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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


±  HE  study  of  man  offers  three  very  different  objects  for  contemplation  ; 
viz.  his  organisation,  his  vital  functions,  and  his  moral  and  intellectual 
Acuities. 

The  organisation  or  structure  of  man  is  the  object  of  amxtomy  —  a  science 
which  investigates  every  distinguishable  material  condition  of  the  different 
parts  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  frame.  Anatomy  is  a  science 
of  observation,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  susceptible  of  mathematical  precision 
andphysical  certainty. 

The  vital  functions  of  man  are  the  objects  o£  physiology,  which  reveals  to 
us  the  actions  of  organs,  with  whose  structure  anatomy  has  previously 
made  us  acquainted.  The  science  of  physiology  inquires  into  the  various 
motions  that  occur  within  the  human  body,  just  as  anatomy  investigates 
the  form  of  its  component  parts.  All  that  we  know,  in  fact,  concerning 
material  objects,  may  be  resolved  into  a  knowledge  of  their  motions  and 
their  forms. 

As  a  moral  and  intellectual  bein^,  man  is  the  object  of  the  science  oi 
psychologv,  which  contemplates  him  in  the  exercise  of  thought  and  volition, 
analyses  the  operations  of  his  mind  and  will,  and  classifies  them  according 
to  tneir  supremacy. 

A  perfect  acquaintance  with  man  necessarily  presupposes  a  combination 
of  all  that  is  taught  by  these  three  sciences  ;  and  it  is  because  his  anatomy, 
his  physiology,  and  his  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  have  not  been 
studied  by  the  same  class  of  philosophers,  that  in  the  sciences  relating  to 
himself  so  much  yet  remains  to  be  desired. 

Anatomy — the  immediate  object  of  this  work — constitutes  the  foundation 
of  medicine.  In  order  to  discover  the  precise  seat  of  a  defect  in  some 
complicated  machine,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  reparation  oi 
its  disordered  mechanism,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  relative 
importance,  and  the  particular  action  of  all  its  constituent  parts.  '*  The 
human  body,**  says  Bacon,  "  may  be  compared,  from  its  complex  and  delicate 
organisation,  to  a  musical  instrument  of  the  most  perfect  construction, 
but  exceedingly  liable  to  derangement."  And  the  whole  science  of  medi- 
cine is  thererore  reduced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  that  har- 
monious instrument,  the  human  frame,  may  be  so  tuned  and  touched,  as  to 
yield  correct  and  pleasing  sounds. 

But  since  anatomy  forms,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of  medical  science,  it 
is  of  importance,  that  he  who  is  entering  upon  its  pursuit  should  fully  un- 
derstand the  path  he  is  about  to  tread  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  assign, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  rank  which  medicine  holds  as  a  natural  science,  and 
on  the  other,  the  position  of  anatomy  among  the  various  sciences  relating 
to  medicine. 

The  term  science^  according  to  the  admirable  definition  of  the  Koman 
orator,  signifies  certain  knowledge,  deduced  from  certain  principles  —  rog-* 
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tdHo  ceria  ex  prindpns  certis  exorta.  Sciences  are  divided  into  the  meta^ 
pkyncal,  the  mathemaiical,  and  the  nattaral;  but  since  the  two  former  are 
not  connected  with  our  present  subject,  we  shall  direct  attention  to  the 
natural  sciences  only. 

The  object  of  the  natural  tciences,  or  o£ physics,  taken  in  its  widest  signi- 
ficadoD,  is  a  knowledge  of  thematenals  of  which  the  universe  is  composed, 
and  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  They  are  subdivided  into 
the  physical f  and  the  physiological  or  zoological. 

The  physical  sciences  take  into  consideration  all  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  inorganic  bodies ;  they  comprise,  1.  Astronomy,  which  studies 
the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  revolve  in  space,  and  estimates,  by  the  aid  of 
numbers,  the  laws  by  which  their  movements  are  governed  ;  2.  Physics, 
properly  so  called,  or  the  study  of  the  properties  of  matter  in  genenu  ;  in 
aid  of  which,  experiments  are  performed  in  order  to  exhibit  phenomena  in 
every  possible  light,  and  calculation  is  employed  to  render  miitful  the  re- 
sults of  experiment ;  3.  Geology,  or  that  science  which  studies  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  the  successive  strata  which  are  met  with  in  its  interior ; 
which  goes  back  fiur  beyond  all  historical  traditions,  brings  to  light,  as  it 
were,  the  very  depths  of  the  earth,  and  traces  with  a  sure  hand  the  history 
of  the  globe,  and  the  various  revolutions  it  has  undergone  ;  4.  Chemistry, 
which  consists  in  the  stud^  of  the  reciprocal  actions  of  bodies,  when  re- 
duced to  their  atomic  condition. 

The  zoological  or  physiological  sciences  embrace  all  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  livmg  bodies.  The  science  of  botany  examines  into  the  structure 
and  fimctions  of  plants  ;  but  zoology,  properly  so  called,  investigates  the 
organisation  and  the  life  of  animals.  The  examination  into  structure  or 
organisation  constitutes  anatomy^  Physiology  embraces  the  study  of  func- 
tions or  of  life. 

The  facts  presented  to  us  in  the  zoological  are  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter from  those  comprised  in  the  physical  sciences.  Inorganic  bodies, 
in  fact,  are  governed  by  constant  and  immutable  laws,  acting  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other  ;  but  living  bodies  are  subject  not  only  to  phy- 
sical, but  also  to  vital  laws,  the  latter  of  which  are  constantly  struggling 
against  the  former.  This  struggle  constitutes  life  ;  death  is  the  triumph 
of  the  physical  over  the  vital  laws.  In  consequence,  however,  of  this  con- 
tinual strife,  derangements  of  structure  and  disordered  functions  very  of^en 
occur ;  and  these  become  more  frequent  and  more  complicated,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  organisation  is  more  highly  developed,  and  the  animal  more 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

A  knowledge  of  these  derangements  apd  of  the  proper  means  for  re- 
storing both  organisation  and  life  to  a  healthy  condition,  constitutes  the 
science  of  medicine;  and  the  station  which  I  have  just  assigned  to  this 
most  important  branch  of  zoological  science  will  prove,  better  than  any 
arguments,  that  the  study  of  the  physiological  or  healthy  state  of  organi- 
sation and  of  life  should  precede  that  of  their  pathological  or  diseased 
conditions  ;  and  that  anatomy  forms  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  medical 
science. 

Each  science  has  its  own  methods  of  investigation,  and  its  peculiar  ele- 
ments of  cert^nty.  Metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  have  a  metaphysical 
and  moral  certainty.  The  mathematical  sciences  set  out  from  a  small 
number  of  self-evident  propositions  or  axioms  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
things,  proceed  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  trust  to 
problems  already  demonstrated  as  to  so  many  axioms,  by  means  of  which, 
as  steps,  they  again  ascend  towards  new  truths.     The  natural  sciences, 
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again,  are  fbullded  upon  observation,  and  observation  is  merely  the  evidence 
of  our  senses  ;  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  exercising  them,  in  order  to 
increase  their  acuteness  and  their  activity.  Facts,  therefore,  constitute  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  then  reasoning  follows,  founded  upoff 
those  fkcts  and  upon  analogy.  It  would  be  absurd  to  study  the  natural 
sciences  after  the  same  method  as  metaphysics. 

It  may  readily  be  understood,  that  as  the  purely  physical  sciences  are 
based  upon  constant  phenomena,  mathematics  are  directly  applicable  to 
them,  and  hence  they  are  termed  physico-mathematical  sciences  ;  but 
in  the  zoological  sciences,  effects  are  continually  varying,  according  to  their 
causes.  Any  attempts,  therefore,  to  apply  the  art  of  numbers  to  the 
elements  of  medicine,  would  be  to  imitate  the  philosopher,  Condorcet,  who 
entertained  the  whimsical  notion  of  subjecting  moral  probabilities  to  the 
test  of  mathematical  precision ;  who  was  anxious  to  substitute  a  +  6  for 
either  oral  or  written  legal  testimony  ;  who  admitted  half  proofs  and  frac- 
tional proofs,  and  then  reduced  them  to  equations,  by  means  of  which  he 
supposed  he  could  arrive  at  arithmetical  decisions,  regarding  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  characters  of  his  fellow-men. 

It  must,  however,  be  reluctantly  confessed,  that  we  can  acquire  a  know- 
ledse  only  of  the  surfaces  of  a  body  ;  and  that  to  say  we  are  acquainted 
with  its  texture,  is  to  state  in  other  words,  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  smallest  surfaces  comprised  within  its  general  surface.  Sight,  touch,  Stc, 
the  only  means  of  hivestigation  by  which  we  can  appreciate  the  qualities 
of  matter  in  general,  can  recognise  nothing  but  surfaces,  appearances,  and 
relative  properties.  Absolute  properties  they  are  unable  to  detect.  With 
our  organisation,  we  shall  never  know  of  what  material  objects  essentially 
consist,  but  only  what  they  are  in  relation  to  ourselves. 

This  work  being  essentially  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  in  some  measure 
adapted  for  the  lecture-room,  I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  within 
narrow  limits,  and  strictly  to  avoid  all  considerations  which  are  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  anatomy  of  organs.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  not  forgotten,  that  this  work  was  mtended  for  the  student  of  medicine, 
and  not  for  the  naturalist ;  I  have,  therefore,  been  induced,  in  the  following 
pages,  if  not  expressly  to  indicate,  at  least  to  direct  attention  to  the  more 
immediate  apphcations  of  anatomy  to  physiology,  surgery,  and  medicine. 

The  objects  which  I  have  constantly  had  in  view  have  been  to  exhibit 
the  actual  state  of  the  science  of  anatomy  ;  to  present  its  numerous  facts 
in  their  most  natural  order  ;  to  describe  each  fact  clearly,  precisely,  and 
methodically  ;  to  adopt  such  a  method  as  would  form  an  easy  guide  to  the 
student,  and  not  involve  him  in  confusion ;  and  lastly,  to  give  to  each 
detail  its  peculiar  value,  by  invariably  directing  particular  attention  to  the 
more  important  points,  instead  of  confounding  them  with  matters  of  less 
consequence,  in  an  indigested  and  monotonous  enumeration  of  facts. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  principal  divisions  of  the  subject 
have  been  treated. 

The  first  division  comprises  Osteology,  Arthrologif  or  Syndesmologif,  and 
Odontology, 

1.  Osteology,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  works  on 
the  subject,  seems  always  to  offer  some  new  facts  to  those  who  study  it 
with  zeal,  has  been  treated  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  as  forming 
the  basis  of  anatomical  knowledge.  An  account  of  the  developement 
of  the  osseous  system  has  appeared  to  me  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  its  history.  I  have  therefore  considered  the  following  points  in  con- 
nection with   the  developement  of  each  bone: — the  number  of  ossific 
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points ;  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  primitive  and  complementary  osaific 
pomts ;  tbe  periods  at  which  the  several  points  nnite,  and  the  changes  oo 
cnrrii^  in  the  bone  subsequently  to  its  growth.  By  adopting  this  method, 
the  most  complicated  ossifications  are  reduced  to  a  few  prc^)08itions  easily 
retained  in  the  memory. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  including  in  a  description  of  the  bones 
all  tbe  attachments  of  the  muscles,  and  nearly  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
pert,  is  so  totally  at  variance  with  a  methodical  arrangement  of  facts,  that 
It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  saa  apology  for  the  changes  made  in  this  respect. 
Oeeasionally,  however,  I  have  mentioned  those  muscular  attachments 
wtich  m^ht  serve  to  characterise  the  osseous  surfaces  on  which  they  are 


2.  Under  the  title  of  Syndeamologyy  or  Arthrologyt  are  united  all  the  articu-* 
lations  of  the  human  body.  Assuming  as  the  only  basis  of  classification 
the  form  of  the  articulated  surfaces,  which  is  always  in  accordance  with 
tbe  means  of  union,  wd  the  movements  of  the  joint,  I  have  been  induced 
to  modify  the  divisions  usually  adopted.  The  coiidi/larthrotis,  or  condyloid 
erHcukUhn,  and  the  articulation  by  mtitual  reception,  form  quite  as  natural 
genera  as  the  enarthrosis  and  the  artlirodia.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that 
tbe  characters  of  the  different  kinds  of  articulation,  and  in  particular  those 
of  the  angular  gmglymm,  which  I  have  called  the  trochlear  articulationy  and 
those  of  the  lateral  ginglipjius,  or  the  trochoid  artictdation  of  the  ancients, 
are  more  clearly  defined  than  in  other  anatomical  works. 

The  mechanism,  t.  e.  the  movements  of  a  joint,  is  so  intimatelv  con- 
nected with  its  anatomy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  it  over  in  silence  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  the  limit  which 
ought  to  distinguish  an  anatomical  from  a  physiological  treatise.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  both  extremes,  by  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  me- 
chanism of  each  joint  in  particular,  referring  to  works  on  physiology  for  the 
principal  movements  of  locomotion,  and  of  animal  statics,  such  as  walking, 
running,  standing,  &c. 

3.  Odontology y  or  the  description  of  the  teeth,  concludes  the  first  division. 
1  have  taken  care  to  point  out  that  this  juxtaposition  of  the  bones  and 
the  teeth  was  founded  upon  their  common  indestructibility,  and  not  upon 
the  identity  of  their  nature ;  the  bones  being  organs  composed  of  living 
tissues,  while  the  hard  portion  of  the  teeth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  the 
solidified  product  of  secretion.  * 

The  second  division  includes  Myology ,  Aponeurology,  and  Splanchnology, 
1.  In  treating  of  Myology,  I  have  pr«erred  the  topographical  to  the  phy- 
siological arrangement  of  the  muscles,  for  this  reason  only,  that  it  admits 
of  all  of  them  being  studied  upon  the  same  subject.  To  unite,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  the  undoubted  advantages  possessed  by  both  methods,  I 
have  given,  at  the  conclusion  of  myology,  a  general  sketch  of  the  muscles, 
arranged  according  to  their  physiological  relations  ;  and  by  grouping  them> 
not  after  their  order  of  superimposition,  but  according  to  their  several 
actions,  I  have  arranged  them  around  the  articulations  to  which  they  may 
belong,  and  have  pointed  out  the  extensors,  the  flexors,  &c. 

A  muscle  being  known  when  its  attachments  are  ascertained,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  commence  the  description  of  each  by  a  brief  an- 
nouncement of  its  origin  and  insertion,  as  a  sort  of  definition  or  summary. 
The  particular  details  concerning  its  mode  of  insertion,  whether  it  be  apo- 
neurotic or  fleshy,  and  concerning  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  complete  the 
description  of  each  muscle  considered  by  itself;  the  history  of  which  is 

*  See  note,  p.  234. 
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concluded  bv  an  examination  of  its  relations  to  neighbouring  parts,  and  of' 
its  uses.  The  individual  or  combined  action  of  the  muscles,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  simple  movements,  follows  so  naturallv  after  their  description, 
and  presupposes  so  correct  and  positive  a  knowledge  of  their  anatomy,  that 
it  can  be  treated  of  with  propriety  only  in  a  work  on  anatomy.  The  com- 
pound movements  necessary  for  the  consecutive  or  simultaneous  action  of 
a  great  number  of  muscles  come  within  the  province  of  physiology. 

2.  The  aponeuroses,  those  important  appendages  of  the  muscular  system, 
are  separately  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  muscles  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  but  I  have  also  described  them  together  under  the  head  of  Aponeu^ 
rology.  This  combination  of  analogous  parts  possesses  the  twofold  advan- 
tage of  simplifying  the  science,  by  enabling  one  part  to  elucidate  the  structure 
of  another,  and  of  permitting  us  to  discover  the  general  laws  according  to 
which  these  structures  are  disposed. 

3.  With  some  modification,  I  have  adopted  that  old  division  of  anatomy, 
which  treats  of  the  viscera  and  organs,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Splanchnology, 

The  brain  and  the  organs  of  the  senses,  which  were  included  in  this 
division  in  all  anatomical  works  preceding  those  of  Soemmering  and 
Bichat,  have  been  removed  from  it,  and  described  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  description  of  the  heart,  in  like  manner,  will 
be  found  with  that  of  the  other  organs  of  circulation.  In  short,  the  old 
classification  of  the  viscera,  according  to  their  locality,  that  is,  into  those 
of  the  head,  the  neck,  the  chest,  &c.  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  physio- 
logical arrangement.  Splanchnology  will  therefore  comprehend  a  de- 
scription of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  their  appendages,  of  the  organs  of 
respiration  (among  which  is  included  the  larynx,  or  the  organ  of  voice), 
ana  lastli/,  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

To  the  inquiry,  why  I  have  departed  from  the  usual  custom  of  placing 
splanchnology  at  the  end  of  anatomy,  I  reply  that,  in  order  to  study, 
with  advantage,  the  vessels  and  the  nerves,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

The  importance  of  the  parts  described  in  this  division,  and  the  practical 
results  which  flow  from  even  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  their  forms, 
connections,  and  intimate  structure,  are  at  once  my  reason  and  excuse  for 
extending,  to  so  great  a  length,  this  portion  of  the  work  ;  and,  moreover, 
it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  there  are  many  medical  practitioners  who 
learn  anatomy  only  fi'om  elementary  works. 

The  third  and  the  last  division  treats  of  the  organs  of  circulation fWiz,  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  ;  and  of  the  sensory  apparatus,  viz.  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  the  brain,  and  the  nerves. 

1.  No  part  of  anatomy,  perhaps,  has  been  better  known  than  the  arteries, 
since  the  appearance  of  HallePs  admirable  works  ;  I  could  neither  have 
followed  a  better  guide  nor  a  more  perfect  model. 

2.  The  study  of  the  veins  has  acquired  an  unexpected  degree  of  import- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  works  of  various  physicians  on  phlebitis  ;  and 
our  knowledge  of  them  has  been  much  extended  by  the  researches  of 
M.  Dupuytren  into  the  veins  of  the  spine,  and  the  excellent  plates  of  this 
order  of  vessels  published  by  M.  Breschet. 

3.  The  study  of  the  lymphatics  has  been  almost  abandoned  since  the  very 
remarkable  publications  of  Mascagni :  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  credit  was  to  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  some  modern  writers, 
concerning  the  fi'equent  communication  between  the  veins  and  the  lymph- 
atics. 
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4.1116  work  of  Soemmering  on  the  organs  of  the  senses,  constitutes 
perhaps  the  hi^est  title  to  fame  possessed  by  that  great  anatomist ;  and 
It  mi^t  even  be  said  that  he  has  left  nothing  for  his  successors  to  accom- 
plish, did  not  the  constant  study  of  a  science  of  observation  unceasingly 
proclaim  this  important  truth,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  man  to  declare, 
beyond  this  limit  thou  shalt  not  pass. 

The  brain  and  the  nerves,  to  which  so  many  able  and  laborious  inquirers 
have  lately  directed  their  attention,  have  been  my  favourite  objects  of  in- 
vestigation ;  on  account  of  their  imnortance,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  the 
difficulties  attending  their  study.  Not  satisfied  with  simply  tracing  the 
nerves  to  the  various  organp  in  the  body,  I  have  studied  them  in  the  interior 
of  those  organs,  and  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  precise  branches 
that  are  distributed  to  each  particular  part. 

I  may  add,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  dissection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  I  have  presented, 
whenever  it  was  necessary,  a  short  account  of  the  best  method  of  prepa- 
ration. 

With  regard  to  the  general  spirit  of  this  work,  I  have  been  anxious  to 
render  it  classical ;  and  have  avoided,  most  scrupulously,  that  species  of 
induction  and  analogical  reasoning,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  constitutes 
philosophical  anatomy.  To  this  kind  of  anatomy,  I  have  never  even  intro- 
duced any  allusions,  except  when  its  general  ideas  and  views  (almost 
always  ingenious,  but  usuaUy  bold  and  speculative)  might  elucidate  our 
own  subjects. 

All  the  descriptions  have  been  made  from  actual  dissections.  It  was 
only  afler  having  completed  from  nature  the  account  of  each  organ  that  I 
consulted  writers,  whose  imposing  authority  could  then  no  longer  confine 
my  thoughts,  but  always  excited  me  to  renewed  investigations  wherever 
any  discrepancy  existed. 

Anatomy  being,  as  already  stated,  the  basis  of  medical  science,  we 
should  greatly  misapprehend  its  nature,  did  we  not  consider  it  the  chief  of 
the  accessory  sciences  of  medicine. 

Without  it,  the  physiolo^st  rears  his  structure  upon  sand  ;  for  physi- 
ology is  nothing  more  than  the  interpretation  of  anatomy.  It  is  anatomy 
that  guides  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  surgeon ;  that  inspires  him  with  that 
ready  confidence,  which  leads  him  to  search  amongst  structures,  whose 
lesion  would  be  dangerous  or  mortal,  for  some  vessel  that  must  be  tied, 
or  for  a  tumour  which  must  be  extirpated.  Nor  is  it  less  indispensable  to 
the  physician,  to  whom  it  reveals  the  seat  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  of 
form,  size,  relation,  and  texture,  which  the  affected  organs  have  under- 
gone. 

Anatomy  is  moreover  the  science  which,  of  all  others,  excites  the  greatest 
curiosity.  If  the  mineralogist  and  the  botanist  are  so  eager,  the  one  to 
determine  the  nature  of  a  stone,  the  other  to  ascertain  the  characters  of  a 
flower  ;  if  the  love  of  their  particular  science  induces  them  to  undertake 
ihe  most  dangerous  voyages,  in  order  to  enrich  it  with  a  new  species,  what 
ought  to  be  our  ardour  in  pursuing  the  study  of  man,  that  masterpiece 
of  creation,  whose  structure,  possessed  of  both  delicacy  and  strength, 
exhibits  so  much  harmony  as  a  whole,  and  displays  so  much  perfection  in 
its  parts ! 

And  whilst  contemplating  this  marvellous  organisation,  in  which  all  has 
been  provided  and  pre-arranged  with  such  intelligence  and  wisdom,  that 
no  single  fibre  can  acquire  the  slightest  addition,  or  undergo  the  least 
diminutiou  of  power,  without  the  equilibrium  being  destroyed,  and  dis^ 
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order  being  induced,  —what  anatomist  is  there,  who  would  not  feel  tempted 
to  exclaim  with  Gralen,  that  a  work  on  anatomy  is  the  most  beautifid 
hymn  which  man  can  chant  in  honour  of  his  Creator.  * 

May  this  work  inspire  among  students  an  ever  increasing  ardour  for  the 
study  of  the  organisation  of  man,  which,  even  if  it  were  not  the  most  emi- 
nently useful,  would  still  be  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  sciences.  And  what  more  powerful  motive  for  emulation  can  pre- 
sent itself  to  a  generous  mind,  than  the  idea,  "  that  every  acqtiisition  of 
knowledge  is  a  conquest  achieved  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity." 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  without  anatomy  there  is  no  physiology,  no 
surgery,  no  medicine  ;  that,  in  a  word,  all  the  medical  sciences  are  grafted 
upon  anatomy  as  upon  a  stock  ;  and  that  the  deeper  its  roots  descend,  the 
more  vigorous  will  be  its  branches,  and  the  more  abundantly  laden  with 
flowers  and  with  fruit. 

I  must  here  express  my  acknowledgments  to  M.  Chassaignac,  tlie  ana- 
tomical assistant  to  the  Faculty,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  several 
coticourSf  and  who  has  assisted  me  with  the  greatest  zeal  in  the  execution 
of  this  work. 

*  "  Sacram  sermonem  quem  ego  Conditoris  nostri  rerum  hymnum  coropono,  existimoque 
in  hoc  yeram  esse  pietatem,  non  si  taurorum  hecatombas  ei  sacriflcayerim,  et  casias,  aliaqoe 
sexcenta  odoramenta  ac  unguenta  suffumigaverim,  led  si  noverim  ipse  primus,  deinde  et  aliis 
exposuerim  qusenam  sit  ipsius  sapientia,  que  Tirtuft,  quae  bonltas."  {Galen,  de  «su  part. 
Hb.iii.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Oijeet  and  diviaumt^  anaUmof, —  Geiuralvieio  of  the  hMmanJmme, — AfptmUiu 
of  teiuation — of  locomotion — of  nutrition — <^  rtproduction, —  General  plan 
qf  the  work, 

Cqnsideked  in  its  most  extended  signification  Anatomy  *  is  the  sdenee  wkidi 
has  for  its  object  the  stracture  of  living  beings. 

Living  beings  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  vegetables  and  anhnali ; 
there  is  therefore  a  vegetable  anatomy  and  an  animal  anaiomtf.  When  anatomy 
embraces,  in  one  general  view,  the  whole  series  of  animals,  comparing  the  same 
organs  as  they  exist  in  the  different  species,  it  receives  the  name  of  Zooiogieal^ 
or  comparative  anatomy. 

Zoological  anatomy  is  denominated  philosophical  or  tranecendental^  when 
from  the  combination  and  comparison  of  particular  &cts  it  deduces  general 
results,  and  laws  of  organisation. 

When  anatomy  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  one  species  <mly,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  epeciaJ — such  as  the  anatomy  of  man,  the  anatcmiy  of  the 
horse,  &c.  Phyeiological  anatomy  considers  the  organs  in  their  healthy  state. 
Pathological  anatomy  regards  them  as  altered  by  disease. 

Yfhen  physiological  anatomy  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  external  con- 
formation of  organs,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  their  qualities  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained without  division  of  their  substance,  it  is  called  descriptive  anatomy.  J£, 
on  the  contrary,  it  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  organs,  in  order  to  determine 
their  constituent  or  elementary  parts,  it  receives  the  name  general  anatomy ^  or  of 
the  anatomy  of  textures. 

Descriptive  anatomy  informs  us  of  the  names  of  organs  (anatomical  nomen- 
clature), their  number,  situation,  direction,  size,  colour,  weight,  consistence, 
figure  and  relations :  it  traces  in  fact  the  topography  of  the  human  body.  In 
more  than  one  respect,  it  is  to  medicine  what  geography  is  to  history^  The 
anatomy  used  by  painters  and  sculptors  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  de- 
pendencies, and  may  be  defined  to  be  the  knowledge  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  in  the  different  attitudes  of  repose,  and  in  its  various  movements. 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  precise  determination  of  the  ex- 
ternal eminences  and  depressions  may  afford  most  important  indications  re- 
garding the  situation  and  state  of  deeply-seated  parts,  and  is  therefore  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  physician. 

Descriptive  anattmiy,  in  the  sense  here  meant,  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  It  is  to  this  branch  that  reference  is  made  by  those  who  affirm 
that  nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  in  anatomy.  But  although  descriptive 
anatomy  may  be  all  that  the  surgeon  requires  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the 
lesions,  which  most  commonly  iSl  under  his  notice,  and  to  perform  operations,  it 
will  by  no  means  suffice  for  the  physician  or  the  physiologist  For  their  purposes, 

*  The  word  Anatomy  is  denved  trom  the  Greek  Utikt  up,  and  vt/jum^  1  cut).    It  is,  in  fiact,  \xj 
VMsns  of  dissection  principally,  that  we  are  enabled  to  separate  and  study  the  different  organs. 
Bntti^ectioos,  desiccation,  the  action  of  alcohol,  concentrated  acids,  Arc.  are  alao  mecM  «ia- 
lloyed  by  the  anatomist. 
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anatomical  inrestigations  most  not  be  confined  to  the  mirfiu^,  but  penetrate 
into,  and  analyse  the  substance  of  organs.  Now  such  is  the  object  of  general 
or  textural  anatomy.  By  its  means  the  different  organs  are  resolved  into 
their  component  tissues :  these  tissues  again  are  reduced  to  their  simple  ele- 
ments,  which  are  then  studied  by  themselves,  independently  of  the  organs 
which  they  form ;  and  subsequently  by  considering  the  elementary  constituents 
as  combined  in  various  proportions,  the  organisation  of  even  the  most  compli- 
cated and  dissimilar  parts  is  made  manifest. 

There  is  one  species  of  anatomy  which  has  of  late  been  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success.    I  mean  the  anatomy  of  thit  fattus. 

The  anatomy  of  thefcthu,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  body  at  different  periods  of 
life,  named  the  anatomy  oj  evolution,  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  organs,  their  successive  modifications,  and  sometimes  even  the 
•metamorphoses  which  they  undergo,  fh>m  the  time  of  their  first  appearance 
ontil  they  arrive  at  perfection. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  species  of  anatomy  to  which  the  term  of  **  applied  ana- 
tomy '*  may  be  given,  because  it  comprehends  all  the  practical  applications  of 
the  science  to  medicine  and  surgery.  With  this  view  the  body  is  divided  into 
regions  or  departments,  and  each  region  into  successive  layers.  The  relation  of 
the  different  layers  is  pointed  out,  and  in  each  layer  the  parts  which  compose 
it  In  a  word,  the  constant  object  is  the  solution  of  the  following  question: — 
A  region,  or  any  part  of  the  surfiuie  of  the  body  being  given,  to  determine  the 
subjacent  parts  which  correspond  to  it  at  different  depths,  and  their  order  of 
superposition.  This  has  generally  been  denominated  the  anatomy  ofregionst 
topographical  or  surgical  anatomy,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  studied  only 
-with  reference  to  its  uses  in  surgery.  It  may  easily  be  shown,  however,  that 
with  exception  of  the  limbs  or  extremities,  the  anatomical  knowledge  of 
-which  has  few  applications  to  medicine,  properly  so  called,  the  study  of  re- 
gions is  no  less  important  to  the  physician  than  to  the  surgeon.  To  give  it 
■Sierefore  a  name  corresponding  with  its  use,  it  should  be  called  medico-chi- 
rurgical  topographical  anatomy. 

Such  are  the  different  aspects  under  which  anatomy  may  be  regarded.  The 
following  work  is  essentially  devoted  to  descriptive  anatomy."* 

General  View  of  the  Human  Body. 

Before  entering  on  a  detailed  description  of  the  numerous  organs  which 
-enter  into  the  composition  of  the  human  body,  it  is  advisable  to  present  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  whole.  Such  general  views,  instead  of  embarrassing  the 
mind,  at  once  enlighten  and  satisfy  it,  by  exhibiting  the  objects  of  its  research 
in  their  true  relations,  and  showing  the  end  to  be  attained. 

There  is  one  general  covering,  which,  like  a  garment,  envelops  the  whole 
■body,  and  is  moulded,  as  it  were,  round  all  its  parts.  This  covering  is  the 
skin,  of  which  the  nails  and  hair  are  dependencies.  The  skin  presents  a 
certain  number  of  apertures,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  the  exterior  and  tiie  interior  of  the  body.  These  apertures,  how- 
ever, are  not  formed  by  a  mere  perforation  or  breach  of  continuity  in  the  skin; 
on  the  contrary,  this  membrane  passes  inwards  at  the  circumference  of  these 
openings,  and  having  undergone  certain  important  modifications  in  its  structure 
forms  the  mucous  membranes,  a  kind  of  internal  tegument,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prolongation  of  the  external  envelope.  We  might,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  regard  the  human  body  as  essentially  composed  of  a  skin 
folded  baick  upon  itself.  This  idea  is  indeed  realised  in  some  of  the  inferior 
animals,  which  consist  of  a  mere  tube  or  canaL    In  proportion  however  as 

*  DescriptiTe  anatomy  ought  in  strictness  to  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  external 
characters  of  organs,  or  what  is  understood  by  the  term  external  cof^fomuUioH  ;  nevertheless, 
in  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  each  organ,  after  harlng  described  its  exterior,  we  shall 
give  &  short  account  of  its  texture  and  deT«lopni«nt. 
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^e  ftseend  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  layers  which  separate  these  two  tegamentf 
become  more  and  more  increased  in  thickness,  and  cavities  are  at  length 
ibnned  hetween  them.  Nevertheless,  however  widely  these  membranes  may 
be  separated  from  each  other,  and  however  different  they  may  be  in  external 
aspect,  there  are  abundant  analogies  to  establish  unequivocally  their  common 
origin. 

Under  the  akin  there  is  a  layer  of  adipose  cellular  tissue,  which  gently 
elevates  it,  fills  up  the  depressions,  and  contributes  to  impart  that  roundness  of 
form  which  characterises  all  animals,  and  particularly  the  human  species.  Ja. 
some  parts,  there  are  muscles  inserted  into  the  skiU,  which  are  intended  for 
its  movement ;  these  are  the  cutaneous  muscles.  In  man  Aiey  are  very  in- 
considerable, and  are  confined  to  the  neck  and  £Ace,  where  they  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  giving  expression  to  the  physiognomy  :  but  in  the  larger  ani- 
mals they  line  &e  whole  skin,  and  in  certain  classes,  of  very  simple  organisa- 
tion, they  constitute  the  entire  locomotive  apparatus. 

Tlie  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics  traverse  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue :  the  latter  at  various  parts  of  their  course  pass  through  enlaigements 
denominated  lymphatic  gangUons,  or  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  certain  regions. 

Below  the  cellular  tissue  are  the  muides^  red  fleshy  bundles  arranged  in 
many  layers. 

In  the  centre  of  all  these  structures  are  placed  the  bones,  inflexible  columns 
which  serve  for  a  support  to  all  that  surrounds  them.  The  vessels  and  the 
nerves  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bones,  and  consequently 
removed  as  much  as  possible  fh)m  external  iigury.  Lastly,  around  the  muscles 
and  under  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  are  certain  strong  membranes, 
which  bind  the  parts  together,  and  which,  by  prolongations  detached  from  their 
internal  sur^Euse,  separate  and  retain  in  their  situation  the  different  muscuhur 
layers,  frequently  each  particular  muscle:  these  envelopes  are  the  aponeu- 
roses. 

Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  limbs  or  extremities. 

If  next  we  examine  the  trunk,  we  find  in  its  parietes  a  similar  structure,  but 
more  internally  are  cavities  lined  by  thin  transparent  membranes,  named 
terous,  on  account  of  a  liquid  or  serosity  with  which  they  are  moistened.  In 
these  cavities  are  situated  organs  of  a  complex  structure,  called  viscera^  of 
which  we  shall  give  a  rapid  enumeration  m  an  order  conformable  to  the 
offices  they  perform  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  humui  body,  as  well  as  that  of  other  organised  beings,  is  composed  of 
certain  parts,  denominated  organs  (pftywoy,  an  instrument),  which  diflSer 
from  each  other  in  their  structure  and  use,  but  are  all  combined,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
species. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  organs  are  distributed  in  a  certain  number 
of  groups  or  series,  each  of  which  has  a  definite  end  to  fulfiL  This  end  is  de- 
nominated-a /ufictum:  the  series  of  organs  receives  the  name  of  an  apparatus. 
Of  those  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  some  are  designed  to 
place  him  in  relation  with  external  objects,  and  these  constitute  the  apparatus  of 
relation :  the  others  are  destined  to  repair  the  loss,  which  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  constantly  suffering ;  they  form  the  apparatus  of  nutrition. 

The  apparatus  of  relation  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes :  1.  TThe  appor 
ratus  of  sensation,    2,  The  apparatus  of  motion. 

Apparatus  of  sensation.  The  apparatus  of  sensation  consists :  \.  of  the  or- 
goM  of  sense;  2.  of  the  nerves ;  3.  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  «. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  are,  I.  The  skin,  which  possesses  sensibility,  up 
exercise  of  which  constitutes  tact  The  skin  being  placed  under  the  directi<N»'' 
of  the  will,  and  rendered  mobile  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mechanism  of 
the  human  hand,  is  called  the  organ  qf  touch.    2.  The  organ  of  taste,  the    %eiiX 
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of  wliich  is  in  the  carity  of  the  moath,  that  is,  at  the  entrance  of  the  digesttre 
eanaL  3.  T%e  organ  ofsmdl,  placed  in  the  nasal  fossas,  the  commencement  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  the  odorous 
emanations  of  bodies.  4.  7^  organ  of  hearing,  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  acoustics,  and  placed  in  relation  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
air.  5.  TTie  organ  of  sight,  which  bears  relation  to  the  light,  and  exhibits  a  cob- 
ttmction  in  harmony  with  the  most  important  laws  of  dioptrics. 

The  organs  of  sense  receive  impressions  fi'om  without.  Four  of  them  occupy 
the  fitce,  and  are  therefore  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brain,  to  which  they 
transmit  impressions  with  great  rapidity  and  precision ;  and  that  organ  seems  in 
its  turn  to  extend  into  them — so  to  speak,  by  means  of  the  nerves.  Indeed  the 
impressions  received  by  the  external  organs  would  be  arrested  in  them,  were  it 
not  for  certain  conductors  of  such  impressions :  these  conductors  are  the  nervei 
— white  fasciculated  cords,  one  extremity  of  which  passes  into  the  organs, 
while  the  other  is  connected  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain,  which  are 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  the  nerves  constituting  the  peripheral 
part. 

Apparatus  of  locomotion.  The  apparatus  of  locomotion  consists,  1.  of  an  active 
or  contractile  portion  — the  muscles.  These  are  terminated  by  tendons,  organs 
of  a  pearly  white  colour,  which  direct  upon  a  single  point  the  action  of  many 
fbrces  ;  2.  of  a  passive  portion,  the  bones,  true  levers,  which  constitute  the 
fhime-work  of  the  body,  and  the  extremities  of  which  by  their  mutual  contact 
form  the  artictdations :  m  the  latter  we  perceive  (a)  the  cartUages,  compressible 
elastic  substances,  which  deaden  the  violence  of  shocks,  and  render  the  contact 
uniform;  (h)  an  unctuous  liquid,  the  synovia^  secreted  by  membranes  denomi- 
nated synovial :  this  liquid  performs  the  office  of  the  grease  employed  in  the 
wheel-work  of  machinery ;  (c)  bands  or  ligaments,  which  maintain  the  connexion 
of  the  bones. 

Such  is  the  apparatus  designed  to  establish  the  relation  between  man  and  ex- 
ternal objects. 

Apparatus  of  nutrition.  The  apparatus  which  performs  in  the  human  body 
tile  miportant  office  of  nutrition  consists  of  the  following  parts : 

A,  The  digestive  apparatus,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  continuous  tube 
or  canal,  denominated  the  alimentary  canaL  This  canal  has  not  the  same  form 
and  structure  tiiroughout  the  whole  extent :  on  the  contrary  it  is  composed  of  a 
series  <^  very  dissimilar  organs,  all  however  contributing  to  the  formation  o^ 
one  common  passage.  These  organs  are,  1.  The  mouth;  2.  The  pharynx;  3.  The 
asophagus,  or  guUet ;  4.  The  stomach;  5.  The  intestines;  which  are  further  sub- 
divided into  the  small  intestines,  consisting  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum^ 
and  the  large  intestines,  comprising  the  ccecum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

To  this  long  tube,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  contained  in  the  abdomen, 
where  it  forms  numerous  reduplications,  are  annexed :  1.  Tlie  liver,  a  glandular 
organ  whose  office  it  is  to  secrete  the  bile,  and  which  occupies  the  superior  and 
right  portion  of  the  abdomen ;  2.  The  spleen,  whose  functions  are  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  but  which  may  perhaps  be  termed  an  appendix  to  the  liver, 
on  the  left  side ;  3.  T*he  pancreas,  which  pours  a  fluid  into  the  duodenum,  by 
tn  orifice  common  to  it  and  the  biliary  duct 

B,  On  the  internal  surfisuse  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  particularly  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  the  small  intestine,  certun  vessels  open  by 
numerous  orifices  or  mouths  *,  and  carry  off  the  nutritive  fluids  prepared  by 
the  process  of  digestion :  these  are  the  chylifkrous  or  ahsorbent  vessAs,  which  are 
also  called  lacteal  vessds,  on  account  of  the  white  milky  aspect  presented  by 
their  contents  while  absorption  is  going  on.  The  absorbent  i^paratus  consists 
also  of  another  set  of  vessels  denominated  lymphatics,  because  they  contain  a 
oolourless  liquid  named  lymph,  which  they  collect  from  all  parts  of  the  body. 
All  the  absorbent  vessels,  of  whatever  order  they  may  be,  traverse  at  different 

*  [Thii  must  not  be  underttood  literaOy.    See  account  of  the  lacteals,  i^firi."^ 
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furts  of  their  eonne  certain  greyish  bodies,  csiled.  fymphaticgan^fioiu  or  gUmdtf 
and  finally  terminate  in  the  venous  system. 

C.  The  Tenons  system  arises  from  all  parts  of  the  body :  it  takes  up  on  the 
one  hand  all  those  matters  which,  having  been  employed  a  sufficient  time  as 
part  of  the  body,  mnst  be  eliminated  from  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  those 
mbstances  which  are  carried  into  the  system,  to  contribute  to  its  reparation:  it 
is  composed  oi  vessels  denominated  fetii«,  which  at  various  distances  are  pro- 
vided with  valves,  and  at  last  unite  in  forming  two  large  veins  called  vena  cav<gf 
of  which  one,  the  ng^erior,  receives  the  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  body ; 
the  other,  the  nt/mor,  brings  back  that  which  has  circulated  in  ^  lower  portion. 

These  two  veme  cavae  terminate  in  the  central  organ  of  the  circuladon— 
the  heart,  a  hollow  muscle,  containing  four  contractile  cavities :  two  on  the 
right  side,  the  rt<^  {utricle  amdveniride;  and  two  on  the  left,  the  l^  auride 
aid  ventricle, 

D.  Next  to  these  in  order  of  function  is  the  respimtory  apparatus  composed  of 
two  spongy  sacs  placed  on  each  side  of  the  heart,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  of  the  chest :  these  are  the  lungg.  They  receive  .the  air  fh)m  a  common 
tahe,  the  trachea^  which  is  surmounted  by  a  vibratile  organ,  the  larynx,  which 
opens  externally  by  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  constitutes  the  organ  of  voice. 

E.  From  that  cavity  of  the  heart  which  is  called  the  left  ventricle,  arises  a 
large  vessel,  the  aorta :  this  forms  the  principal  and  primitive  trunk  of  the 
whole  class  of  vessels,  named  arteries,  whose  office  it  is  to  convey  red  blood 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  maintain  their  heat  and  life. 

F.  There  still  remains  one  other  portion  of  the  nutritive  system  —  the  uri' 
nary  apparatus,  consisting  oS,  1.  The  kidneys,  organs  which  secrete  the  urine : 
2.  The  ureters,  by  means  of  which  the  urine,  9s  soon  as  secreted,  passes  off  into 
a  spacious  receptacle,  the  bladder,  frt>m  whence  it  is  at  intervals  expelled  along 
a  passage  which  has  received  the  name  of  urethra. 

Apparatus  of  reproduction.  The  apparatus  above  mentioned  is  destined  for 
bdividual  preservation:  the  organs  wluch  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
species  constitute  the  generative  or  reproductive  apparatus.  They  differ  in  the 
male  and  in  the  female. 

In  the  male  they  are,  1,  T%e  testicles,  which  prepare  the  spermatic  or  fecun- 
dating fluid ;  2.  The  vasa  deferentia,  tubes  which  transmit  ^lis  fluid  from  the 
testicle  where  it  is  secreted  to  the  vesiculae  seminales,  3.  The  vesiculce  semin(Ues, 
or  receptacles  of  semen ;  4.  7^  ejaadatory  ducts,  through  which  the  seminal 
fluid  passes  into  the  urethra ;  5.  The  prostate  and  Cowper*s  glands,  glandular 
appoidages  of  the  organs  for  the  transmission  of  the  semen ;  6.  The  penis,  by 
oieans  of  which  the  fecundating  fluid  is  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  geni- 
tal organs  of  the  female. 

The  generative  apparatus  in  the  female  is  composed  of  the  following  organs : 
1.  The  ovaries,  the  iimction  of  which  is  to  produce,  or  keep  in  readiness,  the 
omlum  or  germ ;  2.  T%e  uterine  tubes,  wluch  transmit  the  germ  when  fecun- 
dated to  the  uterus ;  3.  The  uterus  or  womb,  in  which  the  product  of  conception 
remains  and  is  developed  during  the  period  of  gestation ;  4.  The  vagina,  a 
canal  which  permits  the  passage  of  the  foetus  at  its  final  expulsion ;  5.  As  1^ 
pertaining  to  the  system  should  be  mentioned  the  mammary  glands,  which  se- 
crete the  mSk  destined  for  the  nourislmient  of  the  new-bom  mfimt 

General  Pljln  of  the  Wobk. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  numerous  tacts  that  o<mie  within  the 
range  of  anatomy  may  be  explained.  The  different  organs  may  be  studied  in 
their  order  of  superposition  or  in  the  topographic  order,  a  capits  ad  caJcem ;  in 
tikis  way  the  most  dissimilar  parts  are  brought  together,  while  others  are  se- 
parated, which  have  the  greatest  analogy ;  or  they  may  be  considered  in  a  phy^ 
ff^ilogpuxd  order,  L  e.  an  order  founded  upon  the  same  grounds  as  serve  for  the 
clMrificition  of  ftmcti<Hi&    This  is  clearly  the  most  nti<aal,  because  ithaft  tlhft 
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incontestable  advantage  of  preparing  for  the  study  of  the  ftmctions,  by  that  of 
the  organs.  It  may  be  easily  seen  however  that  this  physiological  arrangement 
should  be  modified  according  to  the  relative  difficulty  in  the  study  of  &e  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body ;  for  the  great  aim  in  a  work  of  instruction  should  be 
to  conduct  the  mind  by  degrees,  from  simple  and  easy  objects  to  those  which 
are  more  complicated,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  consideration  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  in  strict  accordance  with  physiological  arrangement  should 
be  placed  near  to  that  of  the  locomotive  apparatus,  is  deferred.  The  object 
proposed  has  been  to  adopt  an  arrangement,  which  would  as  far  as  possible 
reconcile  both  these  views,  and  at  the  same  time  be  compatible  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  subjects  for  dissection  $  and  this  appears  to  be  secured  by  the  method 
generally  adopted,  at  least  with  a  few  slight  modifications. 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  general  plan  of  this  work : — 

Cl.  Of  the  bones — Osteology. 

I.App«.«.oflo«»n«ian        .        -       .     )|;  gfST^SSS^jSy^.^""'"*'- 

C4.  Of  the  Aponeuroses  —  Aponmirologv. 
•a.  Apparatus  of  digestion,  apparatus  of  re-     7  o«i«„„i.„«irt«, 
i^ttion,  gfadtS-uriiaij  S^^ntn        -    j  Splanchnology. 


?  Heart      ,-       -^ 
1  Arteries    -       -  f 


S.  Apparatus  of  the  circulation  -         -    <v3m       -'       I  f  Angdologyi 

CLymphatics       -3 

rOraans  of  the  senses      •       -^ 

4.  Apparatus  of  sensation  and  innervation    -    <^S**^"*  .    '      ."         ">Neurologj. 

CNenres  -  -  -J 


APPARATUS  OF  LOCOMOTION, 

OSTEOLOGY. 
OF  THE  BONES  IN  GENERAL. 

JTie  bones —  importance  of  their  study.  —  General  view  of  the  skeleton, — Ntmber 
of  the  hones.  —  Method  of  description,  —  Nomenclature.  —  Situation  in  general. 
— Direction. — Size,  weight,  and  density  of  bones, —  Figure. —  Distinction  into 
long,  broad  and  flat  bones. — Regions. of  bones. — Eminences  and  cavities. 
— Internal  conformatimL  —  Texture,  —  Devtiopment  of  Osteogeny.  — Nutri- 

The  bones  are  parts  of  a  stony  hardness,  but  yet  organised  and  living.  They 
serve  as  a  support  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  a  means  of  protection  to 
many,  and  afford  points  of  attachment  to  the  muscles,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  are  situated.  All  the  hard  parts  of  the  body,  however,  are  not  bones. 
The  fundamental  character  of  a  bone  consists  in  its  being  at  once  hard  and 
organised.  As  the  bones  receive  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  at  every 
part  of  theyp  snr&ce,  they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  membrane  which  is 
fibrous  and  vascular,  named  the  Periosteum  (irepi,  around ;  hariov,  a  bone). 

According  to  this  definition  the  teeth,  horns,  nails,  and  in  articulated  ani- 
mals the  exterior  skeleton,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  bones,  but  merely 
ossiform  concretions.  We  may  add  that  true  bones  belong  exclusively  to 
vert-ebrated  animals. 

The  study  of  the  bones  ccmstittttes  Osteology,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  anatomy,  for  without  a  knowledge  of  the  bones  it  is  impossible  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  muscular  insertions  or  the  exact  relations  between 
tke  muscles,  nerves,  viscera  and  above  all  the  vessels,  for  which  the  bones 
4ffi>id  the  anatomist  invarinble  points  of  reference.    Osteology  has  therefore 
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ever  since  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  formed  the  commencement  of 
the  stady  of  anatomy. 

In  the  present  day,  the  transcendental  anatomists  have  particularly  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  osseous  system,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  &cility  with 
which  it  may  be  investigated ;  and  from  their  labours,  though  in  many  respects 
speculative,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained  of  some  of  the 
nicer  points  of  osteology,  which  had  scarce  attracted  notice  from  the  older 
QDatomists. 

Lastiy,  from  the  admirable  researches  of  CuTier  resjpecting  fossil  animftliy, 
osteology  -has  become  one  of  the  most  important  bases  of  comparatiye  anatomy 
and  geology.  By  the  study  of  bones  the  anatomist  has  been  enabled  to  deter- 
mine genera  and  species,  no  longer  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  to 
give  as  it  were  new  life  to  these  old  and  disjointed  relics  of  the  antediluTian 
animal  kingdom.  Thus  the  fossil  bones,  deposited  in  an  inyariable  order  of 
superposition  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  have  been  transformed  into  monuments 
more  authentic  than  historical  records. 

General  view  of  the  skeleton.  The  bones  form  a  system  or  whole,  of  which 
the  different  parts  are  contiguous,  and  united  to  each  other.  The  only  ex* 
ception  to  this  rule  is  the  os  hyoideSf  and  yet  the  ligaments  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  system  are  eridentiy  the  representatires  of  the 
osseous  pieces,  which  in  the  lower  animals  connect  this  bone  with  the  tem^ 
poraL 

The  assemblage  of  the  bones  constitutes  the  skeleton.  It  is  called  a  natural 
tkdetony  when  its  different  parts  are  connected  by  their  own  ligaments;  an  or- 
tifidal  skeleton^  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  which  the  bones  are  joined  together 
by  artificial  connexions,  such  as  metallic  wires,  &c. 

The  result  of  this  union  is  a  symmetrical  and  regular  structure,  essentially 
composed  of  a  central  column,  denominated  the  vertebral  column  or  spines  which 
terminates  superiorly  in  a  considerable  enlargement  —  the  cranium,  and  m- 
feriorly  in  certain  immovably  united  rertebrsB  which  constitute  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  To  this  column  the  following  appendages  are  attached :  1.  In  front  of 
and  below  the  cranium  a  complicated  osseous  structure,  the  face,  divided  into 
two  maxillie,  the  superior  and  inferior.  2.  On  each  side  twelve  bony  arches, 
flexible,  elastic,  and  curved — the  ribs,  which  are  united  in  front  to  another 
column,  the  sternum.  These  parts  taken  together  form  the  thorax.  3.  Four 
prolongations,  called  limbs  or  extremities,  two  superior,  or  thoracic  as  they  are 
termed,  because  they  correspond  with  the  chest  or  thorax,  and  two  in- 
ferior or  pelvic,  so  named  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  basin  or 
pelvis,  but  better  named  abdominal  extremities.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal 
extremities  are  evidentiy  modifications  of  the  same  fundamental  type,  and 
are  essentially  composed  of  the  same  number  of  analogous  parts,  viz.  1.  An 
osseous  girdle,  the  superior  constituted  by  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  the  in- 
ferior by  the  pelvis.  2.  A  part  which  may  be  in  some  measure  regarded  as 
the  body  of  the  limb,  viz.  the  humerus,  in  the  thoracic  extremity,  the  femur  in 
the  abdominal  3.  A  manubrium  or  handle,  to  use  an  expression  of  Galen, 
above  the  forearm,  below  the  leg.  4.  Lastly,  digitated  appendages  which  form 
the  extremities,  properly  so  called,  viz.  the  hand  and  the  foot 

Number  of  the  bones.  Authors  do  not  agree  respecting  the  number  of  the 
bones.  Some  for  instance  describe  the  sphenoid  and  the  occipital  as  forming 
only  one  bone,  while  most  anatomists  consider  them  two  distinct  bones. 
Some  admit  three  pieces  in  the  sternum,  which  they  describe  separately. 
Many,  after  the  example  of  the  older  writers,  divide  the  haunch  into  three 
distinct  bones —  the  pubes,  the  ischium,  and  the  ileum :  others  recognise  five 
pelvic,  or  sacral  vertebrse ;  three  or  five  parts  of  the  os  hyoides :  and  lastiy, 
the  ossa  sesamoidea  and  the  ossa  wormiana  are  omitted  by  some,  but  by  others 
are  reckoned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  bones. 

The  ideas  of  certain  modem  authors  with  respect  to  the  development^  of 
fte  bones,  instead  of  dispelling  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  empaaett^im 
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of  the  pnrti  of  the  skeleton,  fa>ve  tended  not  b  litCe  to  Increue  the  cmfluSan, 
becsoie  msDj  of  them  have  mnde  do  distiDctioa  between  bones,  properl;  m 
olied,  and  pieces  of  ouification.    All  donbt,  however,  in  Ihu  retpeot  will 
eeue,  proviiied  ire  consider  as  distinct  bones  only  those  portioiu  of  the  ske- 
leton, which  are  aeparsble  at  the  time  of  complete  development. 

The  time  at  which  the  osseons  ayatem  arrives  at  its  perfect  development,  i* 
between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year. 
According  to  these  views,  we  may  count  ia  the  homan  liody  198  bones,  via, 
Vertebral  oolnmn  includiDg  the  tncrm  and  coccyx  -  -    26 

Cranimn  -  '  -  •  •      8 

Face         -  -  -  -  -  -     14 

0«  bjrodes         -  -  -  -  -      1 

Tboni  <til«,  ttemnm)  -  -  -    S5 

SnperiaT  extrciiutiea,eacli  32,  viz.  shoulder,  arm,  foretirm,  and  hand    64 
In»rior  extremities,  each  30,  viz.  pelvis,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot       -    60 

1»8 

This  enamenticm  does  not  include  the  ossa  wormiona,  nor  the  ossa  aesanxude^ 
among  which  we  include  the  patella. 

Of  these  193  bones,  34  only  are  single:  all  the  others  are  in  pairs ;  which  re- 
dneestbe  nmnberto  be  studied  to  116. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  each  piece  of  the  skeleton  in  particnlar  we  shall 
state  the  method  we  intend  to  pnrsne  In  the  description.  The  chief  ptunts 
embrsced  by  detailed  descriptions  of  a  bone  are,  1.  Its  name ;  S.  Its  general 
situation  ;  3.  Its  direction ;  4.  Its  bulk  and  weigbt ;  5.  Its  figure ;  6.  Its  r^ons ; 
T.  Its  internal  conformatioD ;  S.  Its  intimate  texture  ;  9.  Its  development 

KomendatuTt.  Osteologies]  nomenclature  has  many  impeiftctions.  Per- 
naded  of  the  importance  of  a  suitable  choice  of  language  in  the  study  of  all 
the  suences,  some  anatomists  have  endeavoured  to  intrndace  reforms,  bat  with 
little  success,  the  old  denominations  being  still  for  the  most  part  retained. 
From  these  modem  systems  of  nomenclature  we  shall  adopt  only  such  terms 
as  are  strikingly  appropriate,  or  such  as  have  already  been  sanctioned  bv  usage. 
We  may  here  observe  thatthe  denominations  of  bones  have  been  derived,  1. 
from  their  situation  ;  aBUie.^vafa^  which  is  so  called  because  it  '  ■   '  ' 


the  forehead ;  2.  from  a  resemblance,  osually  very  obscure,  to  Eome  well-known 
olgect,  as  the  bones  named  iMa,  Kophoid,  numeut,  ineui,  stapui  or  to  some 
geometrical  figure,  as  the  oAoid ;  3.  from  their  size ;  as  the  oa  madman  of  the 


■drpuB,  and  the  small  bones  or  omiinila  of  the  ear ;  4.  from  some  circomstance 
of  their -axtemal  confbnnation  ;  as  the  cnbri/orm  or  tOamd  bone,  the  totciform 
or  hookad  bone  ;  5.  from  the  name  of  the  author  who  first  most  csreiidly  de- 
scribed them;  as  the  ossicles  of  Sertin,  of  Jtfbrjojni- — vriugs  of /nsrr««o».  Sec. 

General  ntuuttim  of  bmta.  Tht  ntuation  of  a  bone  is  determined  by  com- 
paring the  place  which  it  occupies  with  that  occnpied  by  other  bones  of  the 
skeleton.  In  order  to  make  this  comparison,  the  skeleton  Is  supposed  to  be 
surrounded  by  certain  [Janes,  which  are  thus  denominated :  —-1.  Ab  anterior 
fibou,  pasung  before  the  forehead,  the  breast,  and  the  feet :  —  i.  A  poalerior 
plane,  passing  Isdiind  the  occipnt  uid  the  heels :  —  ^  A  superior  plane,  placed 
MmsontallyalKmlhe  head:  —  4.  Aa  inferior  plane,  which  passes  below  tlie 
ariM«f4MiMt:-^6.  and  6.  ne  too  taOral planet,  which  complete  the  sort  of 
esse  or  paraHeiopiped  with  wliich  ne  i^iippose  the  skeleton  to  be  surrounded. 
Lastly,  thcdtdetoa  being  symmttrical.  L  e.  exactly  divisible  into  two  similar 
halves,  we  ubnil  a.  screnlh  imaginiLry  plane,  the  median  or  antero-posterior, 
separating  theet  twohalveG.  By  the  tcim  median  line  is  understood  an  iiiiagi- 
eary  line  traced  eo  as  to  mark  exteriorly  the  division  of  all  the  symmetrical 
bones  of  the  skeletoD  into  two  similar  holves. 

Theaa  points  being  understood,  nothing  ia  more'  wsy  than  to  determine  tb« 
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poution  of  a  bone.  If  it  approach  nearer  to  the  anterior  plane  than  others 
with  which  it  is  compared,  it  is  said  to  be  anterior  to  them ;  if  it  be  nearer  the 
posterior  plane,  it  is  said  to  be  posterior  to  them.  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
malar  or  cheek  bones.  With  respect  to  the  whole  face,  they  are  placed  at  the 
anterior,  superior,  and  in  some  degree  the  lateral  part:  relatively  to  the 
neighboming  bones  they  are  situated :  —  1.  below  the  frontal :  —  2.  above  and 
a  little  external  to  the  maxillary :  —  3.  before  the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporaL 

Direction  of  bones.  The  direction  of  a  bone  is  absolute  or  relative.  The 
absolute  direction  is  expressed  by  the  iermB  straight,  curved,  angular,  or  twisted, 
in  a  word  it  is  the  direction  of  a  bone  considered  by  itself,  or  independently  of  its 
situation  in  the  skeleton.  The  long  bones  are  never  quite  straight:  sometimes 
they  present  a  slight  degree  of  curvature,  as  the  femur;  sometimes  their 
extremities  are  curved  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  letter  S,  as  the  clavicle : 
sometimes  again  they  are  twisted  upon  their  own  axes,  as  Uie  humerus,  the 
fibula,  &c 

The  rdative  direction  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  planes  which  cir- 
eomscribe  the  skeleton.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  a  bone  is  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
o%ue.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  terms  vertical  and 
borizontal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  oblique  direction,  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
is  determined  by  the  respective  situations  of  its  two  extremities.  For  example, 
a  bone  is  oblique,  when  one  extremity  approximates  the  superior,  the  median, 
and  the  posterior  planes,  while  the  other  approaches  nearer  to  the  inferior,  la- 
teral, and  anterior  planes :  such  a  bone  is  said  to  be  oblique,  from  above  down' 
vards,  frx>m  within  outwards,  and  from  behind  forwards.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  this  way  the  situation  of  a  bone  relatively  to  the  different  planes,  may  be 
determined  with  the  greatest  exactness.  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  de- 
scribing the  direction  of  a  bone,  we  should  always  set  out  from  the  same  point. 
Thus  if  the  direction  of  a  bone  from  above  downwards  is  spoken  o^  in  deter- 
mining its  obliquity  frt>m  before  backwards,  and  frt>m  within  outwards,  we 
should  always  commence  with  the  superior  extremity. 

Size,  weight,  and  density  of  hones.  The  size  of  a  bone  may  be  measured  by 
the  extent  of  its  three  dimensions ;  but  as  an  exact  estimate  is  not  in  general 
required,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  volume  of  each  bone  relatively  to  others, 
whence  has  arisen  the  division  df  bones  into  great,  middle-sized,  and  smaR ;  a 
distinction,  however,  altogether  vague  and  fritile,  since  from  the  largest  to  the 
Bnallest  bones  there  is  so  regular  a  gradation  that  the  limits  assign^  must  be 
qute  arbitrary. 

The  weight  or  the  mass  of  the  skeleton  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
the  weight  of  each  bone,  and  the  comparative  weight  of  different  bones,  are 
pomts  of  little  interest ;  such  however  is  not  the  case  with  the  specific  weight 
or  density  of  bones. 

In  respect  of  density,  viz.  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  given  volume,  the 
hones  are  the  heaviest  of  all  organs.     The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  by  no 
means  contradicted  by  the  lightness  of  certain  bones,  which  is  only  apparent, 
and  which  is  caused  by  vacant  spaces  or  cells  in  their  substance.     This  den- 
sity varies  in  different  kinds  of  bones,  in  bones  of  the  same  kind,  and  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone.     Thus,  in  the  long  bones,  the  greatest  den- 
sity is  in  the  middle :  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  and  the  short  bones 
have  a  much  lower  density.    The  broad  or  flat  bones  hold  a  middle  place 
between  the  shaft  of  long  bones  and  the  short  bones.    Of  these  broad  bones 
those  of  the  cranium  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  pelvis.     Age  has  a  remark- 
shle  influence  upon  the  specific  weight  of  bones.    It  has  been  said  that  the 
bones  of  the  aged  are  specifically  more  heavy  than  those  of  the  adult.  Just  as 
the  bones  of  the  adult  are  specifically  heavier  than  those  of  the  infimt :  and  ihiA 
ttsertion  appears  the  more  probable,  from  it  being  generally  admitted,  as  a 
Iftw  of  organisation,  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  increases  in  bones,  with  the  ^10* 
peas  of  age ;  and  it  is  -weH-known  titat  the  weight  of  bonei  d^eods  bi  put  OHlilbA 
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presence  of  tlus  calcareous  phosphate.  But  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others^ 
ezperienco  has  refuted  these  preconceived  opinions.  Thus,  it  is  certain  tiiat 
the  specific,  as  well  as  the  ahsolute  weight  of  bones,  is  much  less  considerable 
in  the  old  person  than  in  the  adult :  and  this  difference  depends  upon  the  loss 
of  substance  which  the  bones  undergo,  in  common  with  all  other  tissues, 
during  the  progress  of  age :  thus,  m  aged  subjects,  the  walls  of  the  cy- 
linder of  the  long  bones  are  remarkably  diminished  in  thickness,  while  the 
medullary  cavity  is  proportionally  increased.  We  may  even  affirm  with 
Chaussier,  that  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft  of  long  bones  has  a 
greater  diameter,  in  proportion  as  the  mdividual  is  advanced  in  age.  In  like 
manner  the  cells  of  the  spongy  tissue  become  much  larger,  and  their  walls  ac- 
quire an  extreme  tenuity.  It  may  nevertheless  be  contended,  that  the  weight 
of  the  osseous  fibre,  or  rather  of  the  osseous  molecules  of  the  old  people,  is 
greater  comparatively  than  that  of  the  same  parts  in  the  adult :  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  almost  converted  into  certiunty  by  chemical  analysis,  which  shows 
an  excess  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  of  the  aged :  to  remove  all  doubts 
upon  this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to  grind  an  adult  bone  and  an  old  one, 
and  to  weigh  in  the  balance  an  equal  bulk  of  each  powder.  In  this  way  the 
contradictory  statements  of  certain  authors  might  be  reconciled. 

The  increasing  fhtgility  of  bones  and  the  consequent  fre<^uency  of  fhictures 
in  old  age  is  easily  explained,  since  along  with  the  accumulation  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  diminishes  the  elasticity  whiW  it  increases  the  brittleness,  there  occurs- 
a  diminution  of  bulk,  and  consequently  there  is  less  resistance.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  quanti^  of  calcareous  phosphate  alone,  that  the  osseous  system 
can  be  said  to  preponderate  in  old  age. 

Shape  of  bones.  The  shape  of  a  bone  is  determined,  1.  by  comparison  either 
with  different  known  objects,  or  with  geometrical  figures :  thus  the  frontal 
bone  has  been  compared  to  the  scallop-shells  of  pilgrims,  the  sphenoid  to  a 
bat  with  extended  wings,  &c.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  exactness,  this  method  of  comparison,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients, 
cannot  be  altogether  proscribed.  The  comparison  of  bones  whose  forms  are 
so  irregular  with  the  regular  solid  figures  of  which  geometry  treats,  is  no  less 
inaccurate  than  the  preceding ;  nevertheless,  we  shall  continue,  like  other  ana- 
tomists, to  speak  of  the  short  bones  as  cuboiddl,  the  shafts  of  long  bones  as  being 
prismatic  and  iriangvlar,  the  lower  maxillse  parabolic^  &c.  We  shall  speak  of 
spheres,  of  cones,  of  ovoids,  of  cylinders,  &c 

2.  The  symmetry  or  want  of  symmetry  of  bones  is  a  fundamental  point  in 
the  determination  of  their  figure :  thus  some  bones  are  divisible  into  two  halves 
exactly  resembling  each  other ;  these  are  the  symmetrical  or  azygos  bones,  also 
called  median,  because  they  always  occupy  the  middle  line.  The  others  can- 
not be  divided  into  two  siimlar  parts :  these  are  the  asymmetrical  bones,  called 
also  lateral  or  corresponding,  because  they  are  always  in  pairs,  and  situated- 
on  opposite  sides  of  tiie  median  line. 

3.  The  figure  of  a  bone  comprehends  also  the  proportion  which  its  three  di- 
mensions bear  to  each  other.  When  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  are  nearly  equal,  the  bone  is  said  to  be  short ;  when  the  length  and 
breadth  are  almost  the  same,  and  both  greater  than  the  thickness,  the  bone  is 
called  broad  or  fiat  Lastly,  the  predominance  of  one  dimension  over  the  two 
others  constitutes  the  character  of  long  bones.  The  distinction  here  drawn, 
however,  is  not  altogether  exact,  because  there  are  certain  mixed  bones  which 
partake  at  the  same  time  of  the  character  of  the  long  and  the  broad  bones. 

Some  general  observations  upon  the  three  great  classes  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  as  tiiiey  will  be  applicable  in  the  description  of  the  individual  bones. 

OenercU  Characters  of  longy  flaty  and  short  Bones. 

Of  hug  hones.  The  long  bones  are  situated  in  the  extremities,  in  the 
centre  of  i^di-  they  form  a  set  of  pillars  or  levers  placed  upon  each  other. 
The  bones  of  the  abdominal  extremities  are  generally  longer  and  larger  than 
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tiiose  of  the  thoracic  The  longest  bones  are  m  the  upper  part  of  the  limbs; 
it  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  length  of  bones  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
proximity  to  the  trunk.  The  diameter  of  the  long  bones  is  smallest  in  their 
middle.  From  this  part,  as  from  a  centre,  thej  gradually  increase  in  volume, 
and  at  their  extremities  are  much  enlarged,  so  as  to  present  a  diameter  double 
or  treble  that  of  the  shaft  Every  long  bone,  therefore,  presents  a  bicomcai 
form,  i.  e.  is  shaped  like  two  cones  united  by  their  summits. 

A  long  bone  consists  of  a  sfto^and  extremities.  The  shqft  of  the  long  bones 
is  almost  always  prismatic  and  triangular ;  so  much  so,  that  in  this  respect 
the  bones  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  organised  bodies, 
which  have  usually  a  rounded  form,  and  to  approach  nearer  that  of  the  minetml 
kingdom,  the  characteristic  shape  of  which  is  angular. 

Ihe  extremities  of  long  bones  are  enlarged,  that  they  may  serve,  1.  for 
articulations ;  2.  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments  and  muscles ;  8.  for  the  reflec- 
tioQ  of  tendons,  the  directicm  of  which  they  alter.  Each  extremity  presents  a 
smooth  articular  sur&ce,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  not  per- 
forated by  any  foramina,  and  a  non-articular  portion,  rough,  pierced  with  aper- 
tures, and  covered  with  eminences  and  deprcimons. 

Of  broad  or  JkU  homes.  These  bones,  intended  to  form  the  parietes  of 
cavities,  are  more  or  less  curved,  and  present,  for  consideration,  a  circumference 
and  two  surfhces ;  the  internal  concave,  the  external  convex.  No  single  broad 
bone  constitutes  a  cavity ;  there  are  alwajrs  a  certain  number  united  for  this 
pmpose.  Some  broad  bones  are  alternately  concave  and  convex  on  the  same 
sornce,  as  the  haunch  bones.  In  flat  or  broad  bones  there  is  no  accurate 
correspondence  between  the  inequalities,  ridges,  or  depressions  of  the  two 
snrlhces.  Thus  the  iliac  portion  of  the  haunch  bones,  instead  of  presenting  a 
convexity  on  the  inner  sur&ce,  to  correspond  with  the  external  iUac  fossa,  is 
hollowed  out  into  another  depression,  the  internal  iliac  fossa.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  cranium  certain  impressions  and  eminences  exist  on  the  internal  sur&ce, 
while  the  external  is  uniformly  convex  and  almost  smooth.  The  parietal,  and 
even  the  occipital  protuberances,  would  be  twice  or  three  times  more  prominent 
if  the  interior  concavity  were  faithfully  represented  by  a  corresponding  external 
prominence,  and  if  this  concavity  were  not  in  a  great  measure  hollowed  out 
from  the  substance  of  the  bouA. 

The  circumference  of  broad  bones  being  intended  either  for  articulations,  or 
for  insertions,  is  for  this  purpose  greatly  thickened.  Thus  the  parietal  bones, 
which  are  veirthin  at  their  centre,  become  considerably  thicker  at  the  cir- 
cnmference.  The  broad  bones  present  at  their  circumference  sometimes  a 
simple  enlargement,  when  it  is  intended  for  muscular  insertions  only ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  haunch  bones :  sometimes  indentations  of  various  kinds,  and 
sinuosities,  when  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  articulation  *,  for  instance,  the 
bones  of  the  cranium. 

Of  short  bones.  These  are  pmcipally  met  with  in  the  vertebral  column, 
the  carpus,  and  the  tarsus ;  in  fact,  wherever  great  solidity  is  required  in  con- 
nexion witii  slight  mobility :  several  of  them  are  always  grouped  together ;  their 
form  is  extremely  irregular,  but  generally  cuboid ;  they  have  also  numerous 
iacettes  for  articulation.  The  non-articular  porticm  is  rough  for  the  insertion 
of  ligaments  and  tendons. 

Regions  of  bones.  There  are  so  many  objects  to  be  considered  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  bone,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  omisAon  of  any 
essential  detail  in  the  description,  to  divide  the  surface  into  a  certain  number 
of  parts  or  regions,  which  should  be  successively  examined.  These  difiPerent 
parts  or  regions  have  been  denominated  faces,  borders^  and  angles.  Thus  in 
the  prismatic  and  triangular  shafts  of  long  bones,  there  are  three  faces  and  three 
borders  to  be  considered ;  in  the  flat  bones  two  faces  and  a  circumference,  which 
is  again  subdivided  into  borders  and  amgles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  these  bor» 
ders.  There  are  sixfiices  in  the  short  bones.  These  faces  and  borders  are 
named  sometimes  fhmi  their  fitnatiaD  n^wmr,  inferior^  tmteriar^  posterior^  &.c*\ 
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sometimes  from  the  parts  which  they  contrihute  to  form,  sach  as  the  crbital  and 
palatine  faces  of  the  saperior  maxillary  bone ;  sometimes  from  their  relatioiis 
to  other  parts,  as  the  cerebral  and  cutaneous  face  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
the  frontal,  occipital,  and  temporal  borders  of  the  parietal  bones.  When  the 
borders  give  insertion  to  a  great  number  of  muscles,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  di-vide  these  into  three  parts  or  parallel  lines  :  the  middle  is  then 
called  the  interstice,  and  the  two  lateral  are  named  lips,  the  internal  and  external 
lip ;  the  superior  border  of  the  haunch  bone,  and  the  linea  aspera  of  the  f^mur 
are  examples. 

Eminences  and  cavities  of  bones.  The  bones  present  certain  eminences  and 
caidties,  of  which  it  is  proper  to  take  a  general  survey  in  this  place. 

Eminences  of  bones.  The  osseous  eminences  or  processes  were  divided  by 
the  ancients  into  two  great  classes,  apophyses  and  epiphyses,  disting^hed  by 
the  difference  of  their  mode  of  development.  According  to  their  view,  some 
of  these  eminences  arise  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  appearing  to  be  nothing 
more  than  prolongations  or  vegetations  of  its  substance :  these  they  called 
apophyses;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  by  separate  osseous  centres  or 
nuclei,  which  make  their  appearance  at  various  times  during  the  process  of 
the  development  of  bone :  to  these  they  gave  the  name  of  epiphyses.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  founded  upon  incomplete  observation,  has  been  totally  re- 
jected, since  the  researches  of  M.  Serres  on  Osteogeny  have  rendered  it  evi- 
dent, that  almost  all  the  osseous  eminences  are  developed  from  isolated 
nodules ;  so  that  an  eminence,  which  at  one  time  is  an  epiphysis,  becomes 
afterwards  an  apophysis.  If  therefore  the  majority  of  eminences  are  formed 
fhmi  separate  osseous  points,  the  difference  between  them  can  apply  only 
to  the  relative  periods  at  which  they  become  united  to  the  body  of  the  bone. 

A  fiir  more  miportant  distinction  is  that  by  which  the  eminences  are  di- 
vided into  articular  and  non-articular. 

The  articular  eminences  have  received  different  names.  1.  They  are  called 
denticulations,  when  they  form  angular  eminences  resembling  the  teeth  of  a 
saw ;  these  are  best  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  This  kind  of  eminence 
is  employed  only  in  immoveable  articulations. 

The  others  belong  to  joints  which  admit  of  motion,  and  have  received  the 
following  names :  1.  They  are  called  heads  when  they  represent  a  portion  of 
a  sphere  supported  by  a  more  contracted  portion  to  which  the  name  of  neck  is 
given ;  for  example,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  2.  The  term  condyle  is 
applied  to  them  when  they  resemble  an  elongated  head,  or  a  portion  of  an 
ovoid  cut  parallel  to  its  greatest  diameter ;  for  example,  the  condyles  of  the 
inferior  maxilla. 

The  non-artiadar  eminences  are  for  the  most  part  designed  for  muscular  in- 
sertions. Their  appellations  are  in  general  d^ved  from  their  shape.  Thus 
they  are  denominated :  — 

1.  Prominences.  When  they  are  but  slightly  elevated,  smooth,  and  almost 
equally  extended  in  all  directions ;  as  the  parietal  and  frontal  eminences. 

2.  Mammary  processes.  When  they  resemble  papillss;  for  instance,  the 
mamillary  processes  of  the  internal  surface,  of  the  lK>nes  of  the  cranium. 

3.  Tuberosities.  When  they  are  of  a  larger  size,  round,  but  uneven ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  occipital  protuberance,  the  bicipital  tuberosity  (or  tubercle)  of  the 
radius. 

4.  Spines  or  spinous  processes.  When  feom  their  acuminated,  but  generally 
rugged  form  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  thorn ;  as  the  spine  of  the  tibia* 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

5.  Lines.  When  their  length  greatly  exceeds  their  breadth ;  as  the  semi- 
circular lines  of  the  occipital  bone.  When  these  lines  are  more  prominent  and 
covered  with  asperities,  they  receive  the  name  of  linesD  asperse ;  as  the  linea 
aspera  of  the  femur. 

'    6.  Crests.  Wheathey  are  elevated,  and  have  a  sharp  ed^e ;  as  the  external 
and  interoBl  crest  of  the  occipital  Ixme,  the  crest  <^  Uie  tibia.    One  of  these 
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eminences  bas  been  denominated  the  crista  gaJU^  because  it  bears  some  re* 
lemblance  to  the  comb  of  a  cock. 

7.  The  term  api^hysea  (or  processes)  has  been  retidned  for  those  eminences 
which  are  of  a  certain  size,  and  appear  to  form  as  it  were  a  little  bone  super- 
added to  that  from  which  they  spring ;  they  are  distinguished  for  the  most 
part  by  epithets  derived  from  their  shape.  Thus,  the  cTitund  processes  of  the 
sphenoid  are  so  called  from  their  supposed  resembhmce  to  the  supporters  of  a  bed 
(icXbrif,  a  bed;  cISos,  shape).  JRter^i^fou^ processes  are  those  which  are  like  wings 
(rr^pv(,  a  wing).  Mastcid,  such  as  resemble  a  nipple  (juurrhs,  mamma).  Zyao' 
maiicj  such  as  have  the  form  of  a  yoke  (Cv7^$,  ayoke).  Styloid,  such  as  are  like 
a  style.  Coronoid,  such  as  are  shaped  like  one  of  die  angular  projections  of 
a  duidem.*  Odontoid^  such  as  resemble  a  tooth ;  as  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra.  Coracoid,  such  as  have  the  form  of  a  raven's  beak 
(icJfa(,  a  raven) ;  as  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  Malleoli^  such  as 
are  like  a  hammer  (malleus,  a  hammer). 

Some  processes  have  received  names :  1.  from  the  parts  they  contribute  to 
form — orbitar  processes,  malar  processes,  olecranon  (u»\iini,  the  elbow ;  Kpdvov, 
head) :  2.  from  their  direction ;  as  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  max- 
illa :  3.  from  their  uses ;  as  the  trochanters  (rpox^u,  to  turn),  because  they 
serve  for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  which  rotate  the  leg  on  its  own  axis. 

No  part  of  the  language  of  osteology  perhaps  is  more  £Euilty  than  the  no- 
menclature of  the  eminences.  Thus,  how  unlike  is  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebree,  or  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
to  the  diminutive  projection  called  styloid  of  the  ra^us  !  Many  eminences 
whieh  perform  analogous  offices  have  received  different  names :  thus  the  emi- 
nences of  the  humerus,  which  give  attachment  to  its  rotating  muscles,  are 
called  the  great  and  small  tuberosities ;  while  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
femur  have  been  denominated  trochanters.  Whilst  therefore  we  retain  the 
names  consecrated  by  usage,  we  shall  be  careful  to  point  out  the  more  radonal 
terms  substituted  by  modem  anatomists,  and  particularly  by  Chaussier. 

The  size  of  the  eminences  of  insertion  is  in  general  proportional  to  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  which  are  attached  to 
them.  To  be  convinced  of  this  feu^t,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  male 
and  female  skeleton,  or  that  of  a  man  of  sedentary  habits  and  that  of  a  person 
devoted  to  athletic  exercises.  This  remarkable  correspondence  between  the 
size  of  osseous  eminences  and  the  strength  of  the  muscles  which  are  inserted 
into  them,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  these  eminences  are  formed  by 
muscular  traction.  It  is  easy  to  refute  this  notion,  and  without  entering  into 
details  which  belong  to  general  anatomy,  we  shall  prove,  by  facts,  that  the  osseous 
projections  enter  into  the  primordial  plan  of  organisation,  so  much  so,  that 
they  would  have  doubtless  existed,  even  though  the  muscles  had  never  exer- 
cised any  traction  upon  the  bones.  I  have  twice  had  occasion  to  dissect  the 
thoracic  extremities  of  individuals,  who  in  consequence  of  convulsions  during 
their  earliest  infancy  had  suffered  complete  paralysis  of  these  parts.  The  limb 
affected  had  scarcely  the  proportions  of  that  of  a  child  of  eight  or  nine 
years,  whilst  the  opposite  limb  was  perfectly  developed.  Nevertheless  in  this 
atrophied  limb  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  largest  projections  were  perfectly 
marked.  Moreover,  very  powerful  muscles  are  often  inserted  into  cavities,  as, 
for  instance,  the  pterygoid  cavity  of  the  sphenoid. 

Cavities  of  bones.  Besides  the  great  cavities  of  the  skeleton,  cavities  in 
the  formation  of  which  many  bones  concur,  and  which  are  destined  to  lodge 
and  defend  the  organs  most  important  to  life,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
smaller  excavations  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself. 

These  cavities,  like  the  eminences,  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  orft- 
*ie¥ittr  and  non-articular.  The  articular  cavities  have  received  different  names. 
!•  The  term  conoid  designates  the  articular  cavity  in  the  haunch  bone,  be- 

■ 

*  C  Also  flrom  »«(wi>«},  a  crow— like  a  crow*s  beak.] 
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cause  it  is  deep  and  round,  like  a  vessel  known  by  the  ancients  under  the  nam^ 
of  tcor^Kti,  2.  The  name  glenoid  (from  7^1^)  is  applied  to  many  articular 
cavities,  which  are  more  shallow ;  for  example,  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula, the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  "bone.  8.  The  term  alveoli  has  been 
assigned  to  the  cells  or  sockets  in  which  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  lodged.  It  is 
not  correct,  however,  to  consider  as  an  articulation  the  union  of  the  teeth  with 
the  jaws,  because,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  the  teeth  are  not  true  bones. 

The  non^curtictdar  cavities  are  to  be  considered  with  reference  both  to  ih&t 
figure,  and  their  uses.  From  their  fi^e  they  have  received  the  following  deno- 
minations: 1.  FosscBy  or  pits,  are  cavities  largely  excavated,  wider  at  the  margin 
than  at  the  bottom ;  ex.  the  parietal  fossse.  2.  Sinuses  are  cavities  with  a  narrow 
entrance ;  as  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  maxillary  sinus,  &c.  8.  The  term  cells  is 
applied  when  the  cavities  are  small  but  numerous,  and  communicating  with  each 
other,  as  the  ethmoidal  cells,  &c.  4.  Channels  (gutters)  are  cavities  which 
resemble  an  open  semi-cylindrical  canal;  as  the  channels  for  the  longitudinal 
and  lateral  sinuses  of  the  skulL  5.  These  take  the  name  of  grooves  (coulisses) 
when  they  are  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  for  the  passage  ot  tendons ; 
as  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  The  term  puUey  or  trochlea  is  applied 
to  grooves,  which  have  their  two  borders  also  covered  with  cartilage.  6.  Fur- 
rows are  superficial  impressions,  long  but  very  narrow,  and  intended  for  the 
lodgment  of  vessels  or  nerves,  as  the  farrows  for  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
7.  When  more  deeply  excavated  than  the  last,  and  angular  at  the  bottom,  they 
are  named  by  the  French  anatomists  JRainures,  8.  A  notch  (incisura)  is  a 
cavity  cut  in  the  edge  of  a  bone.* 

The  cavities  which  we  have  described  exist  only  on  one  surfkce  of  a  bone ; 
those  which  perforate  its  substance  are  usually  denominated  foramina  or  Aofes. 

1.  When  a  foramen  has  an  irregular,  and,  as  it  were,  lacerated  orifice,  it  is 
named  &  foramen  lacervm,  2.  When  its  orifice  is  very  small  and  irregular,  it  is 
called  hiatus ;  when  the  opening  is  long,  narrow,  and  resembling  a  crack  or 
slit,  it  is  denominated  a  fissure ;  as  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  glenoid  fissure, 
&c.  3.  If  the  perforation  runs  some  way  through  the  substance  of  a  bone  it 
is  called  a  conduit  or  canal,  as  the  Vidian  canal,  carotid  canal,  &c 

There  are  some  canals  which  lodge  the  vessels  intended  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  bone :  these  are  called  nutritious  canals.  They  are  divided  into  three 
kinds. 

The  first  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  and  to  some 
broad  bones,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  bone  very  obliquely.  These  are 
the  nutritious  canals,  properly  so  catted.  Anatomists  carefully  point  out  their 
situation,  size,  and  direction,  in  describing  each  bone. 

The  second  kind  are  seen  on  the  extremities  of  long  bones,  on  the  borders 
or  adjoining  the  borders  of  broad  bones.  Canals  of  this  kind  are  generally 
near  the  aiticular  sur&ces.  Their  number  is  always  considerable.  Bichat 
has  counted  140  on  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh  bone,  twenty  upon  a  vertebra, 
and  fift^'  upon  the  os  calcis. 

The  thinl  kind  of  nutritious  canals  are  exceedingly  small,  and  might  be  de- 
nominated the  capillary  canals  of  hones.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  surface  of  all  bones.  They  may  be  easily  seen  by  aid  of  a  good  mag- 
nifying glass ;  l^eir  presence  is  also  mdicated  by  the  drops  of  blood  which  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface  of  a  bone  on  tearing  off  the  periosteum ;  for  example,  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium  after  separating  the  dura  mater.  The 
diameter  of  these  Uttle  canals  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  the  ^  of  a  line 

The  further  progress  of  the  above-mentioned  canals  is  as  follows :  those  of 
the  first  kind  which  belong  to  the  long  bones,  soon  divide  into  two  secondary 
canals,  one  ascending,  the  other  descending,  and  communicating  with  the 
central  or  medullary  cavity.  Those  which  are  situated  in  the  broad  bones 
form  winding  passnges,  which  run  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone. 

*  IThere  if  great  latitude  among  anatomical  writers  in  tlie  use  of  these  terms.] 
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The  caaals  of  the  second  kind  tometimea  iwss  completely  through  the  bone 
(y  in  the  bodies  of  the  Tertebne),  and  they  communicate  with  the  spongy 
tittue.  The  canals  of  the  third  kind  terminate  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  in 
the  compact  substance  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  short 
boaes.  Such  are  the  forms  and  general  arrangement  of  all  the  cavities  which 
exist  on  the  surface  of  a  bone :  the  following  are  their  uses :  1.  They  serve 
for  the  reception  and  protection  of  certain  organs ;  ex.  the  occipital  fosss, 
which  receive  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  2.  For  insertion  or  surfiices  of  at- 
tachment, as  those  on  which  muscular  fibres  are  implanted,  as  the  temporal  and 
pterygoid  fossse.  3.  For  the  transmission  of  certain  organs,  such  as  vessels 
and  nerves  which  have  to  pass  into  or  out  of  an  osseous  cavi^ ;  such  are  the 
fissures,  canals,  foramina,  &c.  4.  For  increasing  the  extent  d  sur&ce ;  as  the 
sinuses  and  cells,  connected  with  the  organ  of  smelling,  the  surface  of  which 
they  greatly  enlarge  by  their  numerous  anfiractuosities.  *  5.  For  the  easy 
])assage  of  tendons  and  sometimes  for  their  reflection,  so  that  the  original  di- 
rection of  the  force  is  changed.  To  this  class  belong  the  bicipital  groove  of 
the  humerus,  that  for  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus,  &c  They  are  gene- 
rally converted  into  canals  by  means  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  lines  and  com- 
pletes them.  6.  For  the  nutrition  of  bones,  such  being  the  use  of  the  three 
orders  of  nutritious  canals  already  described.  We  must  mention  along  with 
these  osseous  cavities  other  markings  or  impressions  seen  on  the  awc&ce  of  many 
bones ;  for  example,  the  shallow  depressions  in  the  lower  Jaw  bone  for  the  sub- 
lingual and  sub-maxillary  glands,  the  impressions  named  digital  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cranium. 

As  the  eminences  of  bones  have  been  attributed  to  the  mechanical  effect  of 
muscular  traction,  so  the  various  impressions  and  vascular  fturows  upon  the 
mtemal  sur^e  of  the  cranium  have  bieen  considered  to  be  the  result  of  pressure 
and  pulsation.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  simple 
statement,  that  the  impressions  and  eminences  on  the  inside  of  tiie  cranial  bones 
exactly  correspond  with  the  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
brain,  and  also  that  the  osseous  furrows  for  the  middle  meningeal  artery  cor- 
rectly represent  the  ramifications  of  tha;t  vesseL 

We  may  here  point  out  certain  rales  to  be  followed  in  describing  the  ex- 
ternal coiibrmation  of  bones.  1.  In  describing  the  sur&ce  of  a  bone  it  should 
be  so  divided,  that  the  description  may  comprehend  but  few  objects  at  a  time. 
Thus  a  broad  bone  is  to  be  divided  into  two  sur&ces,  into  angles  and  borders, 
which  are  to  be  successively  studied.  2.  The  bone  being  thus  subdivided  into 
regions,  each  of  these  is  then  examined,  care  being  taken  regularly  to  proceed 
from  one  part  to  its  opposite,  t.  e,  to  pass  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  sur- 
face, and  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior.  This  is  the  only  method  which  in 
a  long  description  will  guard  against  omissions  and  avoid  tiresome  repetitions. 
3.  It  is  also  of  great  importance,  in  considering  the  objects  presented  by  each 
region  or  surface,  to  follow  an  invariable  and  regularly  progressive  order. 
Thus,  after  exposing  the  objects  placed  in  front,  the  examination  should  be  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  this  point  backwards.  4.  In  the  symmetrical 
bones,  it  is  advisable  to  describe,  first,  the  objects  situated  in  the  median  line, 
and  afterwards  those  piaced  laterally. 

Internal  conformation  of  bones.  The  tissue  of  bones,  like  that  of  most  other 
organs,  presents  the  appearance  of  fibres,  whose  properties  are  throughout 
identical,  but  which  by  certain  differences  in  their  mode  of  arrangement-  give 
rise  to  two  forms  or  modifications  of  structure.  To  one  of  these  the  name  of 
compact  substance  has  been  given ;  to  the  other  that  of  spongy  or  cancellated  sub^ 
ttance,  A  subordinate  modification  of  the  latter  has  long  been  described  under 
the  name  of  reticular  tissue. 

The  spongy  or  cellular  substance  has  the  appearance  of  ceUs  and  areolee,  of 

*  [  Whaterer  other  purpose  they  may  lenre,  such  cells  and  sinuses  are,  In  most  Instances,  to  bs 
regarded  as  a  provision  for  increasing  the  bulk  and  strength  of  bones  without  a  correspoodiDg 
augmentation  of  weight.] 
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an  irregular  shape  and  yariable  size,  all  of  which  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  their  walls  are  partly  fibrous,  partly  lamellar.  The  compact  substance 
seems  to  consist  of  fibres  strongly  compressed,  so  as  to  form  a  close  firm  tissue. 
It  is  both  fibrous  and  areolar.  By  means  of  careful  inspection,  softening 
the  bone  in  nitric  acid  and  studying  its  development,  it  has  been  clearly  prorea 
that  it  \a  fibrous  and  that  in  long  bones  the  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally, 
while  in  broad  bones  they  seem  to  diverge  like  rays  from  the  centre  to  every  part 
of  the  circumference ;  and  that  in  the  short  bones  they  are  disposed  irregnliffly, 
so  as  to  form  a  superficial  layer,  or  crust  The  researches  of  Malpighi  have 
conclusively  shown  that  it  is  also  areolar,  or  spongy.  By  examining  a  bone 
softened  by  nitric  acid  or  studying  it  in  the  foetal  state,  it  may  be  seen  that  in 
&ct  the  compact  tissue  is  nothing  more  than  an  areolar  substance,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  extremely  close,  and  much  elongated.  Accidental  ossifications,  and 
the  diseases  of  bone  which  so  frequently  exhibit  the  compact  tissue  converted 
into  spongy,  and  the  spongy  changed  into  compact,  complete  the  demonstration.* 

In  strictness*  therefore,  but  one  form  of  osseous  tissue  can  be  admitted, 
namely,  the  areolar,  which  presents  itself  under  two  aspects,  sometimes  being 
close,  compact,  and  fisisciculated,  sometimes  spongy  and  cellular.  Having  thus 
become  acquainted  with  these  two  forms  of  osseous  tissue,  their  general  ar- 
rangement in  the  different  kinds  of  bones  is  next  to  be  examined. 

Internal  structure  of  long  bones,  A  vertical  section  of  a  long  bone  presents 
in  the  body  or  shaft  a  cylindrical  cavity,  which,  in  the  fresh  state,  is  filled  with 
a  soft  fatty  substance,  named  the  marrow.  This  cavity,  or  meduUary  canal, 
is  of  greatest  diameter  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft ;  and  as  it  recedes  from  this 
point,  it  is  narrowed  and  intersected  at  various  parts  by  lamellae  detached  from 
the  sides,  and  forming  a  sort  of  incomplete  partitions.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  a  complete  partition :  thus  I  have  seen  the  cylinder  of  a  femur  divided 
into  two  distinct  halves  by  a  horizontal  partition  situated  precisely  in  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  The  medullary  canal  is  not  regularly  cylindrical,  nor 
does  it  correspond  in  figure  with  the  external  surface  of  the  bone.  It  com- 
municates witii  the  exterior  by  means  of  the  nutritious  canals,  which  some- 
times run  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  parallel  to 
the  medullary  cavity,  with  which  they  communicate  by  numerous  apertures, 
and  transmit  the  vessels  as  &r  as  the  extremities  of  the  bone.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  cavity  existed  only  in  order  to  receive  the  marrow,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  marrow  existed  only  to  fill  up  the 
cavity.  Whatever  be  the  uses  of  the  marrow,  it  is  certain  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  long  bones  is  an  advantageous  provision  for 
strength;  for  it  is  proved  in  physics,  that  of  two  cylinders  composed  of  the 
same  material  in  equal  quantity,  the  one  which  is  hollow,  and  whose  diameters 
are  consequentiy  greater,  will  offer  greater  resistance  than  that  which  is  solid. 
By  the  contrivance,  therefore,  of  the  medullary  canal  there  is  an  increase  of 
strength  without  augmentation  of  weight  There  is  another  advantage  in  this 
arrangement,  viz.  tiie  increase  of  volume  without  corresponding  increase 
of  weight  For  since  the  bones  are  intended  to  give  insertion  to  numerous 
muscles,  it  is  necessary  that  their  surfaces  should  not  be  reduced  to  too  small 
dimensions,  but  this  must  have  been  the  result  had  the  waUs  of  the  hollow 
cylinder  been  compressed  so  as  to  form  a  solid  rod.    The  marrow  consists  of 

*  [The  description  in  the  text  applies  to  the  more  obvious  structure  of  bone ;  but  when  ex- 
amined  with  the  microscope,  the  osseous  substance,  both  compact  and  spongy,  is  seen  to  con- 
slst  of  expeedingly  fine  lamellae  laid  on  one  another.  In  the  compact  external  crust  of  bones 
these  lamellse  nm  parallel  with  the  surface ;  Uiey  also  surround  concentrically  the  small  cavities 
of  the  compact  substance  and  the  cells  of  the  spongy  texture,  the  parietes  or  which  they  form. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  coarser  layers  and  plates  described  in  the  compact 
substance  by  Gagliardi,  Monro,  and  others  of  the  older  writers.  Along  with  the  lamellae  there 
are  minute,  opaque,  white  bodies,  with  extremely  fine  lines  irreguUu'ly  branching  out  from 
tiiem.    These  bodies,  which  can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  are  nnned  the 


osseous  corpuscules ;  they  obviously  contain  calcareous  matter,  and  are  probably  minute  ra- 
mified caviaes  lined  with  earthy  salts.  The  earthy  matter  of  bone,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
tte  corpuscules,  for  the  intermediate  substance  is  also  impregnated  with  it.  For  a  representation 


mified  caviaes  lined  with  earthy  salts.    The  earthy  matter  of  bone,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
tte  oorpuscoles,  for  the  intermediate  substance  is  also  impregnated  with  it.  For  a  repres 
of  the  minute  structure  of  bone,  see  Mutter's  Physiology^  translated  by  Baly,  Plate  I.] 
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two  distinct  parts ; — 1.  The  medullary  membrane  which  lines  the  walls  of  the 
etnal ;  2.  The  fatty  tissue,  properly  so  called,  or  the  medullary  liquid. 

The  membrane,  highly  vascular,  serves  to  nourish  the  internal  layers  of  the 
bone:  it  possesses  great  sensibility  and  a  high  degree  of  vitality.  The  fatty 
tissue,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  insensible.  If  a  probe  be  introduced  into 
the  centre  of  the  medulla  of  a  long  bone  in  a  living  animal,  no  sign  of  pain  is 
evinced«o  long  as  the  instrument  does  not  touch  the  walls  of  the  cavity ;  but  whenever 
the  walls  are  rubbed  or  scratched,  the  pain  becomes  excessive,  and  is  manifested 
by  piercing  cries  and  violent  struggles. 

The  proportion  between  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  medullary  canal,  varies  not  only  in  different  mdividuals,  but 
in  the  same  person  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  the  aged,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  proportionally  much  less  than  in  the  adult :  this  is  one  cause  of  the 
great  fragility  of  the  bones  in  old  age.  Sometimes  in  the  adult  the  waUs  are 
so  thin,  that  the  bone  breaks  hj  the  slightest  force :  in  such  cases  there  is 
in  some  sort  hypertrophy  of  the  medulla  and  atrophy  of  the  bone.  It  is  in  such 
cases  that  firactures  occur  from  the  simple  effect  of  muscular  contraction,  or 
even  firom  moving  in  bed. 

It  is  in  the  central  canal  of  long  bones  that  those  very  delicate  osseous 
lilaments  are  observed,  which,  interlacing  with  each  other,  and  forming  large 
meshes,  give  rise  to  that  variety  of  spongy  tissue  which  has  received  the  name 
diretitndar,  and  which  appears  intended  to  give  support  to  the  medulla.  The 
compact  tissue  diminishes,  and  the  cells  increase  in  number,  the  greater  the 
distimce  firom  the  centre  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  extremities  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  spongy  substance  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  compact  tissue  which  forms  the  shafts  of  the  bones,  divides  and 
labdivides  into  lamellse,  in  order  to  form  the  cells  of  the  extremities.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  a  spongy  structure  in  the  usually  voluminous 
extremities  of  the  long  bones :  they  coidd  not  have  been  compact  without  a 
great  increase  of  weight,  while  the  additional  strength  thus  acquired  would 
have  been  redundant  and  altogether  useless. 

The  cells  of  the  spongy  substance  are  filled  by  an  adipose  tissue,  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  bodies  of  long  bones :  from  its  greater  fluidity  it  has 
been  denominated  medullary  juice. 

Internal  structure  of  broad  bones.  If  the  surface  of  abroad  bone  be  scraped, 
or  if  the  bone  be  sawn  across  perpendicularly  or  obliquely,  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  two  lamelUB  or  tables,  separated  by  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of 
ipongy  tissue.  Hence  the  two  plates  are  insulated,  and  one  may  be  fissured 
or  broken  without  injury  to  the  other.  The  thickness  of  the  compact  laminas 
and  of  the  spongy  tissue  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a  broad 
bone.  At  the  centre,  for  example,  there  is  scarcely  any  spongy  tissue,  and 
hence  the  transparency  of  the  bone  at  this  part  Towards  the  circumference, 
on  the  contrary,  the  spongy  tissue  forms  a  very  thick  layer. 

In  the  bones  which  form  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the  spongy  substance  takes 
the  name  of  diploS  (pnr\6os,  double),  because  it  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
two  tables. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  internal  structure  of  broad  bones, 
H  is  evident  that  their  distinctive  character  depends  as  much  upon  their  internal 
u  their  external  conformation,  and  therefore  the  ribs,  which  according  to  their 
external  characters  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  long  bones,  have  been  classed 
among  the  broad,  because  they  exhibit  in  their  internal  structure  the  characters 
of  the  latter  kind  of  bones. 

Internal  structure  of  short  bones.  The  extremity  of  a  long  bone,  if  separated 
from  the  shaft,  would  represent  a  short  bone,  both  in  its  external  and  internal 
ecmformation  ;  for  a  short  bone  is  a  spongy  mass,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
compact  tissue.  To  their  spongy  structure  the  short  bones,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  long,  owe  their  specific  lightness. 

It  shonld'be  observed,  that  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  internal  stnxc* 
VOL,  I.  c 
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tnre  of  bones  applies  in  strictness  only  to  those  of  the  adult,  because  the  younger 
the  subject,  the  less  are  the  cells  of  the  spongy  tissue  developed.  And  in  like 
manner  as  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  long  bones  diminish  in  thickness,  and 
the  medullary  cavity  increases  in  diameter  in  the  aged,  so  by  the  progress  of 
age  the  walls  of  the  ceUs  become  extremely  thin,  and  the  cells  themselves  very 
large.  In  some  cases  of  disease,  for  example  after  white  swelling  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  I  have  observed  true  medullary  canals  in  the  cuboid  bone  and  calcaneum ; 
and  I  have  remarked  in  one  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  that  the  ribs  adjoining 
the  tumour  were  hollowed  out  by  a  sort  of  medullary  canal  It  is  to  this  dimi- 
nution of  the  osseous  substance,  this  kind  of  atrophy  of  the  bone,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  attribute  the  fragility  so  often  observed  in  the  whole  osseous  system 
in  cancerous  diseases. 

Chemical  composition  of  bones.  The  bony  tissue  consists  essentially  of  two  dis- 
tinct elements,  one  inorganic^  the  other  organised.  When  a  bone  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  salts  are  removed,  it  becomes  flexible  and 
elastic  like  cartilage,  and  though  retaining  its  original  bulk  and  form,  it  is 
fbund  to  have  lost  a  great  part  of  its  weight  By  this  process  its  saline  in- 
gredients have  been  dissolved,  and  nothing  remains  but  its  organic  constituents, 
which  being  subjected  to  boiling,  present  all  the  characters  of  gelatine. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bone  be  calcined,  the  whole  of  its  organic  matter  is 
destroyed,  giving  out  during  the  process  the  odour  of  burned  horn.  A  sub- 
stance remains  which  preserves  exactly  the  shape  and  size  of  the  original 
bone,  but  at  the  same  time  is  very  light,  porous,  and  so  friable,  that  it 
crumbles  to  powder  under  the  slightest  pressure.  If  the  calcination  be  com- 
plete, the  bone  is  rendered  perfectly  white,  but  it  is  black  when  the  burning 
has  not  been  carried  sufficiently  &r ;  it  may  even  be  vitrified  by  a  more  in- 
tense heat  applied  for  a  longer  time.  Prolonged  exposure  to  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture  in  like  manner  remove  the  organised  substance,  and  leave 
only  a  calcareous  residue.  The  two  elements  of  bone  do.  not  bear  the  same 
proportion  at  different  ages.  Certain  diseases  greatly  affect  the  predominance 
of  one  or  the  other,  producing  almost  the  same  effects  as  chemical  agents. 

To  the  inorganic  matter  the  bones  owe  their  hardness  and  durability  ;  to  the 
organised  substance  they  are  indebted  for  their  vitality  and  the  slight  degree 
of  flexibility  and  elasticity  which  they  possess. 

The  following  are  the  results  furnished  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  M.  Ber- 
zelius: — 

1    rknnAMicsn  vAitx      5"  *•  Animal  matter  reducible  to  gelatine  by  boiling       32-17 
1.  ORGANISED  PART      J  2.  Ingoluble  animal  matter         .  -  -         fl3 


2.  Inorganic  part 


"Phosphate  of  lime             ...            .  51*04 

Carbonate  of  lime          ....  irso 

Filiate  of  lime           .            ....  2*0 

Phosphate  of  magnesia          -          -        >          .  1*16 

Soda  and  chloride  ot  sodium  -        •        -          -  1*30 


The  bones  are  furnished  with  vessels  :  by  one  set  arterial  blood  is  trans- 
mitted, by  another  venous  blood  is  returned. 

1.  The  arteries  are  of  three  orders,  corresponding  with  the  osseous  canals 
which  have  been  described  in  speaking  of  the  cavities  of  bones. 

First  order ^  or  arteries  of  the  medullary  canal  of  long  hones.  In  each  medul- 
lary canal  there  is  at  least  one  principal  artery  which  enters  by  the  nutritious 
canal  and  divides  almost  immediately  into  two  branches,  one  ascending,  the 
other  descending.  These  subdivide  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  branches, 
the  interlacements  of  which  form  that  vascular  network  called  the  medullary 
membrane.  With  this  network  the  vessels  of  the  second  order  freely  anasto- 
mose after  their  entrance  at  the  extremities  of  the  bone.  In  consequence  of 
this  important  communication,  the  vessels,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference 
in  the  manner  of  their  entering  the  bone,  can  reciprocally  supply  each  other 
with  blood  In  illustration  of  this,  Bichat  relates  a  singular  case,  m  which  the 
nutritious  foramen  of  a  tibia  was  completely  obliterated,  and  yet  the  nutrition 
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of  the  bone  was  unimpaired.  The  medullary  artery  gives  off  the  twigg  for 
thoM  layers  of  compact  tissue  which  form  the  parietes  of  the  medullary  cavity. 

JTie  arteries  of  &e  second  order,  destined  for  the  spongy  tissue,  enter  the 
bones  by  the  nutritious  foramina  of  the  second  order ;  but  their  number  by 
no  means  corresponds  with  that  of  the  foramina,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
destined  for  the  transmission  of  veins.  These  arteries  communicate  both  with 
the  medullary  artery  already  mentioned  and  with  the  arteries  of  the  periosteonL 

TTte  arteries  of  the  third  order,  or  the  periosteal  arteries,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. This  class  comprehends  the  innumerable  little  arteries  which,  &er  nip 
mifying  in  the  periosteum,  enter  the  bone  by  the  minute  canals  of  the  third  order. 
These  small  vessels  specially  distributed  to  the  exterior  layers  of  compact  sub- 
stance, anastomose  with  the  two  preceding  orders  of  vessels. 

2.  The  veins  of  bones  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries.  But  there  are  pe- 
culiar venous  canals  in  the  interior  of  the  broad  and  the  short  bones,  and  in 
the  spongy  extremities  of  the  long  bones/  These  canals  were  first  described 
by  li.  Dapnytren  in  the  cranial  bones,  where  they  are  very  obvious :  they  are 
perforated  with  lateral  openings,  by  which  they  receive  blood  from  the  ad- 
joming  parts ;  their  parietes  are  formed  by  a  very  thin  plate  of  compact  tissue, 
and  they  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veini. 
We  shall  afterwards  see  that  there  is  a  complete  analogy  between  theee 
venous  canals  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  nature  of  their  parietes,  which  are  fibrous  in  the  sinuses,  but  bony  in  the 
eanals  in  question.  I  have  remarked,  that  in  the  foetus  and  new-bom  in&nts 
the  cells  <^  the  spongy  tissue  which  subsequently  contain  adipose  matter,  are 
filled  with  venous  blood. 

Lffwiphatic  vessels  have  not  yet  been  actually  demonstrated  in  the  bony 
tissue :  but  it  is  probable  that  they  really  exist  there ;  at  least  the  process  of  nu- 
tritiofn  in  bones  and  certain  morbid  phenomena  which  they  present  lead  to  the 
belief  of  their  existence. 

The  ceUvkur  tissue  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bones :  it  contributes 
to  form  their  fibrous  structure. 

Nerves  are  met  with  in  bones.  I  have  seen  a  nervous  twig  entering  the 
nutritious  foramen  of  the  tibia. 

Development  of  BoneSy  or  Osteogeny, 

From  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  foetus,  to  the  period  of  their 
complete  development,  the  bones  pass  through  a  series  of  changes,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in  their  history.  The  inves- 
tigation of  these  changes,  or  of  the  successive  periods  of  development,  is  the 
oQect  of  osteogeny. 

The  development  of  the  bones,  considered  generally,  presents  three  phases 
or  periods,  designated  by  the  name  mvcous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  stage, 

1.  The  nmcous  stage.  The  mucous  condition,  ^e  cellular  of  some  authors, 
has  not  been  well  defined.  Some  apply  the  term  to  that  period  of  formation 
in  which  the  bones  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body  form  but  one  homogeneous 
mass  of  a  mucous  aspect .:  others  use  the  term  to  signify  a  more  advanced 
itage,  in  which  the  bones  acquiring  a  greater  consistence  than  the  surrounding 
parts  begin  to  show  their  development  through  these  more  transparent  tissues. 
In  the  latter  sense  the  mucous  stage  is  obviously  nothing  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cartilaginous,  and  therefore  the  first  acceptation  is  the  only  one  to 
be  retained. 

2.  The  cartilaginoKS  stage  succeeds  the  mucous,  though  the  time  of  the  trans- 
itioo  frcon  the  one  to  the  other  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  Several 
tnatomists  are  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Howship,  that  the  cartilaginous  state  does 
not  neceasarily  intervene  between  the  mucous  and  osseous  conditions ;  that  its 
oocorrence  is  only  satisfiMstorily  draionstrated  in  such  bones  as  are  late  in 
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ossifying,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  sort  of  provisional  condition,  in  -which  the 
cartilage  is  employed  to  perform  the  office  of  bone.  But  -when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  the  first  place,  the  rapid  transition  from  the  cartilaginous  to  the 
osseous  stage  in  certain  bones,  and  secondly,  the  translucency  of  newly  formed 
cartilage  when  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  as  in  the  cranium,  where  the  carti- 
lage is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  fh>m  the  two  membranes  between  which  it 
is  placed,  we  can  conceive  that  the  cartilaginous  stage  may  -easily  have  been 
overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  result  of  my  observations  proves 
that  in  the  natural  process  of  ossification,  every  bone  passes  through  the  state 
of  cartilage. 

When  the  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton  assume  the  cartilaginous  condition, 
the  change  occurs  throughout  their  whole  substance  at  once.  The  notion  of 
central  points  of  cartilaginification,  corresponding  with  the  points  of  ossification, 
is  purely  hypothetical :  a  bone  becomes  cartilaginous  in  all  parts  simultaneously, 
and  never  by  insulated  points.  The  cartilage  has  the  same  figure  as  the  future 
bone. 

Bones  which  are  to  be  permanently  united  by  intermediate  cartilage,  are 
formed  from  one  primitive  piece  of  cartilage,  as  those  of  the  cranium  and  &ce : 
those  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  connected  together  only  by  ligaments,  are 
distinct  and  separable  while  in  the  cartilaginous  state. 

3.  The  osseous  stage.  The  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  skeleton  is  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  second  month'*' ;  but  ossification  commences  in  several  places 
long  before  this  period.  The  first  point  of  ossification  appears  after  the  fourth 
week  in  the  clavicle ;  the  second  in  the  lower  jaw.  From  the  thirty-fifth  to 
the  fortieth  day  points  of  ossification  appear  sometimes  successively,  in  other 
cases  simultaneously,  in  the  thigh-bone,  the  humerus,  the  tibia,  and  upper 
jaw-bone.  From  the  fortieth  to  the  fifty-fifth  day,  points  of  ossification  appear 
at  short  intervals  in  the  annular  portion  of  the  uppermost  vertebrse,  in  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  in  the  ribs,  the  tabular  bones  of  the  skull,  the 
fibula,  the  scapula,  the  ilium,  the  nasal,  palatine,  and  metacarpal  bones,  the  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  metatarsus,  &c.  Once  commenced,  the  os- 
sification proceeds  with  more  or  less  rapidity  in  the  different  bones  during  the 
remainder  of  intra-uterine  life. 

In  the  child  at  birth,  the  shafts  of  the  long,  as  well  as  the  broad  bones,  are 
far  advanced  in  development.  As  to  the  short  bones,  the  vertebrae  are  scarcely 
less  early  in  their  evolution  than  the  long  and  broad  bones ;  the  calcaneum, 
cuboid,  and  sometimes  the  astragalus,  have  points  of  ossification,  but  only 
commencing.  The  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  are  as  yet  without  ossifying  points.  The  remsdning 
short  bones  and  extremities  of  long  bones  ossify  subsequently.  Of  the 
tarsal  bones,  the  scaphoid  is  the  last  to  ossify ;  the  pisiform  is  the  latest  among 
the  carpal  bones  ;  the  patella  is  ossified  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

In  regard  to  the  process  of  ossification,  a  question  of  the  highest  interest 
presents  itself,  viz.  Is  the  successive  appearance  of  the  centres  of  ossification 
governed  by  any  general  law  f 

The  order  of  commencement  of  the  points  of  ossification  is  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  size  of  the  bones.  It  is  true  that  the  smaller  bones,  excepting 
the  ossicles  of  the  ear,  are  later  in  appearing :  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
the  largest  bones  that  are  the  earliest;  tiius  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  appear  long 
after  the  clavicle. 

Proximity  to  the  heart  or  great  vessels  has  no  effect  on  the  precocity  of  de- 
velopment.    Though  the  ribs  which  are  near  the  heart  ossify  speedily,  the 

*  [The  relative  time  of  ossification  of  the  different  bones,  or  at  least  the  order  in  which  it 
commences  in  them,  is  easily  determined ;  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  age  of 
the  embryo  in  its  early  stages,  the  absolute  time  of  fcetal  life  at  which  each  bone  begins  to 
ossify  is  very  uncertain,  and  accordingly  the  statements  of  many  anatomists  differ  from  than 
given  in  the  text :  thus,  the  seventh  week  is  assigned  by  some  as  the  period  when  ossification 
commences  in  liie  clavicle.    The  age  fixed  by  the  author  appears  too  early.] 
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breast-hone  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  still  nearer,  is  one  of  the  hones  latest 
m  ossifying.  Again,  the  anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  which  is 
dose  to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  is  the  part  of  the 
bone  which  last  ossifies.  The  femoral  artery  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  os 
pabis  and  ilium,  which  at  that  part  long  remam  cartilaginous. 

The  true  law  which  governs  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  points  of  ossifi- 
cation is  this,  viz.  that  the  period  of  formation  is  earlier  or  later  in  the  several 
bones  according  to  the  period  at  which  they  are  required  to  fulfil  their  office 
in  the  economy.  Thus  the  jaws  being  required  to  act  immediately  after  birth 
are  ossified  before  the  other  bones  o{  the  head.  In  the  same  way  the  ribs, 
destined  for  a  function  which  must  commence  from  the  moment  of  birth,  are 
for  this  purpose  completely  ossified :  the  vertebrsB  and  bones  of  the  cranium 
i^pear  early,  because  of  their  use  as  protecting  the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  the  pretended  correspondence  linetween  the  rapidity  of  ossification 
and  proximity  to  tiie  nervous  centres  is  explained. 

Although  several  of  the  bones  are  completed  solely  by  an  extension  of  the 
primitive  nuclei  of  ossification,  the  greater  number  acquire,  in  addition  to 
these  principal  or  essential  pieces,  complementary  points  of  ossification  named 
epiphyses.  Thus,  while  in  the  frontal  the  two  original  points  of  ossification 
suffice  by  their  extension  for  the  completion  of  the  bone,  the  vertebrae,  on  the 
other  hamd,  have  three  primary  osseous  nuclei,  one  for  the  body  and  two  for 
the  laminm  and  processes,  and  five  complementary  pieces  of  ossification,  namely, 
two  for  the  body,  and  one  each  for  the  tips  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses. 

The  trantitionjrom  the  state  of  cartUoffe  to  boneia  attended  with  the  following 
phenomena :  the  cartilage  becomes  more  dense ;  its  colour  is  at  first  a  dull  white, 
hut  subsequentiy  changes  to  deep  yellow ;  small  irregular  cavities  are  formed 
in  its  substance ;  red  vessels  show  themselves ;  a  bony  point  appears  in  the 
midst  of  these  vessels,  and  this  bony  nucleus  is  spongy  and  penetrated  with 
blood.  The  ossification  spreads  by  littie  and  little,  always  preceded  by  a 
great  development  of  vessels ;  so  that,  in  attentively  examining  an  ossifying 
cartilage,  we  find  first  an  osseous  point,  then  a  red  zone,  next  an  opaque  layer 
of  cartilage  which  is  permeated  by  canals,  and  lastiy  the  remaining  cartilage 
traversed  only  by  a  few  vascular  canals  which  run  towards  the  point  of  ossi- 
fication. Moreover,  it  is  always  at  some  depth  within  the  substance  of  the 
cartilage,  that  the  first  osseous  points  appear,  and  never  at  the  surface.  It  is 
only  in  cases  of  accidental  or  diseased  ossification,  as  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  that  it  occasionally  begins  at  the  surface.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
further  the  immediate  process  of  ossification :  nor  need  we  here  discuss  the 
purely  speculative  question,  whether  the  bone  is  really  a  new  part  essentially 
distinct  from  the  cartilage,  which  is  absorbed  and  gives  place  to  it,  or  merely 
a  deposit  of  earthy  phosphate  in  a  cartilaginous  tissue. 

In  admitting  tiiat  ossification  is  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
great  development  of  vessels,  a  fact  proved  incontestably  by  Haller  andBichat, 
I  must  nevertheless  decidedly  dissent  from  the  opinion,  that  the  appearance  of 
blood  in  a  cartilage  is  a  constant  indication  of  approaching  ossification ;  for 
several  cartilages  have  naturally  bloodvessels,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  and  larynx. 

The  study  of  the  development  of  the  bones  does  not  consist  merely  in  de- 
termining the  number  and  time  of  appearance  of  their  points  of  ossification : 
it  comprehends  also  the  ulterior  changes  which  take  place  in  the  osseous 
system,  viz.  the  unum  of  the  primitive  points  of  ossification^  and  the  appearance 
and  junction  of  the  complementary  points  of  ossification.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  order  of  development  and  union  of  the  points  of  ossification  does  not 
always  correspond  with  that  in  which  they  originally  appear ;  nay,  it  is  often 
the  reverse.  Thus  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  the  earliest  in  appearing, 
and  it  is  the  last  in  joining ;  wlulst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  end  of  the 
radius  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  epiphyses  in  appearing,  but  is  Joined,  to  \]ti^\yoiift 
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before  all  or  nearly  all  the  rest  The  jonction  of  the  pieces  of  ossification  is 
not  complete  till  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  at  which  time  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  unites  with  the  body  of  the  bone. 

General  mode  of  Ossification  of  Eminences  and  Cavities.  M.  Serres  in  a  Tery 
remarkable  work  has  given,  under  the  title  of  General  Laws  of  Osteogeny^  the 
results  of  his  observations  concerning  the  development  of  azygos  or  median 
bones,  and  of  eminences  and  cavities ;  and  with  a  rapid  notice  of  these,  we 
shall  conclude  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  points  of  ossification. 

1.  By  the  law  of  symmetry^  which  according  to  M.  Serres  governs  the  deve- 
lopment of  all  bones  situated  on  the  median  line,  every  such  bone  is  originally 
double,  that  is,  composed  of  two  separate  halves,  which  advancing  to  meet 
each  other  are  at  last  joined.  Thus  there  are  originally  two  osseous  halves  of 
the  spinal  column,  and  two  demi-stema.  The  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital, 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  cribrifrom  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  vomer, 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrs,  have  according  to  this  view  originally 
been  double.  But  this  law  has  many  exceptions.  Thus,  although  some  of  the 
pieces  of  the  sternum  are  commonly  formed  from  two  lateral  points,  the  first  and 
the  last  are  always  or  almost  always  developed  from  a  single  point  in  their  middle. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  most  commonly  formed  from  a  single  primitive 
nucleus :  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital,  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  vomer,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebrse.  Instances  of  incomplete  division  of  bones  on  the  median  line  must 
not  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  two  primitiTe  points  of  ossification. 
•  2.  Every  eminence,  according  to  M.  Serres,  is  developed  by  a  special  point 
of  ossification.  This  is  true  generally  :  but  how  many  eminences  are  formed 
merely  by  the  extension  of  ossification  from  the  piece  which  supports  them! 
Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  special  point  of  ossification  for  the  articular 
processes  of  die  vertebrae,  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  the  external  and 
internal  protuberances  of  the  occipital,  &c.  ?  There  are  even  double  eminences 
developed  from  a  single  point,  as  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

3.  Every  cavity  is  formed  by  the  union  of  at  least  two  pieces  of  ossification ; 
so  that,  when  a  bone  furnished  with  a  cavity  consists  of  several  pieces,  the 
place  of  junction  of  these  pieces  is  at  the  cavity.  Thus  the  three  pieces  of  the 
OS  innominatum  meet  together  at  the  cotyloid  cavity.  The  same  law,  according 
to  M.  Serres,  regulates  the  formation  of  the  foramina  and  osseous  canals  of 
every  kind,  as  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  Ions  bones,  all  the  canals  for  vessels 
and  nerves,  as  the  carotid,  vidian,  &c. :  according  to  the  same  law,  all  the  fora- 
mina in  the  bone  of  the  skull  are  formed  originally  of  two  halves.  But  the 
facts  are  opposed  to  this  doctrine  when  applied  so  universally. 

Progress  of  Ossification  in  the  three  Kinds  of  Bones.  1.  In  the  long  bones. 
Ossification  commences  in  their  middle  part  A  small  cylinder  of  bone  ap- 
pears, narrow  in  the  middle,  expanded  at  the  ends,  tubular  within,  perforated 
already  with  the  nutritious  foramen  which  is  very  obvious,  and  receives  very 
large  vessels.  This  little  cylinder  grows  gradually  thicker  and  longer,  ex- 
tending towards  the  extremities  of  the  bone  which  it  reaches  about  the  time 
of  birth ;  whilst  at  this  period  the  ossification  is  so  fistr  advanced  in  the  body 
of  the  long  bones,  their  extremities  are  not  yet  osseous.  It  is  only  at  later 
periods,  varying  in  different  bones,  that  an  osseous  nucleus  appears  in  the 
cartilaginous  extremities,  increasing  and  encroaching  upon  the  portion  of  car- 
tilage which  separates  it  from  the  bony  shaft  until  that  cartilaginous  partition 
gradually  becoming  thinner,  is  at  last  itself  invaded  by  the  ossification.  All 
file  long  bones  have  two  essential  or  principal  epiphyses,  to  which  comple- 
mentary epiphyses  are  sometimes  added. .  The  phalanges  *  are  an  exception  ? 
they  have  only  one.  It  is  this  process  which  is  named  jimction  of  the  epiphyses. 
The  time  of  its  completion  is  not  confined  to  any  very  definite  limits,  but  it 
is  over  by  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

*  [Also  the  clavicle,  the  metatarsal,  and  usually  the  metacarpal  bones.] 
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Thronghoat  the  whole  time  of  development,  the  growth  in  length  takes  place 
ehiefly  by  ossification  of  the  intermeduite  cardla^  which  separates  the  epi- 
physes firom  the  shaft,  but  partly  also  by  longitudmal  expansion  of  the  ossified 
shaft  itsell  The  former  mode  of  increase  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  Hunter ;  the  latter  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment  of  Duhamel :  — 
Three  needles  being  fixed  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  of  a  bird  at  measured 
distances,  it  is  found  that  after  a  certain  time  they  become  ftirther  separated, 
which  proves  that  the  osseous  cylinder  has  undergone  an  elongation. 

2.  In  the  broad  bones,  1.  Among  the  broad  bones  those  which  are  symme- 
trical often  commence  by  two  points  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  median 
Ime.  2.  The  asymmetrical  bones  are  developed  sometimes  firom  a  single  point 
of  ossification,  as  the  parietal ;  sometimes  by  several,  as  the  temporaL 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  development  of  brood 
bones  is  the  sort  of  radiation  by  which  the  deposition  of  calcareous  phosphate 
extends,  which  spreads  from  the  centre  where  the  first  osseous  point  was  de- 
posited, and  advances  by  divergent  rays  to  all  points  of  the  circumference, 
forming  bony  stris  separated  by  intervals  which  are  soon  filled  up  by  new 
osseous  rays.  As  these  rays  are  of  unequal  length,  and  are  separated  at  the 
drcumference  by  intervals  of  ^eater  or  less  extent,  it  follows  that  a  brood 
bone  in  the  process  of  ossification  must  have  at  its  circumference  a  scalloped 
or  jagged  border,  like  the  toothed  edge  of  a  comb.  It  is  this  form  of  ossifi- 
esdon  which  gives  rise  to  the  serratures  of  the  sutures. 

Hie  broad  bones  are  proportionally  much  thinner  in  the  early  periods  of  os- 
sification than  subsequently,  because  at  first  the  spongy  texture  is  scarcely  de- 
veloped. At  the  time  of  birth  the  primary  pieces  of  osufication  not  having 
united  except  in  very  few  places,  and  the  ossification  which  spreads  from 
the  centre  of  the  bones  not  having  yet  reached  the  limits  of  their  circum- 
ference, it  follows,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  bones,  and  the  edges  of  dif- 
ferent bones  which  are  destined  in  the  end  to  meet  together,  are  at  this  period 
separated  by  cartilaginous,  and  in  some  measure  membranous  intervals,  which 
in  the  cranium  constitute  the  fontanelles.  After  birth,  ossification  spreads 
more  and  more  in  the  broad  bones ;  at  the  same  time  they  increase  in  hardness 
and  thickness,  appearing  as  if  to  separate  into  two  plates  or  tables,  the  in- 
terval between  which  becomes  filled  with  spongy  tissue. 

The  epiphysary  or  complementary  points  of  ossification  of  some  of  the 
broad  bones  represent,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones. 
They  occupy  the  circumference,  and  are  thence  named  marginal  epiphyses. 
Thus  in  the  cartilaginous  border  of  the  haunch-bone,  which  represents  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  a  point  of  ossification  commences,  and  extending  along  its 
whole  length  forms  a  marginal  epiphysis,  which  subsequentiy  joins  the  rest 
of  the  bone,  and  in  this  respect  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  epiphyses  t.t  the 
extremities  of  the  long  bones.  The  epiphyses  then  are  not  an  exclusive  attri- 
bute of  the  long  bones,  as  Bichat  maintained.  They  are  found  also  in  some  of 
the  short  bones.  But  it  would  be  indulging  in  a  false  analogy  to  class  the 
Wormian  bones,  formed  during  the  development  of  the  cranium,  with  the  epi- 
physes of  the  long  and  the  broad  bones ;  for  they  have  peculiarities  which  are 
never  found  in  true  epiphyses.  Thus,  1 .  They  are  not  joined  by  osseous  union,  as 
is  the  case  with  epiphyses,  but  always  by  suture.  2.  There  is  no  constancy  in 
their  time  of  appearance,  nor  in  their  figure  which  is  irregular,  nor  in  their 
size  which  is  in  general  greater  the  earlier  they  have  appeared,  because 
they  have  then  had  longer  time  to  extend  themselves  before  meeting  the  neigh- 
bouring bones. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  conclude  that  the  broad  bones  have  a  two- 
fold mode  of  increase  in  breadth,  namely,  the  successive  addition  of  bony  sub- 
stance to  their  borders,  and  the  formation  of  marginal  epiphyses.  In  every 
broad  bone  which  is  formed  from  several  pieces,  and  which  has  on  its  surface 
a  part  for  articulation,  this  last  becomes  the  centre  in  which  the  different 
pieces  meet,  and  are  ultimately  joined  when  the  ossification  is  comp\ete<i. 

C  4 
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S.  In  the  short  bones.  These. are  the  latest  in  being  ossified ;  a  great  number 
of  them  are  still  cartila^^uus  at  birth.  The  short  bones  are  not  destitute  of  epi- 
physes, as  is  pioved  by  the  ossification  of  the  vertebrae  and  calcaneum.  Their 
ossification  in  fine  presents  the  same  phases,  and  follows  the  same  progress  as 
that  of  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  which  they  resemble  in  so  many 
respects. 

Changes  which  take  place  in  Bones  after  MaturUy. 

To  obtain  a  complete  notion  of  the  development  of  the  bones,  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  ascertaining  the  number  of  points  of  ossification,  their 
successive  appearance,  and  their  mode  of  junction ;  we  must  also  study  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  after  they  have  attained  their  full  groiiFth. 

The  increase  of  the  bones  in  height  terminates  when  their  several  pieces 
have  become  united :  the  time  when  this  is  accomplished  varies  from  the  age 
of  twenty  to  thirty  years ;  but  they  continue  to  increase  in  thickness  for  a 
considerable  time  longer.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  compare  the  bones  of 
a  young  man  with  those  of  an  adult  of  forty.  In  old  age  the  bones  still  un- 
dergo important  changes :  the  medullary  canal  of  the  long  bones  augments  in 
width,  and  the  thickness  of  its  parietes  diminishes  in  proportion ;  and  something 
similar  takes  place  in  the  broad  and  the  short  bones. 

Another  important  fact  to  be  here  mentioned  is,  that  the  relative  proportion 
of  calcareous  phosphate  and  animal  matter  undergoes  continual  changes  in  the 
course  of  life.  Thus  by  an  analysis  of  Dr.  L  Davy  it  was  shown,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  phosphate  was  a  fifth  less  in  a  child  of  fifteen  years  than  in 
the  adult.  The  same  chemist  found,  that  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
an  adult  occipital  was  to  that  in  an  occipital  bone  of  an  aged  person  as  sixty -four 
to  sixty-nine. 

Nutrition  of  Bonnes. 

The  fact  of  the  nutrition  of  bones  and  the  process  of  composition  and 
decomposition  in  which  it  consists,  appear  to  me  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
periment with  madder.  If  an  animal  is  fed  for  some  time  with  food  impreg- 
nated with  the  juice  of  madder,  its  bones  soon  become  coloured  red,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  amputating  a  limb ;  but  by  suspending  the  use  of  that  substance 
for  some  time,  the  bones  recover  their  natmral  colour.  In  this  experiment 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  calcareous  phosphate  is  the  vehicle  of  the  colouring 
matter,  for  the  bones  are  the  only  parts  that  become  coloured ;  all  that  is  car- 
tilaginous remains  free  fh)m  colour.  We  may  infer  from  this,  that  a  twofold 
movement  continually  goes  on  in  bones,  by  which  new  molecules  are  first 
deposited  and  then  removed,  after  they  have  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
formed  part  of  these  organs.* 

The  administration  of  madder  moreover  demonstrates  a  fieust,  which  was 
proved  by  Duhamel  du  Monceau  in  a  very  curious  set  of  experiments,  namely, 
that  the  growth  of  bones  takes  place  by  the  successive  deposition  of  new 
layers  formed  by  the  undermost  or  contiguous  layers  of  the  periosteum.  Thus 
let  a  pigeon  be  fed  with  food  impregnated  with  madder,  suspend  the  use  of 
the  madder  for  a  time,  then  renew  it ;  after  this,  the  bones  when  cut  through 
exhibit  a  red  layer  next  their  surface,  then  a  white  layer,  then  a  red  layer  again. 

Thus  the  bones  grow  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  the  interstitial  mode  of  growth 
or  by  intussusception  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  tissues ;  and 
secondly,  by  juxtaposition. 

•  A  somewhat  subtle  objection  would  be  the  following :  —  May  not  the  colouring  matter  be 
deposited  and  againxanried  off  without  the  particles  of  phosphate  of  lime  being  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  the  same  vicissitudes  ? 


THE  VEBTEBBAI,  COLUMN. 

Geierat  eharacttri  of  At  nert^a. —  Ciaraclert  peculiar  to  the  vtrtebra  of 
tack  Tegioa.  —  Characttn  proptr  taetrtain  vtrtebra. —  Verttbra  oftht  tacra- 
toaygtal  region. —  The  nertebral  eolttmn  tn  general.  — Derelopmeitt. 

The  nerUbral  cobaat  (from  the  Litin  word  nrftre,  to 
'   tnni,  because  the  body  tarnB  Toand  thii  m  ui  axii),  tpime, 
or  rachi*,  ii  that  long,  flexible,  hollow,  bony  H«n,  the 
principal  lever  of  the  body,  vhich  aSbrdi  nipport  to  al- 
most die  entire  skeleton,  and  at  the  moe  time  ihieldt  and 
protects  the  apinitl  murov.  It  ia  litnated  at  the  pofterior 
and  median  portion  of  the  tmnk,  extending  tmea  the 
craninm  to  the  pelvii,  where  it  terminate*  in  two  oa- 
(eoDi  pieces,  the  sacrnm  and  coecyi,  which  may  in 
&ct  be  regitrded  as  a  continaation  of  the  colomn.     The 
wuTtm  and  the  coecj/x  have  been   separated  from   the 
Tertebral  cohimn  merely  on  account  of  the  oawoii*  jtuic- 
tion  of  the  yertebrte  of  which  they  are  composed.*    It  ia 
articalated  with  the  base  of  the  craniom  at  the  part  where 
the  poaterior  joins  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  this  cavity  : 
it  corresponds  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pelvis,  an 
arnutgement  most  fsTonrnble  for  maintaining  the  erect 
position. 
'       The  vertebral  column  is  situated  behind  the  aliment- 
\    ary  canal  in  "imi,  above  it  in  the  lover  animals.    In  fMnt 
'   are  suspended  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  to 
I   which  it  afibrds  protcctioo,  and  which  constantly  tend  to 
incline  it  forwards  1  to  iti  sides  are  attached  the  ribs  aud  the 
extremities,  the  thorucic  havinganindirectand  moiable, 
the  abdominal  a  fixed,  connexion. 

From  the  limits  here  assigned  to  the  vertebral  column 
tt  fbllowB  that  this  part  of  the  skeleton  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk,  fbrming  the  entire  osseous  support  of 
the  neck  and  loins,  the  posterior  column  of  the  thorax, 
and  even  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Hence  it  is 
divided  into  fbnr  regions,  viz.  a  cervical,  a  dorsal  or  thora- 
cic, an  abdominal,  and  a  pelvic  or  sacro-coccygeal  region. 
The  vertebral  column  (Jig.  1.)  is  composed  of  twenly- 
■ix  bones  piled  above  each  other :  the  last  two  have  re- 
ceived the  names  of  numn  and  eoceyx,  and  the  others 
which  conatitnle  the  vertebral  cohnnn,  property  so  called 
(a  d)  are  denominated  uertel/ra .-  they  have  also  been 
called  true  vertebra,  aa  distinguished  from  the  /oZh  ver- 
tebra, wluch  by  their  osseous  noion  form  the  sacrum  (d  c) 
and  coccyx  (e  /).  The  sacrum  ia  composed  of  five  of 
these  falsevertebra,  and  the  coccyx  of  four,  in  a  rudiment- 
ary state.  The  description  of  these  latter  bones  will  be 
deferred  in  the  mean  time.  The  first  seven  tme  verte- 
brsB  form  the  cervical  region  {a  i) ;  the  twelve  which 
succeed  constitute  the  dorsal  (b  c) ;  and  the  last  five  the 
lumbar  region  (c  d). 

There  are  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  some  varia- 
tions in  the  number  of  vertebrffl.  In  a  few  cases  onl;r 
six  cervical  vertebna  have  been  found,  and   Morgagni 
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who  first  observed  this  anomaly,  considers  it  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of 
apoplexy,  on  account  of  the  accompanying  shortness  of  the  neck,  and  con- 
sequent approximation  of  the  heart  and  brain.  There  are  sometimes  thirteen 
dorsal  vertebrsB :  sometimes  the  fifth  lumbar  is  united  to  the  first  sacral,  and 
there  are  then  only  four  lumbar  vertebrsB.  Jn  other  cases,  the  first  sacral  yer- 
tebra  is  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  column  then 
consists  of  six. 

The  vertebrse  present  general  characters,  which  distinguish  them  from  all 
other  bones:  they  have  also  characters  peculiar  to  each  particular  region; 
and  in  each  group  or  region  certain  vertebra  have  individual  distinctive  cha- 
racters. 
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General  Characters  of  the  VertebrcB. 

Every  vertebra  (Jigs,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.)  is  essentially  a  symmetrical  ring,  a 
Fig  2.  segment  of  the  cylinder  which  protects  the  ^inal 
marrow,  and  is  consequently  perforated  by  a  fora- 
men, denominated  the  vertebral  or  rachidian  fora- 
men (Ifjig,  2.).  As  it  concurs  also  to  form  part  of 
a  supporting  column,  it  presents  a  kind  of  enlarge- 
ment or  solid  cylinder,  of  which  the  posterior  fifth 
has  been  removed.  This  enlargement  is  the  body 
of  the  vertebra  (2).  Each  vertebra  gives  attach- 
ment to  numerous  muscles,  by  very  marked  emi- 
nences for  insertion — the  spinous  (3)  and  transverse  processes  (4  4).  It  is  articu- 
lated with  the  other  vertebrse  by  four  articular  processes  (5  5),  two  superior 
and  two  inferior.  Lastly,  it  presents  two  euperim  and  two  inferior  notches 
(lyfigs.  4,  5.),  which  unite  to  form  the  intervertebral  foramina,  through  which 
the  vessels  and  nerves  are  transmitted. 

A.  The  body  of  the  vertebra  (2)  occupies  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  vertebral  ring,  and  presents 
four  surfaces.  The  superior  and  i^erior  surfaces 
are  connected  with  the  contiguous  vertebra,  and 
are  slightly  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance.  This  double  excavation  is 
the  vestige  of  the  deep  biconical  cavity,  so  remark- 
able in  the  vertebrse  of  fishes.  The  anterior  surface  is  convex  transversely, 
and  presents  a  horizontal  groove  (2ifigs.  4  and  5.),  which  is  deeper  laterally  than 
in  the  median  line,  and  in  cases  of  abnormal  curvature  is  greater  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  This  groove  is  the  rudiment  of  that  circular  constriction 
which  exists  in  the  vertebrse  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  in  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrse of  birds :  it  has  the  double  advantage  of  economy,  both  as  to  the  weight 
and  the  bulk  of  the  bone.  The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  part 
of  the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  pierced  by  numerous  foramina  of  considerable 
size,  which  are  the  orifices  of  venous  canals  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of 
the  vertebra.  Smaller  foramina  of  the  same  nature  exist  also  on  the  anterior 
surface. 

B.  7^  vertebral  foramen  (1,  Jig.  2.)  exhibits  certain  variations  in  form  and 
dimensions  in  the  different  regions  of  the  spine ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  vertebrse 
it  approaches  more  or  less  to  the  triangular  form.  The  differences  which  it 
presents  in  the  extent  of  its  diameters,  bear  reference  partly  to  the  size  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  partiy  to  the  extent  of  motion  in  each  region. 

C.  The  spinous  process  (3,  Jigs,  2,  3,  4,  5.)  is  that  eminence  of  considerable 
size,  which  arises  in  form  of  a  spine  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral 
arch.  It  forms  a  lever  for  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  accordingly 
varies  in  length,  shape,  and  direction,  in  the  different  regions.  It  bifurcates 
as  it  were  at  its  base,  and  passes  into  the  two  lamince  (b  bjfig,  1).  which 
constitute  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  arch. 
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D.  The  articvkur  processes  (5  5)  arise  from  the  lateral  portions  of  the  arch, 
near  its  junction  with  the  hody  of  the  vertebra :  their  direction  is  in  general 
Tertical,  i.  e.  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  articulating  surfSEu^es  of  the 
body,  which  are  horizontal.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  superior  or  ascendmg^ 
and  two  inferior  or  descending;  tiiey  are  placed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line,  and  are  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  to  form  a 
movable  joint  with  the  articular  processes  of  the  adjacent  vertebra ;  they 
project  beyond  the  level  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  so  that  their  articula- 
tions correspond  with  the  intervertebral  substances.  Hence  the  vertebral 
oolunm  presents  two  successive  series  of  articulations,  one  constituted  in  front 
by  the  union  of  the  bodies,  the  other  behind  by  the  articular  processes. 

E.  Jlie  transverse  processes  (4  4)  are  lateral  prolongations,  which  arise  ftt>m 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  ring,  pass  horizontally  outwards,  and  vary  in  length 
and  size  in  the  different  regions. 

F.  Li  frx)nt  of  the  articular  and  transverse  processes,  immediately  behind 
and  at  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  are  four  notches  cut  in  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  ring  (  7,  Jigs,  4  and  5.)  :  the  inferior  are  generally  deeper  than  the 
superior,  but  their  depth  varies  considerably  in  the  different  regions.  The 
part  of  the  vertebral  ring  between  the  upper  and  lower  notches  is  reduced  to  a 
sort  o( pedicle;  it  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  consequenUy  it  is 
the  principal  seat  of  torsion  in  curvatures  of  the  spine.  The  constituent  parts 
of  a  vertebra  are  therefore,  1.  In  the  median  line,  the  body,  the  foramen,  the 
tpinous  process,  and  the  lamincB;  2.  On  each  side,  the  articular  and  transverse 
processes f  the  notch,  and  the  pedicle. 


Charcujters  peculiar  to  the  Vertebra  of  each  Region* 
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The  characters  distinctive  of  the  vertebne  of  each  region  of  the  spine  are 

most  marked  in  those  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  respective  region,  for  at  its  extremes  the 
vertebrse  acquire  intermediate  or  mixed  cha- 
racters belonging  to  the  two  regions  near  the 
confines  of  which  they  are  situate.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  vertebrse  of  each  region  may 
be  at  once  recognised  bv  one  single  distinctive 
character :  thus  the  cervical  vertebrse  are  always 
known  by  a  foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse 
processes  (a.  Jig,  2.) ;  the  dorsal  vertebrse  by 
facettes  hollowed  out  on  the  sides  of  the  bodies 
(6  6»  J^'  4«) ;  and  the  lumbar  (Jig.  5.)  by  the 
absence  of  the  two  preceding  marks.  The  cha- 
racters just  mentioned  might  then  suffice  as  mere  distinctive  marks,  but  they 

would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  exact 
anatomical  description.  Indeed,  a  vertebra 
is  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar,  rather  in 
virtue  of  its  entire  form  and  structure  than 
by  reason  of  any  single  circumstance  per- 
taining to  it. 

We  shall  examine  in  regular  order 
each  part  of  a  vertebra,  as  it  exists  in 
the  different  regions. 

Bodies  of  the  VertebrtB  in  different  Regions. 

The  first  ^tinctive  character  is  their  size.  This  progressively  increases  from 
the  cervical  to  the  lumbar  region  (a,  h,  c,  d,Jig,  1 )  :  taking  tiie  size  of  the  bodiwi 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra  as  unity,  tiiat  of  the  dorsal  would  be  two  thirds,  and 
that  of  die  cervical  one  hal£ 
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The  second  distinctiye  character  is  the  proportion  of  the  diameters.  In  all 
▼ertebrsB  the  transrerse  diameter  is  the  greatest,  and  the  vertical  the  smallest 
In  the  lumbar  vertebrse  the  height  or  vertical  diameter  is  twelve  lines  (one 
indi),  in  the  dorsal  nine  lines  (three  quarters  of  an  inch),  and  in  the  cervical  six 
lines  (half  an  inch).  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  body  is  less  behind  than  before,  which  inequality  gives  rise  to  the  anterior  con- 
vexity of  these  regions.  In  the  dorsal  region,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vertical  dia- 
meter is  shortest  anteriorly.  In  the  lumbar  region,  the  transverse  diameter  does 
not  exceed  the  vertical  and  the  antero-postenor  by  more  than  one  third  at  most 
In  the  dorsal  region  no  one  diameter  is  strikingly  predominant ;  but  in  the 
cervical  the  transverse  is  almost  double  that  of  the  antero-posterior  and  the 
vertical  diameters. 

The  third  distinctive  character  is  formed  by  the  lateral  ridges  of  the  bodies  of 
the  cervical  vertebra.  From  the  two  sides  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  bodies 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  arise  two  small  ridges  (Jig,  2.  on  each  side  of  2),  which 
are  received  into  corresponding  depressions  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
vertebra  above.  This  mutual  fitting-in  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrs 
compensates  for  the  less  secure  connexion  of  their  articular  processes. 

The  fourth  distinctive  character  consists  in  the  two  demi-facettes  en  each  side 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  (6  6,^^.  4.).  These  demi-facettes  when 
united  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  neighbouring  vertebrse  form  an- 
gular excavations,  in  which  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  received. 
This  character  belongs  exclusively  to  the  dorsal  vertebrse. 

The  fifth  distinctive  character  is  the  excavation  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
sitrfaces  of  the  bodies,  which  is  less  in  the  dorsal  region  than  in  the  cervical  or 
lumbar.  From  this  disposition  it  results,  that  a  lenticular  space  of  a  much 
greater  size  intervenes  between  every  two  of  the  lumbar  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrse than  between  the  dorsal :  the  mobility  is  consequently  much  increased, 
firom  the  greater  size  of  the  intervertebral  substance. 

The  specific  characters,  then,  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  in  the  different 
regions  are  the  following: — 1.  Lateral  ridges  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrcB,  2.  Lateral  facettes  on  the  dorsal  vertebra,  3.  The  absence  of 
these  two  characters,  and  the  preponderance  of  size  in  the  lumbar  vertebra.  If 
the  body  of  a  vertebra  be  presented  for  our  inspection,  we  can  at  once  deter- 
mine from  these  characters  the  region  to  which  it  belongs. 

TTie  Vertebral  Foramen  and  the  Notches  in  (he  different  Regions 

of  the  Spine. 

The  vertebral  foramen  and  the  notches  present  certain  marked  distinctions 
in  the  vertebrse  of  the  three  regions,  by  which  they  may  be  recognised  by  a 
practised  eye. 

1.  In  the  cervical  region  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  foramen  (I,  fig,  2.) 
considerably  exceeds  the  antero-posterior.  2.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the  two 
diameters  are  almost  equal,  but  there  is  this  much  remarkable,  that  a  very 
considerable  depression  exists  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
bone.  3.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  greater,  but 
the  difference  is  much  less  remarkable  than  in  the  cervical  The  following  is 
a  comparative  table  of  the  diameters  in  the  three  regions :  — 

Transverse  diameter^  Antero-posterior  diameter. 


In  the  neck  11  lines, 
back  7  lines, 
loins  10  Unes. 


In  the  neck  6  lines, 
back  6  lines, 
loins  8  lines. 


It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  these  differences  correspond  with  the  extent 
of  motion  in  each  region.  In  the  lumbar  region,  which  is  more  movable 
than  the  dorsal,  the  foramen  is  larger ;  and  in  the  cervical  region,  where  the 
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lateral  motions  are  more  extended  than  in  the  loins,  the  transverse  diameter 
is  still  gr^er  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  ten.  It  most  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  diameters  of  the  foramen  bear  reference  not  only  to  the  mobility  of 
the  part,  bnt  also  to  the  size  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  notches  present  also  certain  differences  in  the  different  regions ;  thus 
b  the  dorsal  and  lombar  regions  (7,  Jigs,  4  and  5.),  the  inferior  are  much 
deeper  than  the  superior;  in  tibe  cervical  region  they  are  of  almost  eqnal  depth 
{fig,  3.).  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  depth  of  the  notches  and  conse- 
quenUy  the  size  of  the  intervertebral  foramina  are  generally  proportional  not 
only  to  the  size  of  the  spinal  ganglions,  but  also  to  the  capacity  of  the  venous 
canals,  which  establish  a  communication  between  the  external  and  internal 
veins  of  the  spine.  It  is  then  possible,  when  only  the  vertebral  foramen  and 
the  notches  are  seen,  to  determine  the  region  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

2%e  Spinous  Processes  and  Lamina  in  the  different  Regions. 

1.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  spinous  processes  are  prismatic  and  triangular 
(3,  figs.  2,  3.),  grooved  inferiorly  for  the  reception  of  the  spinous  process  ot 
the  vertebra  below  during  the  movements  of  extension,  and  bifurcated  at  their 
lammit  for  the  purpose  of  muscular  insertion.  Their  direction  is  horizontal 
ind  consequentiy  favourable  to  extension. 

2.  In  the  dorsal  region  (3,  fig,  4.)  they  are  prismatic  and  triangular,  with  a 
tabercle  at  their  summit :  their  direction  is  extremely  oblique,  approaching  to 
the  vertical.  This  direction,  together  with  their  great  length,  causes  them  to 
descend  considerably  below  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bc^y  of  the  vertebra. 
Hence  a  sort  of  imbrication,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  very  slight  move- 
ment of  extension  causes  them  to  touch  each  other. 

3.  In  the  lumbar  region,  the  spinous  processes  (3,  fig.  5.)  are  broad,  thick,  and 
quadrilateral,  presenting  on  their  sides  a  large  sur&ce  for  muscular  insertion : 
their  posterior  border  is  thick,  tuberculated,  and  triangular.  Their  direction 
being  horizontal,  presents  no  obstacle  to  extension. 

The  two  laminse  (b  b,  fig,  2.),  which  form  the  posterior  arch  of  the  ver- 
tebra, arc  continuous  with  the  base  of  the  spinous  process.  Their  length  is 
directly  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  part  of  the  canal  to  which 
they  correspond,  and  their  thickness  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  spinous 
process. 

I.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  laminse  are  thin,  very  long,  and  so  inclined, 
that  when  the  head  is  erect,  t.  e.  in  a  position  intermediate  between  flexion  and 
extension,  the  inferior  edge  of  the  superior  laminse  passes  beyond  the  supe- 
rior border  of  the  vertebra  below,  so  that  there  is  a  true  imbrication  of  these 
laminse,  not  less  marked  than  that  which  we  have  observed  of  the  spinous 
processes  in  the  dorsal  region.  There  has  been  consequentiy  no  case  recorded 
of  the  entrance  of  any  penetrating  instrument  into  the  spinal  canal,  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  undermost  five  cervical  vertebrse,  which  fact  is  the  more  easily 
conceivable  when  we  reflect,  that  the  least  impression  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck  excites  instinctively  an  extension  of  the  head,  and  thus  increases  the  imbri- 
cation of  the  laminse.  2.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  thickness  of  the  laminse  is 
greater  than  in  the  neck,  but  still  inferior  to  that  in  the  loins :  they  are  com- 
paratively much  shorter  than  in  the  cervical  region,  and  instead  of  forming  an 
elongated  rectangle,  they  represent  a  square,  nay,  their  vertical  dimension 
almost  exceeds  the  transverse.  3.  In  the  lumbar  region  they  are  characterised 
by  great  thickness,  by  diminution  of  the  transverse,  and  marked  increase  of  the 
vertical  diameter,  in  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  height  of  the  lamina 
corresponds  with  the  thickness  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  to  which  it  belongs : 
hence  they  are  so  nar^w  in  the  cervical  region. 

To  sum  up  then  the  characters  of  the  spinous  processes  and  the  laminse : " 

1.  Cervical  region: — Processes  prismatic  and  triangular,  grooved  inferiorly y 
Infiircated  with  two  tubercles  at  their  summii,  horizontal,  short,  and  continuous  vniK 
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long,  narrow,  and  thin  lamina,  inclined  so  as  to  become  imbricaied.  2.  Donal 
region :  —  Spinous  processes,  prismatic  and  triangular,  long,  oblique,  and  tubercu" 
leUed  at  their  summit,  with  short  vertical  lamina,  3.  Lumbar  region :  —  Spinous 
processes  qtuidrilatercd,  strong,  and  horizontal,  with,  very  short,  i&ck,  and  vertical 
lamina,  Jt  is  possible  then  from  the  spinous  process  and  its  laminss  alone  to 
determine  the  region  of  any  vertebra. 

The  Articular  Processes  in  the  different  Regions. 

In  the  cervical  region  (5  5,  Jigs.  2  and  3.)  the  articular  processes  form  small 
columns,  and  are  so  directed  that  their  articular  sur&ce  makes  with  the  hori- 
zon an  angle  of  about  45° :  the  superior  look  upwards  and  backwards,  the 
inferior  downwards  and  forwards.  It  is  important  to  remark  this  direction, 
because  it  permits  the  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  and  lateral  inclina- 
tion :  it  is  owing  to  the  same  circumstance  also,  that  luxations  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse  may  occur  without  fracture  of  their  articular  processes.  It  should  be 
also  observed,  that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  right  and  left  sides  are  in  the 
same  plane. 

2.  In  the  dorsal  region  (5  5,  Jig,  4.)  the  articular  processes  are  simple  la- 
minse,  the  direction  of  which  is  vertical  and  the  surface  plane.  The  superior  look 
backwards  and  outwards,  the  inferior  forwards  and  inwards.  The  articular 
&cette  of  the  right  side  is  not  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  left 

I  should  observe,  that  in  certain  cases  the  dorsal  articular  processes  are 
found  as  it  were  locked  together,  the  extremity  of  the  superior  process  being 
received  into  a  deep  notch  on  the  surface  of  the  inferior  process  of  the  vertebra 
above. 

3.  In  the  lumbar  region  (5  5,  Jig,  5.)  the  articular  processes  are  very  strong, 
with  curved  surfaces.  The  superior  concave  look  backwards  and  inwards ; 
the  inferior  convex,  forwards  and  outwards.  They  both  represent  two  seg- 
ments of  a  cylinder,  one  of  which  completely  surrounds  the  other,  or  rather 
the  inferior  resemble  half  hinges,  which  are  received  into  the  half  rings 
formed  by  the  superior  processes.  It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  supe- 
rior articular  processes  are  prolonged  by  certain  tubercles,  to  which  the  name 
of  apophysary  may  be  correctly  applied,  and  which  serve  for  the  insertion  of 
muscles.  To  sum  up  then  what  has  been  said :  The  cervical  articular  processes 
are  small  columns,  cut  with  plane  faces  at  an  inclination  of  45°,  those  of  both  sides 
on  the  same  plane ;  the  dorsal  are  thin  lamina,  plane  and  vertical,  but  not  in  the 
same  plane ;  the  lumbar  strong,  vertical,  and  tuberculated  lamina,  tvilh  a  curved 
articular  surface.  The  region  of  any  given  vertebra  may  be  easily  recognised 
from  its  articular  processes  alone. 

The  Transverse  Processes  in  the  different  Regions  of  the  Spine, 

No  part  of  the  vertebrse  presents  more  decided  variations  in  the  different  regions 
than  the  transverse  processes, 

1.  In  the  cervical  region  (4  4,  Jigs,  2  and  3.)  they  are  grooved  superiorly  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves :  their  base  is 
perforated  {ayjig,  2.)  for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery :  they  have  two 
borders,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  to  which  the  inter-transversal  muscles  are 
attached :  their  free  extremity  is  biftircated  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  It 
should  be  added,  that  these  transverse  processes  being  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  double  their  transverse  diameter  in  front,  and  enable 
them  to  afford  support  to  a  great  number  of  parts. 

2.  In  the  dorsal  region  (4,  Jig.  4.)  they  are  large  and  horizontal,  much  stronger 
than  in  the  other  regions,  and  twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses :  they  are  much  inclined  backwards,  and  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  Uieir 
extremity  has  a  depression  for  articulation  with  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs.  Some 
anatomists  have  attached  great  importance  to  the  direction  of  the  articular  fo- 
oettes,  making  it  the  basis  of  their  notions  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration. 
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The  important  modifications  which  the  transyerse  processes  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra present,  are  evidently  connected  with  the  nature  of  their  functions,  which 
ire  not  only  that  of  affordmg  points  of  insertion  to  muscles,  but  also  of  sap- 
porting  the  ribs  with  which  tiiey  are  articulated. 

3.  Li  the  lumbar  region,  the  transverse  processes  (4,  Jig,  5.)  are  thin  narrow 
laminae,  flattened  from  before  backwards.  They  are  situated  in  a  plane  anterior 
to  that  which  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  occupy,  and  almost 
correspond  with  that  of  the  ribs,  with  which  also  they  have  numerous  other 
analogies :  hence  the  name  costiform  processes  given  them  by  some  anatomists.* 
The  characteristics  then  of  the  three  kinds  of  transverse  process  are,m  the  cer" 
vieal  region^  a  grooved  projection  with  a  foramen  at  the  base ;  in  the  dorsal  region^ 
a  strong  process  inclined  backwards,  tuberculated,  and  articular  at  the  extremity  ; 
M  the  lumbcur  region,  a  small,  thin,  blunted  projection.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
easy  to  determine  the  situation  of  a  vertebra  by  the  transverse  process. 

The  truth  of  what  we  formerly  remarked  will  be  now  evident,  viz.  that  a 
vertebra  is  distinguished  as  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar,  by  the  form  of  all  its 
constituent  parts.  Uniform  in  their  fundamental  type,  these  bones  present 
m  each  region,  and  in  each  part,  certain  differences  aidapted  to  their  respective 
(ues. 

Characters  proper  to  certain  Vertebra. 

Wehaye  now  noticed,  1.  the  general  characteristics  ofthe  vertebrae,  by  means 
of  which  they  may  be  recognised  fh)m  all  other  bones ;  2.  the  peculiar  distin- 
guishing characters  of  the  vertebrae  in  each  region.  We  have  now  to  examine 
in  each  region  those  vertebrae  which  are  distinct  from  all  the  others  of  that 
part  of  the  spine.  The  place  of  each  vertebra  might,  strictly  speaking,  be  de- 
termined by  compaiing  it  with  all  the  other  vertebrae  ofthe  same  region :  in  this 
way  those  who  are  accustomed  to  articulate  skeletons  acquire  surprising  readi- 
ness. But  a  few  vartebrae  only  possess  sufficiently  characteristic  peculiarities 
to  determine  their  ^tuations  without  comparison  with  the  others.  It  is  only 
in  the  vertebrae  at  fhe  extremity  of  each  region,  and  which  on  account  of  their 
position  have  a  mixed  character,  that  such  distinctive  and  individual  attributes 
can  be  observed. 

The  first,  second,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  the  first,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  dorsal,  and  the  fifth  lumbar,  require  special  description. 

First  Cervical  Vertebra,  or  Atlas  {fig*  6.). 

In  HbA  first  vertebra,  or  atlas,  the  place  ofthe  body  is  supplied  by  an  arch  (a  g\ 

flattened  firom  before  backwards,  the  anterior 
^•&  arch  of  the  first  vertebra.  Its  convexity  turned 
forwards  is  marked  by  a  tubercle  (a),  the  an- 
terior tubercle  of  the  atlas.  Its  concavity, 
looking  backwards,  presents  an  oval  facette, 
slightly  hollowed  for  articulation  with  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  The 
superior  and  inferior  borders  afford  attach- 
ment to  ligaments. 

The  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra  is  much  larger  than  that  of  all  the  others. 
The  antero-posterior  diameter,  which  in  the  neck  and  back  is  six  lines,  and  in 
the  loins  eight,  is  here  fourteen;  the  transverse  diameter  eleven  lines  in  the  neck, 
seven  in  the  back,  and  ten  in  the  loins,  is  here  thirteen.  This  remarkable 
extent  of  all  the  diameters  is  not  simply  owing  to  the  size  ofthe  spinal  marrow 

•  The  description  wiiich  we  have  given  of  the  transverse  processes  is  in  accordance  with  that 
usually  found  In  works  on  human  anatomy.  Several  modem  anatomists,  however,  do  not 
Mlmit  of  the  arrangement  which  we  have  adopted.  From  the  existence  of  cervical  and  lumbar 
ribs  in  the  skeletons  of  many  vertebrated  animals,  they  maintain  that  in  man,  the  anterior  half 
ofthe  cervical  transverse  processes,  and  the  thin  plates  of  the  lumbar  transverse  processes,  re- 
present the  ribs  of  the  dorsal  r^on  ;  while  the  parts  truly  analogous  to  the  dorsal  transverse 
processes  are,  1.  in  the  cervical  reeion  the  posterior  half  of  the  transverse  process ;  2.  in  the 
lumbar  region  thoie  prq|ectiona  wnich  we  have  called  opophjrsary  tuberdet. 
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at  this  point,  for  the  anterior  portion  of  tbe  foramen  {f^  g^f)  ^ves  lodgment 
to  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra,  so  that  uie  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  part  which  contains  the  spinal  cord  does  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  foramen  in  the  succeeding  vertebrae.  The  transverse  diameter 
alone  is  more  considerable,  whence  the  possibility  of  lateral  displacements  or 
incomplete  luxations  of  the  first  upon  the  second  vertebra  without  any  nuurked 
compression  of  the  cord. 

The  notches  (h  A)  are  situated  on  the  posterior  arch  at  its  junction  with  the 
lateral  masses.  They  are  posterior  to  the  articuhir  processes,  whilst  in  lA 
the  other  vertebrae  they  are  anterior.  The  superior  are  very  deep,  often  con- 
verted into  a  foramen  by  a  bridge  of  bone,  and  seem  to  be  continuous  with 
the  foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process,  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
groove  which  winds  round  behind  the  articuhir  process.  This  groove  is 
sometimes  almost  converted  into  a  complete  canaL  From  the  union  of  these 
parts,  viz.  the  notch,  groove,  and  foramen,  a  twisted  canal  results,  vertical  at 
first  and  afterwards  horizontal,  along  which  the  vertebral  artery  runs  in  its 
passage  into  the  cranium.  Through  the  superior  notch,  which  almost  forms 
by  itself  the  first  intervertebral  foramen,  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  and 
the  first  cervical  nerve  pass.  The  inferior  notches  present  nothing  remarkable, 
excepting  that  they  are  sufficiently  deep  to  form  by  themselves  the  interver- 
tebr^  foramen  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae. 

There  is  no  spinous  process :  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  posterior  tubercle  (i) 
for  muscular  insertion,  analogous  to  the  anterior  tubercle,  or  more  correcUy 
resembling  a  spinous  process  truncated.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  tubercle, 
there  are  only  some  inequalities.  The  posterior  arch  (h,  t.  A),  which  forms, 
more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  vertebra,  consists  of  two  strong  and 
long  plates. 

The  articular  processes  or  columns,  which  we  have  remarked  throughout  the 
whole  cervical  region,  are  very  large  in  the  atlas,  and  bear  the  name  of  lateral 
masses.  This  structure  is  connected  with  the  use  of  the  bone,  which  is  to 
support  the  occipital  condyles,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  head. 

Of  the  four  articular  processes  the  superior  (b  b)  are  concave,  slanting  in- 
wards, oval,  and  obliquely  directed  from  behind  forwards,  and-  firom  without 
inwards.  Their  form  exactly  corresponds  with  the  convexity  of  the  occipital 
condyles  (7  7,  Jig,  10.),  which  they  receive,  and  for  this  purpose  their  external 
borders  and  posterior  extremities  are  considerably  elevated.  Within  and  below 
the  articular  surface  are  certain  inequalities  (^fffig*  6.),  which  give  attachment 
to  the  transverse  ligament  The  inferior  articular  processes  are  circular  and 
plane ;  they  look  downwards  and  a  little  inwards. 

The  transverse  processes  (c  c)  are  very  large  and  triangular :  they  have  only 
one  tubercle,  into  which  are  inserted  the  principal  rotatory  muscles  of  the  head : 
they  are  perforated  by  a  foramen  (e)  at  the  base,  but  are  not  grooved  on  their 
surface. 

The  characteristics  then  of  the  atlas  are,  an  annular  form — great  lateral  dimen" 
sionSf  so  that  it  surmounts  the  vertebral  column  like  a  capital — a  very  large  vertebral 
foramen — no  body,  nor  spinous  process — large  lateral  masses,  supporting  very  strong 
transverse  processes,  which  are  not  grooved,  and  have  only  one  tubercle. 

Second  Vertebra,  Axis,  or  Vertebra  Dentata  (Jig,  7.  side  view). 

The  body  is  surmounted  by  an  eminence  (^,  a,  I,  fig.  7.),  which  in  the  con- 
nected skeleton  corresponds  with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  This  emi- 
nence has  received  the  name  odontoid  process,  or  processus  dentatus,  fW)m  its 
tooth-like  form.  It  constitutes  a  species  of  cylindrical  pivot  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  round  which  the  head  turns ;  and  hence  the  name  axis  given  to  the 
entire  vertebra.  It  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  broad  basis,  is  then 
constricted,  and  terminates  superiorly  in  an  enlargment  called  the  head,  which 
is  rough  at  its  summit  (a),  and  gives  attachment  to  the  odontoid  ligaments. 
The  contracted  portion  (0  is  called  the  neck;  it  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  pro- 
cess^  and  is  consequently  the  invariable  seat  of  its  fhMStures.    This  circular 
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constriction  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  odontoid  procew  contrihntes  to  maintain 
it  in  the  fiemi-osseons,  semi-ligamentons  ring  in  which  it  tarns.    Two  articuUur 

fkcettes  are  seen  on  this  process,  one  in  front  (^)  cor- 
responding with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  athis,  the  other 
behind  (at  /  )  for  the  transverse  ligament 

The  bocfy  (c)  of  the  axis  presents  anteriorly  a  tri- 
angolar  vertical  ridge,  which  separates  two  lateral 
depressions  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  The  pos- 
terior sor&ce  corresponds  with  the  vertebral  canal. 
The  greatest  diameter  of  the  inferior  sur&ce  is  the  an- 
tcro-posterior :  it  is  obliquely  sloped  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  slightly  concave,  for  the  reception  of  the 
body  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  This  mutual  reception  of  the  two  bones  does 
not  take  place  between  any  of  the  succeeding  vertebrae. 

The  foramen  is  shaped  like  the  figure  of  a  heart  on  playing  cards :  its  an- 
tero-posterior  diameter  is  eight  lines,  which  is  two  lines  more  &an  in  the  other 
cervical  Tertebrss,  and  its  transverse  diameter  is  the  same.  This  great  size  of  the 
foramen  of  the  second  vertebra  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  the  movements 
between  it  and  the  atlas. 

There  is  no  ntperior  natch,  the  inferior  notch  of  the  atlas  forming  b^  itself 
the  intervertebral  foramen.    The  inferior  notch  presents  nothing  peculiar. 

The  spinous  process  (A,  m),  though  of  great  length,  is  even  more  remarkable 
for  its  breadth  and  thickness,  presenting  as  it  were,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the 
characters  of  the  cervical  spinous  processes :  its  form  is  prismatic  and  triangular ; 
it  is  grooved  inferiorly,  and  terminates  by  two  tubercles  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  muscles.  The  spinous  process  is  for  the  axis  that  which  the  trans- 
verse process  is  for  the  atlas,  both  giving  insertion  to  powerftil  muscles  which 
move  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column. 

The  lamma,  which  correspond  as  usual  with  the  size  of  the  spinous  process, 
are  remarkably  strong. 

The  superior  articular  processes  {d)  are  placed,  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
Their  &cettes  are  broad,  flat,  and  almost  horizontal,  being  slightly  inclined  out- 
wards. This  direction  permits  the  atlanto-axoidean  articulation  to  be  the 
centre  of  all  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head. 
Hie  inferior  artictJar processes  (e)  resemble  those  of  the  other  cervical  vertebrae. 
The  transverse  processes  (n)  are  small,  with  only  one  tubercle,  triangular,  bent 
downwards,  and  perforated  at  the  base  by  a  foramen  (/)  or  rather  a  bent  canal, 
which  is  hollowed  out  on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  bone ;  and  is  vertical  in  the 
first  part  of  its  course,  then  horizontaL  This  canal,  and  that  which  we  have 
described  upon  the  atlas,  mark  the  winding  course  of  the  vertebral  artery 
before  it  enters  the  cranium. 

The  specific  characteristics  then  of  the  second  vertebra,  are  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess, the  great  size  of  ike  spinous  process  and  the  lanunce,  the  targe  size  and  nori' 
zontal  direction  of  the  superior  articular  processes,  which  are  placed  on  each  side 
^fike  body,  and  the  shortness  of  the  transverse  processes,  which  are  triangular  and 
nave  one  tubercle. 

Seventh  Cervical  Vertebra,  or  Vertebra  Prominens  (bi  fig*  1.). 

The  body  has  the  ordinary  characters  observed  in  the  cervical  vertebrae,  but 
b  size  it  resembles  that  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  frequently  presents  laterally 
t  small  impression  for  articulation  with  the  head  of  the  first  rib.  The  spinous 
process  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae :  it  is 
pyramidal,  terminates  in  a  single  tubercle,  and  is  of  great  length,  projecting 
considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the  other  cervical  vertebrae ;  hence  its  name 
of  vertebra  prominens.  The  articular  processes  are  almost  vertical,  and  are 
not  supported  by  small  columns.  The  transverse  process,  although  grooved 
and  perforated  at  the  base  as  in  aU  the  other  cervical  vertebrae,  closely  «.p- 
proaches  to  the  characters  of  the  dorsal    The  posterior  border  of  the  groove, 
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or  posterior  root  of  the  process  is  thick,  tobercahur,  and  exactly  similar  to  a 
dorsal  transverse  process,  while  the  anterior  is  thin  and  rudimentary,  excepting 
in  cases  where  it  is  separated  firom  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  forms  a  saper- 
nomerary  rib.*  The  foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  is  very  rarely 
absent,  but  is  most  commonly  small :  in  one  case  only  I  have  found  it  double. 
It  is  never  traversed  by  the  vertebral  artery. 

Pirst  Dorset  Vertebra. 

This  vertebra  resembles  the  cervical,  in  having  its  body  surmounted  lateraUy 
by  two  hook-like  processes  or  ridges,  but  in  idl  other  respects  it  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  other  dorsal  vertebrsB.  It  should  be  also  observed,  that  the 
body  presents  an  entire  fiusette  for  the  first  rib,  and  a  third  or  fourth  part  of 
another  for  the  second. 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Dorsal  Vertebra. 

The  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  presents  on  each  side  of  the  body  an  entire 
fikcette  for  the  eleventh  rib.  Its  body  is  very  large,  and  the  place  of  the  trans- 
verse process  is  supplied  by  a  tubercle. 

The  twelfih  dorem  vertebra  iCffig.  1.)  resembles  the  lumbar  in  its  body,  which  is 
scarcely  smaller  than  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  of  which  tlie  trans- 
verse diameter  begins  to  predominate.  The  spinous  process  is  horizontal, 
strong,  and  quadrilateraL  The  transverse  processes  are  represented  by 
tubercles,  which,  like  those  of  the  preceding  bone,  are  evidently  continued  in 
the  lumbar  region  by  those  tubercles  which  we  have  denominated  f^physary. 
Lastly,  the  body  presents  entire  articular  fiicettes.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  by  the  curved  sur&ce  of  the  inferior  articular  processes. 

Fifth  Lumbar  Vertebra, 

The  inferior  surfitce  of  the  body  slopes  very  obliquely  downwards  and  for^ 
wards.  The  transverse  processes  vary  in  size,  bat  are  generally  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  other  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  inferior  articular  processes, 
which  are  further  separated  from  each  other,  have  a  flat  sur&ce,  and  look  di- 
rectly forwards. 

These  are  the  only  vertebrse  which  in  each  region  present  peculiarities. 
Excepting  the  first  and  second  cervical,  which  have  manv  characters  quite 
foreign  to  the  vertebrse  of  Uie  region  to  which  they  belong,  it  might  be  said  of 
those  peculiar  vertebrae  which  have  been  specially  described,  that  their  peculi- 
arities are  comprehended  in  the  general  statement  that  those  vertebrae  which 
are  placed  at  the  limits  of  any  two  regions  possess  characters  belonging  to  both 
regions. 

Vertebra  of  the  Sacro-coccygeal  Region. 

All  the  vertebrae  of  this  region,  nine  in  number,  are  in  the  adult  state  united 
into  two  bones :  the  five  superior  form  the  sacrvMt  the  four  inferior  the  coccyx. 

The  Sacrum  (dy  e^fig.  I  and  8.). 

The  aacnan  has  received  its  name  from  the  alleged  pracdce  of  the 
ancients  of  offering  this  part  of  the  victim  in  sacrifice.  It  occupies*  the 
posterior  and  median  part  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  point  where  this  cavity 
articulates  with  the  thigh  bone,  an  arrangement  advantageous  for  the 
erect  position.  It  is  inserted,  like  a  wedge,  between  the  two  haunch  bones. 
Above,  it  corresponds  with  the  true  vertebral  column,  below  with  the  coccyx. 
It  is  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards;  hence  the  column 
represented  by  the  sacrum  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  lumbar  column, 

•  Thif  drcumttanoe  is  one  of  the  fkcts  appealed  to  with  most  success  by  those  who  make  the 
distliiction  ot transverse  and  costiform  processes. . 
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Ike  prelection  of  vhieh  U  ulterior.  This  angle  i*  denominMed  the  promontoru 
«■  Uie  •ocTO^ertrfrai  angU  {difiq.  1.):  it  u  »n  itnportjuil  objc-ct  of  itndji 
mo  inth  reference  to  the  mechuuim  of  staoding,  and  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery.* The  Mcnun  ii  corved  upon  itgeli  from  behind  forward*,  ao  ■»  to 
*  '--JTCOQcayitj.  It  i»  the  Urgeit  of  all  the  bones  of  the  yertebral 

colmon ;  hence  the  name  of  great  oertdira  applied  to  it 
by  Hippocrates.  It  is  proportionally  more  developed 
In  man  than  in  any  other  mammiferoDi  ^Tiimal,  which 
ii  connected  with  the  erect  bipedal  attitude  and 
t  attitnde  which  belong  to  him  in  a  gpecial 
rhe  fbrm  of  the  sacrnm  is  that  of  a  quadran- 
gnlar  pyramid  with  a  truncated  apex,  the  base  looking 
npvarda.  It  ia  lynunetrical  like  all  the  median  bonea, 
andpreientafbr  consideration  on  mknor,  apotttriar,  and 
ttm  lateral  turfaca.  a  bate,  and  aflont't 

The  anterior,  pdnic,  or  rectal  nojaee  {fig.  B.)  fonni 

part  of  the  cavi^  of  the  pelvis.     lu  concavity  vane* 

much  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  two  aeiet : 

bat  on   this  latter  point  there  ia  great  diveralty  of 

among  anatomiats.     Some  believe  that  it  ia  greater   in  the  female. 

lud  results  the  advantage  of  a  larger  capacity  ot  the  pelvis,  and 
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immg  partarition.  Others,  on  tiie  oontrary,  contend  that  the  male  a> 
more  eorred,  and  that  of  the  female  ahnoet  straight ;  and  they  argue  that,  had 
Ike  oppoaite  been  the  ease,  the  coccyx  which  forms  a  con^nuation  of  the 
earre  of  the  ■acrom  would  have  been  directed  forwaidi;  and  thui  diminished 
(he  anteio-potterioT  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvia ;  whereas,  with  a  slight 
ewe  of  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx  has  do  tendency  to  project,  bat  ia  easily  bent 
baekvarda  during  labooi^  f 

In  order  to  determine  the  vaUdity  of  these  oppodng  stutemenla,  I  have 
compared  a  great  number  of  sacra  fVom  both  sexes,  but  I  coold  never  detect 
•ay  dlArence  anfflcieotly  marked  or  constant  lo  be  considered  as  charac- 
(erutieof  theaei. 

The  anterior  concavity  of  the  sacrum  is  miermpted  by  four  transverse  pro- 
jectiona  (111  I,  Jig-  B.),  which  correspond  with  the  points  of  onion  of  the 
netal  vertebra,  and  are  analogous  to  the  intervertebral  prominenceB.  The 
Iru  ia  aomeBmei  so  prominent,  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  in  an  examination  per  vagmam. 

Ok  taeh  tide  of  tie  median  Biu,  are  the  anterior  sacral  fbramina  (3  S  S), 
fborin  number,  fl>e  two  superitw  mocb  greater  than  the  two  inf^or.  They 
give  passage  to  the  anterior  brBnchea  of  the  sacral  nerves,  to  the  sacral  veins, 
and  some  amall  arteries.  External  to  these  are  grooves  for  the  nerves,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  pyramidalis  mnsde.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
ii  contignons  to  the  rectum  which  follows  its  curvatore. 

Fotlerior,  sptNO^  or  ctitaxeoue  mrface.  Its  convexity  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  anterior  concavity.  I.  In  uie  median  line  it  presents  the  tacnU  ridge, 
fcnned  by  a  continuation  of  the  sjrinooa  processes  of  the  vertebral  column. 
This  is  often  entire  in  its  whole  length,  but  sometimes  interrupted  i  it  bifurcates 
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inferiorly,  and  forms  the  borders  of  the  groove  which  terminates  the  sacra. 
canaL    The  sacral  ridge  is  rarely  found  cleft  throughout  its  whole  length. 

2.  On  each  side  of  me  median  tine  are  two  shallow  grooves,  named  i&  aaeral 
grooves:  they  are  continuations  of  the  vertebral  grooves; the j  are  pierced  by 
four  posterior  sacral  foramina^  smaller  than  the  anterior  Ibramina,  and  differing 
less  from  each  other  in  diameter.  These  afford  passage  to  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  sacral  nerves,  to  some  veins  and  arteries.  They  are  bordered 
by  two  ranges  of  unequal  projections :  the  first  row  placed  mterior  to  the 
foramina,  represent  the  articular  processes  united  together;  the  second,  ex- 
ternal to  the  foramina,  are  more  marked,  and  correspond  with  the  transverse 
processes  also  united. 

The  lateral  surfaces  (  d,  e^fig,  1.)  are  triangular,  broad  above,  narrow 
below,  where  they  constitute  mere  borders.  They  slope  obliquely  fh)m 
before  backwards  and  from  without  inwards,  so  that  the  sacrum  is  wedged 
between  the  haunch  bones  in  an  antero-posterior  as  well  as  in  a  vertical 
direction.  In  fh)nt  is  a  demi-oval  or  crescentic  sur&ce  (7,  jig,  8.)  com- 
pared from  its  shape  to  the  human  ear,  and  hence  denominated  auricular  sur- 
face. In  the  fresh  state  it  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the 
OS  innominatnm.  Behind,  it  is  a  very  rugged  surfieice  with  irregular  depressions, 
giving  attachment  to  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments.  The  sinuous  border 
which  terminates  each  lateral  surface  inferiorly  gives  attachment  to  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments. 

The  base  presents,  1.  in  the  middle  an  oval  faeette  (S^fig,  8.),  in  all  respects 
similar  Vj  the  body  of  a  lumbar  vertebra,  with  the  last  of  which  bones  it  is 
articulated.  Behind  this  is  a  triangular  aperture  resembling  the  foramen  of 
other  vertebras,  and  completed  posteriorly  by  two/amtiKs,  which  unite  and  form 
a  spinous  process  \  the  commencement  of  the  sacral  ridge ;  2.  on  each  side,  two 
triangidar  surfaces  (4  4.),  smooth,  looking  forwards  and  upwards,  and  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  greater  or  false  pelvis.  They  are  separated  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum  by  a  blunt  ^Ige,  which  forms,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
a  portion  of  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis.  Behind  the  oval  snr&ce  of 
the  body  are  notches  which  complete  the  last  intervertebral  foramina;  and 
behind  these  notches  are  the  articular  processes  (5  5),  which  resemble  the  su- 
perior articular  processes  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  receive  the  inferior 
processes  of  that  bone. 

The  apex  (6)  is  truncated,  and  presents  a  transverse  elliptical  surfieuie, 
which  articulates  with  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  Behind  it,  is  the  termination 
of  the  sacral  groove  bounded  by  two  small  apophyses,  intended  to  unite  with 
two  similar  projections  of  the  cocc3rx.   These  are  the  small  comua  of  the  sacrum. 

The  sticral  canal.  The  termination  of  the  vertebral  canal  is  prismatic 
and  triangular,  wide  superiorly,  contracted  and  flattened  inferiorly,  where  it 
degenerates  into  a  groove  which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  ligaments.  This 
canal  lodges  the  sacral  nerves,  and  communicates  both  with  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior sacral  foramina. 

TTie  Coccyx  (8,  9,  fig.  8.). 

This  consists  of  four,  rarely  of  five,  pieces  of  bone :  they  are  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  and  diminish  successively  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  last : 
they  are  commoYily  united  together,  rarely  separate,  the  largest  corresponding 
with  the  apex  of  the  sacrum ;  the  smallest  is  a  mere  nodule  of  bone,  generally 
unattached.  The  whole  knotted-like  bone  thus  constituted  has  a  triang^nhur 
shape,  and  follows  the  direction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  rudiment  of  the  tails  of  the  lower  animals.  In  some  cases  I 
have  seen  it  form  a  right  angle,  or  even  an  acute  angle  with  the  sacrum. 

*  I  have  seen  this  splnoDS  process  completely  bifiircated. 
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1.  The  posterior^  minal  or  cutaneous  surface  is  rough  for  the  insertion  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

2.  The  anterior  swrface  resembles  the  same  part  of  the  sacrum  in  miniature, 
and,  like  it,  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  rectum. 

3.  The  borders  are  narrow,  sinuous,  and  tubercular,  and  give  attachment  to 
the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

4.  The  haae  is  often  united  by  bone  to  the  sacrum,  even  in  young  subjects ; 
it  presents  an  elliptical  articular  sur&ce,  exactly  corresponding  with  that  on 
the  lower  end  of  the*  sacrum.  Behind  are  two  processes  diiicted  upwards 
(comua  of  the  coccyx,  8  8,  fig,  8.),  which  are  sometimes  continuous  with  the 
small  comua  of  the  sacrum.  Externally  are  two  notches^  which  are  converted 
into  foramina  by  means  of  ligaments,  and  afford  passage  to  the  fifth  pair  of 
ncral  nerves. 

5.  The  apex  (9)  which  is  sometimes  enlarged  and  sometimes  bifurcated,  gives 
attachment  to  the  levator  ani  muscle.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  last 
pieces  of  the  coccyx  deviating  firom  the  median  line. 

Of  the  Vbbtebbal  Column  in  obnebal. 

Having  already  described  the  situation  of  the  vertebral  column,  we  shall 
now  consider  its  dimensions  as  an  entire  piece  of  the  dLeleton. 

Dimensions  of  the  Vertebral  Column, 

1.  The  length  or  height  of  the  vertebral  column  does  not  correspond  with  the 
length  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  does  not  extend  below  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. It  varies  at  different  ages,  most  commonly  it  increases  up  to  the  twentv- 
lyfth  year,  but  occasionally  its  growth  is  completed  before  this  period.  In  me 
adult  it  remains  unaltered,  but  in  old  age  it  becomes  shortened  by  the  in- 
curvation of  the  trunk  forwards,  and  the  yielding  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
and  the  intervertebral  substances.  This  latter  cause  is  also  productive  of  a 
Tery  appreciable  shortening  of  the  trunk,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  after  long  walking  or  standing. 

When  measured  along  its  curvatures,  the  length  of  the  column  is  generally 
two  feet  four  inches :  in  vertical  height  it  is  two  feet  two  inches.  These  dimen- 
sions are  not  exactiy  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  individual,  which  depends 
principally  upon  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  this  respect  I  have 
never  found  any  marked  difference  between  tall  and  short  persons.  In  an 
adult  of  medium  stature,  the  cervical  portion  measures  five  inches  and  a  half, 
the  dorsal  nine  inches  and  a  half,  the  lumbar  six  inches  and  a  half,  and  the 
sacro-coccygeal  six  inches  and  a  half. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  in  cases  of  abnormal  curvature  the  vertical 
height  must  present  considerable  differences,  while  the  actual  length  of  the 
column  may  remain  almost  constant  In  the  skeleton  of  a  female  affected  with 
rickets,  a  vertical  line,  stretched  from  the  tubercle  of  the  atlas  to  the  base  of 
the  sacrum,  measured  one  foot,  six  inches,  and  six  lines,  while  a  line  which  fol- 
lowed the  inflexions  of  the  column  measured  two  feet  eighteen  lines,  giving  a 
difference  of  seven  inches.  Hence  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  and  considerable 
mcrease  in  length  in  those  patients  who  are  submitted  to  continued  exten- 
sion. 

2.  Antero-posterior  dimensions.  The  antero-posterior  diameter,  at  the  sacro- 
Tertebral  angle  and  in  the  lumbar  region,  is  three  inches ;  in  the  dorsal  re^on, 
two  inches  four  lines ;  in  the  middle  of  the  cervical  region,  one  inch  six  Imes. 

3.  Transverse  dimensions.  The  transverse  diameter  is  eighteen  lines  in  the 
lumbar  region,  thirteen  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal,  and  twenty-two  in  the 
cervicaL  It  should  however  be  remarked,  that  the  transverse  processes  are 
included  in  this  measurement  of  the  cervical  region,  but  not  in  the  others. 
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Direction. 


The  general  direction  of  the  spinal  colamn  ia  vertical,  but  it  j>re0ent8  certain 
alternate  curvatures.  There  are  four  antero-poaterior  cnrvatores,  yia.  in  front 
a  convexity  in  the  neck  (a,  h^fig.  1.),  a  concavity  in  the  dorsal  region  (6,c), 
a  convexity  in  the  loins  (c,  dy,  and  a  concavity  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  region 
(At  ^f /)•  Behind,  the  opposite  curvatures  are  observed.  The  degree  of  each 
curvature  is  always  proportioned  to  that  of  the  others:  thus,  if  there  be  a  re- 
markable projection  in  tiie  cervical  region,  there  is  a  corresponding  degree  of 
concavity  in  the  dorsal,  and  a  proportional  convexity  in  the  lum&r  regions. 
So  great  indeed  is  the  mutual  dependence  of  these  curvatures,  that  the  slightest 
modification  of  one  produces  corresponding  alterations  in  all  the  others. 

There  are  many  individual  varieties  of  ^ese  curvatures :  thdr  e£Pect  appears 
to  be  that  of  augmenting  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  vertical  direction,  or 
at  least  of  diminishing  the  e£fect  of  vertical  pressure.  It  may  be  physically 
demonstrated,  that  of  two  similar  rods  made  of  the  same  materials  that  which 
presents  alternate  curves  will  support  a  greater  amount  of  pressure  in  the  ver- 
tical direction  than  that  which  is  straight,  on  account  of  the  decomposition  of 
Ibrces  which  occurs  at  each  curvature* 

In  addition  to  these  antero-posterior  curvatures,  there  is  at  the  level  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebne  a  lateral  inclituUioHj  the  concavity  oS 
which  is  on  the  left  side.  This  being  the  exact  situation  in  which  the  aortOi  the 
principal  artery  of  the  body,  makes  a  curve  downwards,  some  anatomists  have 
ascribed  the  concavity  of  which  we  «peak  to  the  curvature  of  this  vessel 
Bichat  imagined  it  to  be  owing  to  the  almost  universal  habit  of  employing  the 
right  hand,  in  which  action  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  inclined  to  the  left, 
so  as  to  afford  a  point  of  support,  and  as  it  were  a  counterbalance  to  the  action 
of  the  right  arm,  which  inclination  by  frequent  repetition  becomes  permanent 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  left-handed  individuals  should  present  a  curvature 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  Beclard  has  shown  that  such  is  in  reality  the 
case.  I  may  add  that  I  have  always  found  the  deviation  greatest  in  those  who 
used  their  right  arm  in  the  most  laborious  employments.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  lateral  curvature  depended  upon  the  position  of  the  fcetus 
in  utero :  had  this  been  the  case,  it  should  exist  fit  birtlL  which,  as  I  can 
affirm,  it  never  does.  Notwithstanding  the  likelihood  of  Bichafs  opinion,  yet 
if  we  consider  that  in  every  case  in  which  an  artery  is  immediately  contiguous 
to  a  bone,  that  bone  presents  a  corresponding  depression,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  opinion  of  the  older  anatomists  has  not  more  foundation  than  is 
generally  admitted.  However  slight  this  lateral  incurvation  may  be,  it  always 
produces  a  correspondent  one  in  £e  lumbar  region,  though  in  tiie  msgority  of 
cases  this  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  history  of  abnormal  curvatures  or  deviations  belongs  to  pathological 
anatomy.  I  shall  only  observe  that  they  are  all  due  to  the  following  causes : 
1.  The  wasting  of  the  vertebrse  by  caries  or  softening.  2.  Want  of  equilibrium 
between  the  strength  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  weight  of  the  body, 
either  alone  or  when  loaded  with  burdens.  3.  Muscular  traction.  4.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  any  attitude  in  which  the  column  is  curved. 

Figure  and  Aspects. 

Viewed  in  front  the  vertebral  column  represents  two  pyramids  united  by 
their  bases.  The  inferior  pyramid  is  constituted  by  the  sacrum  and  coccvx ; 
the  superior  pyramid  is  the  true  spine ;  its  base  rests  on  the  former,  and  its 
summit  is  surmounted  by  the  atlas. 

The  contraction  which  exists  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrae  has  led 
to  the  subdivision  of  this  superior  pyramid  into  two  others,  united  by  their 
summits.  Other  subdivisions  have  been  instituted,  which  we  shall  not  point 
out,  since  they  are  useless.    What  it  is  important  to  know  is  that  the  vertebral 
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eohmm  increases  progressiYely  in  size  fhnn  above  downwards,  but  that  there 
are  partial  enlargements  in  different  parts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  two 
eerrieal  vertebne,  in  the  seventh  cervical,  and  last  dorsal,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vertebral  column  presents  in  front 
the  appearance  of  a  knotted  cylinder ;  behind,  that  of  a  triangular  pyramid, 
bristled  with  eminences  and  prorated  with  holes. 

The  Tertebral  column  presents  for  consideration  an  anterior,  a  posterior, 
and  two  lateral  surftces,  a  base,  and  a  summit 

Amiarior  sMrface,  Here  are  observed,  1.  The  curvatures  already  described ; 
2.  The  range  of  bodies  of  the  yertebrsB,  having  the  form  of  small  columns  piled 
OD  eadi  other,  and  separated  in  the  fresh  state  by  certain  prominent  disks  of  a 
white  ooloor  and  fibrous  structure.  8.  A  range  of  transverse  grooves  on  the 
bodies  of  the  Yertehrse,  which  are  deeper  in  the  aged  than  in  the  joung  subject 
This  surfiaoe  presents  in  its  transverse  diameters  those  variations  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  The  parts  placed  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column  are, 
L  Immediately  on  its  anterior  sumce  a  ligamentous  layer,  which  completely 
invests  it,  with  ihe  anterior  recti  muscles  <S  the  head,  the  longi  colli,  the  crura 
of  the  dkiphragm,  and  the  psosd  musdes.  2.  At  a  greater  distance  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  rests  on  the  spine  at  its  conunencement  and  termination,  and 
is  attafdhed  to  it  by  membranous  connexions,  even  where  it  advances  forwards 
to  fi»m  its  numerous  convolutions.  3.  The  organs  of  circulation,  vis.  the  heart, 
the  aorta  in  almost  its  whole  extent,  the  carotid,  Tertebral,  and  common  iliao 
arteries,  the  yenae  cave,  the  jugular  and  common  iliac  veins,  the  vena  asygos, 
and  the  ^racic  duct  From  this  position  of  parts  arises  the  possibility  of 
effieetoally  compressing  the  arteries  against  the  vertebral  column,  a  method 
which  has  been  suoceasfnlly  adopted  with  the  carotid  arteries  and  abdominal 
aorta.  It  also  explainsthe  marked  pulsations  in  the  abdominal  region  frequentiy 
observed  in  emaimted  subjects,  and  often  giving  rise  to  an  erroneous  suspicion 
of  aneurism.  4.  The  trachea  and  the  lungs.  5.  The  great  sympathetic  nerves 
are  connected  with  it  in  its  entire  extent 

Posterior  twrfact.  This  presents,  1.  m  ikt  medictn  Ime  the  row  of  spinous  pro- 
cesses, the  whole  of  which  constitute  a  vertical  crest  or  ridge  denominated 
^pcne,  and  hence  the  names  spinal  column  and  rachis  (fax^s,  spine).  This 
ridge  conomences  with  the  tubercle  of  the  first  vertebra,  is  suddenly  enlarged 
at  tiie  second,  diminishes  a^ain  at  ihe  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae, 
and  projects  anew  at  the  sixth,  and  more  remarkably  at  the  seventh ;  thence 
named  vertebra  prominens.  Below  this  point  the  processes  become  oblique, 
prismatic,  triangular,  and  with  one  tubercle :  their  obliquity  increases,  but  they 
become  more  slender  ftom  the  first  to  the  tenth :  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  dorsal,  they  become  horizontal,  shorter,  and  stronger ;  and  they  are  broad; 
square,  rectangular,  and  horizontal  in  the  lumbar  region.  Lastiy,  the  ridge  ^- 
dually  sinks  down  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  region,  when  it  ends  by  dividing  mto 
two  smaller  ridges,  leaving  between  them  a  furrow,  which  is  continued  along 
the  coccyx. 

The  spinal  ridge  being  the  only  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  we  can 
see  or  feel  in  the  living  subject,  it  is  clearly  of  the  greatest  importance  to  study 
the  slightest  differences  which  it  presents,  because  it  is  thus  alone  that  we  are 
able  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  deviation  of  the  column ;  and  yet  the  indications  it 
affords  are  not  absolutely  certain,  because  the  pedicles  of  the  vertebrae  being 
susceptible  of  torsion,  a  curvature  may  exist  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
without  any  corresponding  alteration  of  the  spinous  processes. 

2.  On  each  side  o(  this  median  ridge  are  two  grooves,  broad  Mid  shidlow  in 
the  cervical,  broad  and  deep  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  contracted 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  enlarged  again  in  the  loins  and  at  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  contracted  and  finally  obliterated  at  the  lower  part  of  this  bone.  These 
grooves  are  filLed  by  a  muscular  mass,  which  in  robust  individuals  projects 
beyond  the  spine,  whilst  in  those  who  are  emaciated  the  ridge  forms  the  most 
prominent  part 
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LaUral  gwrfacea.  These  present,  1.  in  front,  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
rertebne  and  their  transverse  grooves,  which  are  deeper  at  the  udes  than  in 
front,  also  deeper  in  the  loins  than  in  the  neck  and  back ;  2.  in  the  dorsal 
region,  facettes  for  the  costo- vertebral  articulations ;  3.  still  more  posteriorly 
the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  largest  of  these  foramina  is  the  one  sitoated 
between  the  foorUi  and  fifth  lumbar  vertehns :  from  this  point  they  gradually 
diminish  in  size  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back  :  in  the  cervical  region  again, 
they  are  somewhat  larger ;  and  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  they  are  djouble,  with 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  opening*,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral  conjunction 
of  the  false  vertebrs  of  the  sacrum.  In  general  their  dimensions  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  veins  which  communicate  between  the  intra  and  the 
extra-vertebral  venous  system.  Between  these  foramina  are  the  transverse 
processes  which  contribute  to  form  the  sides  of  the  posterior  grooves,  and, 
between  the  transverse  processes,  the  articulating  processes  are  visible. 

The  base  and  the  summit  of  the  vertebral  column  have  been  already  con- 
sidered, in  the  special  description  of  the  atlas  and  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Vertebral  canal  This  canal,  into  which  the  intervetebral  foramina  open, 
f(^ow8  all  the  curves  of  the  spinal  column,  but  does  not  altogether  correspond 
in  shape  with  its  external  figure.  It  may  be  even  said  that  its  dimensions,  at 
different  heights,  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  those  of  the  column ;  thus 
while  the  canal  is  most  capacious  in  the  neck,  the  column,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  largest  in  the  loins.  It  has  been  said  that  the  widest  portions  of  the  canal 
correspond  with  the  enlargements  of  the  spinal  cord :  but  this  is  not  correct 
The  capacity  of  the  canal  is  proportioned  to  the  mobility  of  the  respective  por- 
tion of  the  column,  so  that  in  the  most  extensive  movements,  the  spinal 
marrow  is  effectually  guarded  from  compression:  thus  it  is  largest  in  the  neck 
and  loins,  and  smallest  in  the  back  and  sacrum. 

The  canal  is  almost  equally  well  protected  in  front  and  behind :  anteriorly 
by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  posteriorly  by  the  spinous  processes,  which,  as 
it  were,  ward  off  mischief  from  the  spinal  canal.  Laterally  it  is  defended  by 
the  articular  and  transverse  processes.  Behind,  on  each  side  of  the  median 
ridge,  it  is  protected  by  the  laminae,  the  intervals  of  which  are  filled  up  by 
what  are  named  the  yemw  ligaments.  Any  loss  of  security,  occasioned  by  the 
existence  of  these  yellow  ligaments,  is  compensated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — 1.  The  ligaments  are  very  short,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  laminse 
are  almost  contiguous.  2.  In  the  neck,  where  the  intervals  are  greatest,  the 
laminse  are  so  inclined  that  the  inferior  border  of  the  one  above  overlaps  the  su- 
perior border  of  the  one  below.  3.  In  the  loins,  where  the  intervals  are  nearly 
as  great,  the  iftminii*  are  small,  and  their  place  is  in  a  great  measure  occupied 
by  the  lateral  masses  and  the  pedicles,  which  are  proportionally  increased  in 
development.  It  is  impossible  for  an  instrument  to  penetrate  into  the  canal  in 
the  lumbar  region,  excepting  between  the  spinous  processes.  The  same  dif- 
ficulty exists  in  the  cervical  region  during  extension,  on  account  of  the  imbri- 
cation of  the  laminae.  During  forcible  flexion,  however,  an  instrument  may 
enter  between  them,  when  dil^ected  from  below  upwards. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Vertebrce. 

Excepting  the  thin  external  layer  of  compact  tissue,  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae are  almost  entirely  composed  of  open  spongy  texture.  The  different 
processes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  compact  tissue ; 
but  in  all  places  where  they  undergo  any  enlargement,  they  are  cellular.  The 
laminse  are  formed  almost  exclusively  of  compact  tissue.  This  abundance  of  the 
spongy  tissue  explains  the  fact  of  the  weight  of  the  spinal  column  being  so  in- 
considerable in  proportion  to  its  size. 

«  [The  foramina  which  lead  from  the  tacral  canal  are  single  at  their  internal  orifices,  though 
for  the  reason  given  in  the  text,  they  open  externally  by  two  orifices.  It  is  the  internal  orlfico 
which  answers  to  the  inter- vertebral  foramen  of  the  other  vertebrae.] 
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The  Tenons  canals  are  larger  in  the  vertebne  than  in  any  other  bones.  They 
ire  for  the  most  part  arranged  within  the  body  of  the  bone  in  the  following 
manner.  A  single  canal  directed  horizontally,  and  from  behind  forwards,  com- 
mences at  the  posterior  surfiice  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra ;  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  lines  fh>m  its  commencement,  it  divides  into  two,  three,  or  fonr  canals, 
which  diverge  from  each  other,  and  terminate  partly  apon  the  anterior  snr- 
fiice  of  the  bone,  partly  in  the  cells  in  its  interior :  all  these  canals  are  lined 
by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue,  and  perforated  by  foramina. 

Development, 

The  development  of  the  vertebral  column  comprises,  1.  That  of  the  ver- 
tebrae in  general ;  2.  That  of  certain  vertebrae  which  differ  from  the  rest ;  and 
S.  That  of  the  colnnm  considered  as  a  whole. 

Devthpment  of  the  vertebrtB  in  general.  Each  vertebra  is  developed  at 
first  from  three  points  of  ossification  *,  vis.  one  median  for  the  body,  and  two 
lateral  for  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  ring.  To  these  primitive  points  are  added, 
at  different  periods,  five  secondary  or  epiphysary  points,  vis.  one  for  the  sunmit 
of  each  transverse  process,  one  for  the  summit  of  the  spinous  process,  and  two 
for  the  body,  the  one  on  the  superior  surface,  the  other  on  the  inferior  surftice, 
vhere  they  form  two  very  thin  plates,  so  that  at  one  time  the  body  of  every 
vertebra  of  the  sphie  is  in  fS&ct  a  triple  disk.  Lastly,  there  is  a  complementary 
point  for  each  apophysary  tubercle  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  first  osseous  points  generally  appear  in  the  laminae ;  they  precede,  by 
some  days,  the  deposition  of  bone  in  the  bodies.  This  law,  however,  as  B^clard 
has  remarked,  is  by  no  means  general. 

The  first  ossific  points  are  visible  fix>m  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  day ;  that 
m  the  body  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cartilage,  under  the  form  of  an  osseous 
granule,  which  extends  horizontally,  so  as  to  present  a  lenticular  aspect  The 
points  of  ossification  of  the  laminae  appear  in  the  situation  of  the  future  trans- 
verse and  articular  processes. 

The  complementaiy  osseous  points  are  not  formed  until  the  fifteenth  or 
eighteenth  year.  Sometimes,  however,  as  Bichat  has  observed,  the  point  for 
the  summit  of  the  spinous  process  is  included  among  the  primitive  nuclei,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  situated  at  the  place  where  that  process  becomes  continuous 
vith  the  laminae. 

The  lateral  osseous  points  are  always  united  together  before  joining  the 
body  of  the  bone :  this  union  commences  about  a  year  after  birth ;  they 
are  not  united  with  that  of  the  body  until  about  four  years  and  a  half. 
The  lateral  points  are  so  joined  to  the  central  one  that  they  form  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  cervical  region,  from  their  more  rapid  increase,  they  con- 
stitute of  themselves  fully  two-fifths  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  It  is  then  on 
the  body  of  the  vertebra,  or  on  what  is  essentially  the  articular  part  of  the  bone, 
that  the  three  primitive  points  are  united  together.  The  epiphysary  points  of 
the  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  are  joined  to  the  rest  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  twenty-fifth  year ;  the  union  of  the  epiphysary  laminae  of  the  bodies 
18  not  completed  until  fi*om  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year. 

Devaopment  of  particular  vertebra.  Those  vertebrae  which  present  great 
differences  of  form,  present  striking  differences  also  in  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment ;  such  are  the  adas,  axis,  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  first  lumbar,  and 
those  which  constitute  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

Atku,  Modem  anatomists  admit  five  or  six  points  of  ossification  for  this  bone ; 
one  or  two  for  the  anterior  arch,  two  for  the  lateral  masses,  and  two  for  the 
posterior  arch.     I  have  never  observed  more  than  two  lateral  points,  the  same 

*  Some  anatomists  admit  two  primitive  points  for  the  bodv  of  the  vertebra.  It  would  exceed 
our  Ihnits  to  give  an  account  of  the  ^cossions  to  which  this  question  of  obteogeny  hab  given 

rise. 
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point  belonging  at  once  to  the  lateral  manes,  and  half  of  the  arch  on  each 
ride.  They  appear  in  the  following  order :  —  those  for  the  posterior  arch 
make  their  appearance  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  day ;  those  for  the  an- 
terior arch  not  until  daring  the  first  year  after  birth.  The  two  osseous  points 
of  the  posterior  arch  unite  together,  those  of  the  anterior  arch  do  the  same,  and 
then  the  anterior  is  united  to  the  posterior  arch. 

Axis,  There  are  often  two  osseous  points  for  the  body  of  this  bone,  and 
always  two  lateral  ones  for  the  odontoid  process :  it  has,  therefore,  in  all  fire  or 
six  points,  viz.  two  for  the  laminae  or  posterior  arch,  one  or  two  for  the  body, 
and  two  for  the  odontoid  process.  Meckel  and  Nesbit  admit  one  other  nucleus 
between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  body,  which  appears  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year  after  birth.  The  points  in  the  lamins  appear  from  the  fortieth  to 
the  fiftieth  day ;  those  in  the  body  during  the  sixth  month ;  and  those  in  the 
odontoid  process,  a  short  time  after.  At  birth  the  body  of  the  axis  is  pro- 
portionally more  deyeloped  than  that  of  the  other  yertebras.  The  union  of  its 
several  parts  takes  place  in  the  following  order :  — the  two  laminas  are  joined 
together  shortly  after  birth;  the  two  points  of  the  odontoid  process  remain  dis- 
tinct during  the  whole  of  the  first  year  ;  the  body  and  the  odontoid  process 
are  united  in  the  course  of  the  third  year ;  and  the  laminie  and  the  body  during 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

Seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Independently  of  the  osseous  points  common  to 
all  the  yertebrse,  this  bone  has  two  others  situated  on  each  side  of  ^e  body  in 
the  cartilage  which  forms  the  anterior  half  of  the  transverse  process.  The 
existence  of  this  point,  which  was  described  by  Hunauld,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  constant,  establishes  an  analogy  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebne  and  the  ribs ;  it  represents  in  a  rudimentary 
state  the  permanent  cervical  ribs  of  some  animals ;  and  explains  an  anomaly 
which  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  human  subject,  viz.  &e  existence  of  a 
supernumerary  cervical  rib. 

First  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  transverse  process  is  sometimes  developed  by  a 
point  which  remains  separate  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  forms  a  M^pemic- 
merary  lumbar  rib. 

Development  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx*  The  first  three  sacral  vertebrae  each 
present  five  primitive  points,  viz.  one  for  the  bodv,  two  for  the  laminae,  and 
two  for  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  masses.  The  last  two  sacral  yertebrae 
have  only  three  points. 

Each  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae  is  developed  fh>m  one  point  only,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  first  two  formed  by  two  lateral  points,  which  sub-, 
sequently  unite  in  the  median  line :  there  are,  therefore,  twenty-one  primitive 
points  in  the  sacrum,  and  four  in  the  coccyx.  Subsequentiv  two  epiphysary 
laminse  are  formed  for  the  body  of  each  sacral  vertebra,  makmg  ten  new  com- 
plementary osseous  points.  At  a  still  later  period  two  laminse  are  developed, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  sacrum,  corresponding  with  the  auricular  surfiice,  so 
that  the  whole  number  of  osseous  points  in  the  sacrum  is  thirty-three. 

Ossification  proceeds  more  slowly  in  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  vertebrae  than 
in  the  others :  it  commences  in  the  body,  the  first  points  appearing  from  the 
second  to  the  third  month  in  the  first  three  sacral  vertebrae,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  sixth  month  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  vertebrae ;  the  laminae  begin  to  ossify 
in  the  interval  between  the  rixth  and  ninth  month :  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
coccyx  usually  begins  to  ossify  during  the  first  year  after  birth ;  the  second 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth ;  the  third  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  ;  and  the 
fourth  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

The  union  of  the  osseous  points  takes  place  at  different  times ;  the  osseous 
pieces  of  each  vertebra  are  firet  joined  together,  and  subseqnentiy  the  vertebrae 
themselves. 

1.  Union  of  the  osseous  nuclei  of  each  vertebra.    The  osseous  points  of  the 
laminae  are  first  united ;  these  then  join  with  the  anterior  lateral  nuclei  of  the 
first  three  vertebrae :  at  a  much  later  period  the  lateral  masses  become  con- 
nected  with  the  body. 
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The  onion  of  the  lateral  masses  with  the  body  takes  place  much  earlier  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  yertehrse,  than  in  the  three  others,  thongh  these 
latter  first  showed  osseous  points.    After  the  union  of  the  lateral  masses,  the 
sacrum  is  composed  of  five  pieces,  which  remain  separate  until  the  fifteenth  year, 
2.  Union  of  the  sacral  vertebra  with  one  another.  This  process  commences  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  year,  at  which  time  the  epiphysary  laminie 
of  the  bodies  of  the  sacral  Tcrtebne  are  developed.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
the  epiphysary  laminffi  of  the  iliac  snrfiu^  of  the  sacrum  are  developed.  The  union 
commences  with  the  lower  vertebrsB,  and  proceeds  upwards.    The  first  is  not 
completely  joined  to  the  others  until  fh>m  tiie  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year. 
The  union  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  with  its  epiphysary  laminsB  proceeds 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  so  that  in  a  vertical  section  of  a  sacrum, 
which  is  completely  ossified  externally,  we  often  find  an  intermediate  lamina 
of  cartilage.    I  have  observed  this  cartUage  between  the  first  and  second  sacral 
Tcrtebrs  in  subjects  of  a  venr  fAyvace^  age. 

The  union  of  the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  takes  place  sooner  than  those  of  the  sa- 
crum. -It  commences  with  the  first  two  pieces ;  the  third  and  fourth  then  follow ; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  the  second  and  third  are  united.  Towards  the  fortieth 
or  fiftieth,  or  sometimes  the  sixtieth  year,  the  coccyx  becomes  united  to  the 
sacrum.  This  junction  is  later  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  sometimes  it 
never  takes  place. 

Devdopment  of  the  spine  in  general.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
conception,  the  length  of  the  spine  is  conmiensurate  with  that  of  the  bod^, 
the  extremides  as  yet  only  existing  under  ,the  form  of  small  tubercles.  This 
disproportion  between  the  spine  and  members  is  gradually  efiBEtced  by  the 
elongation  of  the  limbs,  so  that  at  birth  the  vertebral  column  does  not  constitute 
more  than  {ths  of  the  height  of  the  subject  In  the  adult  it  forms  only  {ths. 
All  the  parts  which  concur  in  forming  the  canal  for  the  defence  of  the  spinal 
cord,  are  developed  prior  to  those  which  are  specially  devoted  to  locomotion, 
as  is  shown  in  the  development  of  the  laminae,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
body  and  processes.  Tbe  ossification  of  the  laminae  proceeds  in  regular  suc- 
cession from  above  downwards,  from  the  neck  to  the  sacro-coccyg^  region. 
The  ossifiksation  of  the  bodies  tsikes  a  different  coarse,  commencing  in  tbe  dorsal 
region  as  a  centre,  and  proceeding  to  either  extremity  of  the  column.  The 
ossification  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  bone ; 
and  accordingly,  if  the  spine  of  a  foetus  be  dried,  the  cartilages  shrink,  and  the 
series  of  osseous  nodules  which  represent  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  look  like 
grains  of  Indian  com  strung  together. 

In  the  first  periods  of  its  development,  the  spinal  column  presents  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  differences  from  its  subsequent  condition.  It  is  completely 
devoid  of  curvature,  and  instead  of  resembling  in  shape  a  pyramid  with  the 
base  below,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  being  uppermost. 
As  the  child  grows  up,  the  spine  gradually  acquires  those  characters  which  it 
presents  in  the  adult.  In  the  old  subject  it  is  always  more  or  less  bent  forwards. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  several  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae  more  or 
less  completely  united  by  a  layer  of  bone,  which  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  or  clasp. 
To  this  I  have  applied  the  name  of  anchylosis  by  invagination. 
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Con^foaed  of  the  cranium  and  face, — Cranial  bones,  —  Occipital  —  Frontal — 
Sphenoid.  —  (Ethmoid,  — Parietal — Temporal  —  The  cranium  in  general,  — 
Devdopment  —  Bones  of  the  face, —  Superior  maxtUary.  — Palate, —  Malar, 
— Nasal — Lachrymal, — Inferior  turbinated, —  Vomer, — Inferior  maxiUary, — 
The  face  in  general, —  Cavities,  —  Development, 

The  skull  is  the  most  complicated  portion  of  the  skeleton.  It  has  been  more 
minutely  investigated  than  any  other  part,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  stady.    It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  portions :  one,  tht  cranium^  ^^- 


mgned  Co  eocloee  and  protect  the  brain ;  the  other  Ike  fact,  wtueh  affordg 
lodgment  to  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  setisei,  and  at  the  tame  time  la  em- 
ployed in  tbe  foDctioD  of  muticatioo. 

The  Cmmuii. 
Tbe  cTMiiam  ixfim,  a  hehnet)  ii  a  round  osseoos  cftB«,  aompoaed  of  eiffht 
boae«,  that  a,  at  eight  pieces,  distinct  and  Mparable  after  the  cranplete  deie- 
lopment  of  the  ^eleton.  Foot  of  these  are  aingle,  and  placed  on  the  mediu 
line ;  Tiz.  (conntins  bam  behiad  forwards),  the  cccipilal,  the  ^ihenoid,  the 
tthmoid,  and  the  fnmiai :  the  remuaing  four  are  in  pairs,  and  are  ntoated 
Ittterall;  ;  viz.  the  tvo  parietal  and  ihe  fuw  lempori^.  To  these  moat  be  added 
the  small  BupemDmerary  bones,  denominated  oua  varmiaiia,  or  triqtielra. 


The  Occipital  Bone  (Jig».  9.  and  10.). 

The  occipital  bone  occupies  the  , 
the  cranium,  a  great  put  of  the  base  of  vtiich  it  counitates.* 

•rticolated  with  tbe  lertebral  column;  in  iiront  with  the  sphenoid;  i ._ 

it  were,  wedged  in  between  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones  of  the  right  and 
left  sides.  It  is  broad  and  symmetrical ;  in  shape  on  irregular  ecument  of 
a  spheroid,  notched  roond  tbe  ciroumference.  It  has  on  attterior  and  ajHWtt- 
rior  tioj^e,  and  a  circwnference,  banng  Jour  borderi  and /our  angUt. 

The  poataior  or  ctUanams  mrface  (Jig.  9.)  is  convex,  and  presenta  the 
p/.^  ^  mferiorar{/iet<i/t}itoccipilr^Joramen,il,fig.9.td, 

^.21.)  (foramen  magnom),  the  largest  of  ^  the  fo- 
ramina in  the  skeleton,  excepting  tiie  ni-pvbic,  n 
oblsralor  /ommn  of  the  oa  innominatum.  It  give* 
passage  to  tbe  spinal  marrow  with  its  envelopes,  the 
epnal  accessory  nerves,  and  vertebral  arteries.  Id 
f  fhmt  of  the  foramen  is  tbe  inferior  surfoce  of  the 
basilar  process  (2,^^.9.;  n,fy.2i.)  which  forms  the 
bony  roof  of  the  pharynx  -,  it  is  placed  boiiiontellj, 
is  rough,  and  has  a  ri%e  in  tbe  median  line  moK  or 
less  prominent  in  diffitrent  sul^ects.  Behind  the 
foramen,  and  in  the  median  line,  is  the  extemai  oeei' 
pita!  ridge  (ptrpauHcalar  spin*)  (3  4,  Jig.  9,;  ca,fis, 
21.),  eiieoding  fh>m  the  posterior  edge  of  the  taii- 
men  to  the  txtenud  occipital  protuberance.  This  projection  is  wanting  in  some 
individnals,  and  in  others  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  depression.  On  each  tide 
of  the  ridge  are  unequal  surfeces  bounded  above  by  a  line  with  the  concari^ 
looking  downwards.  Thoa,  the  npentir  temieiradar  hoe  (5  5,  Jig.  9.;  a  b,fig. 
31.),  commences  at  the  occipital  protuberance  (4,^.  9. ;  a,  fig-  SO.)  and  pre 
seeds  horizontally  outwards.  The  irregular  snr&cc  included  between  this  line 
and  tbe  fbramen,  is  again  divided  by  a  line  whose  concavity  is  directed  ap- 
warda  (6  6,  Jig.  9.),  and  which  is  called  the  inferior  semiciTC^r  line. 

On  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and  towards  the  fore  part,  are  the 
condyla  (7  lijig.  9.;  e,Jig.  Bl.),  two  articular  eminences,  convex,  elliptical,  di- 
rected from  behind  fbrwards,  and  from  withont  inwards,  their  surfiices  looking 
downwards  and  somewhat  outwards.  They  articulate  with  the  atias.  Behind 
these  are  two  fossce  :  the  poilerior  conifyloid,  which  are  often  perforated  by  an 
aperture;  tbe  posterior  condyloid Ji)raaai  (S,  figs.  9.  and  21.),  giving  passage  to 
a  vein.  In  front,  and  external  to  tbe  condyles,  are  the  anterior  con^iloujj^saa, 
ani/oramina  (9  3,  Jig,  9.)  ;  tbe  latter  are  really  fiexnous  canals,  through  which 
the  hypoglossal  nerves  pass  out  of  the  skull.    External  to  the  condyles  is  a 

•  II  li  tha  aipmrx  at  FibtlcLui  or  Aqauendcnla,  who,  Eollawlng  gnt  Ih*  Moia  iB«ti|ilioi. 
hugtvenltaa  nun*  of  01  ;ni|V>'' to ''■■'^oa<ali  uhIh  orAw  to  Um  ipkaioM. 
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at  to  the 

The  inlemal  or  em:q>/ialic  mr/act  (Jg.  IQ.),  in  common  irith  aU  the  other 
bones  of  the  eraninm,  is  lined  by  (he  dura  mater. 
It  presents,  1.  The  mlenud  orij^e  of  the  axi- 
pilai  foramen  (  I,  fig.  10,),  which  is  Urger  thim 
the  external.  2.  Before  the  tbrameD  the  baiilar 
groovt  (2),  sloping  gently  from  above  down- 
wards and  bsclwudB ;  the  udes  of  the  groove 
are  marked  by  other  veiy  small  grooTea,  vhich 
concur  in  forming  the  inferior  pelmai  groove. 
ni  3.  On  each  side  the  occipital  foramen,  uid  to- 
wards the  fore  part,  ii  a  projection  (3  3)  which 
correaponds  with  the  condyle,  and  particolarly 
with  the  anterior  condyloid  canal.  4.  A  little 
more  external  and  posterior  is  a  small  portion  of 
a  groove  (4),  which  contributes  to  form  the  ter- 
mmation  of  tbe  lateral  sinus.  6.  Behind  the 
_  foramen  are  the  four  occipital  foaur.,  two  tuptriar 

or  cer^tral  (5  5),  and  two  inferior  or  cereMlar 
(t  6),  aeparaMd  frran  each  other  by  a  crucial  ridge.  The  vertical  branch  of  this 
ridge  (g  a)  joins  the  termina^n  of  the  sagittal  groove  above ;  below  it  is 
formed  by  the  internal  occipital  crest  (7).  The  horizontal  branches  (s  S)  cor- 
leapond  with  the  grooves  for  the  laterai  n'muu  of  the  dura  mater.  Tbe  M- 
kriuJ  oeeipilai  protuberance  (g)  is  sitoated  at  tbe  conflueDce  of  the  four 
btanclieB.  The  right  and  left  lateral  grooves  are  rarely  of  the  same  siw  and 
depth  I  tbe  right  is  geoerally  the  larger,  and  tbrms  by  itself  the  continna^on 
of  the  sagittal  or  longitadinal  groove. 

The  circumference  presents  fonr  borders  and  four  angles.  TV  mperior 
or  parietal  bordera  (a  b,  a  b),  which  are  remarkaUe  for  the  length  of  their 
indentations,  articulate  with  the  posterior  borders  of  the  parietal  bones 
forming  the  himbdoidal  snttire. 

The  inferior  or  lemporal  borderi  (b  e,  b  c)  are  divided  into  two  equal  por- 
tiona  by  the  jugular  eminence  (d),  which  articulates  with  the  temporal  bone. 
The  put  (J)  d)  above  this  eminence  is  slightly  denticulated,  and  united  to  the 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the  part  (d  c)  below  is  thick,  sinuous, 
but  without  indentations,  and  articulates  by  juxta-position  with  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  In  front  of  the  jogolar  eminence  is  ft  deep  notch, 
someliines  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  process  of  bone,  which  contributes  to 
form  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen. 

The  raperior  angle  (a)  is  acute,  and  is  received  into  the  retreating  angle, 
formed  by  the  posterior  borders  of  the  parietal  bones.  Its  place  is  sometimes 
supplied  by  a  Wormian  bone.  In  the  young  subject  ihe  pogterior  fontanel  is 
placed  hera.  The  infaiot  lagle  (c)  is  truncated  and  very  thick  ;  it  forms  tke 
barilar  proceu,  which  presents  a  rough  articular  surfoce  for  imion  with  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid.  The  connexion  is  established  by  means  of  a  cartilage, 
which  becomes  ossified  at  a  very  early  period,  so  that  many  anatoniists  de- 
scribe the  sphenoid  and  occipital  as  one  bone.  * 

The  lateral  angles  {b  b)  are  very  obtose,  and  are  received  into  the  retiring 
angle  formed  by  tbe  union  of  the  parietal  with  tbe  temporal  bone.  At  these 
angles  the  lateral  and  potterior  fonlojietlei  are  situated. 

QmHeiiona,  The  occipital  articulates  with  six  bones — the  two  parietal,  the 
two  temporal,  the  spbenoid,  and  the  atlas. 

Struettae.  The  part  of  this  bone  which  forms  the  occipital  fossae  conusls 
almost  exclusively  of  compact  tissue.    It  is  here  extremely  thin,  especially  at 

BID  Conipiirul¥e  Aiutumy  wniiU  leem  (ojiutl^thii  view,  Coi  in  lame  Inferior 
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the  inferior  fossae.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  there  is  spongy  tissue  between 
the  two  tables.  The  external  table  is  much  thicker  and  less  brittle  than  the 
initemal,  which  is  named  vitreous  on  account  of  its  fhigility.  The  spongy 
tissue  is  very  abundant  in  the  condyles  and  in  the  basilar  process. 

Devdopment.  The  occipital  bone  is  developed  firom  four  points — one  for 
the  squamous  portion,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  bone  behind  the  foramen  mag- 
num ;  one  for  each  lateral  condyloid  portion  of  the  occipital,  and  one  fbr  the  an- 
terior or  basilar  portion.  These  four  parts  are  considered  by  some  anatomists 
as  so  many  distinct  bones,  which  they  describe  under  the  names  of  posterior 
or  superior  occipital,  lateral  occipitals,  and  anterior  occipital  or  badlar  bone. 
The  first  point  of  ossification  appears  in  the  squamous  or  back  part  of  the 
bone,  under  the  form  of  a  small  oblong  plate  placed  transversely  in  the  ntu- 
ation  of  the  protuberances.  1  have  never  seen  this  piece  formed  by  two 
lateral  points.  The  part  of  the  bone  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  always  vi- 
sible towards  the  middle  of  the  second  month.  The  condyloid  portions  make 
their  appearance  next,  and  lastly  the  basilar  portion,  which  I  have  never  seen 
developed  firom  two  lateral  points.  In  a  foetus  of  two  months  and  a  hal^  the 
ossified  part  of  this  process  presented  the  appearance  of  a  linear  streak,  a- 
tuated  exactly  in  the  median  line,  and  directed  from  before  backwards.  The 
four  points  of  ossification  are  finally  united  at  the  foramen  magnum. 

Anatomists,  however,  are  not  at  all  agreed  respecting  the  number  of  points 
of  ossification.  Meckd  admits  eight  for  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  two 
for  the  condyles,  and  one  for  the  basilar  process.  Beclard,  on  the  other  hand, 
admits  only  four  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone.  His  opinion  is  founded 
upon  the  existence  of  four  fissures  or  divisions  at  the  circumference  of  this 
portion ;  viz.  one  at  the  superior  angle,  which  sometimes  gives  to  the  posterior 
fontanelle  the  lozenge  shape  of  the  anterior;  one  below,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  notch  in  the  back  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  and  two  on  each 
side,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  lateral  fontanelles.  The  opinion  of  Meckel 
is  perhaps  grounded  upon  certain  abnormal  cases,  in  which  this  part  of  the 
bone  is  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  pieces  resembling  so  many 
Wormian  bones  united  by  suture. 

The  Frontal  or  Coronal  Bone  (Jigs.  11  and  12.). 

The  fh>ntal  bone  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  and  above  the 
face*  It  is  symmetrical,  and  represents  a  considerable  segment  of  a  hollow 
sphere.  From  its  shape  it  has  been  compared  to  ashelL  The  superior  three 
fourths  are  curved,  placed  vertically,  but  more  or  less  inclined  fh>m  above 
downwards  and  forwards ;  the  inferior  fourth  is  flat  and  horizontal.  It  has 
an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  an  inferior  surfiu^e,  and  three  borders. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  or  fronted  surf  ace  is  smooth  and  convex ;  there  is 
^^^^^^  a  suture  in  the  median  line  in  young  subjects, 

^^>  1 1 '  .^a^^^^^^^        which  in  the  adult  is  obliterated,  living  scarcely 

any  trace  of  its  existence,  excepting  at  its  ter- 
mination below.  At  this  spot  there  is  a  promi- 
nence named  nasal  eminence  or  glabdla  (or  middle 
frontal  eminence)  (1*^^.  II-)* 

On  the  sides  of  the  median  line  proceeding  from 
above  downwards  we  observe  two  smooth  surfiuses ; 
^^^^^^^        then  the  frontal  eminences  (2  2),  two  prelections 
^S^^^^l^^        which  are  most  strongly  developed  in  young 
^  subjects ;  and  below  these  on  each  side  of  the  gla- 

bella, the  superciliary  ridge,  an  arched  elevation  which  forms  the  mar^  of 
the  orbit,  and  is  more  prominent  towards  the  nose  than  externally.  Quite  at 
the  outside  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  frontal,  there  is  a  small  depressed, 
triangular  sur&ce  (4),  which  looks  directly  outwards,  andis  separated  from  the 
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frinital  emhieiice  bj  >  Bort  of  erttt  nmniDg  apvanls  and  backirardi  (5) :  it 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  temporal  fossa. 

The  anterior  nr&ce  of  the  fVontal  bone  U  separated  from  the  ikin  by  the 
thiatBl,  orbicolnr,  mid  cormgitor  mpercilii  muscles,  imd  the  anterior  pM^on  of 
the  cranial  ^KmeBrosis. 
The  iitfiriar  a-  erbiti>-^tiaoi^  arfact  (^fig.  12.)  presents  in  the  middle  a 
,  large  recttiignlar  notch  (6),  which  extend* 

the  whole  I^g^  "f  this  surface  from  belbre 
backwards.  This  notch,  which  is  named  tth- 
moidal,  becaose  it  receives  the  ethmoid  bone, 
has,  1.  In  front,  and  in  the  median  line,  a  pro- 
longation, denoniinated  the  luuaJ  tpau  (7): 
this  spine  is  rough  in  front  for  articniation 
[  with  the  proper  nasal  bones :  behind  it  is 
marked  by  two  grooves,  separated  by  a  ver. 
tieal  ridge ;  the  ridge  joins  the  perpendicnlir 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  two  grooves 
rt  of  the  vault  of  the  nasal  fosss. 
ff  back  and  on  each  side  is  the  large 
opening  of  the  frontal  wniues.  3.  The  two 
borders  of  the  notch  are  marked  with  (i  d, 
bdj  incomplete  cells,  which  join  with  those 
of  the  ethmcnd.  4.  Oa  the  same  borders  there  are  two  or  sometimes  three 
tmall  grooves,  which  contribote  to  fonn  tbemlenor  atidpotUrinriittaTKdorln- 

On  each  nde  of  the  notch  is  the  orbital  plate  (9  9),  triangular  and  concave, 
eqiecially  towards  the  external  margin,  where  there  is  an  ezcavatioa  for  the 
behrymal  gland  (fitttegbuubila  la^rymalu).  At  the  internal  margin  there  is 
a  mail  depresuon  fbr  the  attachment  of  the  eartilaginons  pulley,  in  which  the 
tendoa  of  the  tnperior  oUique  muscle  of  the  eje  is  reflected. 

The  ^Hutonor  or  ctrArtU  aafaee  is  concave,  and  marked  by  eminences  and 
depreaoons  corresponding  to  the  sold  and  coovidationt  of  the  brun,  and 
by  finrows  for  arterial  branches.  In  the  median  line  is  a  Um^tadmd  groove, 
Ike  sides  of  which  nnite  below,  and  form  the  JroMai  ridge,  which  terminates 
in  a  foramen,  called  faramen  cncui.  The  ridge  is  sometimes  absent,  and  oc- 
caaionall;  the  place  of  the  fbramen  is  occupied  by  a  notch,  completed  by  the 
ethmoid,  as  already  described.  On  each  side  of  the  median  line  are  the 
Jnmlal  jbtta,  which  are  deeper  than  the  corresponding  eminences  on  the  ont- 
Dde  teem  to  indicate  :  below  are  the  orbital  prorainenca,  which  look  directly 
upwards,  and  forma  retirmg  angle*  with  the  frootsl  fossa  ;  they  are  covered 
inth  acnminsted  eminences,  which  are  received  into  the  anfiactnoaities  of  the 

The  nperior  or  parietal  border  (&  a  i)  is  scmicircolir,  denticulated,  and 
rat  obliqnely  at  the  expense  of  its  internal  plate  above,  and  of  its  external 
below,  Biid  at  the  udes.  In  the  middle,  it  fbrms  a  lery  obtuse  angle  (a), 
which  is  received  into  the  retiring  angle  formed  by  the  parietal  bones.  In 
yean^  sal^ eels  this  angle  is  wanting;  in  its  siioatiOQ  the  Etnterior  angle  of  the 
anterior  fimtauelle  is  placed. 

The  bi/mor  or  spheamdid  border  (bbb)  is  very  short,  thin,  and  strtugh^ 
iiiierni)rted  by  the  ethmoidal  not<i,  and  adapted  to  the  smaller  wings  of  the 
qihenoid.  It  terminates  externally,  at  its  jnnctioa  with  the  superior  border, 
1^  two  triangular  snrbces  slightly  indented,  which  articulate  with  the  greater 
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thii  notch  il  the  interior  surface  of  the  nual  ipine.  On  ewdi  aide  wr.  obterre 
the  orbitai  arch  (c  d),  more  Bharp  and  thin  lawtrda  ita  oater  end.  At  the 
Jonction  of  the  internal  vilh  the  two  eitemil  thirda  of  thii  arch,  ia  aitnated  a 
fbramea  (<),  or  more  irequently  a  notch  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  liftl- 
ment ;  it  ia  called  the  tuptniliary  or  ti^raorbilal  foramat,  and  ^ve«  pasBige 
to  the  frontal  vessels  and  nerTea.  At  the  boRoni  of  thia  notch  there  are  gene- 
rally one  or  more  TagcalBr  openings,  which  lead  into  the  diploe,  and  are  the 
terminations  of  venona  canals,  which  run  for  a  considerable  way  within  the 
bone.  The  orbital  arch  terminates  on  each  side  by  a  process ;  the  inner  one, 
vntenuU  orbital  proctu  (d),  ia  broad  and  thin,  and  articolatea  with  the  at 
nngais ;  iJie  txtemal  (r)  Is  thick,  and  anite*  with  the  malar  bone. 

Omiuxiimi.  The  frontal  ia  articDtated  with  twelve  bones — the  two  parietal, 
the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  two  nasal,  and  two  malar  bones,  uie  oen 
nogoia,  and  the  two  superior  maxillary. 

Inltrnai  ttructart.  The  vertical  portion  and  external  orbital  procMtea  are 
Tery  thick ;  the  horiaontol  part  is  very  thin,  and  hence  the  Eu^ly  vith  which 
instruments  can  penetrate  the  craniom  throagh  the  roof  of  the  orlnt  It 
contains  large  cavities,  Jrimlal  liniaei  (_a,fig».  S3  and  S4.),  which  open  in  the 
ethmoidal  notch,  and  add  greatly  to  die  thickness  of  the  bone  at  ili  tower 
part.  They  are  separated  by  a  septum,  which  is  often  bent  to  one  aide,  and  b 
generally  imperfect.  The  capacity  of  these  sinuses  isvery  variable  ;  theyoflen 
extend  Uirouphout  the  whole  of  the  orbital  plates,  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
sphenoid.  The  atnd^  of  these  sinnses,  which  are  connected  with  the  oi^an  tj 
smelling,  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  facial  angle. 

DeoMpmaL  The  frontal  bone  is  developed  from  two  lateral  piunis  irf 
ossification,  which  appear  aboat  the  middle  of  the  second  month,  and  com- 
mence in  the  orbital  arches.  At  this  time  the  edges  ar«  In  approximation 
below,  but  above  are  separated  by  an  angular  interval,  which  forms  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  two  pieces  are  nnited  by 
suture  during  the  first  year ;  it  is  gradually  effaced  afterwards,  being  longest 
visible  at  its  inferior  termination,  &ough  it  is  uncommon  to  find  it  permanent 
through  life.  Independently  of  these  general  changes,  which  the  bone  imder- 
goes  in  the  course  (rf  its  development,  dere  are  also  certaja  peculiar  alteratiattt 
in  which  the  sinusea  are  concerned.  These  cavities  make  their  appearance 
during  the  first  year,  and  gradually  increase  in  aiie,  not  only  up  to  the  period 
of  manhood,  but  even  to  old  age. 

The  Sphenoid  Bone  {figs.  13  and  U.). 

This  bone  has  received  ita  name  from  the  Greek  word  tr^Jh*  (a  wedge), 
because  it  ia  inserted  like  a  wedge  between  the  other  bones.     It  ia  situated  at 
'     anterior  and  middle  pari  of  the  base  of 
cranium  {Jig.  S3.).  Almost  all  anatomtsta 
\  agree  in  considering  it  as  a  separate  Ixne; 
but  Soemmering  and  Meckel  describe  it  al 
united  vith  the  occipital,  under  the  name  of 
hatdaT  or  spbtKi-oceipibd  boat.   It  ia  a  rii^e 
aod  symmetrical  bone,  consisting  of  a  bei» 
^  ,.       ■^-  "^  central  part,  from  which  spring,  on  eaiA 

t     '■ig-  13.    I  ^A,  two  horizontal  portjoas,  (Ae  gnater  amd 

hner  ujingt  Iff  Ihe  gphemnd ;  and  below  two  vertical  columns,  At  pttrygoid  pro- 
cesres.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  bat  with  eitended  wings.  We  shall  consider 
it  SB  divided  into  a  body  and  lateral  parte. 

The  bods,  ^  ceHtralpart,  is  of  acubical  form,  and  therefore  presents  nx 
surbces. 

Sjiperiar  or  cerebral  turface  (pfo  d,  fig.  13.).  Proceeding  from  before 
backwards,  we  observe,  1.  A  smooth  plane  siuface  (a),  slightly  depresaedon each 
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over  which  the  olfiictory  nerves  pass.  2.  A  transyene  groove,  (mtie 
fntwe  (by,  on  which  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerres  rests,  and  which  is 
eontinaoiis  on  each  side  with  the  optic  foramen  (11).*  3.  A  deep  auadri- 
iateral  fossa  (c),  in  which  the  pituitary  gland  is  lodged,  called  the  sola  Uw- 
cico,  SMproF^henoidaL,  or  pituitary  foeaa.  4.  On  the  sides  of  this  fossa  two 
groores,  named  caoemous  or  carotid  grooves,  hecause  they  correspond  to  the 
carotid  arteries  and  cavernous  sinuses.  Anteriorly  the  cavernous  groove  gives 
attachment  to  the  ligament  of  Zinn,  a  tendon  which  gives  origin  to  three 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Near  its  anterior  termination,  and  hetween  it  and  the 
pituitary  fossa,  is  the  middle  cUnoid  process  %  generally  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  tabercle,  but  sometimes  sufficiently  developed  to  unite  either  with  the 
anterior  or  with  the  posterior  clinoid  processes,  the  former  case  being  the  more 
eomnnm.  5.  Behind  the  pituitary  fossa  we  observe  a  quadrilateral  pkUe  (d), 
directed  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  backwards ;  its  anterior  sur- 
tsce  forms  part  of  the  fossa,  its  posterior  sur&ce  is  continuous  with  the  basilar 
groove,  its  lateral  edges  are  notched  for  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  su- 
perior border  which  separates  the  basilar  groove  and  the  pituitary  fossa^  pre- 
sents, at  each  extremity,  an  angular  process  (e),  the  posterior  clinoid  (from 
KKirih  a  bed,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid 
processes  to  the  four  comers  of  a  bed).  6.  From  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  arise  two  triangular  processes  (it  o,  n  o),  flattened 
above  and  below,  extremely  thin  and  fragile,  and  directed  transversely :  these 
are  denominated  the  orbital  or  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  (qke  minores\  or 
the  wings  of  Ingrassius,  from  the  anatomist  who  first  gave  a  good  description  of 
them.  The  superior  surface  of  these  processes  is  flat,  and  corresponds  to  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  the  inferior  sur&ce  forms  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
orbits ;  the  anterior  edge  is  beviUed  below,  and  rests  upoii  the  posterior  border 
of  the  fix)ntal  and  the  ethmoid ;  the  posterior  edge  is  tlun  and  sharp  externally, 
thicker  internally,  and  divides  the  anterior  and  middle  fossse  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium ;  the  summit  (o)  is  pointed,  and  hence  the  processes  are  sometimes 
called  ensiform  or  xiphoid ;  the  base  presents  the  internal  orifice  of  the  optic  ca- 
md  ex  foramen  (1),  which  is  directed  outwards  and  forwards,  and  gives  passage 
to  the  optie  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  base  of  the  lesser  wing 
terminates  behind  in  a  projecting  angle  (n),  which  forms  the  anterior  clinoid 
process}  and  behind  this  is  a  deep  notch,  sometimes  a  foramen,  for  the  carotid 
artery.  Occasionally  the  anterior  are  united  to  the  posterior  clinoid  processes' 
by  a  long  bridge  of  bone. 

All  the  part  of  the  sphenoid  in  front  of  the  sella  turcica,  including  the  smaUer 
win^  forms  the  anterior  sphenoid  of  some  modem  anatomists ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  bone  constitutes  the  posterior  sphenoid.  The  separation  of  these 
two  parts,  which  is  but  temporary  in  man,  existing  only  during  the  early  months 
of  fiaetal  life,  is  permanent  in  quadrupeds. 

The  inferior  or  guttural  surface  of  the  body  {fig.  14.)  presents,  in  the  me- 

dian  line,  a  ridge  or  crest,  called  the  beak 
*  2^=-.  ^f  ^  sphenoid  or  rostrtan  (g);  it  is  more 

prominent  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  is 
received  into  a  groove  of  the  vomer,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  anterior  ridge  of  the 
body  of  the  bone.  On  each  side  is  a  deep 
furrow  concealed  by  a  lamella  (on  each  side 
of  ^),  under  which  the  edges  of  the  vomer 
are  insinuated.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
row is  seen  the  orifice  of  a  temporary  ca- 
nal, which  exists  only  in  young  subjects, 

•  TThe  groove  is  fonned  on  an  eminence  named  the  olivary  process.'} 
t  Wbflo  the  middle  clinoid  procesiei  are  united  with  the  posterior,  they  are  then  also 
loiaed  Co  tiM  anterior. 
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•ad  ▼hieh,  paming  obliquelj  through  the  sides  of  the  bone,  opens  in  the  sphe- 
noidal fissore.  •  This  carnal  is  the  trace  of  the  still  incomplete  union  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sphenoid ;  it  disappears  as  soon  as  the  sinuses  within  the 
bone  are  developed.  More  externally,  and  on  the  same  sur&ce,  is  situated  a 
small  groove  running  from  before  backwards,  which  forms  part  of  the  pterygo- 
palatine canal,  along  which  an  artery  of  the  same  name  passes.  Still  more  ex- 
ternally are  the  ptaygoid-procesgea  (6  m  k)  (m-^pv^,  ah),  two  large  projecticms 
directed  perpendicularly  downwards.  In  front  their  sur£su»  is  broad  above, 
where  it  forms  part  of  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  and  rough  below  for  arti- 
culation with  the  palate  bone.  Behind  is  a  deep  fossa,  into  which  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  is  inserted :  it  is  named  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  is  formed  by 
two  laminsB,  named  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  pkUee,  of  which  the  er- 
temal  (A)  is  the  broader,  and  the  interned  (m)  the  longer.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  plate  is  an  elliptical  depression  called  th^e  scaphoid  fossa,  which  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  circumflexuspaUtti  muscle.  The  internal  sur&ce  of  the  pterygoid 
process  contributes  to  form  the  external  wall,  and  posterior  opening  of  the  nasal 
fossse  (A  i,fig,  25.).  The  outer  surface  of  the  external  plate  is  broad,  forms  part 
of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
The  base  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  pierced  from  before  backwards  by  the 
vidian  or  pterygoid  canal  (6  ^,fig>  14.)  :  its  summit  is  deeply  bifurcated  to  re- 
ceive the  tuberosity  of  the  paUite  bone.  The  internal  branch  of  this  bifiuca- 
tion  (internal  ptenrgoid  plate)  is  very  delicate,  and  is  curved  into  a  hook-like 
process  («)  (hamtJar  process),  round  which  is  reflected  the  tendon  of  the  ctrcitsi- 
fUxus  or  tensor  palati  muscle. 

The  anterior  or  ethmoidal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  presents, 
1.  above  and  in  the  median  line,  a  small  horizontal  projecting  angle  (Jljigs.  13 
and  14.),  which  articulates  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid :  2.  below  this,  a  vertical  ridge  (fg,  fig,  14.)  con- 
tinuous with  the  septum  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  articulating  with  the 
perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid :  3.  on  each  side,  the  openings  of  the 
sphenoidal  sinuses  (7  7).  These  are  two  in  number ;  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  septum,  which  inclines  sometimes  to  the  right  side,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  and  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of  irregular  cells.  They  are  wanting 
in  the  young  subject,  but  acquire  a  great  size  in  the  adult,  occupying  the 
whole  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  extending  into  the  base  of  the  lesser  wings, 
and  even  occasionally  into  ihe  substance  of  the  palate  bone.  External  to  &e 
irregular  orifice  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  is  a  rough  surfieuse  which  articulates 
above  with  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid,  and  below  with  the  palate  bone. 
The  orifice  of  the  sinus  is  in  a  great  measure  closed  by  a  lamina  of  very 
variable  shape,  curved  upon  itself,  and  designated  sphenoidal  turbinated,  or 
triangular  bone  (comu  sphenoidale,  ossiculum  Bertini)  (t  t,  and  figs,  15  and  16.  c  c). 
This  plate,  which  remains  separate  for  some  time,  appears  as  if  it  arose  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  palate  bone,  and  formed  the  anterior  and  part  of  the 
inferior  waJl  of  the  sinus.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  it  united  eitiier  to  the 
palate  bone  or  to  the  ethmoid. 

The  posterior  ox  occipital  surface  iu,fig.  13.)  is  quadrilateral,  rugged,  and 
irregular ;  it  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface  on  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone,  by  means  of  a  cartilage,  which  is  very  early  ossified.  On 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  is  situated  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  vidian 
canal 

The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  pass  into  the  base  of  the 
great  wings,  which  we  shall  next  describe. 

Crreat  or  temporal  wings  (y  z).  This  portion  of  the  bone  consists  of  two 
large  triangular  prolongations,  on  which  there  are  three  surfaces :  a  superior, 
an  anterior,  and  an  iriferior ;  two  borders,  an  external  and  an  internal;  and 
two  extremities,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

Superior  or  cerebral  surface  (y  2  z).     This  surface,  which  forms  part  of 
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the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  is  concaye,  quadrilateral,  and 
mirked  by  cerebral  impressions  and  Yascnlar  furrows.  Towards  its  inner 
part,  and  proceeding  from  before  backwards,  we  observe,  1.  the  superior 
mariBary  foramen  (3),  or  foramen  rotundunij  directed  obliquely  forwards  and 
outwards,  which  gives  passage  to  the  superior  maxillary  nerve;  2.  the  ui- 
ftrior  maxiBaty  foramen,  or  foramen  ovtde  (4),  which  perforates  the  bone 
directly  from  above  downwards,  and  transmits  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve ; 
3.  the  foramen  spinosum,  or  spheno-spinosum  (5),  which  is  the  smaUest  of  the 
wlude,  and  gives  passage  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

External  or  temporo-zygomatic  surface.  This  surface  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  transverse  ridge ;  the  superior  or  temporal  (/,  fig,  14.)  forms  part  of 
tSie  fosn  of  the  same  name,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle ;  the 
inferior  (p)  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  gives  attach- 
nent  t6  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  On  this  last  part  we  perceive  the  in- 
ferior orifices  of  the  oval  and  spinous  foramina. 

Anterior  or  orbital  surface.  This  surfitce  (to  w)  is  four-sided  and  smooth, 
md  forms  the  greater  -part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  orbit.  Its  superior 
bolder  unites  with  the  frontal  bone ;  the  inferior  forms  part  of  the  sphaw^ 
maxiBanf  fissure.  The  internal  border  contributes  to  form  the  sphenoidai 
fiaturt,  and  has  a  small  tubercle  near  its  inner  termination.  The  external 
joins  the  malar  bone. 

Internal  border.  This  border  is  convex,  and  commences  in  front  by  a 
triangular  and  very  rough  surface  ($fy,fig,  13.),  which  articulates  with  a  cor- 
re^Kmding  sur&ce  on  me  frontal  bone ;  it  then  forms  part  of  ihe  sphenoidal 
fissure  (2),  and  finally  bends  outwards  to  join  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone ;  in  this  place  it  is  grooved  for  the  lodgment  of  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  foramen  lacerum 
superius  (2  2,  figs,  13  and  14.),  partly  formed  in  the  way  we  have  described,  is 
completed  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  Wide  at  its  internal  extremity, 
it  becomes  narrow  at  its  outer  end,  where  it  is  closed  by  the  frontal  bone  at  o. 
It  gives  passage  to  the  third,  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth, 
and  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  to  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  dura  mater.  At  the  internal  extremity  of  the  fissure,  there  is  a  furrow, 
which  is  occasionally  converted  into  a  foramen  for  the  passage  of  a  recurrent 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  goes  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  external  border  is  concave,  bevilled  on  the  outside  superiorly  and  on 
the  inside  inferiorly,  for  articulation  with  the  temporal  bone. 

The  anterior  exiremitg  is  very,  thin  (behind  y,  fig.  13.)  and  bevilled 
on  the  inner  side  for  articulation  with  the  anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietaL 

The  posterior  extremity  presents  a  vertical  process  (z),  the  spine  or 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  which  is  received  into  the  ^gle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  gives 
attachment  to  tiie  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the 
external  or  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus. 

Connections,  The  sphenoid  articulates  with  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  with  the  palatine,  vomer,  and  malar  bones  of  the  face. 

Structure,  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  the 
sphenoid,  is  the  presence  of  the  sinuses,  which  convert  the  body  of  the  bone 
into  two  or  more  cells  (5,  fig,  22.).  The  compact  tissue  prevails  in  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  wings,  and  in  the  pterygoid  processes,  the  thick  part  only 
of  these  containing  spongy  substance. 

Detfdopment,  In  the  foetus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  sphenoid  is 
divided  into  two  quite  distinct  parts :  —  1.  An  anterior  sphenoid,  consisting  of 
the  lesser  wings  and  the  portion  of  the  body  which  supports  them ;  and,  2.  A 
posterior  sphenoid,  formed  of  the  great  wings  and  the  part  of  the  body  which 
corresponds  to  the  sella  turcica. 

B  2 
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1.  The  anterior  sphenoid  is  developed  from  fonr  points  of  ossification ;  two 
for  the  body,  and  two  for  the  alsB  minores.  * 

2.  The  posterior  sphenoid  is  also  developed  from  four  points ;  two  for  the 
body,  and  two  for  the  great  wings. 

Biesides  these  eight  points,  there  are  two  others  on  each  side  ;  one  for  the  in- 
ternal plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  and  one  for  the  sphenoidal  turbinated 
bone ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  centres  of  ossification  of  the  sphenoid  is 
twelve. 

The  osseous  points  of  the  great  wings  are  the  first  to  appear :  they  are  visible 
from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-fifth  day ;  a  short  time  afterwards,  those  of  the  lesser 
wings,  which  are  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  optic  foramen.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  month  the  osseous  points  of  the  body  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  are 
distinct ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  those  of  the  body  of  die  anterior 
sphenoid,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plates :  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones 
begin  to  ossify,  according  to  Bieclard,  in  the  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine 
life ;  according  to  Bertin,  in  the  second  year  after  birth. 

The  two  points  of  the  body  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  are  united  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  month ;  &e  great  wings  are  joined  to  the  body  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  months  after  birth.  The  two  points  of  the  body  of  the  an- 
terior sphenoid  are  joined  to  those  of  the  small  wings  about  the  third  or  fourth 
month ;  they  then  unite  together  in  the  median  plane  fh>m  about  the  eighth  to  the 
ninth  month.  The  union  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plates  takes  place  during  the 
sixth  month,  f  The  anterior  and  posterior  sphenoid  are  united  from  the  eighth 
to  the  ninth  month.  The  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones  are  not  joined  to  the 
body  of  the  bone  until  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year.  The  other 
changes  which  the  sphenoid  afterwards  undergoes,  are  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  sinuses.  It  is  united  with  the  occipital  bone  from  the  eight- 
eentii  to  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

The  Ethmoid  Bone  (figs.  15  and  16.). 

The  ethmoid  is  so  named  from  the  Greek  word  ^Byhs,  a  sieve,  because  it  is 
perforated  with  a  number  of  foramina :  it  is  placed  in  the  anterior  and  middle 
part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  feuse  and  nasal  fosss. 
It  is  included  between  the  median  notch  of  the  orbital  part  of  the  frontal  and 
the  sphenoid.  It  is  a  symmetrical  bone  of  a  cuboidal  figure,  consisting  of  three 
parts — a  middle  part  or  cribriform  pkUe,  and  two  lateral  masses. 
Fifi.  15.^  Cribriform  plate.  This  is  a  lamina  situated  on  the  median 

line,  horizontal,  quadrilateral,  and  pierced  with  numerous  fo- 
ramina. It  has  two  surfaces,  and  two  borders.  On  the  superior 
surface  (a  a,  fig.  15.)  we  observe  in  the  middle,  a  vertical  tri- 
angular process,  the  crista  gaUi  (b  and  n,fig.  22.)  :  the  summit 
of  this  eminence  gives  attachment  to  the  fklx  cerebri ;  the  an- 
terior border  terminates  in  front  in  two  small  processes  (o/te) 
(/),  which  articulate  with  the  frontal  bone,  and  often  complete 
the  foramen  csBcum ;  the  posterior  border  is  very  oblique,  and, 
is  continued  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  cribriform  plate,  by  a 
marked  thickening.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  size  and  direction  of  this 

•  Accordkig  to  Albinug,  the  anterior  iphenoid  is  formed  exclusirely  by  the  union  of  the 
ofseotu  points  of  the  lesser  wings  in  ttie  median  line.  B^clard  observes  that  the  process  takes 
place  sometimes  as  described  l^  Albinus,  but  that  occasionally  there  is  a  median  point ;  and 
that  at  otiier  times  there  are  two  points  for  each  of  the  smaller  wings,  the  internal  of  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  process,  and  the  inner  half  of  the  optic  foramen ;  and  the  external  forms 
the  remainder  of  tiie  wing.  These  are  the  two  points  wluch  I  conceive  to  form  the  body  of  the 
anterior  sphenoid.    The  very  numerous  osseous  points  which  some  anatomists  have  de«cribed, 

are  nothing  more  than  irregular  grains,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  constant  centres  of  ossi- 
cation. 

t  In  the  lower  animals  the  two  sphenoid  bones  remain  separate  during  the  whole  of  life.  The 
ianer  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  also  a  distinct  bone. 
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pTontss  :  it  is  freqaeutly  deflected  to  one  ride.*  On  eacb  Bide  is  the  tthmmdal 
gmoue  (a),  deeper  and  narroweT  in  front  than  bebind  :  it  it  pierced  througboat 
Its  whole  extent  vith  nnmeroua  fotunin^  wbich  bave  been  very  sccurtttelj 
described  b;  Scarpa,  and  vbirb  farm  two  rowg ;  the  intenul,  sitnaMd  aloDK  the 
tiBse  of  the  crieta  g*Ui,  being  the  largest.  Thej  nit  transmit  filamenti  «  th« 
olbctoiy  nerres  :  tbey  are  nmnel -shaped,  and  are  the  orifices  of  onsla,  which 
sabdivide  in  traversing  the  cribriform  plate,  and  lerminate  in  groove*  either 
apoD  the  turbinated  bones  or  the  perpendicolar  plate  of  the  ellunoid.  Among 
these  opeoings  is  one  trhlch  has  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  flaanre  by  the  nde 
of  the  crista  galli,  andtransniits  the  elttmoidal  or  naial  i/nach  of  At  ophAaiaue 

IT  nerfoceof  the  cribriform  plateO!;.  16.)  forms  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  nasal  fbsas  ;  it  presents  on  the  median  line  a  vertical  plala 
(s  9'fi9-  'B-)i  which  passes  from  befbre  b&ckwarda,  aod  dividei 
'  iio  two  eqoal  parts.    This  is  the  prrptndieiilar  plau  of  At 
loui^  continnoos  with  the  base  of  the  crista  galli,  qoadrilateral, 
(rflen  deflected  to  one  ude,  and  forms  part  i£  the  septom  nariiuu 
(1,  a,  3,  i,fig.  SS.)  1  in  front,  it  articnlates  with  the  nasal  spine 
of  the  frtmtal  bone,  and  with  the  proper  bone*  of  the  nose ) 
'    behind  with  the  anterior  crest  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  below,  with 
the  vomer,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  septnm.  The  imftnoritnier 
of  the  cribriform  plate  articnlates  with  the  frontal.      The  /«»- 
ttrior  is  DSDolly  notched  for  the  reception  of  the  spine,  or  pro- 
cess [f,  figt.  13  and  14.),  vhich  snrmonnts  the  median  ridge  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  latmii  aiaiaei  are  cuboid  in  figure,  and  formed  of  large  irregular  cells, 
which  together  are  named  the  labyrinA,  They  have  sii  tar&ixi  •■  in  the  mps- 
riortiajace  ■we  observe  several  imperfect  cells  (d  d,Jig.  15.),  which  in  the  united 
■iBle  are  completed  and,  as  it  were,  roofed  in  by  those  we  hace  already  described 
as  pilaiing  on  each  side  of  the  ethmoidal  notch  of  the  frontaL  We  find  also 
two  or  three  grooves,  which  join  with  similar  grooves  iu  the  fhmtal  bone,  and 
form  the  internal  orbitary  canals.  On  the  in/mor  ntrface  we  perceive  thin  ir- 
regularly twisted  laminse,  which  narrow  the  opening  of  the  maxillary  sinuses. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  has  received  the  name  of  luci/onn  or  gnat 
pnettt  of  the  ethmoid  ;  it  is  a  curved  plate  which  arises  from  the  inferior 
sor&ce  <:^tha  transverse  septa,  which  close  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  is 
placed  between  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  and  the 
01  fbuaam  or  lamina  papyracta,  to  be  afterwards  described ;  it  sometimes  arti- 
enlales  with  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  atUtrior  nrfact  present*  balf 
eells,  which  are  covered  by  the  oe  onguis  and  the  ascending  process  itf  the  max- 
illary bone.  On  the  poilerior  nrfact  we  see  the  posterior  extremities  of  the 
superior  and  middle  turbinated  bduet,  and  of  the  sapeiior  and  middle  meatus, 
and  a  convex  uneven  surface  which  corresponds  with  the  posterior  eth- 
nuridal  cells.  This  Gurfkce  articnlatea  with  the  sphenoid  above,  and  with 
the  palate  bone  below.  The  exltmai  lurface  ii  formed  by  a  smooth  quadri- 
lateral plate  (,t,Jig.  IS.)  placed  vertically  and  very  thin,  to  which  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Innuita  papyracea  or  ot  planum.  It  has  an  elongated  rectan* 
gnlar  form,  is  slightly  curved  upon  itself,  and  constitatea  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
ternal wall  of  the  orbit.  The  superior  border  articulates  with  the  frontal,  and 
assists  in  forming  the  orifice  of  the  internal  orbital  canals ;  the  inferior  articu- 
lates with  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  the  anterior  with  the  os  unguis, 
and  the  posterior  with  uie  sphenoid  and  palate  bones. 

The  iaUmat  tarface  constitates  the  greatest  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
nasal  fbssce :  on  it  we  observe,  in  front,  a  rough  quadrilateral  tnr&ce  marked 
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by  grooves  and  canals,  which  lodge  the  ramifications  of  the  olfiictory  nerve; 
behind,  two  thin  plates,  twisted  upon  themselves  like  certain  shells :  they 
are  the  turbinated  or  spongy  hones  of  the  ethmoid,  or  concha  of  the  ethmoid.  The 
superior  {h^fig,  35.)  is  the  smaller,  and  is  sometimes  named  concha  ofMorga^ ; 
Bertin  has  seen  it  double.  The  inferior  (c,  fig,  87.)  is  larger,  and  forms  the 
wuddU  concha ;  it  articulates  by  its  posterior  extremity  wiu  ihe  palate  bone, 
and  its  superior  border  is  continuous  with  a  transverse  septum,  which  stretches 
across  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  os  planum,  and  partially  closes  the  middle  or 
frontal  cells.  The  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones  are  separated  by  a 
horizontal  groove  called  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nasal  fossss  (between  b  and 
Cffig.  37.))  at  the  superior  part  of  which  appears  an  opening  of  communication 
with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Below  the  middle  turbinated  bone  is  a 
similar  groove  (between  c  and  ti^fig,  37.)  running  fh>m  before  backwards,  aad 
forming  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  Anteriorly  it  leads  into  a  odl, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  broad  and  the  upper  narrow,  whence  it  has  reodved 
the  name  of  in/undUndtan,  This  cell  conmiunicates  directly  with  tiie  ihRital 
sinuses,  and  by  a  small  aperture  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

Internal  structure.  The  ethmoid  is  composed  of  extremely  thin  and  ftlgUe 
plates  arranged  in  more  or  less  irregular  cells,  having  a  hexaedral,  pentaedrsl, 
or  tetraedral  shape.  They  are  disposed  in  distinct  series,  whicSi  have  no 
communication  with  each  other.  The  anterior  cells  are  the  largest  and  most 
numerous ;  they  open  into  the  middle  meatus  by  the  infundibulum  ;  the  pos- 
terior open  into  the  superior  meatus.  There  is  a  little  spongy  substance  in 
the  crista  galli,  which  is  even  sometimes  hollowed  into  a  smaJl  sinus  which 
communicates  with  the  fh>ntal  sinuses.  There  is  also  spongy  substance  in  the 
turbinated  bones,  and  here,  by  a  remarkable  exception,  it*  occupies  the  surftce. 
The  specific  lightness  of  the  ethmoid  is  such  that  it  floats  in  water,  and  its 
extreme  brittleness  is  readily  explained  by  its  spongy  structture. 

Connections,  The  ethmoid  is  connected  with  thirteen  bones :  the  fhmtal,  the 
sphenoid,  the  ossa  unguis,  the  superior  maxillary,  the  inferior  turbinated,  the 
nasal,  the  palate  bones,  and  the  vomer. 

Development,  The  ossification  of  the  ethmoid  does  not  commence  until  the 
fifth  month.  It  begins  in  the  lateral  masses,  and  more  particularly  in  the  os 
planum ;  shortly  afterwards  the  spongy  bones  make  their  appearance.  The 
middle  portion  is  not  ossified  until  after  birth.  The  crista  gidli  and  the  con- 
tiguous part  of  the  perpendicular  plate,  and  the  cribriform  plate,  become  bony 
between  the  sixth  month  and  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
cribriform  plate  is  united  to  the  lateral  masses.  In  the  foetus,  at  the  full  time, 
the  lateral  masses  are  so  little  developed,  that  their  internal  and  external  walls 
are  almost  contiguous.  The  cells  are  completely  formed  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year. 

The  Parietal  Bones  {figs,  17  and  18.). 

jj^^g^^^^^^  The  parietal  bones  are  so  called,  because 

^^ji^JH^HBM^^  they  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  sides  of  the 

^I^P^^^^^^^^^^k  J  head.    They  are  two  in  number,  the  right 

^^^         ^^9^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  *  ^^  sometimes  in  the  adult  they 

^^               i    ^^^^^^^f  are  united  so  as  to  form  only  one  bone.  They 

jK-                      ^^^^^f  occupy  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  head. 

^t-            --^-      ^^^^L.  ^^  shape  they  are  quadrilateral,   and  much 

^fc    >:^^^^    ^^^l^^f  thicker  above  than  below,  so  that  a  force 

^m/M'        ^^ii^^^^^B"  applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head  often  causes 

^^K^i^^^^^^^^lt  a  fracture  of  the  lower  parts  of  these  bones. 

^^m^^^^^^^^^f  The  parietal  bones  have  two  ftces,  fi)ur  bor- 

d^  t'tg.  17,    ^^^e  ders,  and  four  angles. 
The  external  or'  cutaneous  surface  iJig>  17.^  is  convex  and  smooth,  with  a 
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projectioD  in  the  centra  tiiepaiielal  protuberatxx  (i\  which  il  more  promiiMnt 
in  the  child  than  in  the  uiuU,  ttnd  comspondi  with  the  point  where  the 
breadth  of  the  cnuunin  is  greatest  Below  this  there  is  a  semicircular  line  (g), 
with  the  coDcavily  looting  downwards,  which  forms  (he  soperior  boandarj  of 
the  temporal  fbsu,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  mnicle.  The  ren 
of  this  tnrfiue  is  covered  onlj  hv  the  cranial  apoDenrosis  and  Uie  skin. 

llie  MfMniaJ or  eiK^Aoiie  nr^M  (^  )8.)i*  concave,  and  marked  witb  tnam- 
■iiiUu7I«cgeetion«*iiddiptalimpieaaioiii;  itiatraTerBedl^ramifledrrooTe*, 
resembling  the  Tuna  of  sleafC//,i^.  18.), 
which  converge  partly  to  the  anterior  in- 
fiuior  and  partly  to  the  posterior  inftriw 
angle  of  the  bone,  and  correspond  to  the 
i  branches  of  the  meningeal  artery.  The 
S  paritlal  /una,  a  concavity  corresponding  to 
\  the  prominence  of  the  same  name,  it  sitoMed 
in  the  middle  of  this  sur&ce. 

The  tuperior  or  tagittal  border  (a  bjig. 
17  and  18.)  is  the  longest,  it  is  thick  and 
dentioulttled,  and  W  its  onion  with  the  op- 
posile  bone  forms  the  sagittal  satnre.  On  it* 
internal  smftce  there  is  a  fhrrow  along  its 
'''■'■ '"         ''  whole  extent,  which,  with  that  in  the  op- 

posite bone,  forms  the  groove  for  the  longitudinal  (inns.  Near  this  border 
is  Eometinies  fbond  a  foramen  (c).  (^Joramen  parietaW),  of  very  variable 
dimenuons,  which  opens  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  groove  and  transmits 

The  m/ertDT  or  ten^oral  border  (d  t)  is  the  shortest ;  it  is  concave,  thin,  and 
very  obliquely  cnl  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  resemble  a  scale  with  radiated  fUr- 
rows;  hence  its  name  (margo  tquamomt):  it  artlcnlale*  with  the  squamous 
portion  o£  the  temporal  bone. 

The  anterior  or  frontai  border  (fi  f)  is  less  thick  and  less  deeply  indented 

than  the  occipital  edge;  itisbevilled  externally  above,  and  internally  below,  so 

a  articulate  with  the  frontal  bone,  which  presents  a  precisely  opposite  ar- 
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IT  occipital  border  (a  if)  it  very  deeply  indented,  and  articidates 
with  the  superior  border  of  the  occipital  by  ihe  lambdoid  suture.  Of  the/nr 
ait^a,  the  two  si^rior  are  right  angles  ;  of  the  inlerior,  the  aiterior  or  ipAc- 
mndai  (e)  is  acute,  snd  rendered  very  thin  by  the  sloping  of  the  anterior  and 
inferior  edges  of  the  bone.  Inside  this  angle  is  situated  the  principal  flirrow, 
or  sometimes  canal,  which  lodges  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  veins: 
lorgeons  therefore  recommend  this  angle  to  be  avoided  in  pmorming  the 
opera^cm  <rf  trepanning.  The  poitcrior  or  vuutoid  angle  (d)  is,  as  it  were, 
tnmcated,  and  it  received  into  the  retreating  angle  formed  by  the  onion  of 
the  mastoid  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone.  Interually  it  it 
grooved  for  the  reception  of  part  of  the  lateral  aious  (.t,fy.  SS.). 

CoMtieetiotu.  The  parietal  is  articuhited  with  Gve  bones :  the  frontal,  the 
occipital,  the  temporsJ,  the  sphenoid,  and  the  opposite  parietal.  Above  it  is 
separated  boia  the  skin  by  the  cranial  aponeurosis  only,  and  eonseqaently 
it  exposes  a  luge  extent  of  turbce  to  the  action  of  external  agents :  hence 
fraetores  of  this  bone  are  very  common,  and  they  are  more  frequently  than 
other  fhictoret  accompanied  by  effliuous  of  blood,  on  account  of  the  connection 
with  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  vein. 

The  itiierMol  atnicture  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  frontal  As  in  that 
bone,  we  God  venouv  canals  traversing  long  tracts  in  the  substance  of  the 

Dendopraent.  The  parietal  bone  is  developed  from  one  point  of  ossification 
alone,  which  appears  in  the  situation  of  the  protuberance.    Its  first  traces  ai« 
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obsenred  aboat  the  forty-fifth  day.  The  angles  are  the  last  parts  of  the  boni 
which  are  developed :  Uieir  absence  gives  rise  in  part  to  the  six  fontanelles  o 
the  cranium. 

The  Temporal  Bones  (  fgs,  19  and  20.)* 

The  temporal  bones  are  so  called  from  being  situated  in  the  locality  of  t& 
temples.  They  are  two  in  nomber,  and  occapy  part  of  the  sides  and  base  o 
the  cranium,  below  the  parietal  bones,  above  the  inferior  maxUlary,  in  ttaa 
of  the^  occipital,  and  behind  the  sphenoid.  The  temporal  bone  contains  thi 
complicated  apparatus  of  tlie  organ  of  hearing. 

Its  figure  is  very  irregular,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  &cilitate  the  descrip 
tion,  we  shall  c<»isider  it  as  cUvided  into  three  parts;  the  squamous^  the  mastoid 
and  the  petrous  portions. 

Squamous  portion.  The  squamous  portion  has  the  form  of  a  semicirculai 
*  Fig,  19.    ^*^®  (aba,  figs,  19  and  20.),  bearing  i 

'^'"^  *         considerable   resemblance  to  one  of   tlu 

valves  of  certain  shell-fish :  it  occupies  th( 
anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  bone.  It 
is  by  fiir  the  thmnest  part  of  the  cranium ; 
and  hence  the  common  but  well-founded 
notion  of  the  danger  of  blows  upon  the 
temple,  although  this  danger  is  much  kfr 
seneid  by  the  presence  c^  the  zygomatic 
arch  and  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  external  surface  (fj  fig.  19.)  forms  pari 
of  the  temporal  fossa ;  it  is  smooth,  con- 
vex, and  marked  by  vascular  furrows.     At 
its  lower  portion  is  situated  the  zygomatic  process  (m  n)  (fcuTv^,  I  join),  so 
called  because  it  unites  the  sides  of  the  cranium  to  llie  face  :  it  is  also  named 
ansa  capitis^  and  is  one  of  the  longest  processes  of  the  skeleton.    At  its  origin 
it  is  broad  and  directed  outwards ;  it  then  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  tmd 
bends  so  as  to  turn  horizontally  forwards  and  a  little  outwards :  it  is  flattened 
tram  without  inwards.    The  external  surflace  is  convex,  and  may  be  easily 
traced  under  the  skin ;  the  internal  snrfEU^e  is  concave ;  the  superior  border 
convex  and  thin ;  the  inferior  concave,  thick,  and  much  shorter ;  and  the  ex- 
tremity (m)  is  cut  from  below  upwards  and  forwards,  and  denticulated  for  at- 
tachment with  a  corresponding  sur£Eu;e  on  the  malar  bone.     The  base  of  thu 
process  is  grooved  above,  and  serves  as  a  pulley  for  the  reflection  of  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle.    Posteriorly  it  separates  into  two  portions  or  roots :  the  m- 
ferior  (o)  of  these  is  the  larger ;  it  is  transverse,  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
bounds  the  glenoid  cavity  in  front,  serving  also  to  increase  the  articular  snr&oe 
in  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw.     The  superior  (n)  is  longitudinal  or  antero- 
posterior in  its  direction :  it  also  is  biftircated,  one  branch  directed  upwards 
and  forming  part  of  the  temporal  semicircular  line,  the  other  passing  between 
the  auditory  meatus  and  the  glenoid  cavitv.    At  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  roots,  tiiere  is  a  tubercle  which  gives  msertion  to  the  extenial  lateral  liga- 
ment of  ihe  lower  jaw.    Between  the  two  roots  we  observe  the  glenoid  caviUf 
(behind  o),  divided  into  two  portions :  the  anterior  of  which  is  articular,  smooth, 
and  in  the  fresh  state  covered  with  cartilage;  the  posterior  («)  does    not 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint     The  parts  are  separated  by  a  fissure, 
called  glenoidal  fissure  or  fissure  of  Glasserus  (before  s),  which  transmits  the 
corda  tympani  nerve  *,  the  laxator  tympani  or  external  muscle  of  the  mal- 
leus, the  internal  auditory  vessels,  and  lodges  the  processus  gracilis  of  the 
malleus  {process  of  Raw), 

*  [The  corda  tympaiii,  according  to  the  author,  passes  through  a  special  orifice  by  the  tide  Q< 
the  glenoid  fissure.    See  description  of  the  ear,  A^d.] 
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The  labnMlmr^lMOf  the  iqiumoni  portion  (^Jt;.  30.)  preunU  >  coDUTJly 
proportionally  greater  tlian  the  conTexitj  on  tae 
ontaide :  it  it  marked  hj  the  ordinary  ineqoali- 
ties,  Hid  it  generally  tMnened  towardi  the  npper 
part  by  a  horiionlal  Taacnlar  farrow,  rmuuDg 
from  tiefbre  backwardi. 

■he  drcMmferaice  (a  b  c)  fbrnu  about  three* 
r  fbnrth*  of  a  ciide :  it  is  very  obliquely  cat  in- 
r  tenially  in  its  tvo  posterior  thirds,  irlucji  imite 
with  the  parietal :  the  anterior  third  ii  thicker  and 
bevilled  externally.  It  onitei  with  the  iphenoid. 
Mattoid  pirtioK  (_c  t  d,  figw.  19  and  SO.) 
The   mastoid    portion    is    rery   prominent   in 
adnlta,  bnt  only  slightly  developed  m  young  mb- 
jects:  it  occn^ea  the  poMerioi'  aitd  inftriorpart  of  Che  bone. 

Hie  txltnat  ttr/aee  (Jig.  1>.)  is  convex,  and  roogh,  terminating  below  and 
in  traai  in  a  nipple-abaped  process,  the  vicutoid  praceu  (e).  Inside  of  Ibis  is  a 
deep  groove  called  di^stnc  (Joua  digattrica),  becaose  it  gives  origin  to  the 
mnscle  of  that  name.  Still  more  internally  there  U  k  very  small  groove,  pa- 
rallel to  the  last,  in  which  the  traeMo-maMtoid  muscle  is  inserted.  Behind  the 
BMitcdd  prooeas  we  observe  the  wuutaid  Jt/ramat,  an  opening  which  transmiu 
Ike  nuatrad  artery  and  vein,  bat  which  i«  anbject  to  nnmerona  varieties  in  its 
sise  and  pontion.    Above  the  process  is  n  tough  sorftce,  Ibr  muscular  attach- 

The  ntenidl  nafaet  it  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
fixste  of  the  cianiiim ;  we  obeerve  on  this  sni^e  a  deep  and  broad  semi-cy- 
lindrical groove  (h  iiflg.  30.),  which  lodges  the  greater  portion  of  the  lateral 
sinna.  At  the  bottom  of  this  groove  the  mastoid  fonunen  opens  by  one  or  more 
apertnres.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  difference  in  size  between  the 
^wves  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  head. 

The  cirettmfemte,  very  thick  and  indented,  uoites  in  front  with  the  cir- 
eomference  of  the  sqaamoue  portion,  forming  a  retiring  angle  (c),  which  is 
Dccnpied  by  the  posterior  inferior  anffle  of  Che  parietal  bone,  and  then  curve* 
round  ip  a  semicircle  to  jointheoccipitslboneb;  means  of  a  thick  uneven  edge. 
Pefnnu  portun;  Roekeror  p3inwiid(c  i  d  v,Jy.  80.)  Pttnmi  proccMi.  This 
part  of  the  bone  is  placed  between  the  squamous  and  the  mastoid  portion,  re- 
sembling a  pyramid  projecting  forwards  and  inwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
eraninm.  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  cHSeons 
Mmctnre, — a  circnmstnnce  very  important  in  relation  to  its  ftmc*ioas(for  this 
part  of  the  bone  serves  as  the  receptacle  of  the  vibratory  apparatus  of  the  ear), 
and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  explua  the  frequency  of  fractures  in  this 
■itaadon.  It  has  the  form  of  a.  tmnc^ed  pyramid  with  three  faces,  sepsrsled 
by  three  tiorders. 

The  in/iriar  mrfaee,  irtiich  ia  seen  at  the  base  of  the  eraninm,  is  very  irre- 
gnlar,  and  presents  the  fbtlowing  otjects.  in  an  order  from  without  inwaMs :  — 
1.  A  long,  almder  process  (ky  genendly  fiwn  twelve  to  fifteen  line^  sometimes 
two  inches  in  length.  .This  process,  which  has  been  denominated  iti/loid,  is, 
in  man,  nsoally  eontinnous  with  the  rest  of  the  bone,  bnt  occssionally  it  is 
articulated  by  a  movable  joint,  as  in  the  lover  animals,  where  it  is  always  se- 
parate, and  is  known  by  tlje  tuune  of  tfyfoid  bone. 

2,  Behind  this  process,  between  it  and  the  mastoid,  is  a  sort  of  fossa,  at  the 
bottma  of  which  we  find,  besides  one  or  two  occeuory  foramina,  ibet^lo-matioid 
finimai(gjig.  81.),  the  inferior  aperture  of  a  canal  miproperly  called  the  agut- 
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gular,  which  joins  with  a  corresponding  part  of  the  occipital  hone^  4.  A  little 
within  and  behind  the  styloid  process  is  a  deep  depression,  which  fbrms  part  of 
the  jugular  f 088a f  and  lodges  the  enlarged  commencement  or  sinus  of  the  jugolar 
vein.  5.  The  inferior  or&ce  of  the  carotid  canal  (  Vyjig,  21.),  which  is  directed 
at  first  vertically,  then  horizontally,  running  forwards  and  inwards,  and  again 
vertically  at  its  termination  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  6.  A  rongh  surftce, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  levator  palati  muscle,  and  the  internal  muscle  of 
the  malleus.  Lastly,  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  is  an  osseous  iftminp^  in  the 
form  of  a  vertical  cre8t  («,  fig.  19.),  a  continuation  of  the  plate  which  forms  both 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  auditory  canal,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  which  it  completes.  This  crest,  which  has  been  described  by  authors 
under  the  name  of  vaginal  proce88,  because  it  surrounds  the  s^loid  process 
without  adhering  to  it,  extends  inwards  to  form  part  of  the  carotid  canal,  and 
outwards  to  the  mastoid  process.  Between  the  crest  and  the  mastoid  process 
there  is  a  small  fissure,  which  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  the  fisawre 
of  the  auricular  twig,  because  it  transmits  the  posterior  auricular  twig  which 
comes  off  from  the  facial  nerve. 

The  other  two  surfaces  of  the  petrous  portion,  of  which  one  is  superior  and 
the  other  posterior,  are  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium. 

The  superior  surface,  which  looks  forwards,  has  a  furrow  running  tram  before 
backwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  terminating  about  the  middle  of  the  sur- 
face in  a  small  irregular  opening — ^the  hiatus  FaUopii,  which  communicates  with 
the  aqueduct  of  FaUopius,  The  furrow  and  the  hiatus  contain  the  superior  or 
cranial  filament  of  the  vidian  nerve,  and  a  small  artery. 

The  posterior  surface  shows  a  canal  directed  obliquely  fit>m  within  outwards 
and  forwards.  This  is  the  internal  auditory  meatus  (I,  fig,  20.) ;  it  is  shorter 
than  the  external,  and  is  terminated  by  a  lamina  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
transverse  ridge ;  in  the  superior  of  these  parts  there  is  a  single  orifice,  the 
commencement  of  the  aqueduct  ofFallopius,  which  receives  the  &cial  nerve; 
the  inferior  is  perforated  by  numerous  openings,  through  which  the  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve  pass ;  it  is  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Behind 
the  internal  auditory  meatus  is  a  small  opening,  which  is  the  orifice  of  a  canal 
named  aqueductus  vestihuli. 

These  surfaces  of  the  petrous  process  are  separated  by  three  borders. 

On  the  superior  border  (m  v)  we  observe  a  furrow  for  the  superior  petrosal 
sinus,  also  a  projection  which  corresponds  with  the  superior  semicircular  canal 
of  the  internal  ear,  and  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  young  subject ;  innde 
of  this  projection,  a  cavity,  the  depth  of  which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
age,  and  is  gradually  obliterated  in  the  adult,  and  near  the  summit  a  depres- 
sion, on  which  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve  rests. 

The  anterior  or  sphenoidal  border,  in  the  external  half  of.its  extent,  is  con- 
nected with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone ;  at  first  by  a  suture  which  cMftea 
remains  perfect  even  in  adult  life,  and  subsequently  in  a  great  measure  disap- 
pears, but  is  never  completely  obliterated.  The  internal  \S\S\s  free,  and  fbrmS) 
by  its  union  with  the  squamous  portion,  a  retiring  angle,  at  the  apex  (tf  which 
are  the  openings  of  two  canals,  placed  parallel,  like  the  barrels  of  a  doubk 
barrelled  gun,  and  separated  by  a  small  osseous  lamina.  The  superior  easud, 
much  the  smaller,  contains  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus ;  the  inferior 
canal  forms  the  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  They  both  communi- 
cate with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  the  bony  lamella,  which  separates 
them,  is  called  the  cochleariform  process. 

The  inferior,  posterior,  or  occipital  border,  rough,  but  without  indentadons, 
is  united  to  the'  occipital  bone  by  juxta-position.  It  has  a  deep  notch,  which 
forms  part  of  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen.  This  notch,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  jugular  fossa  already  described,  is  frequently  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  tongue  of  bone, — one  being  anterior,  the  other  posterior.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  notch  is  a  small  triangular  opening,  —  the  inferior  orifice  of  the 
aqueduct  of  the  cochlea. 

On  the  base  (fig.  19.),  which  is  not  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  the 
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only  part  to  be  ooticed  is  the  external  auditory  meatus  (y),  which  is  situated 
befamd  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  rough  inferiorly  for  the  insertion  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  ear ;  and  the  canal,  which  is  more  contracted  in  the  middle  than 
It  either  extremi^,  takes  a  carved  direction,  the  concavity  looking  downwards 
md  forwards :  it  is  chiefly  formed  by  a  carved  plate,  named  the  auditory  pro^ 
cett,  wluch  constitutes  the  posterior  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  sMmmit  of  the  pars  petrosa  (v,fig,  20.)  is  very  irregular,  and  truncated : 
it  presents  the  superior  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  and  forms  part  of  the  an- 
terior lacerated  foramen. 

CoimeciioMs.  The  temporal  articulates  with  five  bones :  —  viz.  three  of  the 
eraninm,  the  parietal,  occipital,  and  sphenoid ;  and  two  of  the  foce,  the  malar 
and  the  inferior  maxillary  :  we  might  add  also  the  os  hyoides,  which  is  attached 
1>y  a  ligament  to  the  styloid  process. 

Internal  structure.  The  squamous  portion  is  compact  throughout,  excepting 
towards  the  circumference,  where  traces  of  diploe  may  be  seen.  The  petrous 
portbn  is  still  more  compact  and  hard,  resembling  in  density  the  teeth,  or 
certain  ivory-like  exostoses.  The  mastoid  portion  is  hollowed  out  into  large 
cells,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  affected  by  caries.  In  the  description  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  we  shall  notice  the  cavities  which  exist  in  the  petrous  portion : 
aid  nervous  and  vascular  canals  will  be  described  with  the  nerves  and  vessels 
which  traverse  them.  (For  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  see  the  description  of 
the  fiudal  nerve.) 

Deveiopment  The  temporal  bone  is  developed  from  five  points  of  ossi- 
fication :  the  squamous,  petrous,  and  mastoid  portions,  the  auditory  canal,  and 
the  styloid  process,  being  each  distinct  The  first  osseous  point  wmch  appears, 
is  situated  in  the  squamous  portion,  and  is  visible  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  month.  Inmiediately  afterwards  the  petrous  portion  exhibits  a  bony 
nucleus,  stretching  from  its  base  towards  its  apex.  The  third  point  in  order 
is  that  of  the  circle  of  the  tympanum,  a  kind  of  ring  channelled  all  round  for 
the  m^nbrana  tympani.  This  circle,  at  first  almost  horizontal,  becomes  gra- 
dually more  and  more  oblique :  it  is  incomplete  above,  and  the  two  extremities 
which  are  applied  to  the  squamous  portion,  cross  each  other,  instead  of  uniting. 
In  many  animals  the  ring  of  the  tympanum  constitutes  a  distinct  bone,  nam^ 
the  tympaMic  bone.  The  fourth  point  of  ossification  appears  in  the  mastoid 
portion  during  the  fifth  month.  The  last  which  becomes  visible  is  that  of  the 
styloid  process :  it  also  remains  distinct  throughout  life  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  is  ciadled  the  styloid  bone.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  the  human  sulject 

The  development  of  Uiese  five  pieces  does  not  advance  with  equal  rapidity. 
The  petrous  portion  is  most  quickly  completed.  The  mastoid,  squamous,  and 
petrous  portions  become  united  during  the  first  year.  The  styloid  process  is 
attached  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years ;  at  birth  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  almost  flat,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  auditory  canals 
and  the  slight  development  of  the  transverse  root  of  the  zygomatic  process. 
The  ulterior  changes  which  take  place  in  the  temporal  bone  depend  on  the 
completion  of  the  auditory  canal  and  glenoid  cavity,  the  increasing  size  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  projections,  and  filling  up  of  the 
hoUowa  on  the  surfoce  (tf  the  petrous  portion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  traces  of  the  union  of  the  base  of  the  petrous 
portion,  with  the  squamous  and  mastoid  portions,  are  visible  in  individuals  of 
the  most  advanced  age. 

The  Cbanium  nr  general. 

The  difEierent  bones  which  we  have  described  unite  in  forming  the  cranium,, 
an  osseous  cavi^  which  incloses  the  brain,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  annular 
protuberance.  It  is  situated  above  the  face,  is  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  skeleton,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  the  vertebral  colunm.  The  form  of 
the  cranium  ia  that  of  an  ovoid^  flattened  beJow  and  at  the  sides,  and  w\l\i  ^i^^ 
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large  extremity  tamed  backwards.  It  is  never  perfectly  symmetrical ;  but  a 
very  great  deviation  has  always  appeared  to  me  coincident  with  disease.  From 
attentive  examination  of  a  great  number  of  skulls  of  idiots  and  maniacs,  I  have 
observed  that  in  these  subjects  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
two  sides. 

The  dimeruiona  of  the  cranium  have  been  very  accurately  determined  by 
Bich&t.  The  antero-posterior  diameter,  measured  from  the  foramen  csBCum 
to  the  occipital  protuberance,  is  about  five  inches* ;  the  transverse  diameter, 
measured  between  the  base  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones,  is 
four  inches  and  a  half;  the  vertical  diameter,  extending  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  middle  of  the  sagittal  suture,  is  rather  less 
than  the  transverse.  In  fh>nt,  and  behind  the  spot  where  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  cranium  are  measured,  L  e.  in  front  and  behind  the  bases  of  the 
petrous  bones,  the  diameters  progressively  diminish.  Jftence  it  follows  that 
the  point  where  the  cranium  has  die  greatest  capacity,  is  the  junction  of  the 
two  anterior  thirds  with  the  posterior  third ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  at  tiie  confluence  of  the  brain,  ceie- 
bellum,  and  spinal  marrow. 

The  cranium,  however,  presents  many  varieties,  both  in  regard  to  its  di- 
mensions and  shape.  The  varieties  of  form  of  the  skull  in  different  individuak 
appear  generally  to  depend  upon  the  preponderance  of  one  diameter  over 
another ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  tiiese  cases,  where  one  diameter  is 
much  increased,  the  others  are  almost  invariably  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, so  that  the  absolute  difference  in  size  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

There  are  also  variations  in  size  and  figure  peculiar  to  the  crania  of  differ- 
ent nations,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Blumenbach  and  Scem- 
merring.  In  the  white  or  Caucasian  race  the  cranium  is  decidedly  much  larger 
than  in  the  others,  more  especially  than  in  the  negro.  Among  certain  tribes, 
the  configuration  of  the  cranium  is  determined  by  the  permanent  or  frequently 
repeated  compressions  to  which  the  skulls  of  infants  are  subjected*  It  varies 
also  according  to  age  and  sex,  being  proportionally  larger  in  the  fiBtus  than  in 
the  adult,  and  in  the  male  than  in  Uie  female.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
these  varieties  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  vault  of  the  cavity.  Since  the 
cranium  is  exactly  moulded  upon  the  brain,  great  interest  has  been  attached 
to  the  exact  appreciation  of  its  dimensions,  and  hence  the  different  measure- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose.  The  oldest  is  the  one 
proposed  by  Camper,  under  the  name  of  the  facial  angle.  This  angle  is 
intended  to  measure  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cranium  and  face.  It  is 
taken  by  drawing  one  line  from  the  middle  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  along 
the  front  of  the  forehead,  and  another  from  the  same  point  to  the  auditory 
meatus.  The  angle  included  between  these  lines  is  in  the  European  from 
80°  to  85°  :  in  the  Mongolian  race  75°,  and  in  the  Negro  70°.  This  anatomical 
fact  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  ancients.  We  observe  thai  in  the 
statues  of  their  heroes  and  gods,  they  have  even  exaggerated  the  facial  angle, 
which  is  generally  90°,  and  even  more  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 

The  facial  angle  gives  no  information  respecting  the  capacity  of  the  poste- 
rior regions  of  the  cranium,  and  consequently  Daubenton  had  this  specially  in 
view  in  his  mode  of  measurement,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  occipital  antfie  of 
Daubenton,  This,  however,  like  the  preceding,  and  in  fiM^  all  linear  measure- 
ments, applied  to  the  determination  of  the  capacity  of  the  skull,  is  necessarily 
inexact  The  variable  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  the  greater  or  less 
development  of  the  sinuses,  and  the  projection  of  the  alveoli,  or  their  obliteration 
after  loss  of  the  teeth,  are  all  important  elements  in  the  estimate,  which  have 
been  entirely  neglected :  and,  moreover,  the  facial  and  the  occipital  angle  can 
only  express  the  dimensions  in  one  direction.  The  capacity  of  a  cavity,  like  the 
volume  of  a  solid,  can  only  be  determined  by  an  estimate  of  its  three  dimen- 
sions.   Hence  measures  of  surface  and  measurements,  taken  in  the  interior  of 

*  TAn  old  Paris  inch  is  » 1-06S765  inch  English.] 
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the  erwiiom,  mntt  be  etaplojed  for  this  porpoM.  ThU  a  the  oljeet  propoacd 
k;  CoTier,  in  comparing  the  ana  of  the  cranium,  and  tiu  ana  ^  At  fact,  cn( 
Tirticmlly  from  before  backworda. 

A  iecdoD  of  the  cranium  represents  an  otk],  with  the  broad  end  backward* : 
*  KctioD  of  the  fact  ii  triangnlar.  Jn  the  European,  the  area  of  the  craninm 
cqaali  fbnr  times  that  of  the  &ce,  without  the  lower  jaw ;  in  the  negro  the  area 
at  the  &ce  ii  increased  one  fifth.  The  most  general  result  which  can  be  de- 
loMd  from  a  eomparisoQ  of  the  cranium  and  face  in  man,  and  in  manunalia,  is 
that  they  are  developed  in  an  inverse  ratio.  One  ^pean  to  augment  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

Diviritm  ^tke  Cranium,  and  Dttcriptitm  ofiU  different  Region*. 
The  craninnii  considered  sa  one  jnece,  presrals  on  txtemal  tuTface,  and 
ID  inlernal  or  tncqihalH!  turfdct.  Mauf  of  the  objects  seen  on  these  sur&cea 
hiTe  been  alreadj  described  with  the  particular  bones  to  which  ther  belong  i 
these  we  shall  merely  point  out :  others  which  result  trom  the  umon  of  the 
bmies  in  one  common  whole,  will  be  examined  more  in  detaiL 

Ejrlem^  Surface  of  ike  Cranium. 
The  external  aorftce  of  the  crauium  offers,  for  consideration,  a  superior 
i^wn  or  Tanlt,  an  inferior,  and  two  lateral  regions. 

The  siiperuir  ngion  or  vaidt  is  bounded  b;  a  circular  line,  pasdng  fhnn 
the  middle,  frontal,  or  nasal  protuberance  {^iMla\  along  the  temporal  fbssa, 
to  the  external  ocdpital  protuberance.  It  is  principall;  covered  bj  the  occi- 
pilo-front«lis  mnscle,  and  presents  in  the  median  line,  1.  the  trace  of  the  union 
of  the  two  primitive  halves  of  the  frontal  bone :  a.  the  bi-paritlal  or  lagittat 
ntim  (aagitta,  cm  amae),  which  fbrms  a  right  angle  in  ttvaX  with  the  Jrmlo- 
parirlal  or  conmal  sutnre,  and  terminates  behind  at  the  superior  angle  of  the 
atx^iilO'parietal,  or  lamUoidal  sutare  (from  the  Greek  letter  lambd^  :  3.  be- 
hind this  suture,  a  depreswon  corresponding  to  the  anterior  superior  angle  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

On  each  aide  we  observe  three  eminences  more  or  less  prominent  in  differeot 
individnals,  and  always  moat  marked  in  the  joung.  These  are  the  thmtal,  the 
parietal,  and  the  superior  occipital  protu- 
berances. Between  the  frontal  and  parietal 
protuberances,  the  coronal  suture  is  situ- 
ated: and  between  the  parietal  and  the 
occipital,  we  find  the  latnodoid  suture.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  a  great  number  of 
analler  projectiona,  which  Gall  has  also 
denominated  pfntvAfrojicea,  and  to  which 
~  "'h  importance  is  attached  in  hii  system. 
"""     inferior  rtgien  or  bate  of  the 


i  external  occipital  protuberance  (a)  and 
I  superior  semi-circular  line  (a  A) ;  in  front, 
I  by  the  glabella  or  nasal  eminence :  late- 
I  rally,  by  ■  line  passing  over  the  mastoid 
J  and  external  orbital  processes.      1  shall 
content  rnvself  by  describing  in  this  place 
the  posterior  half  of  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium i  the  other  half  will  be  included  in 
the  description  of  the  &ce,  with  the  bones 
of  which  it  concurs  in  forming  the  orbital, 
nasal,  and  lygomatic  fosse.    The  pterj- 
»  below,  and  the  poMerior  edge  of  the  sphenoid  above  define  Uia 
IS  o(  Ibete  two  fwrtH»i« 
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The  posterior  half  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  presents,  in  the  median  line  and 
in  an  order  from  behind  forwards,  the  external  occipital  protuberance  (a), 
the  external  occipital  crest  (a  c),  the  foramen  magnum  (</),  and  condyles  («), 
the  basilar  process  (n),  and  the  transverse  suture,  which  results  from  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  truncated  inferior  angle  of  the 
occipital  bone  — the  spheno-occipital  suture. 

On  each  aide  we  observe  the  inferior  occipital  protuberances,  presenting  cer- 
tain variations  in  size  in  different  subjects,  to  which  Gall  has  attached  great 
importance  in  his  craniological  system.  These  protuberances  are  bounded 
above  bv  the  superior  semicircular  line  of  the  occipital  bone  (jb) ;  they  are 
crossed  in  the  middle  by  the  inferior  semi-circular  line  {g\  which  is  separated 
from,  the  preceding  by  muscular  impressions.  Between  the  inferior  semi- cir- 
cular line  and  the  occipital  foramen,  are  also  a  number  of  inequalities  for  the 
attachment  of  muscular  fibres.  Still  more  anteriorly  is  the  posterior  condyloid 
fossa,  and  occasionally  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen  (^).  Outside  the  con- 
dyles are  the  jugular  sur&ce  (t),  the  eminence  of  the  same  name,  and  XhepetrO' 
occipital  suture,  running  obliquely  from  behind  forwards  and  inwards  (i  A), 
without  any  indentations,  or  even  complete  juxta-position  of  the  bones,  and 
terminating  behind  in  a  large  irregular  opening  (before  t),  the  posterior  lace- 
rated foramen,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  tongue  of  bone  :  the  an- 
terior is  the  smaller,  and  transmits  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves ;  the  posterior  is 
larger,  and  is  called  the  jugular  fossa,  from  its  receiving  the  enlarged  com- 
mencement (sinus  or  diverticulum")  of  the  jugular  vein.  The  petro-occipital 
suture  terminates  in  front  in  another  irregularly  triangular  opening,  the  anterior 
lacerated  foramen  (A),  which  is  closed  by  cartilage,  and  forms,  in  &ct,  a  fonta- 
nelle  between  the  edges  of  the  occipital,  temporal,  and  sphenoid  bones.  In 
front  of  the  petro-occipital  suture  is  the  inferior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone, 
with  its  numerous  asperities ;  then,  still  proceeding  from  behind  fi[>rwards,  we 
find  the  mastoid  process  (/),  the  digastric  groove  (m),  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men (7),  the  styloid  and  vaginal  processes,  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  carotid 
canal  (v),  and  the  petrO'SphenoidaJ  suture,  at  the  external  termination  of  which 
the  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  opens  by  an  orifice  directed  obliquely 
forwards  and  downwards. 

Thus  all  the  sutures  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  meet  in 
the  anterior  lacerated  foramen.  From  its  internal  angle  the  spheno<K)ccipital 
suture  stretches  across  to  the  same  part  of  the  opposite  foramen.  The  petro- 
sphenoidal  suture  sets  out  from  the  external  angle,  and  becomes  continuous  with 
the  fissure  of  Glasserus ;  and  the  petro-occipital  suture  extends  from  the  posterior 
angle  to  the  occipito-mastoid  suture,  which  it  joins  at  an  obtuse  angle :  all 
these  sutures  are  formed  by  juxta-position,  and  not  by  mutual  reception  as 
those  of  the  roof  of  the  skull. 

The  lateral  regions  of  the  cranium  are  bounded  behind  by  the  lambdoid 
suture ;  in  front  by  the  external  orbital  process ;  and  above  by  the  temporal 
ridge.  This  region  more  or  less  rounded  in  different  subjects  is,  nevertheless, 
the  flattest  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skulL  Proceeding  from  behind  forwards,  we 
observe,  1.  itie  mastoid  region  comprehending  the  mastoid  foramen  (9,^.21.), 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  transverse  root  <^  the 
zygomatic  process :  2.  the  temporal  region  or  fossa,  concave  in  front,  convex 
behind,  bounded  below  by  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  projects  considerably 
from  the  head,  more  especially  in  carnivorous  animals,  and  by  a  ridge  which 
separates  it  from  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  temporal  fossa  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous sutures,  arranged  in  the  following  maimer.  Thefronto-parietcd  or  coronal 
suture  (c  h,fig.  22.)  descends  vertically ;  from  its  inferior  extremity  two  others 
proceed,  one  in  front,  the  spheno-frontal,  the  other  behind,  the  spheno-partetaL 
Each  of  these  soon  divide  into  two  branches.  From  the  spheno-parietal  the 
spheno-temporal  descends,  and  terminates  in  the  fissure  of  Glasserus ;  the  temporo- 
parietal (Jb  %  <Q  passes  horizontally,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  lambdoidal 
suture  (^df).  The  spheno-temporal  and  temporo-parietal  sutures  are,  each, 
part  of  the  squamous  suture.     From  the  spheno-frontal  suture  the  two  following 
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|(oceed ;  the  fnmto-jugid '  nmning  horiiontallj,  and  the  gphenth-jtigtil  which 
puus  doimirardi ;  the  denomiiiBtioii*  (^  thew  sutures  indicate  at  once  the 
bmei  by  which  thej  kre  fanned.  The  explanation  which  we  have  girea  ap- 
peu>  the  most  lihelj  to  fiicilitate  the  recollection  of  these  nmneroos  satures. 
It  eonnecling  them  with  each  other.  The  fbllowing  table  eihiblu  a  sommar; 
of  ill  that  has  been  stated. 

iSpheno-temporal 
Temporo-parietaL 


{Spbeno-parietal 


An  these  nrtnree  are  remarkable  from  the  ciremnstaDCe,  that  the  bonei  which 
tnter  into  tb^  foimation,  are  cut  obliqnel;  like  scales,  and  for  the  meet  part, 
Ike  edge  of  the  bone  above,  is  overlapped  by  the  edge  of  the  bone  below,  eo 
that  eteb  infMor  scale,  like  the  abutment  at  an  arch,  prevents  the  saperior 
Dae  which  correapondi  to  it,  from  bemg  (breed  ontwarda.  (Vide  JVecAoaun  ijf 
dc  Cremium.     STNDiaMoLOor.) 

Intenud  Stojace  of  the  CrmOttm. 

In  order  to  examine  the  internal  tor&ce  of  the  cranilmi,  it  is  necesaary  to 
make  two  secfdona,  one  horizontally  from  the  occipital  protaberance  to  the  gla- 
bella {fig.  23.),  the  other  vertically 
'  along  the  median  Une  from  before 

backwards  {fy.  23.> 

In  tbe  meduin  u'lu,  proceeding 
ttora  before  backwards,  we  ot»erve 
the  fhmtal  creat  or  ridge,  ajid  the 
hngitudirtal  groove,  stretching  ftvm 
the  frontal  crest,  along  the  roof  of 
the  skull  to  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance.  In  this  groove,  which 
IS  of  no  great  depth,  we  find  a  line 
which  indicates  the  place  of  union 
of  the  two  pieces  of  the  frontal  bone 
daring  the  early  periods  of  life,  and 
'  the  internal  surfece  of  the  sagittal 
More.  It  receivec  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  in  its  entire  extent;  and 
contains  the  internal  orifices  nf  the  parietal  foramina. 

On  each  ride  are  the  frontal  fossa,  corresponding  lo  the  protuberance  of  the 
nmename,  and  the  inlemal  surface  of  the  fronto -parietal  (coronal]  suture  (b  c, 
f}.i2.)  ;  the  encephalic  snr&ce  of  the  parietal  bone  (6  if  /  c),  and  the  parietal 
fb«a ;  the  lambdoid  sutnre  (if  /),  and  the  superior  occipital  fossa.  We  may 
lemark  that  the_^i«iNe  are  deeper  than  would  seem  to  be  indieated  by  the  external 
prominences,  because  they  are  partly  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bone  itself; 
■nd  that  the  stiturei  are  less  deeply  denticnlated  on  thrir  internal  than  on  their 
otemal  aspect. 

Lastly,  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  but  especially 
Qiat  of  the  parietal  bones,  is  traversed  by  ramified  grooves  {b  i),  partly  for 
IBM,  partly  for  arteries  -,  the  venoos  grooves,  which  are  not  perceptible  in  all 
nigects,  bat  which  are  very  large  in  some,  are  distinguished  frimi  the  arterial. 
M  H.  Breschet  has  pointed  out,  by  their  being  perforated  by  nomerons  fbra- 

The  bate  o/"  Aecranttan  (j%,  23.), presents  three  series  of  fossse,  or  three  re- 
gi<ma,  arranged  as  it  were  in  steps  upon  an  inclined  plane,  from  before  back- 
vards,  and  from  above  downwards. 

e  l>  often  cal1«d  Ih*  jogli]  boop,  and  hence  the  nimei  o{  trontD-Jugal  tai 
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Anttrior  or  tlkmadn-fitmlal  regiim.  In  this  rcgim  we  observe,  in  (Ik 
middle,  the  tiAmoidai  foaa,  in  vbieh  ii 
3.  the  foramen  cncom  i  iht  crista  giUi  (a)  i 
the  ethmoidal  grooTes,  and  the  fbmnina 
with  which  they  are  perforated ;  the  eth- 
moidal fiuare,  for  the  ethmoidal  or  nanl 
branch  of  the  ophihahnic  nerve  ;  the  ttk- 
moido-Jronlal  tutura,  ronning  trota  befiJN 
backwardi ;  the  orifices  of  the  internal  <v- 
bitary  fbramina ',  and  the  trace  of  the  <li- 
nu^'sphenoidalgitture,  running  tzansrerwlVi 
Lateral^  we  >ee  the  orbilai  plates  (t\ 
I  remarkable  for  the  promineoce  of  thor 
mamillaTf  projectioag,  and  traTened  hj 
small  grooTO  for  the  ranuficadona  of  die 
middle  meningeal  artery ;  and  the /rain- 
iphaioidal  tuturet  (before  c),  which  mark 
Uie  union  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphe- 
noid (c),  with  the  orlntal  portjon  of  the 
frontal  bone  (fiy.  The  orbital  {dates  sap- 
port  the  Anterior  lobea  of  the  brain. 

Hie  niddlt  ngi<m  ezhilnia  in  the 
centre  a  fbsaa,  in  which  we  obserre  the 
depreesion  fbr  the  ol&ctory  nerrea,  the  optic  groove,  and  olivarj  prooM 
(befbre  d)  t  the  pituilaiy  foua  (ij),  deeply  excavated  behind  ;  the  quodnlalersl 
plate  Cbehind  d);  the  cavemoos  grooves  \  and  the  anteiior  and  posterior  clintsd 
processes.  On  Ihe  aida  we  find  veir  deep  fossas.  which  correspond  with  the 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  called  nu^iJ&Ial^iil/aHa  of  the  base  <^  the  craninm; 
they  are  broad  eztemallj,  narrow  internally,  and  are  bounded  in  front  by  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  (c),  and  behind' by  the  w- 
perior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  (A) .  They  m 
fbrmed  by  the  superior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion,  the  inteinal  surOice  of 
the  sqaamons  poltion  of  the  temporal,  and  the  superior  snrfece  of  the  grett 
wmgs  of  the  sphenoid.  They  present,  successively  &om  before  backwardi, 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  (or  fbramen  iacemm  superios) ;  the  foramen  rotondma 
or  superior  coaiillsTy  (2)  ;  Ihe  fbramen  ovale  (3)  i  the  fonmea  spinosom  (4)  I 
the  iuterual  orifices  of  the  anterior  lacerated  foramen,  and  carotid  canal  (bdbn 
5),  and  the  hiatus  FallopiL  We  see  here  also  the  union  of  the  sphenoid  irith 
the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  Kphae- 
Umporal  (i  and  c)  and  petro-ipkemiidai  tularet.  This  fossa  is  traversed  from 
behind,  forwards  and  oatwaiils  by  a  groove  (i  4),  which  commencei  at  tlw 
foramen  spinosum,  passes  along  the  ezlemal  bwder  of  the  sphenoid,  or  rather 
is  hollowed  out  troia  the  spheno-temposal  suture,  and  divides  into  two  brancbca: 
the  anterior,  the  larger,  proceeds  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone,  with  the  anterior  ramified  groove  in  which  it  becomes  continuous!  tbs 
posterior  is  directed  horizontall;  backwards  to  the  posterior  inferior  an^e  d 
the  parietal  bone.  In  some  cases  the  portion  of  Ote  groove  which  extendi 
from  the  foramen  spinosum  to  the  stuumit  of  the  lesser  wing  of  Ihe  sphenin^ 
almost  equals  in  diaipeter  the  lateral  grooves,  and  it  is  then  almost  always 
pierced  by  foramina :  it  contains  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  a  large 

JWmw  regiim  of  tie  bate  of  the  cranium.  This  region  presents,  in  lb 
middle,  the  basilar  groove  (_k)  ;  ihe  tpheno-oeripilal  niture,  the  foramen  magnum 
(m),  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina  (S)  (A,  Jig.  33.).  the  internal  occipital  ridgei 
and  protuberance  (o,^s.  ai,).  LateiWly.theinftrioroccipttoiybssii.thedeepeft 
in  tbe  skull,  which  are  formed  by  the  posterior  sorfiice  of  the  petrous  portica 
of  the  temporal  bone,  almost  the  whole  of  the  encephalic  surface  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal     We  find  here  Ibe 
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nosterior  lacerated  foramen  (7),  the  suture  which  anites  the  temporal  to  the 
occipital  bone,  and  along  the  petro-occipital  sutnre,  a.  small  groove  named  in- 
ferior  petrosal  (on  each  side  of  k).  . 

The  inferior  occipital  fossa  is  bounded  above,  by  a  broad  and  deep  groove 
{n\  intended  to  lodge  the  lateral  sinus,  and  called  the  lateral  groove.  It  com- 
mences at  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  (o),  and  proceeds  horizontally 
outwards  to  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion,  where  it  is  again  enlarged,  and 
passes  round,  extending  downwards  and  inwards  along  the  occipital  fossa, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  occipito-mastoid  suture  (r),  where  it  rises  and  terminates 
in  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen  The  inferior  occipital  fossa  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  this  groove  :  an  anterior,  formed  by  the  posterior  face  of  the  pars 
petrosa ;  and  a  posterior  formed  by  the  occipital  bone.  In  this  groove,  the  nuuioid 
foramen,  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  when  it  exists,  and  the  superior  and 
inferior  petrosal  grooves  open. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lateral  grooves  are  extremely  variable ;  most  com- 
mfflily  the  left  is  smaller  and  shidlower  than  the  right,  especially  in  its  hori- 
lontid  portion. 

Of  the  eminences  and  depressions  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  the 
most  deeply  marked  are  those  situated  upon  the  base.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case,  with  regard  to  the  orbital  plates  and  the  middle  and  lateral  fosss. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  anatomists  have 
re-adopted  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  regarded  these  eminences  and  de- 
pressions as  corresponding  respectively  with  the  anfractuosities  and  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain :  the  cranium  in  fact  is  moulded  upon  the  brain ;  to  be 
convinced  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  following  experiment, 
which  I  have  often  made  for  this  purpose.  Remove  the  brain  from  Ihe  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  and  supply  its  place  by  plaster  of  Paris ;  when  dry,  this  sub- 
stance will  present  a  faith^  model  of  the  convolutions  and  anfractuosities  of 
the  bnun.  In  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  where  the  inequalities  of  the 
brain  are  effaced  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  the  internal  surface  of  the  cra- 
nium shows  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  eminences  and  depressions.  The  osseous 
tissue,  notwithstanding  its  hardness,  is  easUy  moulded  around  organs,  and  yields 
▼ith  facility  to  the  compression  which  soft  parts  exercise  upon  it.  It  is  very 
anconunon  to  open  the  cranium  of  a  subject,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with- 
out observing  in  some  points  a  more  or  less  considerable  absorption  of  the 
parietes  of  Sie  skull,  occasioned  either  by  clusters  of  certain  small  white 
bodies,  called  glandulsB  Pacchioni,  or  by  dilated  veins. 

One  anatomical  fact  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  want  of  any  configuration  of 
the  external  surfiuse  conformable  in  its  details  with  that  of  the  internal  surface : 
compare,  for  instance,  the  roof  of  the  orbit  with  the  cranial  surface  of  the  or- 
bital plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  d^tal  impressions  encroach  on  the  diploe,  and  are  in  part  excavated  from 
the  space  otherwise  occupied  by  it  The  two  compact  laminse  which  form  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  are  in  some  measure  independent  of  each  other :  the 
btemal  one  belongs,  so  to  speak,  to  the  brain :  the  external  to  the  locomotive 
system.  The  diploe  is  the  limit  of  these  two  laminse.  This  anatomical  fact  is 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  Gall  respecting  the  protuberances  :  it  proves 
that  the  cerebral  convolutions  are  not  faithfully  represented  by  external  pro- 
minences. 

In  order  to  complete  the  anatomical  history  of  the  cranium,  it  yet  remains 
to  consider,  1.  its  general  development :  2.  the  connection  of  its  several  parts. 
(For  this  latter  subject,  see  Syndesmology.) 

As  to  the  analogies  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  established  between  the 
cranium  and  the  vertebral  column,  a  detailed  analysis  of  them  would  be  out  of 
place  in  an  elementary  work  like  the  present 
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Development  of  the  Cranium, 

The  cranium  is  remarkable  for  the  early  period  at  which  its  development 
commences.  As  soon  as  the  embryo  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  to  ex- 
hibit any  distinction  of  parts,  the  head,  under  the  form  of  an  ovoid  vesicle, 
p^reatl^  exceeds  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  body.  With  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  the  different  parts  are  ossified,  we  may  remark,  that  the  bones  of  the 
roof  precede  those  of  the  base,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  vertebrae  the  lamina 
are  ossified  before  the  bodies.  In  both  cases  the  evolution  is  most  prompt  in 
those  parts  which  are  especially  destined  to  protect  important  organs. 

Cranial  Bones  at  Birth, 

The  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  skull  appear  before  those  of  the  base,  but  at  birth 
ossification  is  less  advanced  in  the  roof  than  in  the  base ;  accordingly,  in  a  fcetos 
at  the  full  time  the  bones  of  the  base  form  a  solid  whole,  and  are  immovable, 
while  those  of  the  roof  are  separated  by  membranous  intervals,  which  permit 
of  pretty  extensive  movements,  so  that  at  this  period  the  roof  of  the  cranium 
yields  in  a  great  degree  to  pressure.  At  biith,  there  is  nothing  resembling 
the  mode  of  union  called  suture.  Nevertheless  each  bone  presents  denticnla- 
tions  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  round  the  circumference.  The  existence  of 
these  indentations  before  the  period  when  the  bones  come  into  contact,  proves 
that  they  are  not  the  result  of  any  mechanical  action  produced  l^  their 
meeting :  the  only  influence  of  this  kind  to  which  they  are  subjected  during 
their  formation,  is  the  deviation  of  opposing  denticulations.  The  fitmtal  sutore 
is  the  first  developed. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  stage  of  development,  is  the  existence  of  those 
membranous  intervals  denominated  fontandles.  They  are  produced  in  the 
folloviing  manner :  the  process  of  os»fication  commences  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  and  advances  fh>m  that  point  to  the  circumference,  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  bone  being  of  course  the  last  to  be  ossified.  These  points,  in  broad  or 
flat  bones,  are  the  angles,  and  consequentiy  at  the  place  where  seyeral  angles 
of  different  bones  ultimately  unite,  there  must  exist  an  unossified  space  at  this 
time ;  these  spaces  are  the  fontanelles.  They  have  all  been  pointed  out  in 
the  description  of  the  cranial  bones :  they  are  of  especial  importance  to  the 
accoucheur,  on  account  of  the  indications  which  they  furnish  for  determining 
the  position  of  the  child.  All  traces  of  the  'fontaneUes  are  completely  oblite- 
rated at  the  age  of  four  years. 

The  Wormian  Bones, 

The  Wormian  bones  should  be  regarded  as  supplementary  points  o^  centres, 
developed  when  the  general  ossification  proceeds  somewhat  slowly ;  and  we 
therefore  consider  it  proper,  to  include  a  description  of  them  in  the  account  of 
the  development  of  the  cranium. 

The  Wormian  bones,  so  called  because  the  first  description  of  them  has  been 
assigned  to  Wormius,  a  physician  in  Copenhagen,  are  also  denominated  epactal 
bones,  ossa  triquetra,  or  complementary  bones  of  the  skuIL  They  are  extremely 
variable  both  in  situation,  number,  and  size  ;  but  they  are  most  conmion  in 
the  lambdoid  suture,  t.  e.  in  the  most  rugged  of  all  the  sutures,  the  asperities 
of  which  they  tend  to  increase.  This  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  in  ex- 
amining fractures  of  the  cranium.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Wormian 
bones,  is  the  one  which  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  superior  ang^e  of 
the  occipital,  and  which  Blasius  has  called  the  triangular  bone:  it  is  the 
epactal  bone  properly  so  called.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  Wormian  bone 
in  the  sagittal  suture,  and  this  may  be  compared  to  the  inter-parietal  bone  of 
some  animals.  Bertin  has  described  a  quadrangular  bone  occupying  the  situ- 
ation of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  resembling  it  in  figure :  I  have  myself 
met  with  such  a  formation.  The  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  is 
sometimes  formed  by  a  Wormian  bone ;  I  have  seen  one  in  the  squamous  suture. 
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The  Wormian  bones  are  not  always  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium  : 
m  some  cases  they  are  as  it  were  incrusted  in  the  sabstance  of  the  bone,  at  the 
eircnmference  of  which  they  are  observed. 

Their  mode  of  development  resembles  that  of  the  broad  bones,  t.  e.  it  pro- 
ceeds by  radiation  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  According  to 
Bcdard,  they  are  not  developed  until  five  or  six  months  after  birth :  at  their 
junction  with  the  surrounding  bones  they  form  sntures,  which  are  the  first  to 
become  effoced  in  after  life. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  this  class  of  bones  (which  are  in  a 
nuumer  accidental,  for  they  are  neither  constant  in  number  nor  in  their  ex- 
istence), it  is  evident  that  they  can  be  only  considered  as  supplementary  points 
of  ossificatuMj  and  not  as  performing  an  important  office  in  contributing  to  the 
•olidity  of  the  cranium,  as  the  name  cUs  de  voAte,  given  to  them  by  some  ana- 
tomists, would  seem  to  indicate. 

Progress  of  Development  in  the  Adult  and  the  Aged, 

The  cartilaginous  lamina  which  separates  the  bones  at  first,  gradually  be- 
comes ossified.  The  sutures  become  so  serrated,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  separate  the  bones,  without  breaking  some  of  their  teeth.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  bones  increase  in  breadth  they  augment  in  thickness ;  the  diploe,  which 
It  first  did  not  exist,  is  developed  between  the  two  plates.  In  the  adult  several 
bones  already  begin  to  join  by  osseous  union  ;  of  this  we  have  an  example  in 
the  sphenoid  and  occipital,  which  at  an  earl^  period  form  one  bone. 

In  the  aged  the  traces  of  the  sutures  are  m  a  great  measure  effaced,  so  that 
in  certain  cases  the  whole  skull  would  seem  to  be  composed  of  one  entire  piece. 
The  continoity  of  some  bones  is  oocasionally  such,  that  the  venous  canals  of 
the  one  communicate  and  open  directly  into  those  of  the  other.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  bones  o(  an  old  sulject  thin  and  translucent  like  horn  in  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  diminution  of  thickness,  added  to  the  increasing 
fhigility  of  the  osseous  tissue,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  skulls  of  old  people  maybe  broken :  and  the  continuity  of  the  bones  explains 
the  possibility  of  the  fracture  being  much  extended. 

The  Face. 

The  face  is  that  very  complicated  osseous  structure,  which  is  situated  at  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  head,  and  is  hollowed  out  into  deep  cavities  for 
the  reception  of  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste,  and  for  the  apparatus  of 
mastication. 

The  face  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  The 
lower  jaw  is  formed  by  one  bone  only ;  the  upper  jaw  consists  of  thirteen  bones. 
But  although  this  circumstance  tends  to  establish  a  great  difference  between 
the  two,  yet  it  must  be  remarked,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  upper  jaw  a]*e  so 
immovably  united,  that  in  appearance  they  form  only  one  bone ;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  is  essentially  formed  by  one  fundamental  piece,  the  superior  max- 
iOary  bone,  to  which  all  the  others  are  attached  as  accessory  parts. 

Of  the  fourteen  bones  which  constitute  the  &ce,  two  only  are  mediim  or 
single :  viz.  the  vomer  and  the  inferior  maxilla.  All  the  others  are  double, 
and  form  six  pairs,  viz.  the  superior  maxillary,  the  malar,  palate  and  proper 
nasal  bones,  the  ossa  unguis,  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bones. 

7%«  superior  Maxillary  Bones  {figs,  24?  and  25.,  with  the  Palate 

Bones), 

They  are  two  in  number,  united  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  median  line,  and 
form  almost  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw.  Their  figure  is  very  irregular :  they 
belong  to  the  class  of  short  bones.  They  have  three  surfaces,  an  external,  an 
internal,  and  a  superior ;  and  three  borders,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  an  in- 
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Eitemaltur/aet  (Jly.  24.).  Pri-cct^ing  from  before  backirardi  «e  observe 
B  BmaLl  foMB  in  which  the  mfTtifbrm  muscle  ((Jepreuor 
labii  auperioris  el  ala  noMi),  is  inflerted,  and  which  is 
bounded  externally  by  the  ridge  which  forms  the  ai- 
Tcotus  of  the  canine  tooth  ;  a  deeper  fossa,  naiaeifama 
canina  or  infra  orbitalit,  sunnounted  by  the  orifice  of 
the  infra  orbitary  caTud  (d)  :  — and  more  posteriorly  a 
vertical  ridge,  whicli  separates  the  fossa  caninB  from 
/  the  moxiUury  tuberoiib/  (m).  This  protuberaJiee,  which 
I  is  most  prominent  before  the  appearance  ofthe  wisdom 
>  \\  '  tooth,  is  traversed  by  small  canals,  the  poalerior  ami 
•  -'-^  tuperioT  denial,  which  transmit  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  same  name.  FroEii  the  anterior  part  of  this  re^on  along  vertical  process 
arises,  ibe  ascending  ot  naaal  proren  (ai)  ofthe  superior  maiilla.  it  isof  apy' 
ramidal  shape  and  flattened.  Its  eilernal  surface  is  smooth,  aad  presents  the 
Openings  of  certain  vascnlar  canals  which  commanicate  with  the  interior  ofthe 
nasal  foesa!,andsomeineqnalitiesforiheinsertion  of  the  common  elevator  ofthe 
upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose.  On  the  intenud  lurface  (Jig.  25.)  we  obeerre  ia 
succession  from  above  downwards  a  rough  surface,  w&ch  assists  in  ciouig 
the  anterior  cells  ofthe  ethmoid;  a  horizontal  ridge  to  which  the  middie  tnila- 
nated  bone  is  attached ;  a  concave  surface,  which  forms  part  of  the  middle  mealnt 
ofthe  nose;  and  another  horizontal  ridge  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  tui- 
hinaled  bone  -,  like  the  external,  this  sorikce  also  is  perforated  by  foramina,  and 
marked  by  arterial  fiirrows.  Its  OHierior  ei^  (a  i,  jSjj,  24, 2S.)tliin,  and  bevelkd 
internally,  is  applied  to  the  nasal  bone.  The  posterior  edge  is  thick  and  marked 
by  the  tachn/mo-naiiai  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  lachrynial groone  above,  txi 
of  the  nasal  duct  below.  It  has  two  edges  or  lips :  the  internal,  which  is  ytn 
thin,  articulates  with  the  osaognisand  the  inferior  turbinated  bone;  theeiteni4 
which  is  rounded,  gives  attachment  to  the  straight  tendon  and  some  fibres  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle.  The  direction  of  the  Ischrymo-nasal  cnoTC 
is  slightly  curved ;  the  convexity  being  internal  and  in  trout,  the  concavity  ei' 
temal  and  behind.  The  summit  of  the  nasal  process  is  truncated  and  serrattd 
for  articulation  .with  the  nasal  notch  ofthe  frontal  bone. 

Superior  or  orbilal  surface  (,e,fig.  24.).  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
surfaces.  It  forms  almost  the  entire  floor  of  the  orlul  \  it  is  triangular,  isd 
slightly  oblique  fram  within  outwards,  and  ftvm  above  downwards,  and  ue- 
sents  a  groove  behind,  which  is  continuous  with  the  infra-orbitary  canaL  Thi> 
last-named  passage,  at  Grst  a  mere  channel,  afterwards  a  complete  canal,  passes 
from  behind  forwards  and  inwards,  bends  down  and  opens  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  canine  fossa.  Before  its  termination,  it  gives  off  a  small  canal,  tiie  antafir 
and  superior  denial,  which  runs  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinos,  and 
transmits  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  incisor  and  canioe 
teeth.  Sometimes  this  branch  of  the  canal  opens  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  b 
many  subjects  I  have  seen  it  curve  backwards,  and  conduct  a  commnnicating 

'""e  infra-orhitary  and  palatine  nerves  as  fiir  as  the  maxillalj 

tuberosity.     The  orbital   surface  is  bounded  b;  aa 
eilemal  edge,  which  forms  part  of  the  spheno-niazU- 
jj'  n  !ary  fissure ;  by  an  interna/  edge,  which  articulates  with 

JBi' Jtftll&'fciK  i  ''^^  °°  unguis,  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the 
t^J^MBKTf^  (^  palate  bone  :  and  by  an  anfen'or  ecfir«.  which  forms  part 
'        ^^^  1    of  the  rim  of  the  orbit.      At  the  external  termination 

of  this  edge  is  a  vi^ry  irregular  eminence,  appearing 
as  if  part  of  the  bone  had  been  broken  oS:  this  is 
the  malar  process,  which  corresponds  with  the  summit 
of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  is  articulated  with  die 
malar  bone.  At  the  internal  extremity  of  the  orbital  edge,  we  find  the  ascend- 
ing process  already  described. 

Internal  or  nato-paiatine  surface  (Jig.  35.).     This  sui&ce  it  divided  into 


branch  betwt 
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two  unequal  parts  b^  a  horizontal  square  plate,  which  intersects  it  at  right 
angles.  This  plate  is  the  palatine  process  (t),  the  superior  surftce  of  which, 
smooth  and  hollowed,  is  broader  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  and  forms  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae:  its  inferior  surface  is  rough,  and  forms  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  palate :  its  internal  border  (Q  is  very  thick  in  front,  and  articulates 
with  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  opposite  bone.  This  border  is  surmounted 
by  a  crest,  which  contributes  to  form  the  furrow  into  which  the  vomer  is 
received,  and  which  presents,  at  the  junction  of  its  anterior  with  the  two  pos- 
terior thirds,  a  groove  (r)  running  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards.  This 
groove,  when  united  with  a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  bone,  forms  the  anterior 
palatine  or  incisive  canal,  which  is  single  below  and  double  above.  The  an- 
terior edge  of  the  palatine  process  is  very  narrow,  and  forms  part  of  the  an- 
terior opening  of  the  nasal  fosss  :  the  posterior  edge,  bevilled  at  the  expense 
of  the  superior  table,  supports  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  palate  bone. 

That  part  (t^)  of  the  internal  sur£Eu;e  of  the  maxillary  bone  which  is  situated 
below  the  palatine  process,  is  of  no  great  extent :  it  forms  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  palate.  A  furrow,  more  or  less  deep,  and  bounded  by  projecting  edges,  runs 
along  the  external  border  of  the  palatine  process,  and  protects  the  posterior  pa- 
bUine  vessels  and  nerves.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  covers  this  region 
of  the  bone  The  part  of  the  internal  surface  (n)  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
which  is  above  the  palatine  process,  belongs  to  the  nasal  fossa :  it  is  covered 
by  the  pituitary  membrane.  We  observe  here  from  before  backwai'ds,  1.  the 
internal  surface  (c)  of  the  ascending  process  (a) :  2.  below  the  inferior  ridge, 
a  smooth  surfeu^e  which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose  :  3.  ihe 
inferior  crifide  (behind  c)  of  the  lachrymo-nasal  groove,  sometimes  converted 
into  a  complete  canal  by  a  bridge  of  bone :  4.  the  opening  of  the  maxillary 
sinus  («),  which  appears  wide  in  a  detached  bone,  but  in  its  natural  con- 
nection is  contracted  by  prolongations  of  the  palate  bone,  the  ethmoid,  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone,  and  the  os  unguis,  all  of  which  are  articulated  with 
the  circumference  of  this  opening ;  it  is  still  further  diminished  when  the  bones 
are  covered  by  their  pituitary  membrane.  At  its  lower  part,  this  orifice  pre- 
sents a  fissure  in  which  a  lamina  belonging  to  the  palate  bone  is  received :  this 
method  of  articulation  has  received  the  name  of  Schindilesis.  At  the  upper 
part  are  small  cells,  which  unite  with  the  ethmoid :  behind  the  orifice  is  a  rough 
surface,  which  articulates  with  the  palate  bone  :  and,  lastly,  a  groove,  which 
forms  part  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal. 

The  orifice  which  we  have  just  described  leads  into  the  interior  of  a  cavity, 
denominated  maxillary  sinus,  or  antrum  of  Highmore,  although  it  had  been 
before  very  accurately  described  by  Vesalius.  It  is  hollowed  out  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  has  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  mtemal  surface  of  the  bone ;  the  summit  with  the  malar 
process;  the  superior  wall  with  the  floor  of  the  orbit ;  the  anterior  wall  with  the 
fossa  canina,  and  the  posterior  with  the  maxillary  tuberosity.  These  two  last 
mentioned  walls  are  traversed  by  linear  projections  or  ridges,  which  correspond 
with  the  anterior  and  posterior  dental  canals.  There  is  also  one  ridge  upon  the 
superior  wall :  it  indicates  the  passage  of  the  infra- orbitary  canal.  The  extreme  te- 
nuity of  this  superior  or  orbitary  wall  is  an  anatomical  fact  of  great  importance, 
because  it  explains  the  influence  which  tumours  developed  in  the  sinus  exert 
upon  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  septum  between  the 
sinus  and  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli  is  also  so  thin,  that  an  instrument  can  easily 
penetrate  into  the  sinus  in  this  situation.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to 
the  alveolus  of  the  canine  tooth. 

The  anterior  border  {g  a,  figs,  24  and  25.)  of  the  superior  maxilla  presents  be- 
low a  vertical  portion  Qg  d),  surmounted  by  a  small  eminence  called  the  nasal 
fipine  (a) :  it  is  then  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  notch  (a  li),  to  form  half  the  an- 
terior orifice  of  the  nasal  fossae ;  and,  lastiy,  becomes  continuous  with  the  anterior 
edge  (b  a)  of  the  ascending  process. 

The  posterior  border  is  vertical  and  very  thick :  it  articulates  below  wilb  tU^ 
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pterygoid  process,  throagh  the  medium  of  the  palate-bone:  above  it  forms  part 
of  the  pterygo-maxiUary  fissure. 

The  inferior  or  alveolar  border  (y  A)  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  part,  being, 
in  some  respects,  the  base  of  the  bone.  It  is  hollowed  into  conical  cavities  se- 
parated by  thin  septa.  These  cavities  are  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of  the  teeth :  they 
are  proportioned  in  dimensions  to  the  size  of  the  fangs  which  they  are  intended 
to  lodge,  and  in  like  manner  are  subdivided  into  two,  three,  or  four  secondary 
cavities.  The  bottom  of  these  alveoli  is  in  apposition  with  ^e  maxillary  anus, 
into  which  they  occasionally  open.  This  border  presents,  especially  in  front, 
flutings  or  projections  which  correspond  with  the  alveoli,  and  depressions  which 
mark  the  inter-alveolar  septa. 

In  young  subjects  we  may  observe,  chiefly  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  some 
very  remarkable  foramina,  to  which  much  importance  has  been  attached  as 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  dentition. 

Internal  structure.  This  bone  is  remarkably  light  for  its  sice,  on  account 
of  the  large  cavity  which  it  incloses.  It  is  more  compact  than  most  of  the 
short  bones,  and  has  spongy  tissue  only  in  the  alveolar  border,  the  maxillary 
tuberosity,  and  the  malar  eminence. 

Connections,  The  superior  maxilla  is  articulated  with  two  bones  of  the 
cranium,  the  frontal  and  the  ethmoid,  and  with  all  the  bones  of  the  fieu^e.  It 
lo^es  eight  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Devek^pmenL  Anatomists  are  not  at  all  agreed  respecting  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  osseous  points,  which  concur  in  forming  the  superior 
maxilla. 

In  the  maxillary  bone  of  the  foetus,  and  sometimes  even  in  that  of  the  adult, 
there  are,  as  I  can  attest  from  observation,  two  very  remarkable  fissures,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  primitive  separation  of  the  bone  into  three  pieces. 

1.  The  first  fissure  which  may  be  called  the  incisive  fisswre^  is  visiUe  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  palate.  It  commences  at  the  septum,  which 
divides  the  alveoli  of  the  canine  tooth  and  lateral  incisor;  is  continued  back- 
wards to  the  anterior  palatine  canal;  and  is  prolonged  above  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  ascending  process.  This  fissure  is  apparent  only  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  superior  maxilla:  it  either  does  not  exist  at  iQl  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  or  is  so  early  obliterated,  that  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  met  with. 
The  portion  of  the  maxilla  circumscribed  by  this  fissure  sustains  the  in- 
cisor teeth,  and  represents  the  incisor  or  inter-maxillary  bone  of  the  lower 
animals.  In  hare-lip  the  solution  of  continuity  is  in  the  situation  of  this  fis- 
sure. It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  anterior  portion  of  the  maxillary 
bone  is  developed  from  a  special  point.  Bertin  asserts  this,  and  Meckel  and 
Beclard  admit  it  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  such  independent  develop- 
ment, at  any  period  of  foetal  life  at  which  I  have  examined  the  maxillary 
bone. 

2.  A  second  and  equally  constant  fissure  is  visible  in  the  situation  of  the 
infr^-orbital  canal,  and  is  prolonged  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit  in  the  form  of  a 
small  suture  to  the  anterior  orifice  of  this  canal :  it  may  be  called  the  orbital 
fissure.  This  fissure,  like  the  preceding,  has  always  seemed  to  me  incomplete, 
and  not  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  a  distinct  piece. 

The  superior  maxiUary  bone  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  making  its  appearance. 
Ossification  commences  in  it  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty-fifth  day,  in  the 
situation  of  the  alveolar  arch. 

At  birth  the  superior  maxilla  has  little  height,  but  a  considerable  extent 
from  before  backwards.  At  this  period  it  is  chiefiy  formed  by  the  alveolar 
border,  which  is  almost  contiguous  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit  The  maxillary 
sinus  is  already  very  apparent  In  the  adult,  the  vertical  dimensions  increase 
by  enlargement  of  the  sinus.  In  the  aged,  the  alveolar  process  becomes  flat- 
tened, and  diminished  in  height 
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The  Palate  Bones  (Jigs.  24,  25,  26,  and  27.)« 

The  palate  bones  are  ritoated  at  the  poaterior  part  of  the  naaal  fosae  and 

the  palatine  arch;  they  are  two  in  nomber, 
symmetrical,  and  each  composed  of  two  thUi 
quadrilateral  laminse,  one  of  which  is  hori- 
zontal, the  other  vertical,  and  which  are  joined 
together  at  right  angles. 

The  honzontal  plate  (b  c,  figs.  26  and  27.)* 
jNg.'27.  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
named  by  them  the  os  quadratum,  presents  a 
superior  surface  (df)^  smooth,  and  continooos 
with  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae,  of  which  it 
forms  the  broadest  part:  an  inferior  surface 
(h  c\  which  completes  the  arch  of  the  palate : 
it  is  rough,  slightly  concave  in  firont,  and  presents  behind  and  to  the  outside  a 
transverse  ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  palati  muscle ;  and  in  front  of 
this  ridge  is  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine  oanaL  The  anterior 
edge  Oft  this  plate  is  eat  obliquely,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
palatine  process  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  posterior  edge  is  concave,  and 
very  thin ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  velum  palati.  The  internal  edge  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crest,  which  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  the  furrow  for  the  vomer, 
and  terminates  behind  by  a  sharp  process  {d),  which,  when  united  to  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  opposite  bone,  constitutes  the  posterior  nasal  spine,  which 
gives  attadunent  to  the  levator  muscle  of  the  uvula  (azygos  uviUsb).  The 
external  edge  is  united  to  the  vertical  portion  of  the  bone. 

The  vertical  portion  or  lamina  (a  b)  is  slightly  inclined  inwards,  quadri- 
lateral, longer,  broader,  and  thinner  than  the  preceding.  On  it  we  observe, 
1.  An  internal  surface  (mf  and  2yfig,  25.),  which  contributes  to  form  the  ex- 
ternal wan  of  the  nasal  fossee,  and  which  presents  from  above  downwards  a 
horizontal  ridge  for  articulation  with  the  middle  turbinated  bone :  a  groove 
belonging  to  the  middle  meatus :  another  ridge  for  articulation  with  the  infe- 
rior turbinated  bone  (e,  and  2,  fig,  25.) :  and  another  groove  which  makes 
part  of  the  inferior  meatus  (e/  and  \,fig>  25.).  2.  An  external  surface  («  6, 
Hg,  26. ;  andp  h^Jlg*  27.)  very  irregular,  which  contributes  to  form  the  bottom 
of  the  zygomatic  fossa  above,  and  which  is  rough  in  front  for  union  with  the 
superior  maxillary.  This  surface  is  traversed  by  a  vertical  groove,  which  by  it- 
seir  forms  almost  the  entire  extent  of  ihQ  posterior  palatine  canal  (g  g,fig.  26.). 
3.  An  anterior  or  maxillary  border  (i,fig.  27.),  very  thin  and  irregular,  which 
advances  so  &r  forwards  as  to  contract  the  entrance  into  the  maxillary  sinus, 
and  presents  a  tongue  of  bone  which  is  received  into  the  fissure  already  de- 
scribed as  existing  at  this  orifice.  4.  A  posterior  or  pterygoid  border  (I,  fig.  26.), 
which  is  applied  to  the  inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process.  There  is  below, 
at  the  angle  formed  by  its  union  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion, a  very  considerable  process,  for  the  size  of  the  bone :  this  has  been 
called  pakiine  process,  or  tuberosity  of  the  os  palati  (3,  fig,  25. ;  /  6,  fig,  26.), 
but  is  better  named  pterygoid  or  pyramidal  process :  its  base  is  continuous 
with  liie  rest  of  the  bone,  and  from  this  point  it  passes  downwards,  and  is  as  it 
were  inclosed  in  the  bifbreation  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  Its 
upper  snrfhce  is  traversed  by  three  grooves,  tiie  middle  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  rough  and  receive  the  summits  of 
Ae  two  pterygoid  plates.  Below,  the  pyramidal  process  exhibits  the  orifices 
of  the  accessory  duets  of  the  posterior  pcUatine  canai  Externally  it  presents  a 
rough  snrfkce,  which  articulates  above  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  and  which  is  free  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  and  forms  part  of  the  zy- 
gomatic fossa.  The  middle  of  this  process  is  grooved  in  a  vertical  direction, 
for  the  posterior  palatine  canal.    5.  The  inferior  border  of  the  veTtica\  ]^t\\qu 
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U  continuous  with  the  external  edge  of  the  horizontal  pkite.  6.  The  guperior 
or  sphenoidal  border  is  connected  with  the  sphenoid  in  almost  the  whole  of  its 
extent.  It  presents  a  deep  notch  forming  three  foarths  or  sometimes  the  entire 
gpheno'palatine foramen  {^,fig.  25. ;  o,  figa.  26, 27. ;  n,  fig.  37.),  which  corresponds 
with  the  spheno'palatine  ganglion,  and  gives  passage  to  the  vessels  and  nerves 
of  the  same  name.  This  border  is  surmounted  by  two  proceases,  an  anterior  or 
orbital  (4,  fig.  25. ;  a,  figa.  26,  27.),  and  a  posterior  or  sphenoidal  (5,  fig,  25. ; 
m,  figs,  26,  27.).  The  sphenoidal  process  is  the  broader,  particularly  at 
its  base,  but  is  not  so  elevated  as  the  anterior :  it  presents  three  fieu^ttes,  an 
internal,  which  forms  part  of  the  nasal  fossa ;  an  external,  which  is  visible  in 
the  zygomatic  fossa ;  and  a  superior,  which  articulates  with  the  sphenoid,  and 
presents  a  groove  which  contributes  to  form  the  pterygo-palatine  canal. 

The  orbital  process,  inclined  outwards,  and  supported  by  a  constricted  portion 
or  neck,  has  five  facettes.  Three  of  these  are  articular^  viz.  the  internal  (n, 
fig,  27.),  which  is  concave,  and  unites  with  the  ethmoid,  covering  and  com- 
pleting its  cells ;  the  anterior  (p,  fig.  27.),  which  joins  the  maxillary  bone ;  and 
the  posterior  (9,  fig.  26.),  which  is  united  to  the  sphenoid  by  certain  asperities 
surrounding  a  cell,  which  exists  in  the  substance  of  the  process  and  conmiuni- 
cates  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  other  two  are  non-articularj  viz.  the  su- 
perior (r,  fig.  26.),  which  forms  the  deepest  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  external  {st  fig.  26.),  which  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  by  a  small  edge,  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

Interned  structure.  The  palate  bone  is  compact  throughout,  excepting  in 
the  palatine  process,  where  it  is  thick  and  cellular. 

Connections.  The  palate  bone  articulates  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side, 
with  the  maxillary,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and 
the  vomer. 

Development.  This  bone  is  developed  from  a  single  point  of  ossification, 
which  appears  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  day,  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  portions,  and  the  pyramidal  process.  During  its  de- 
velopment  the  bone  appears  as  it  were  crushed  down,  so  that  the  vertical 
portion  is  shorter  than  the  horizontal,  and  there  is  a  marked  predominance  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter.  This  disposition  is  in  accordance  with  the 
shortness  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  Malar  Bones  {fig'  28.). 

The  malax  bones,  called  also  cheek,  jugal,  or  zygomatic  bones,  are  situated  in 

the  superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  face :  their  form  is 
that  of  a  very  irregular  four-sided  figure.     They  have 
F^. 28.  three  surfaces,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  a  superior; 
four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

The  anterior  or  cutaneous  surface  (a)  looks  outwards, 
^^  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  presents  the  openings  of  several 
foramina  (A),  named  malar,  which  are  intended  for  nerves 
and  vessels.  This  surface  gives  attachment  below  to 
the  zygomaticus  major  muscle.  It  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  cheek,  and  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum muscle :  it  is  consequently  much  exposed  to  injury. 

The  superior  or  orbital  surface  (6)  is  supported  by  a  thick  curved  process, 
the  orbital  process,  which  arises  from  the  bone  sdmost  at  a  right  angle. 
This  surface  is  concave,  and  of  small  extent :  it  forms  part  of  the  orbit,  exhibits 
the  internal  openings  of  one  or  more  malar  foramina,  and  terminates  behind 
by  a  rough,  serrated  edge,  which  articulates  above  with  the  frontal  and  sphe- 
noid bone,  and  below  with  the  superior  maxillary.  The  same  maxillary  edge 
presents  in  the  middle  a  retiring,  smooth  angle,  which  constitutes  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  spheno-maxillan/ fissure. 
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The  posterior  or  temporal  marface  is  concave,  and  presents  a  smooth  surface 
behind,  -which  contributes  to  form  the  temporal  fossa,  and  on  which  one  or 
more  n^ar  foramina  open ;  and  a  rough  surface  in  front,  which  unites  with  the 
malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

Of  the  four  borders  two  are  superior ;  of  these  the  anterior  or  orbital  (d  e% 
is  semi-lunar,  rounded,  and  blunt,  and  forms  the  external  third  of  the  base  of 
the  orbit :  the  posterior  or  temporal  {e  /),  is  thin  and  curved  like  the  letter  S, 
and  bounds  the  temporal  fossa  in  front  Of  the  two  inferior  borders,  the  an- 
terior or  maxillary  (d  g),  is  very  rough,and  articulates  with  the  maxillary  bone : 
the  posterior  or  masseteric  (gf)  is  horizontal,  thick,  and  tubercular,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  masseter  muscle. 

Of  the  four  angles^  the  superior  or  frontal  (e),  which  is  much  elongated,  and 
vertical,  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and  articulates  with  the  external  or- 
bital process  of  the  frontal  bone :  the  posterior  or  zygomatic  (/),  broader  and 
thinner  than  the  preceding  is  serrated,  and  slants  downwards  and  backwards 
for  articulation  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  rests 
apon  it.  The  internal  or  orbital  anele  (d),  looks  inwards  and  forwards,  is  very 
acute  and  articulates  with  the  superior  maxillary,  near  the  infra-orbitary  canal. 
The  inferior  or  malar  angle  (g)  looks  downwards,  is  obtuse,  and  unites  with  the 
outer  part  of  the  malar  or  ju^  process  of  the  superior  maxillary. 

Internal  structure.  The  malar  bone  is  almost  entirely  compact,  possessing 
spongy  tissue  only  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  edge,  and  in  the  part  where 
the  orbital  portion  is  given  off.  It  is  constantly  traversed  by  a  canal,  called 
zygomatic.  This  passage  is  generally  simple,  but  sometimes  double  or  even 
multiple,  and  opens  by  at  least  three  orifices.  The  superior  or  orbital  orifice  is 
visible  on  the  surfEice  of  the  same  name ;  the  next  or  external  zygomatic  fo- 
ramen is  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  bone ;  and  the  third  or  internal  zy- 
gomatic on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vertical  portion. 

Connections.  The  malar  bone  is  articulated  with  the  superior  maxillary,  the 
frontal,  the  sphenoid,  and  the  temporal 

Development,  It  is  developed  from  one  point  of  ossification  which  appears 
aboat  the  fiftieth  day  of  foetal  life.  The  ulterior  changes  which  it  undergoes  do 
not  require  particular  notice. 

The  Nasal  Bones  (Jigs.  29,  30.). 

The  nasal  bones  are  two  in  number,  asymmetrical,  and  very  small  in  the 
Fiti  29     Fig  30.  ^11™^"*  Subject;  they  are  closely  contiguous  to  each  other, 
„    '       9       sometimes  united  into  one  piece  superiorly.  They  are  situated 
at  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  face,  and  form,  as  their 
name  indicates,  the  osseous  part  of  the  nose,  of  which  they 
constitute  the  root    They  are  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  but  with  various  degrees  of  inclination  in  dif- 
ferent subjects;  and  hence  the  varieties   in  the  shape  and 
prominence  of  the   middle  or  bridge  of  the  nose.     Their 
figure  is  rectangular  and  oblong;  they  are  thick  and  narrow 
above,  broad  and  thin  below ;  and  have  two  swrfiu^es,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior, and  four  edges. 

The  anterior  or  cutaneous  surface  {Jig.  29.)  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and 
pjramidalis  nasi  muscle,  and  hence  the  ease  with  which  these  bones  are 
fiictured ;  it  is  concave  above,  flat  or  even  convex  below :  the  orifice  of  a  vas- 
cular canal  is  always  very  distinctly  seen,  which  is  variable  in  its  situation 
sometimes  single,  but  often  accompanied  by  others  of  smaller  size. 

The  posterior  or  pituitary  surface  {fg.  30.)  is  concave,  and  forms  the  anterior 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  nostrils  :  it  is  marked  by  vascular  and  nervous  furrows, 
and  in  the  fresh  state  is  covered  by  the  pituitary  membrane. 

Of  the  four  edges,  the  superior  {a,  figs.  29, 30.),  short,  thick,  and  serrated,  ar- 
ticulates with  the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  inferior  (d)  very  thin, 
and  more  elongated,  has  a  slight  notch  in  the  centre  for  the  pas&agie  oi  «k 
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nervous  filament,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  nasal  fosse ;  it 
unites  with  the  lateral  cartila^  of  the  nose.  The  mtemal  (b')  edge  is  thick 
above  and  bevilled,  so  that,  when  approximated  to  the  other  bone,  the  two 
constitute  a  furrow,  in  which  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  and  the  perpen- 
dicular lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  received.  The  external  (c)  edge  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  internal,  is  slightly  bevilled  on  the  outer  table,  and 
indented  for  articulation  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maTilla, 
which  rests  upon  it 

Connections,  The  two  bones  are  articulated  together ;  the]r  unite  ako  with 
the  frontal,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  superior  maxilla,  and  likewise  with  ilM  lateral 
cartilages  of  the  nose ;  they  afford  passage  to  the  vessels  which  establish  a 
conmiunication  between  the  skin  of  the  nose,  and  tha  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasal  fossas. 

Internal  structure.  The  nasal  bones  are  thick  and  cellular  in  their  upper 
parts,  thin  and  entirely  compact  in  their  lower,  and  are  traversed  by  nervous 
and  vascular  grooves. 

Development.  The  nasal  bone  is  developed  from  one  single  osseous  point, 
which  appears  before  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

Ossa  Unguisy  or  Lachrymal  Bones  {figs.  31,  32.)- 

These  are  the  smallest  bones  of  the  face  ;  they  are  thin  like  paper,  and  have 
Fig.z\.       Ffg.32.     the  transparence,  tenuity,  and  even  the  shape  of  a  nail, 

from  which  circumstance  one  of  their  names  has  been  de- ' 
rived.    They  are  situated  at  the  internal  and  anterior  part 
of'the  orbit ;  their  figure  is  irregularly  quadrilateral ;  they 
are  two  in  number,  and  therefore  asymmetrical.    They 
have  two  surfaces  and  four  edges. 

The  external  or  orbital  surface  (Jig,  32.)  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  vertical  ridge  (a  6),  which  terminates 
below  in  a  sort  of  hook.  The  portion  anterior  to  the  ridge  is  narrow,  and 
marked  by  a  porous  groove  (c),  which  when  joined  to  the  channel  on  the  as- 
cending process  of  the  superior  maxilla  forms  the  lachrymal  groove  (hence  the 
name  of  lachrymal  bone).*  The  portion  (d)  of  the  os  unguis,  which  is  posterior 
to  the  ridge,  completes  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  internal  or  ethmoidal  surface  {fig,  31.)  presents  a  furrow  {a!  h)  which 
corresponds  to  the  external  ridge ;  the  portion  (c')  in  front  of  the  Airrow  forms 
part  of  the  middle  meatus ;  behind  is  a  rough  surfiuse  (</')  which  covers  the  an- 
terior cells  of  the  ethmoid. 

Of  the  four  borders,  the  superior  (a  a')  is  rough,  and  articulates  with  the 
internal  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  the  inferior  (b  b')  articulates  with 
the  inferior  turbmated  bone,  by  a  small  tongue  which  passes  backwards,  and 
which  contributes  to  form  the  nasal  canal,  and  with  the  internal  edge  of  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  anterior  edge  (e  eT)  unites  with 
the  ascending  process  of  the  maxillary  bone ;  and  the  posterior  edge  (ff\ 
slightly  denticulated,  joins  the  orbital  portion  or  lamina  papyracea  of  the  eth- 
moid. 

Connections,  The  os  ung^  articulates  with  the  frontal,  the  ethmoid,  the  su- 
perior maxillary,  and  the  inferior  turlnnated  bone. 

Structure,  The  os  unguis  consists  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue,  and 
is  the  most  britde  of  all  the  bones.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  its  tenuity  and 
fhigility,  because  it  is  concerned  in  the  operation  for  fistula  lachrymalia. 

Development  The  os  ung^  is  ossified  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
month,  f^om  one  single  point. 

*  The  existence  of  lachrymal  bones  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  lachrymal  secretion.  They 
are  not  met  with  in  those  animals  which  live  in  the  water,  and  which  have  neither  lachrymal 
glands  nor  passages. 
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Fig.  33, 


The  inferior  IhtrbituUed  or  inferior  Spongy  Bones  (y?^*.33,34. 

and  dy/ig.  37.). 

The  inferior  turbinated  bones,  so  called  on  account  of  their  curved  figure,  are 

situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  external  wall  of 
the  nasal  fossa)  (d.  Jig,  35.),  below  the  ethmoid, 
whence  the  name  mtb-ethmoidal  turbinated  bones. 
They  are  two  in  number,  asjrmmetrical,  and 
their  greatest  diameter  is  directed  from  before 
backwards.  They  have  two  surfaces,  two  edges, 
and  two  extremities. 

The  internal  surface  {fig.  34.  and  d^fig,  37.)  is 
convex,  and  looks  towards  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
which  it  sometimes  touches  when  that  part  deviates  from  the  straight  direction ; 
the  external  aurfiice  {fig,  33.)  is  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus. 
Both  are  rough  and  as  it  were  spongy,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  assertion 
that  these  bones  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  spongy  tissue  being 
in  the  interior  of  bones :  this  appearance,  however,  is  owing  to  the  multiplicity 
of  canals  intended  for  nerves,  and  more  particularly  for  veins  which  expand 
over  the  bone.  The  superior  or  articular  edge  {ab  c  d^figs.  33,  34.)  is  very 
inegolar,  and  presents  from  before  backwards  —  1.  a  thin  edge  (a  b)  which 
aitieulates  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla :  2.  a  small  emi- 
pence  bearing  the  name  of  tuual  or  lachrymal  process  (6),  which  articulates  by 
it!  apex  with  the  os  unguis,  and  by  its  two  edges  with  the  two  lips  of  the  as- 
eendmg  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  to  complete  the  nasal  canal :  3.  a 
eorved  plate,  called  auricular  process  (e,  fig,  33.)  by  Bertin,  who  compared  it 
to  the  ear  of  a  dog ;  this  plate  is  directed  downwards,  and  applied  partially 
apon  the  orifice  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  which  it  assists  in  closing :  4.  behind 
this  process  we  find  a  thin  edge  {e  d,figs,  33,  34.),  which  articulates  with  a 
small  ridge  on  the  palate  bone :  5.  between  the  auricular  and  the  lachrymal  pro- 
cesses, are  small  prominences  which  unite  with  the  ethmoid. 

The  inferior  or  free  border  (a  d)  is  convex,  and  thicker  in  the  middle  than 
as  its  extremities ;  it  is  separated  from  the  fioor  of  the  nostrils  by  an  interval 
{mo, fig,  37.)  of  uncertain  extent,  a  circumstance  to  be  remembered  during 
the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  anterior  extremity  (a)  is  a  little  less  pointed  than  the  posterior  ((f),  which 
distinguishes  the  bone  of  the  right  from  that  of  the  left  side. 

Connections,  The  inferior  turbinated  bones  articulate  with  the  superior 
maxillary,  the  palate  bones,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  ossa  unguis ;  they  have  im- 
portant relations  with  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  canal,  which  they  defend 
from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies. 

Structure,  Their  external  spongy  appearance  depends  upon  the  multitude 
of  canals  with  which  their  surface  is  furrowed,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively 
fonned  of  compact  tissue. 

Development  Their  ossification  commences  about  the  fifth  month  of  foBtai 
life,  by  a  point  situated  in  the  centre. 

The  Vomer  (Jig.  35.  and  10,/^.  22.). 

The  vomer  is  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  ploughshare. 
4,^^  Fig.  35»  It  is  situated  in  the  median  plane,  and  forms  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  septum  of  the  nostrils.  It  is  thin, 
flat,  and  quadrilateral,  and  has  two  surfaces  and 
four  edges.  The  surfaces  are  placed  laterally  (as  at 
a,  fig.  35.),  and  are  generally  pla^e,  but  they  are  often 
bent  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  are  then  convex 
and  concave  in  opposite  directions  — ;  they  are  always  smooth  and  oovetQi^\^^ 
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the  pitaitary  membrane,  and  present  small  yascular  and  nervous  furrows.  The 
superior  or  aphenoitial  border  (6,  Jig.  35.  and  3,  Jig.  22.)  is  the  shortest  and  thickest : 
it  is  marked  by  a  deep  groove  which  receives  the  inferior  crest  of  the  sphenoid ; 
the  two  lips  of  the  groove  are  bent  outwards,  and  received  into  furrows  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  same  bone,  and  thus  complete  a  small  channel  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  and  nervous  filaments.  The  inferior  or  maxiUary  (c)  border  is 
the  longest,  and  is  received  into  the  furrow  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  palate  bones,  behind,  and  of  the  two  superior  maxillary  in  front :  it  some- 
times terminates  by  a  more  or  less  prominent  process  behind  the  anterior  nasal 
spine.  The  anterior  or  ethmoidal  border  {d.  Jig.  35.  and  3  4,  Jig.  22.)  presents  the 
continuation  of  the  groove  on  the  superior  edge,  and  receives  the  inferior  border 
of  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  There  is  no  groove,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  cartilaginous  septum.  The  posterior  or  guttural  edge  {e^Jig.  35. 
and  tj  K^Jig,  22.)  is  free:  it  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  inclines  downwards  and 
forwards  :  it  separates  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

Connections.  The  vomer  is  articulated  with  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the 
superior  maxillary,  the  palate  bones,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

Internal  structure.  The  vomer  is  composed  of  two  very  thin  compact  lamins 
which  are  distinct  above  but  united  below.  Some  anatomists  have  called  these 
plates,  alcB  of  the  vomer. 

Development.  It  is  developed  from  one  point  of  ossification,  which  is 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone,  and  appears  before  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond month.  It  then  presents  the  form  of  a  deep  groove,  embracing  the  car- 
tilage just  as  at  a  future  period  it  embraces  the  sphenoidal  crest  At  birth 
the  vomer  is  still  only  a  groove ;  afterwards  this  condition  is  confined  to  the 
sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  edges  of  the  bone.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  the 
peculiar  and  uncommon  manner  in  which  the  ossification  proceeds  from  the 
surface  to  the  interior  of  the  cartilage. 

Inferior  Maxilla  {fig^  36.)* 

While,  as  we  have  before  observed,  a  considerable  number  of  bones  enter 

into  the  formation  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower 
¥ig,  36.         &il^  i*^  consists  of  one  bone  only.     The  infJerior 

maxilla  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  It 
has  the  shape  of  a  parabolic  curve,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  which,  called  rami^  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  middle  portion  or  body. 

Of  the  body  or  middle  portion  (a).  The 
body  represents  a  curved  plate,  convex  in  fi*ont 
and  concave  behind.  It  offers  to  our  notice 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  surface,  and  a  supe- 
rior and  inferior  border.  The  anterior  surface 
has  in  the  middle  a  vertical  line,  called  symphysis 
menti  (c  d):  it  marks  the  place  of  union  of  the 
two  pieces  of  which  this  bone  is  composed  in  young  subjects,  and  which  in  a 
great  number  of  animals  remain  distinct  through  life.* 

The  mode  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla  are 
united,  forming  an  arch,  instead  of  an  angle  as  in  other  animals,  constitutes  one 
of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  human  species ;  and  the  vertical  direction 
of  the  symphysis,  compared  with  its  very  oblique  inclination  downwards  and 
backwards,  or  almost  horizontal  position  in  the  lower  animals,  is  a  no  less  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  man,  who  alone  can  be  said  to  possess  a  chin. 

In  front  the  symphysis  terminates  by  a  triangular  eminence  called  wicnto/ 
process  (<£).   .  Behind,  it  presents  below  four  small  tubercles,  two  superior  and 

•  In  eerpenti  these  pieces  form  a  movable  joint ;  and  as  a  similar  arrangement  obtains  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw,  these  reptiles  are  enabled  to  swaUow  an  object  much 
larger  than  their  head,  or  even  than  their  bodj. 
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two  inferior,  known  by  the  collectiye  appellation  of  genial  procuaeM  (yi^tuv  the 
chin),  and  give  attachment  to  the  genio  hyoid  and  genio-glossal  muscles. 

On  each  side  of  the  tymphysU,  we  observe  on  the  anterior  or  cutaneous  surfiice 
of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maTilla,  1.  a  small  depression,  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles,  named  menial  fossa  (e  e)  :  S.  a  line,  which  commences  at  the  mental 
process,  passes  obliquely  upwards,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw ;  it  is  named  the  external  Mique,  or  external  nuuf^ 
Hhry  line  (  e/* ),  and  is  also  intended  for  muscular  insertions :  3,  above  this  line, 
the  mental  foramen  (g),  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  which  transmits 
the  mental  vessels  and  nerves :  4.  the  anterior  surface  of  the  alveolar  arch  (c  A), 
marked  by  a  series  of  projections  corresponding  to  the  alveoli,  and  separated  by 
yertical  depressions  which  point  out  the  situation  of  the  inter-alveolar  septa :  5. 
below  the  external  oblique  line,  a  smooth  sur&ce  (a)  separated  from  the  skin 
by  the  platysma  myoides  muscle. 

The  posterior  or  lingual  sttrfeice  is  in  some  measure  moulded  upon  the  tongue : 
it  presents,  1.  the  myh-hyoidean  line  (A)  (jidKos,  dens  molaris),  called  also  internal 
Mique  or  internal  maxOlary,  which  commences  at  the  genial  processes,  and 
passes  upwards  and  backwards,  becoming  more  prominent  opposite  the  last  molar 
tooth  :  2.  below  this  line,  a  broad  but  superficial  depression,  which  lodges  the 
sab-maxillary  gland :  3.  above  the  oblique  line,  and  near  the  symphysis,  ii  fossa 
which  lodges  the  sub-lingual  gland,  and  a  smooth  surface  covered  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  g^ums. 

These  two  lines,  the  external  and  internal  oblique,  divide  the  body  of  the  in- 
ferior maxilla  into  two  parts,  a  superior  or  alveolarj  and  an  inferior  or  basilar. 
The  first  named  constitutes  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  bone  in  the  fcetus  and 
the  infant ;  in  the  adult  it  forms  only  two  thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  bone,  the 
other  third  being  the  basilar  portion  :  lastly,  in  the  aged,  the  alveolar  portion 
almost  entirely  disappears,  and  the  basilar  only  is  left 

The  superior  or  alveolar  border  describes  a  smaller  curve  than  the  corre- 
sponding alveolar  edge  of  the  superior  maxilla ;  so  that,  in  a  regular  conforma- 
tion of  the  parts,  the  inferior  incisor  teeth  are  overlapped  by  the  superior.  This 
border  is  less  thick  in  front  than  behind,  where  it  projects  inwards  ;  it  is  pierced 
by  a  series  of  sockets  or  alveoli,  resembling  those  of  the  superior  maxiUa,  and 
like  them  variable  according  to  the  kind  of  teeth  which  they  are  intended  to 
receive. 

The  inferior  border  or  base  of  the  jaw  (d  m)  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone  ; 
it  forms  part  of  a  larger  curve  than  the  superior  border,  so  that  the  jaw  projects 
forwards  in  some  measure  at  the  lower  part :  this  projection  varies  much  in 
different  subjects. 

Bami  of  the  inferior  maxilla  (b  b).  These  are  quadrilateral,  and  present, 
I.  an  external  surface  (6)  covered  by  the  masseter  muscle,  which  is  inserted 
mto  it,  especially  below,  where  we  may  observe  depressions  and  ridges,  and 
where  the  bone  itself  is  more  or  less  bent  outwards ;  in  firont  of  these  ridges 
is  a  slight  mark  which  corresponds  with  the  situation  of  the  facial  artery  :  2. 
an  internal  or  pterygoid  surface,  also  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle,  and  on  which  is  observed  the  superior  orifice  (/)  of  the  infe- 
rior dental  canal,  which  is  wide,  and  has  a  sort  of  spine,  to  which  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  attached ;  a  small 
^oove  passes  from  this  orifice  in  the  same  direction  as  the  canal,  and  bears  the 
name  of  myh-hyoidean  furrow,  because  it  lodges  the  nerve  of  that  name :  3.  a 
posterior  or  parotid  edge,  which  is  round,  and  gives  attachment  below  to  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligament :  it  is  embraced  by  the  parotid  gland  :  4.  an  anterior 
edge  (r),  marked  by  a  groove,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  alveolar  border ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  of  this  groove  being  formed  by  the  external  and 
internal  oblique  lines  :  5.  a  superior  edge  very  thin,  and  hollowed  out  into  a 
deep  notch,  called  sigmoid  notch  (n  o),  on  account  of  its  shape,  giving  passage  to 
nerves  and  vessels :  6.  an  inferior  edge,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  continu- 
ation of  the  inferior  border  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 
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The  angle  which  the  rami  form  with  the  hody  of  the  bone,  is  named  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  (m).  It  is  a  right  angle  in  the  adult,  but  very  obtuse  in  the 
in&nt,  as  also  in  the  cami  vera  and  some  of  the  rodentia,  this  disposition  enabling 
its  muscles  to  act  with  greater  power. 

The  rami  of  the  inferior  maxilla  are  terminated  above  by  two  processes ;  the 
anterior,  called  the  coronoid  process  (n) ;  the  posterior  named  the  coiufyle  (p). 

The  coronoid  process  is  triangular,  and  inclined  forwards ;  broad  at  its  base, 
and  pointed  at  its  summit ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle.  The 
size  of  this  process  in  the  different  species  of  animals  bears  an  exact  and  con- 
stant proportion,  both  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  to 
the  strength  and  curvature  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  condyle  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  s  it  i^ 
an  oblong  eminence,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  directed  slightly  inwards 
and  backwards.  It  is  supported  by  a  contracted  portion,  called  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  (cervix)  (o).  This  neck  is  turned  inwards,  in  such  a  manner,  that  'the 
condyle  which  it  supports,  does  not  project  beyond  the  external  plane  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw ;  it  is  also  pretty  deeply  excarated  internally  to  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  The  neck  of  the  condyle  is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Connections.  The  inferior  maxilla  articulates  with  the  temporal  bone,  and 
lodges  the  lower  range  of  teeth. 

Structure.  The  external  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is  composed  of  com- 
pact tissue  ;  the  interior  of  the  bone  assumes  the  form  of  diploe,  and  is  tra- 
versed for  a  great  part  of  its  extent  by  the  dental  or  inferior  maxiUary  canal, 
which  transmits  the  vessels  and  nerves  that  are  distributed  upon  the  teeth  of  this 
jaw.  This  canal  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  ramus,  by  a  groove  covered 
with  a  fibrous  lamina,  the  only  use  of  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  protect 
the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 
From  this  point  it  proceeds  forwards  and  inwards  below  the  mylo-hyoidean  line, 
the  curvature  of  which  it  follows ;  it  gradually  becomes  contracted  in  diameter; 
and  in  the  situation  of  the  second  small  molar  or  bicuspid  tooth,  it  divides  into 
two  canals,  the  larger  of  which  is  very  short,  and  opens  upon  the  external  sor- 
fiice  of  the  body  of  the  bone  at  the  mental  foramen  already  described ;  the  other, 
very  minute,  pursues  the  original  tract,  and  is  lost  near  the  middle  incisor 
tooth.  In  its  passage  the  inferior  dental  canal  communicates  with  the  alveoli, 
by  one,  and  sometimes  two  foramina,  through  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  teeth  are  transmitted.  The  situation  of  the  dental  canal  varies  much  in 
different  periods  of  life.  In  the  new-born  in&nt,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth,  it  occupies  the  lowest  portion  of  the  jaw  ;  after  the  second  dentition,  it  cor- 
responds pretty  nearly  with  the  mylo-hyoidean  line :  and  after  loss  of  the  teeth, 
it  runs  along  the  alveolar  border.  In  the  inferior  maxilla  of  the  old  subject, 
the  anterior  orifice  of  the  dental  canal,  or  the  mental  foramen,  is  close  to  the 
superior  border  of  the  bone.  The  dimensions  of  the  dental  canal  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  variations  ;  it  is  very  large  in  the  foetus,  and  in  the  child 
before  the  appearance  of  the  second  set  of  teeth ;  it  diminishes  daring  adult 
age,  and  is  much  contracted  in  the  old  subject. 

^  Development  The  inferior  maxilla  is  developed  by  two  points  of  ossifica- 
tion, one  for  each  lateral  half.  Antenrieth  admits  in  addition  three  comple- 
mentary points ;  one  for  the  condyle,  one  for  the  coronoid  process,  and  one 
for  the  angle ;  but  I  have  never  observed  them.  The  case  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  a  point  of  ossification  described  and  figured  by  Spix,  which  forms 
the  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  border,  or  rather  of  the  dental  canal.  In  a  foetus 
of  about  fifty  or  sixty  days,  I  have  seen  a  kind  of  bony  spiculum,  which  passed 
along  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  bone ;  on  the  one  half 
of  the  maxillary  bone  this  spiculum  was  entirely  free ;  but  that  of  the  other 
side  adhered  by  the  interal  third  of  its  length.  The  spine,  which  surmounts 
the  dental  canal,  is  nothing  more  than  the  extremity  of  this  bony  spiculum. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  inferior  maxilla  is  developed  from  four  points  of 
ossification. 

The  inferior  maxilla  takes  precedence  of  all  the  bones  of  the  head  in  its 
development,  and  indeed  of  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  excepting  the  clavicle. 
The  iiLferior  edge  of  the  body  of  the  bone  appears  as  early  as  the  thirtieth  or 
thirty-fifth  day ;  this  extends  backwards  to  form  the  ramus,  and  in  front  to  form 
the  portion  which  supports  the  incisor  teeth ;  it  is  probable  that  the  osseous 
point  of  the  dental  canal,  mentioned  above,  appears  at  the  same  time.  From  the 
fiftieth  to  the  sixtieth  day,  each  half  of  the  bone  appears  already  marked  by 
a  groove  common  to  the  dental  canal  and  the  alveoli.  At  a  later  period,  the 
groove  becomes  very  considerable,  and  is  divided  into  alveoli  by  septa,  which 
at  first  are  incomplete  but  afterwards  become  perfect ;  the  alveoli  and  their 
septa  occupy  at  this  time  the  entire  depth  of  the  bone. 

The  point  of  ossification  described  by  Spix,  is  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone 
from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixtieth  day.  (Spix  affirms  that  it  remains  separate  until 
the  fourUi  month).  The  two  halves  of  the  maxilla  are  joined  together  during 
the  first  year  after  birth.  The  traces  of  this  union  exist  for  some  time,  but 
are  afterwards  efiGaced ;  in  the  lower  animals  the  suture  remains  throughout 
life. 

The  changes  which  the  inferior  ma]dlla  undergoes  after  birth,  relate,  1.  to 
the  angle  which  the  ramus  forms  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  which  is  very 
obtuse  at  birth,  and  becomes  a  right  angle  after  development  is  completed: 
2.  to  the  alterations  effected  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  by  the  first  and  second 
d^tions,  the  loss  of  teeth  in  the  aged,  and  the  subsequent  absorption  and 
disappearance  of  the  alveolL 

The  Face  in  general. 

Haring  already  noticed  the  situation  of  the  face,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  its  dimensions,  figure,  and  regions. 

Dimensions  of  the  Face, 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  face,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  a  skull  cut  vertically  from  before  backwards  (asin^^.  22.).  We  then 
perceive  that  the  face  is  comprised  within  a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded 
above  by  an  irregular  line  that  separates  it  from  the  cranium ;  in  front  by  the 
face,  properly  so  called;  and  below  by  a  line  passing  below  the  symphysis 
menti.  If  a  line  be  drawn  above  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  under  the  arch  of 
the  palate*  when  prolonged  backwards,  it  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  foramen 
magnum ;  for  the  cranium  having  much  less  depth  in  front  than  behind,  a 
horizontal  line,  which  touches  the  cranium  behind,  is  separated  from  it  in  front 
by  the  entire  height  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  vertical  diameter,  which  extends  from  the  frontal  protuberance  to  the 
chin,  is  the  longest  of  all  the  diameters  of  the  face.  It  gradually  diminishes 
from  before  backwards.  The  transverse  diameter  is  of  considerable  extent  in 
the  situation  of  the  cheeks,  but  diminishes  above  and  below  this  point.  The 
antero-posterior  diameter  stretches  above  from  the  nasal  spine  to  the  basilar  pro- 
cess ;  below  it  is  greatly  contracted ;  and  at  the  level  of  the  chin  only  measures 
the  thickness  of  the  symphysis. 

With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  face  as  a  whole,  we  shall  only  refer  to 
what  has  been  already  stated  concerning  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  area  of 
the  cranium,  and  that  of  the  face  in  different  species  of  animals.* 

The  face  represents  a  triangular  pyramid,  and  offers  for  consideration  three 
snrfaces  or  regions  :  an  anterior,  a  superior,  and  an  inferior. 

•  Vide  of  the  cranium  in  general ;  of  t)ie  facial  angle  of  Camper ;  the  occipital  angle  of  Dau- 
benton,  and  the  measurement  of  Cuvier,  p.  60. 
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Anterior  or  Facial  JRegion, 

The  numerous  aDatomical  dififerenees  which  this  region  presents,  form  dis- 
tinctive characters,  not  only  of  different  nations,  but  also  of  different  indivi- 
duals. 

It  is  bounded  above  by  the  forehead,  below  by  the  base  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  and  laterally  by  a  line  which  passes  along  the  external  orbital  process,  the 
malar  bone,  and  the  ridge  which  separates  the  canine  fossa  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  maxilla.  In  this  region  we  observe,  in  the  median  line,  the  nasal  eminence, 
a  transverse  suture  formed  by  the  union  of  the  proper  nasal  bones  with  the 
OS  frontis,  the  fronto-nasal  suture ;  below  this  suture  the  nose,  a  pyramidal 
eminence,  narrow  above  or  at  its  root,  broad  below  or  at  its  base,  and  formed 
by  two  bones  which  are  united  together  by  juxta-position  in  the  median  line, 
and  to  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  externally.  Below  this 
eminence,  is  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  nasal  fosscBy  which  has  the  form  of  a  heart 
on  playing  cards,  and  presents  at  the  bottom  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and  below 
this  a  vertical  suture,  the  maxillary,  the  interval  which  separates  the  middle  in- 
cisor teeth,  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  the  symphysis  menti.  On  each  side, 
we  find  the  opening  or  base  of  the  orbit,  directed  obUquely  outwards,  of  an  ir- 
regular square  form,  and  presenting  above,  the  supra-orbitary  foramjen;  below, 
the  infra-orbitary  foramen ;  on  the  outside,  the  fronto-jugal  suture  ;  and  on  the 
inside,  the  fronto-maxillary  suture.  Below  the  opening  of  the  orbit  is  the  canine 
fossa>  then  the  alveoli  and  teeth  of  the  two  jaws,  the  external  oblique  line,  the 
mental  foramen,  and  the  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Superior  or  Cranial  Region, 

This  region  is  so  united  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cranium,  that  the 
skull  and  the  superior  maxilla  form  only  one  piece,  and  cannot  be  removed 
from  each  other.  It  presents  in  the  median  line  counting  from  behind  forwards, 
the  articulation  of  the  vomer  with  the  sphenoid,  in  which  articulation  there  is  a 
mutual  reception  of  parts,  the  sphenoidal  crest  being  received  between  the  la- 
minae of  the  vomer,  and  these  in  their  turn  being  lodged  in  corresponding 
fissures  in  the  sphenoid ;  the  articulation  of  the  vomer  with  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid;  the  articulation  of  this  perpendicular 
plate  with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone;  and  the  articulation  of  this  spine 
with  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose.  On  each  side,  proceeding  from  within  out- 
wards, we  observe,  1.  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossae,  formed  behind  by  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ;  in  the  middle  by  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid ;  and  in  front  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  nasal  bones :  2.  more 
externally  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  the  articulation  of  the  palate  bone 
with  the  sphenoid,,  the  pterygo-palatine  canal,  and  the  spheno-palatine  fora- 
men :  3.  the  articulation  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  sphenoid 
behind,  and  with  the  frontal  bone  in  front:  4.  the  articulation  of  the  internal  or- 
bital process  of  the  frontal  bone  with  the  os  unguis :  5.  the  articulation  of  the 
nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  max- 
illa, and  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose :  6.  more  externally  still  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  bounded  externally  by  the  articulation  of  the  frontal  with  the  malar 
bone  and  the  sphenoid,  and  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure :  7.  the  anterior  surfiM;e<^ 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  external 
wall  of  the  orbit :  8.  outside  the  orbit,  the  zygomatic  arch. 

Inferior  or  Guttural  Region, 

This  region,  forms  part  of  the  pharynx  and  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  presents 
from  behind  forwards  :  1.  a  vertical  portion:  2.  a  horizontal  portion:  and 3, 
another  vertical  portion. 
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The  vertical  portion  (Jig,  21.)  exhibits  in  the  median  line  the  posterior 
dge  <^  the  septum  narinm,  fonned  by  the  vomer ;  the  posterior  extremity  of 
he  articulation  of  the  vomer  with  the  sphenoid  (p,Jig.  21.);  and  the  posterior 
lasal  spine.  On  each  side,  the  posterior  opening  of  Ae  naaalfosstB  (A  o,  y)  which 
I  quadrilateral,  longer  in  its  vertical  than  in  its  transverse  diameter,  and  formed 
atemally  by  the  vomer,  externally  by  the  pterygoid  process  (r),  above  by  the 
[Aenoid  muted  with  the  palate  bone,  and  below  by  the  palate  bone.  More  ex- 
emally  is  the  pterygoid  fossa  (r),  formed  by  the  sphenoid,  and  a  small  part  of 
lie  palate  bone.  StUl  more  externally,  we  find  a  deep  fossa,  or  rather  a  large 
pace  bounded  internally  by  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  and  the 
Dberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  externally  by  the  ramus  of  Ihe  inferior 
naadlla :  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

The  horizontal  portion  is  the  arch  of  me  palate  (i  x  y^fig,  21.).  It  is  of  a 
Murabolic  form,  extremely  rough,  and  in  the  fresh  state  covered  by  the  palatine 
aueous  membrane.  It  is  constituted  by  the  palatine  processes  of  the  maxillary 
woes  (x),  and  by  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  palate  bones  (y),  and  presents 
n  eonsequence  a  crucial  suture,  at  the  central  point  of  which  the  vomer  is  at- 
aehed:  hence  the  piece  of  anatomical  nicety  which  consisted  in  asking  at  what 
Mot  of  the  skeleton  it  is  possible  to  touch  five  bones  at  once  with  the  point  of 
t  needle.  The  arch  of  the  palate  is  pierced  by  several  foramina;  we  find  here 
he  inferior  opening  of  the  anterior  palatiste  canal  (1),  which  is  single  below, 
mt  doohle  above,  so  as  to  open  into  each  nostril  separately ;  the  posterior  paki' 
me  canals  (2),  which  open  at  the  posterior  and  external  part  of  ihe  arch  of  the 
•late ;  and  a  groove  which  runs  along  the  external  edge  o(  the  arch,  and  lodges 
he  posterior  palatine  vessels  and  nerves  at  their  exit  from  their  canals. 

The  third  portion  is  also  vertical ;  it  presents '  1.  in  the  Median  line,  the 
oture  of  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  interval  between  the  middle  in- 
38or  teeth  of  each  jaw,  the  symphysis  menti,  and  the  genial  processes :  2,  on 
wDh  side,  the  posterior  surface  of  tiie  alveolar  border  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
wo  rows  of  teeth  which  lie  across  eacb.  other  like  the  blades  of  scissors  in  the 
Diddle,  but  meet  posteriorly :  3.  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  inferior  maxilla, 
he  internal  oblique  line,  the  sublingual  and  sub-maxillary  fossse,  and  lastly 
he  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Zygomatic  or  Lateral  Regions, 

These  regions  are  bounded  above  and  on  the  outside  by  the  Zygomatic  arch ; 
ibove  and  on  the  inside  by  the  transverse  ridge  which  separates  the  temporal 
kom  the  zygomatic  fossa..  They  present  first  a  plane  surfEice  formed  by  the 
ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  when  this  part  is  removed,  we  observe  the  zygo- 
tiaticfoesaj  the  superior  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  by  the  maxillary  tuberosity,  the  in- 
tonal,  by  the  outer  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  and  the  external  by  the 
Yimus  of  the  inferior  maxilla.    The  posterior  and  inferior  walls  are  wanting. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  fossa,  between  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  pterygoid  process,  is  a  large  vertical  fissure,  named  by  Bichat  ihepterygo- 
tiaa^lary  fissure ;  this  opening  leads  into  a  sort  of  fossa,  denominatea  by  ihe 
older  anatomists  bottom  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  by  Bichat  spheno-nuixiUary 
fossa,  which  it  is  important  to  study  carefully,  because  five  foramina  or  canals 
open  into  it,  viz.  three  behind ;  ihe  foramen  rotundum,  the  vidian  or  pterygoid,  and 
in  pterygo'palatine  canals.  A  fourth  on  the  inside,  the  spheno-palatine,  and  a 
^  below,  the  superior  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine  canaL 

Lastly,  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  presents,  at  the  union  of  its  superior  with 
iti  anterior  wail,  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  (fig,  21,  before  3),  which  on  the 
one  hand  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  sphenoidal  fissure  (or  foramen  lacerum 
itperius),  and  on  the  other  a  right  angle  wiUi  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  The 
ipheno-maxillary  fissure,  which  is  traversed  solely  by  some  nerves  and  vessels,  is 
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fonned  intenally  by  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  externally  by  the  sphenoidi 
aud  at  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  very  broad,  it  is  completed  by  the  nsslsr 
bone. 

Cavities  of  tlie  Pace. 

The  stady  of  those  bones  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining,  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  cavities,  which 
considerably  augment  the  size  of  the  face,  and  multiply  its  internal  sur&ces, 
without  proportionally  increasing  the  weight 

All  the  cavities  of  the  face  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal ;  viz.  1.  the 
orbital  cavities:  2.  the  nasal  fossa),  of  which  all  the  sinuses  are  depend- 
encies :  and  3.  the  buccal  cavity  or  month. 

The  OrbiU. 

These  cavities,  two  in  number,  have  the  form  of  quadrangular  pyramids,  the 
axes  of  which,  prolonged  backwards,  would  intersect  each  oSier  in  the  situation 
of  the  sella  turcica.  It  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  remarked,  that  the  internal 
wall  of  the  orbit  does  not  participate  in  this  obliquity,  but  is  directed  stnugfat 
from  before  backwards.  We  have  to  consider  in  each  orbit,  a  superior,  an 
inferior,  an  external,  and  an  internal  wall ;  four  angles  which  correspond  to  the 
intersection  of  these  surfaces;  a  base  and  an  apex. 

The  superior  uxiU,  or  roof  of  the  orbit,  formed  by  the  fh>ntal  bone  in  front,  and 
by  the  orbital  or  lesser  wmg  of  the  sphenoid  behind,  is  concave,  and  presents 
from  before  backwards,  1.  towards  the  outside,  the  lachrymal  fbssa :  ^.  on  the 
inside,  the  slight  depression  in  which  the  pulley  for  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
is  attached  :  3.  the  suture  between  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  or* 
bital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone :  4.  the  foramen  opticum. 

The  inferior  waJlj  or ^oor,  forms  a  plane  inclined  outwards  and  downwards, 
and  presents  from  before  backwards,  1.  the  infra-orbital  canal :  2.  a  suture 
which  marks  the  union  of  the  malar  bone  with  the  superior  maxilla :  3.  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla :  4.  a  suture  which  marks  the  union  of 
the  superior  maxilla  with  the  palate  bone ;  5.  the  orbital  facette  of  the  palate 

bone. 

The  external  wall,  formed  by  the  sphenoid  and  the  malar  bone,  presents  an 
almost  vertical  suture,  which  indicates  internally  the  spheno-jugal  suture. 

The  internal  wall  formed  by  the  os  unguis,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  sphenoid, 
presents  two  vertical  sutures ;  in  front,  that  which  unites  the  os  unguis  to  the 
ethmoid,  and  behind,  that  which  unites  the  ethmoid  to  the  sphenoid.  In  front 
of  these  sutures  is  the  lachrymal  groove,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  os  unguis  and 
the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla :  at  the  lower  part  of  this  groove 
we  find  the  wide  and  very  oblique  orifice  of  the  nasal  canal  or  duct,  which 
opens  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  establishes  a  direct  communication 
between  the  orbital  and  nasal  cavities. 

Of  the  four  angles,  two  are  superior  and  two  inferior.  Of  the  two  superior, 
one  is  iutemal,  die  other  exteniaL  The  external  superior  angle  presents  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  behind;  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  spheno-frontal  and  fironto- 
jugal  sutures. 

The  internal  superior  angle  presents  the  suture  of  union  of  the  frontal  bone 
with  the  ethmoid  behind,  and  with  the  os  unguis  in  front  The  orifices  of  the 
two  internal  orbital  foramina  are  seen  in  the  situation  of  this  suture. 

Of  the  two  inferior  angles  the  external  presents  the  spheno-maxiUary  fissure, 
a  portion  of  the  malar  bone,  and  the  opening  of  the  jugal  canaL  The  internal 
presents  an  uninterrupted  horizontal  suture,  which  unites  in  front  the  maxillary 
bone  to  the  os  unguis ;  more  posteriorly,  the  maxillary  bone,  and  then  the  pa- 
late bone,  to  the  ethmoid.    The  base  of  the  orbit  is  cut  obliquely  ftt)m  within 
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ODtwards,  and  from  before  backwards ;  its  vertical  diameter  is,  fbr  the  most  part, 
qiite  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  but  is  sometimes  rendered  slightly  oblique 
iy  the  projection  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  At  the  apex  of  the  orbit  is  the  union 
of  the  sphenoidal,  the  spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygo-maxillary  fissures. 

The  Nasal  Fossct. 

These  fossae  are  two  in  number,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  septum 
directed  from  before  backwards ;  they  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  face, 
and  are  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  several  of  the  bones  of  the  £Eice  and  era- 
niom  by  means  of  the  cavities  called  sinuses.  To  describe  their  situation  more 
exactiy,  we  may  say,  that  they  are  placed  below  the  anterior  andmiddle  part  Oa 
the  baJse  of  the  cranium,  above  the  cavity  of  tiie  mouth,  between  the  orbits,  and 
the  canine  and  zygomatic  fossse  of  each  side.  In  order  to  have  an  exact  idea, 
other  of  the  dimensions  or  the  shape  of  the  nasal  fossae,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  horizontal  and  vertical  sections :  of  which  the  latter  should  be  made 
both  from  before  backwards  and  from  side  to  side. 

With  regard  to  their  dimensions  the  nasal  fossae  (see  Jigs,  22.  and  37.)  pre- 
K&t,  1.  a  vertical  diameter,  larger  in  the  middle  than  before  or  behind :  2.  a 
tnmsverse  diameter  much  shorter  than  the  other  two,  and  gradually  con- 
tracted *  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
external  wall :  3.  an  antero-posterior  diameter,  which  measures  the  whole  of  the 
interval  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  openings  of  the  nares. 

The  nasal  fossae  have  a  horizontal  direction,  but  are  nevertheless  slightiy 
iodined  backwards  and  downwards ;  this  is  caused  by  the  sloping  of  the  in- 
fieriar  wall  and  the  obliquity  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  which  forms  part  of  the 
mperior  walL  They  are  irregular  cavities,  and  have  four  walls, — a  superior, 
m  Inferior,  an  internal,  and  an  external,  and  two  orifices,  an  anterior  and  a 
poiterior. 

The  superior  waU  or  roof  of  the  nasal  fosses  presents  a  concavity  looking  down- 
rards ;  it  is  formed,  1.  in  front  by  tiie  proper  bones  of  the  nose,  and  in  a  small 
legree  by  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone :  2.  in  the  middle,  by  the  cribri- 
fonn  plate  of  the  etlunoid :  3.  behind,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  In  this 
iraUare  two  transverse  sutures,  namely :  before,  the  suture  which  indicates  the 
DODion  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  and  behind,  that  which  marks  the  union 
of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid.  At  the  back  part  of  this  wall  the  opening  of  the 
Bphenoidal  sinus  is  seen. 

The  inferior  wall  or  floor^  much  broader  but  shorter  than  the  superior,  pre- 
saits  a  transverse  concavity,  it  is  directed  from  before  backwards,  and  slightly 
from  above  downwards,  which  arrangement  concurs  in  determining  the  obli- 
quity of  the  nasal  fossae.  It  is  formed,  in  front  by  the  superior  maxilla, 
bdund,  by  the  palate  bone ;  a  transverse  suture  marks  th^nnion  of  these 
bones.  Near  its  anterior  extremity,  and  at  the  side  of  the  me^an  line,  the  floor 
of  the  nasal  fossae  shows  the  superior  orifice  of  each  branch  of  the  anterior 
palatine  canal  {gyfg,  22.  and  o^fig.  37.). 

The  internal  watt  (see  fig,  22,)  formed  by  the  septum,  is  generally  flat,  but 
sometimes  concave  or  convex,  according  as  it  is  bent  to  one  or  the  other  side.t 

We  find  here  the  suture  which  indicates  the  union  of  the  vomer  with  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  (3  4,  fig,  22.) ;  the  septum  in  the  skeleton  is 
deeply  notched  in  front,  and  this  notch  (14  8)  which  is  formed  above  by  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  below  by  the  vomer,  is  occupied  in  the 
tnSh.  state  by  a  cartilage,  called  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

s 

*  This  progressive  contraction  of  the  nasal  fossae  from  below  upwards,  and  the  obliquity  of 
Ibe  external  wall,  ought  to  be  remembered  during  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  nose. 

t  Sometimei  the  deviation  of  the  septum  is  so  considerable  that  the  internal  touches  the  ex- 
ternal wall,  and  consequently  there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  air.  This  circum- 
ituce  has  given  rise  in  feme  cases  to  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  polypus. 
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The  acteritel  wall  (Jig.  37.).  remarkBUe  fbr  iU  anfivctnciitin,  ig  fonned  bj 
tbe  ethmoid  (&  c),  the  oa  nnguU,  the  palate  bone  (n  y). 
the  saperior  maxillary  (j  ■  o),  and  the  inienor  tarbi- 
Dated  boae  {d).  It  presenu  from  above  downvaids, 
I .  the  Mperior  turbxnaUd  'ioite,  mtptrior  concha,  or 
concha  of  Morgagru  (A),  in  front  of  which  is  a  rough 
square  surface ;  S.  Ihe  mperior  aeatiu  (between  b  and 
c),  at  the  back  part  of  which  ire  find  the  spbeoo-p^a- 
tine  foramen  (n),  and  the  opening  of  the  posterior 
"  ethmoidal  cells ;  3.  below  the  superior  meatna,  tbe 
middU  fvrfttnafcd  boiu,  or  mdiSe  ameha  (c)  ;  4.  below, 
the  tniddlt  neatiu  (between  e  and  it),  at  the  back  of 
which  is  the  opening  of  the  moiillar;  ginus  alread; 
described  (we  mamillary  bone,  Jly.aS.):  andinfroiit,(he 

inflmdibulnm  (i,  j!^.  3?.)  which  leads  into  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells;  S.  then- 

/erior  turbaialtd  boiu,  or  inferior  concha  (d) ;  6.  the  inferior  ncofm  (n  o),  in  which 

we  find  tbe  inferior  orifict  of  Uie  nami  canal 
Tbe  anterior  and  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  fossea  have  been  described 

with  the  anterior  and  inferior  regiona  of  the  Ihce. 

Gtiund  Deodopmeitt  of  At  Face. 
The  developmegt  of  the  face  is  not  effected  solely  by  an  equable  increase  of 
its  dimenuona ;  fbr  certain  regions  are  at  one  period  of  life  predominant,  si 
another  period  relatiTely  amaller,  which  cireomstances  ^re  nse  to  very  cha- 
racteristic differences  of  form  at  different  ages. 

State  of  Ihe  Anterwr  Region  i^ihe  Face  at  different  Periods 
oflife. 

I»  t&efalM.  The  apper  part  of  the  face  shows  a  remarkable  predomin- 
ance, dependent  upon  the  early  devetopmect  of  the  fhmtsl  bone  and  the  gmt 
capacity  of  the  orbits. 

The  middle  portion,  or  tbe  superior  maiilla.  on  the  contrary,  is  very  much 
contracted  by  Ihe  absence  of  the  moiiUarj  sinus  and  canine  fossa ;  tbe  vertical 
dimensions  ot  tbe  superior  maxilla  and  of  the  palate  bone  are  so  small,  tliat 
the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the  alveolar  border  are  almost  contiguous.  We  should 
mention  here  that  the  prominence  of  the  alveolar  border,  which  still  incloses  all 
thu  germs  of  the  teeth,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  canine  fbsia. 
LasUy,  the  inferior  maxilla  ie  contracted  in  its  vertical  diameter,  like  tfae  aupe- 
rior,  and,  like  it,  presents  a  decided  prominence  in  firont,  by  reason  of  its  m> 
cloaing  tbe  geriK  of  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  The  Inclusion  of  the  dental  germs 
also,  by  causing'  the  alveolar  border  to  prcject,  prodneee  a  degree  of  obhqui^ 
downwards  and  backwards  of  the  aymphy^;  to  these  causes  of  the  email  ex- 
tent of  the  vertical  dimension  of  tbe  fiice,  we  must  add  also  the  inconsiderable 
beight  of  the  ethmoid  at  this  period. 

The  trangverse  dimensions  of  the  fWce  are  very  considerable  at  the  level  cC 
tbe  orbits ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fiice  on  the  contrary,  they  are  proportioo- 
ally  much  less  than  in  the  adoU. 

The  characteristics,  then,  of  the  &ce  of  the  fiEtus  are,  I.  the  smallDess  of  it* 
vertical  dimensicm ;  2.  tfae  predominance  in  rize  of  its  npper  over  its  tower 

In  At  adult,  the  development  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  widening  and 
vertical  extension  of  the  alveolar  arches,  give  to  the  &ce  the  eipressioD  which 
characterises  it  at  Ibat  period  of  life. 

In  Ihe  aged,  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  the  disappearance  of  tbe  alveolar 
edge,  partly  restore  to  the  flice  the  expression  which  it  had  in  tbe  fistus ;  hot 
die  etougalioD  and  prominence  of  the  chin,  which  from  the  diminutioQ  of  Ihe 
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vertical  diameter  approaches  the  nose,  and  the  symphysis  of  which  is  now  oh- 
liqne  from  behind  forwards  and  downwards,  impress  upon  it  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  obliquity  of  the  chin  just  mentioned,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
*Jiat  which  exists  in  the  foetus. 

Staie  of  the  LcUeral  Regions  in  different  Ages. 

These  regions  undergo  the  fewest  changes  of  all;  for  if  on  the  one  hand,  the 
development  of  the  maxillary  sinus  tends  to  increase  the  prominence  of  the 
maxillary  taberosilj  in  the  adult,  on  the  other,  the  inclusion  of  the  dental  germs 
in  the  superior  maxilla,  during  foetal  life,  compensates  for  the  want  of  the  sinus. 

State  of  the  Posterior  Region  of  the  Face  at  different  Ages. 

In  the  guttural  portion^  this  region  presents  in  the  fistus  and  the  infimt  the 
following  circumstances: — the  posterior  borders  of  the  rami  of  the  jaw  are  very 
oblique,  instead  of  being  almost  vertical,  as  in  the  adult ;  the  pterygoid  processes 
and  the  posterior  nasal  openings  are  also  directed  very  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  instead  of  vertically,  on  account  of  the  absence  as  yet  of  the 
maxillary  sinus,  which  during  its  development  carries  them  backwards.  From 
the  obliquity  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  it  follows  that 
lie  articular  sufuse  of  the  condyle  which  surmounts  it  looks  backwards  instead 
if  upwards. 

In  the  horizontal  or  palatine  portion,  the  inferior  region  of  the  &ce  has  pro> 
xxrtionally  less  extent  from  before  backwards  than  in  the  adult,  on  account  of 
he  obliquity  of  the  pterygoid  process,  and  the  slight  development  of  the  max- 
OaiT  sinus.  We  perceive  then  how  great  an  influence  the  varying  conditions 
f  these  sinuses  exercise  over  the  whole  configuration  of  the  &ce,  at  the  dif- 
isrent  periods  of  life. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  cavities  of  the  face  must  undergo  im- 
mtant  changes,  during  these  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  &ce  which  we  have 
leen  describing.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  tardy  development  of  the  nasal 
bssse  compared  with  that  of  the  orbits.  It  may  even  be  said  that  they  proceed 
n  an  inverse  ratio.  The  orbital  cavity,  intended  to  receive  the  globe  of  the 
ye  which  is  already  highly  developed  at  the  time  of  birth,  is  of  great  capacity, 
rhis  magnitude  it  owes  entirely  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  front^  and  sphenoid 
wnes;  because  the  malar  bone  and  the  superior  maxilla  contribute  but  little 
owaids  it,  and  the  height  of  the  ethmoid  is  so  small,  that  the  vertical  diameter 
if  the  orbit,  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  ethmoid,  is  less  considerable  than 
ts  transverse  diameter.  The  nasal  fossse,  which  are  very  small  in  the  foetus, 
pikdnally  acquire  an  increased  extent  of  surface,  by  the  growth  in  height  of 
the  ethmoid,  the  palate  bone,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  vomer,  and  by 
the  augmented  size  of  the  turbinated  bones ;  and  their  surface  is  still  further 
extended  by  the  enlargement  of  the  maxillary,  sphenoidal,  and  frontal  sinuses, 
md  the  ethmoidal  cells.  The  development  of  the  firontal  sinus,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, ia  owing  chiefly  to  the  separation  of  the  two  tables  of  the  bone,  the 
Ulterior  of  which  is  almost  always  thrown  forwards,  the  posterior  remaining 
stationary.  There  are,  however,  some  examples  on  record,  in  which  it  was 
evident  that  the  sinus  was  formed  almost  exclusively  by  the  retrocession  of  the 
posterior  table. 
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THE  THORAX,  OR  CHEST. 
The  sternum.  —  Ribs.  —  Costal  cartilages, —  The  thorax  in  generaL — 

Development 

The  thorax  (^(apa^j  the  chest)  is  a  sort  of  bony  cage  intended  to  contain  and 
protect  the  principal  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  The  parts  which 
enter  into  its  composition  are  twelve  dorsal  vertebrse  behind,  the  sternum 
in  front,  and  twelve  flexible  bones,  named  ribs,  on  each  side.  We  have  already 
described  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  have  now  therefore  only  to  notice  the  stemuiE 
and  the  ribs. 

The  Sternum  (a  b  c.fig  38.). 

The  sternum,,  so  named  from  the  Greek  word  <rr4pyoy,  the  breast,  is  a  kind  oi 
flattened,  symmetrical  bony  column,  which  occupies  the  anterior  and  middle 
part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  situated  between  the  ribs,  which  support  it  like  props. 
The  clavicles,  and  through  them  the  upper  extremities,  rest  upon  its  upper  part 
as  a  basis,  during  their  movements.  The  sternum  is  not  immoveably  fixed  in 
its  place ;  it  is  raised  and  depressed  as  we  shall  point  out  in  describing  the 
mechanism  of  the  thorax. 

The  length  of  the  sternum,  which  is  proportionally  smaller  in  the  female, 
than  in  the  male,  varies  from  5^  to  7}  inches.  At  its  upper  part  its  breadth  is 
Arom  1}  to  2  inches ;  it  then  becomes  contracted,  then  again  expands,  and  ter^ 
minates  below  in  a  very  narrow  extremity.  Its  thickness  above  is  about  6 
lines ;  at  its  lower  part  it  is  much  thinner,  never  exceeding  3  lines. 

With  regard  to  figure,  the  sternum  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  the 
sword  of  a  gladiator,  and  firom  this  have  arisen  ^e  denominations  given  to  its 
various  parts.  The  upper  part  (a),  which  is  broadest,  has  been  called  the 
handle  (manubrivm)  \  the  middle  {mrt  (6),  the  body  (tnucro) ;  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremity (c),  the  point;  xiphoid  appendix  (processus  ensiformis).  This  division 
of  the  bone  into  three  parts  has  been  retained  by  some  modem  anatomists,  who 
describe  the  three  pieces  of  the  sternum  separately  as  so  many  distinct  bones. 
We  shall  adhere  to  it  only,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  the 
bone. 

The  sternum  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 

1.  The  anterior  or  cutaneous  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  forms  an  obliqae 
plane  downwards  and  forwards ;  it  presents  three  or  four  projecting  transverse 
lines,  which  are  traces  of  the  union  of  the  original  pieces  of  the  bone,  and 
divide  it  into  surfaces  of  unequal  size.  The  line  which  marks  the  union  of  the 
first  two  pieces  of  the  bone  is  the  most  remarkable ;  it  causes  a  projection  of 
variable  size  in  different  individuals,  which  has  been  i$ometimes  mistaken  for 
a  fracture  or  exostosis.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  surface,  we  find  in  some 
subjects  2k  foramen  which  perforates  the  bone ;  sometimes  in  place  of  this  fo- 
ramen there  is  a  considerable  aperture,  to  which  much  importance  has  been 
attached,  as  affording  a  proof  of  the  primitive  separation  of  the  bone  in  the 
median  line.  The  existence  of  this  opening  explains  how  purulent  matter, 
deposited  behind  the  sternum,  may  in  certun  cases  make  its  way  outwards 
without  any  absorption  of  the  bone.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum  is 
covered  by  the  skin,  and  an  interlacement  of  very  numerous  aponeurotic 
fibres. 

2.  The  posterior,  mediastinal,  or  cardiac  surface  (a  b  c),  is  slightly  concave  from 
above  downwards,  and  presents,  in  young  subjects,  lines  (e  e)  corresponding  to 
those  which  occupy  the  anterior ;  but  idl  which,  excepting  the  one  between 
the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  bone,  are  effaced  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
This  surface  is  in  relation  with  many  organs  contained  in  the  chest,  and  espe- 
cially  the  heart,  in  front  of  which  the  sternum  forms  a  kind  of  shield.*  At  the 
lower  part  of  this  surface  are  several  nutritious  foramina. 

*  This  use  of  the  bone  is  exemplified  in  many  animals  which  are  proTided  with  a  sternum, 
though  they  bare  no  ribs ;  for  example,  the  frog. 
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3.  The  borders,  very  thick,  and  sinuous,  present  seven  articular  cavities 
[d  d,  &C.),  separated  from  each  other  by  semilunar  notches,  which  are  longer 
ibove  than  below,  where  the  facettes  closely  approach  one  another.  The  up- 
permost of  these  seven  cavities  is  shallow,  triangular,  and  at  an  early  age  be- 
wmes  ingnuned  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib ;  those  which  follow  are 
leeper,  angular,  and  situated  at  the  extremities  of  each  of  the  lines  (e  e)  above 
nendoned ;  they  are  all  intended  to  articulate  with  the  cartilages,  of  the  first 
leren  ribs.  When  examined  in  a  dried  specimen,  they  appear  more  angular  and 
leeper  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  subject 

4.  The  superior  or  clavicular  extremity  is  the  broadest  and  thickest  part  of 
Ihe  whole  bone,  presenting  a  notch,  transversely  concave,  which  bears  the 
lame  of/imrchette  (/)  of  the  sternum  (or  aemUunar  notch) ;  on  each  side  (g  g) 
s  an  oblong  articular  surface,  concave  from  without  inwards,  convex  from 
)efore  backwards,  articulated  with  the  clavicle,  and  surrounded  with  inequa- 
ides  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  ligaments.  It  frequently  happens  that 
he  two  clavicular  fistcettes  are  not  at  the  same  height ;  a  &ct  which  was  no- 
ieed  by  Morgagni,  and  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  unequal  wearing  of  the 
wo  articular  surfaces. 

5.  The  inferior  or  abdominal  extremity  is  formed  by  the  xiphoid  appendix  (e) 
^iposj  a  sword),  called  also  xiphoid  or  engiform  cartilage,  because  it  often  re- 
nains  cartilaginous  to  adult  age.  In  leng&i,  shape,  and  direction,  it  presents 
tnmeroos  varieties :  it  is  frequently  bifid,  sometimes  pierced  by  a  foramen, 
ad  18  occasionally  bent  forwards,  or  to  one  side,  and  in  certain  cases  much 
i^ressed :  its  summit  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurotic  structure,  called  the 
inea  alba ;  behind,  it  indirectly  corresponds  with  the  stomach,  which  rests 
pon  it  when  the  body  is  placed  in  a  prone  position. 

Qmnectiong.  The  sternum  articulates  wi^  sixteen  bones ;  viz.  fourteen  ribs 
tnoagh  the  medium  of  their  cartilages,  and  the  two  clavicles. 

Structure.  It  consists  of  two  very  thin  compact  lamins,  with  an  inter- 
vening spongy  substance,  the  cells  of  which  are  very  large,  and  have  very 
dicate  parietes :  it  is  one  of  the  most  spongy  bones  of  the  body,  and  to  this 
ireomstance  the  frequency  of  its  diseases  is  doubtless  attributable. 

Development  The  sternum  is  one  of  the  slowest  bones  in  its  ossification ; 
p  to  the  sixth  month  of  fcetal  life  the  broad  cartilage  of  which  it  is  com- 
osed  exhibits  no  bony  points.  It  is  also,  of  all  the  bones,  the  one  in  which  the 
henomena  of  ossification  proceed  with  least  regularity.  For  the  sake  of  sim- 
licity  we  shall  study  in  succession  the  development  of  the  three  parts  which 
re  have  indicated,  under  the  names  of  manubrium,  body,  and  xiphoid  appendix. 

1.  Oesijication  of  the  manvbrivm.   This  part  of  the  bone  sometimes  presents 
iin^e  nucleus,  rounded,  and  transversely  oblong ;  sometimes  it  presents  two 

ndei,  and  in  this  case  they  may  be  either  placed  one  above  the  other,  or  side 
7  side.  In  the  former  case  the  uppermost  nucleus  is  the  larger ;  in  the  latter, 
oth  may  be  symmetrical  and  of  equal  size,  or  what  is  far  more  common  they 
nay  be  of  unequal  magnitude.  Lastly,  the  manubrium  occasionally  presents 
lore  than  two  osseous  points.  Albinus  found  three  in  one  subject  and  four 
I  another. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  plurality  of  osseous  points,  the 
irgest  are  generally  situated  above :  the  exceptions 'to  this  rule  are  very  rare. 
1»e  osseous  points  make  their  appearance  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  month  of 
etal  life. 

2.  Of  the  body.  The  osseous  nuclei  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
ody  of  the  sternum  have  generally  a  rounded  form  when  they  are  single,  and 
re  situated  in  the  median  line ;  when  they  exist  in  pairs,  or  are  placed  late- 
dly,  they  are  more  elongated,  but  smaller,  and  appear  to  represent  only  the 
llf  of  one  of  the  single  nodules.  These  different  osseous  points  are  always 
)  arranged  as  to  be  situated  between  two  costo-stemal  articulations,  so  that  a 
yrtion  of  the  sternum  is  devel<^>ed  in  each  of  the  intervals  comprised  between 

o  4 
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two  ribs.    The  last  piece  is  the  only  exception,  being  common  to  the  articu- 
lation of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

If  there  be  more  osseous  points  than  one  in  an  intercostal  space,  these,  as 
Albinus  has  remarked,  are  invariably  placed  laterally,  not  one  above  the 
other. 

There  are,  therefore,  four  primitive  pieces  in  the  bodj^of  the  stemom,  and 
each  of  these  is  sometimes  formed  by  one  point  of  ossification ;  at  other  times 
by  two  lateral  points. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  ossification  of  the  body  of  the 
sternum  proceeds :  the  two  upper  pieces  first  appear  firom  the  fifth  to  the  sixth 
month  of  foetal  life ;  the  iMrd  is  visible  at  the  sixth  month ;  the  fouih  most 
conmionly  makes  its  appearance  after  birth,  but  sometimes  towards  the  end  of 
gestation. 

In  the  ossification  of  the  body  of  the  sternum,  we  more  fireqnently  find  ex- 
amples of  two  symmetrical  nodules  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  median 
line,  than  in  the  development  of  the  manubrium. 

Union  of  the  points  of  ossification  of  the  body.  In  considering  the  mnoa  of 
the  different  parts  which  compose  the  body  of  the  sternum,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  lateral  conjunction^  that  is,  the  union  of  the 
osseous  points  which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and  the 
vertical  conjunction^  or  the  union  of  the  pieces  of  the  sternum  properily  so 
called.  The  lateral  coigunction,  or  the  union  of  those  osseous  germs  which 
form  a  pair  in  the  same  interval,  always  precedes  the  vertical  coxgnnetiott. 
The  vertical  conjunction,  or  the  union  of  the  pieces  of  the  body  of  the  sternum 
together,  conmiencea  with  the  two  inferior  portions.  After  this  union,  the 
body  of  the  bone  consists  only  of  three  parts.  The  second  piece  then  unites 
with  the  lower ;  the  sternal  foramen  is  found  sometimes  at  tiie  junction  of 
these  last  mentioned  parts,  sometimes  at  the  place  where  the  two  lateral  points 
of  the  fourth  and  of  the  third  portion  of  the  body  are  united.  The  first  piece 
of  the  body  is  not  united  to  the  two  others  until  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  union  of  the  divisions  of  the  body  of  the  ster- 
num takes  place  precisely  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  appearance.  la  fact, 
the  appearance  of  the  osseous  points  proceeds  from  above  downwards,  their 
union  from  below  upwards ;  a  &jcX  which  verifies  an  assertion  formerly  made, 
viz.  that  the  order  of  development  of  osseous  points  is  not  always  correlative 
to  the  order  of  coi^unction. 

3.  Ossification  of  the  (Appendix,  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  one 
nodule:  sometimes  there  are  two,  and  then  they  are  rarely  symmetrical.  The 
process  commences  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilage,  and  very  rarely  extends 
through  the  whole.  The  time  of  appearance  of  the  osseous  point  is  extremely 
variable ;  sometimes  it  is  visible  towards  the  third  or  fourth  year ;  sometimes 
not  until  the  twelfth  or  even  the  eighteenth  year. 

In  adult  age,  the  sternum  is  composed  of  the  three  parts,  the  development  of 
which  I  have  just  noticed,  and  which  the  ancients  considered  and  described  as 
distinct  bones.  From  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  year,  and  sometimes  later,  the 
appendix  becomes  united  to  the  body,  which  very  rarely  joins  the  manubrium ; 
when  such  is  the  case,  the  union  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  if  the  bone  be 
cut  vertically,  the  articulation  is  apparent,  under  a  very  thin  layer  of  osseous 
matter. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  ossification,  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  this  bone  a  limited  number  of  osseous 
points.  To  those  which  have  been  npticed,  I  would  add  two  others,  described 
by  Beclard  under  the  name  of  supra-sternal  points^  which  I  have  seen  once 
only  in  the  sternum  of  an  adult,  in  tiie  form  of  pisiform  nodules,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  semilunar  notch  of  the  sternum. 


TTie  nibt  (1  to  21,  y^.  38.). 


The  ribs  (<v*ta,  from  emtodtg,  a*  i(^  according  to  the  expUnatioD  of  Munnj, 
the;  were  the  suardiam  of  the 
organs  of  the  cheat)  are  oskoqi 
arches  stretched  from  the  ver- 
tebral column  to  the  stemmn. 
Their  posterior  fonr-fifths  con- 
sist of  bone,  the  anterior  fifth 
is  cartilsgtnouB.  The  osseoiu 
portion  is  the  rih,  pn^url;  to 
called  1  the  caitilagiDons  por- 
tion is  named  the  coital  car- 
tilue. 

The  ribs  are  S4  Id  number, 
IS  (1  to  13)  on  each  side. 
Sometimes  there  are  36,  thir- 
teen being  on  each  ude.  and 
then  these  snpemamerary  rib« 
are  formed  either  from  a  part 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seyenih  cervical  vertebra,  or 
of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  Inmbar,  which  afibrds 
an  evident  proof  of  die  ana- 
log; existing  betveen  these 
parts.  Sometimes,  bnt  mare 
rarely,  there  are  only  Sa  ribs, 
an  anomaly  pointed  out  by 
Galen.    In  this  oe  "  " 


i  find  ti 


.    adjac 


t  ribs 


^  onited  throQghou 

leogth,  sometimes  the  first  rib 
in  a  rudinieatary  state,  being  properly  formed  posteriorly,  but  having  its 
Ulterior  extremity  lost  among  the  musdes,  or  united  to  the  second  rib. 

The  ribs  arc  divided  into  two  classes  i  1.  those  which  extend  &om  the  ver- 
tebrae to  the  Elemum,  the  true  ribi,  ittnud  or  vertebro-ilemal  rUa  (1  to  T) ;  S. 
those  which  do  not  reach  the  slercnin,  the  fahe,  aalenuil  or  verKira/  rUu  (8  to 
1!).  The  last  two  fUse  ribs  {II  13)  are  eaiieijioatmg,  because  their  anterior 
eitremit;  is  moveable  in  the  flesh;  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The  ribs  are 
designated  numerically ^«t,  second,  tta.  coonting  from  above  downwards.  It 
ihoold,  however,  be  observed,  that  io  many  surgical  works,  the  ribs  are  counted 
(nun  below  npwards,  which  is  the  easiest  method  on  the  living  subject. 

The  ribt  have  certun  general  charactert  which  distinguish  them  from  all 
iiUier  bones,  and  certun  proper  characteri,  by  which  one  ia  known  itoai 
mother. 

Generai  Characters  of  the  Ribs. 

The  ribs  resemble  flattoned  bony  arcbes,  of  about  six  lines  in  breadth,  and 
one  in  thickness,  and  of  lengths  varying  according  to  their  sitnation.  The  first  rib 
ii  sJmost  horizontal,  and  the  others  in  succession  slope  gradually  mare  obliquely 
&om  belund  fbrwards,  and  from  above  downwards,  their  anterior  extremities 
being  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  the  posterior.  Considered  with  regard  to  their 
ues,  i.  t.  their  absolute  direction,  the  ribs  represent  portions  of  a  circle  which 
nccessively  increase  to  the  eighth,  and  diminish  again  to  the  twelAh :  their 
cnrrature  is  not  regular,  the  posterior  part  representing  the  segment  of  a  much 
imaller  circle  than  the  anterior.     The;  are  generally  twisted  upon  themselves. 
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so  that  their  two  extremities  cannot  rest  at  once  upon  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  The  point  where  this  torsion  exists,  is  marked  on  the  convex  surface 
hy  an  oblique  projecting  line,  called  the  angle  (A)  of  the  rib ;  but  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  consider  the  angle  of  the  rib  as  resulting  from  this  torsion ;  it  appears 
to  me  simply  intended  for  muscular  insertions. 

The  ribs  have  a  body  and  two  extremities.     The  posterior  or  vertebral  ex- 
tremity is  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  bone,  whence  it  has  received  the  name 

of  head  (t)  (capitulwm  cosUb),  and  presents  two 
f'g'  39.         half  surfaces  (c  c,/ig,  89.),  of  which  the  upper  is 
smaller  than  the  lower,  separated  by  a  horizontal 
ridge.     These  two  &cettes  articulate  with  cor- 
responding surfaces  on  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
vertebras  (rf  d,  fig,  39.).   The  head  is  supported  by 
a  constricted  portion,  the  neck  {k^fig,  38.),  which 
is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  bone.     It  presents  behind 
some  inequalities  which  correspond  to  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  below.   Externally  to  the  neck  is  an  emi- 
nence known  as  the  tubercle  (/ 1)  of  the  rib ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  united  at  an  angle,  viz.  an  internal  and  inferior  portion  (I)  smooth  and 
convex,  which  articulates  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  below 
the  particular  rib  examined ;  and  an  external  rough  portion  (/),  which  gives 
attachment  to  ligaments.    The  tubercle  is  in  general  most  prominent  in  the 
upper  ribs. 

That  part  of  the  rib  which  is  included  between  the  head  and  the  tubercle 
(neck,  cervix),  is  directed  from  within  outwards,  and  slightly  fh>m  'above 
downwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  ver- 
tebra below.  Beyond  the  tubercle  the  rib  still  follows  the  same  direction  for 
not  more  than  fifteen  lines  *,  it  is  then  bent  decidedly  forwards.  The  situation 
of  this  curve,  which  corresponds  with  the  torsion  of  the  edges  above  mentioned, 
is  at  the  angle  of  the  rib.  The  interval  which  separates  the  tuberosity  from 
the  angle  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  rib. 

The  rest  of  the  rib,  which  is  before  the  angle,  becomes  broader  and  thinner, 
and  is  directed  forwards,  so  that,  as  Haller  expresses  it,  the  line  which  it  de- 
scribes represents  in  some  measure  the  tangent  of  the  posterior  curve.  The 
anterior  extremity  (m)  has  a  hollowed  oval  facette  for  receiving  the  cartilage. 
Besides  the  objects  we  have  already  described,  we  observe,  near  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  rib,  an  oblique  line  analogous  to  that  which  forms  the  angle, 
but  much  less  marked.  This  line  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  ribs,  and  like  the  posterior  it  is  intended  for  muscular  insertions. 
From  what  has  been  said,  we  perceive  that  the  ribs  present,  1.  a  posterior 
extremity  or  head,  supported  by  a  neck ;  2.  an  anterior  extremity  united  to  the 
costal  cartilage ;  3.  a  body,  having  an  external  or  cutaneous  surface,  which  is 
convex  ;  and  an  internal  or  pulmonary  surface,  which  is  smooth  and  concave ; 
a  superior  edge  which  is  curved,  thick,  and  rounded;  and  an  inferior  edge, 
which  has  a  greater  curvature  than  the  superior,  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  marked 
by  a  groove  or  furrow  on  the  inner  surface,  called  the  groove  of  the  rUts 
{c,  fig.  39.),  which  receives  and  protects  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves. 
Lastly,  the  ribs  have  a  double  curvature,  one  of  the  surfaces,  another  of  the 
edges ;  this  last  is  the  curvature  of  torsion. 

Connections.  The  ribs  are  articulated  behind  with  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  in 
front  with  the  costal  cartilages. 

Structure.  The  external  aspect  of  a  rib  resembles  a  long  bone  ;  but  the 
internal  conformation  is  analogous  to  that  of  flat  bones.  The  compact  and 
spongy  substances  are  so  distributed,  that  these  bones  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of 
flexibility,  with  great  power  of  resistance.  In  young  subjects,  the  compact 
substance  is  in  excess  ;  in  the  aged  and  in  certain  diseases  the  opposite  is  the 
case  ;  hence  the  extreme  fragility  of  these  bones,  which  are  then  broken  by  the 
Jeast  effort. 
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Development  of  the  ribs.  TTie  ribs  are  among  the  earliest  developed  of  the 
bones ;  the  ossification  of  their  bodies  commencing  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
fiftieth  day  after  conception.  They  are  developed  by  three  osseous  points ; 
one  primitive,  and  two  epiphysary.  The  primitive  point  by  itself  forms  the 
body  of  the  bone.  Of  the  two  epiphysary  points,  one  is  intended  to  form  the 
head  of  the  rib,  the  other  the  tubercle,  lliey  appear  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year,  and  they  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  twenty-fifth 
year.  These  epiphysary  points  do  not  exist  in  the  two  lower  ribs,  which  con- 
sequently have  only  one  point  of  ossification. 

Special  Characters  of  different  Bibs, 

The  differential  characters  of  the  ribs  have  reference,  first,  to  the  length, 
which  increases  gradually  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  and  diminishes  again 
to  the  twelfth ;  secondly,  to  the  curvature,  the  four  upper  ribs  being  paints  of 
moeh  smaller  circles  tlum  the  rest,  and  thus  forming  the  sunmiit  of  the  cone  of 
the  chest,  while  the  lower  ribs  constitute  its  base ;  and  lastly,  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  conformation  in  the  first,  second,  third,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs, 
which  require  special  description. 
The  first  rib  il,fig.  38.  and^^.  40.)  is  the  shortest,  and  proportionally  the 

broadest  of  aU  the  ribs,  thus  forming  an  imperfect  lid 
^ig'40.  to  the  bony  case,which  constitutes  the  thorax.  Its  edges 
are  curved,  but  its  sur&ces  are  flat  The  curve,  which 
it  describes,  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  much 
smaller  circle  than  any  of  the  other  ribs.  The  posterior 
extremity  has  a  small  head  with  a  single  convex  facette 
(a»  fig*  40.),  supported  by  a  long  thin  and  cylindrical 
neck  (6).  The  tubercle  (c)  is  very  prominent ;  it  occu- 
pies the  external  border,  and  gives  an  angular  appearance  to  this  rib.  The 
anterior  extremity  (d)  is  broader  than  that  of  any  other  ribs.  Of  the  two  sur- 
&ces,  one  is  directed  upwards  and  slightly  outwards,  the  other  downwards  and 
a  little  inwards.  The  superior  surface  (Jig,  40.)  has  two  depressions  separated 
by  a  tuberosity  (e).  The  anterior  corresponds  to  the  subclavian  vein  ;  the 
posterior  to  the  artery  of  the  same  name.  The  tuberosity  which  separates 
them  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  The  internal  edge 
(ae  d)  IS  concave,  the  external  (ac  d)is  convex  and  has  no  groove.  The  first 
rib  has  neither  a  curvature  of  torsion,  nor  an  angle ;  so  that  the  whole  of  it 
can  rest  upon  the  same  horizontal  plane!.  The  superior  sur&ce  presents  also 
near  its  apterior  extremity  a  depression  which  appears  to  result  from  pressure 
by  the  clavicle,  which  I  have  seen,  in  some  cases,  immediately  articulated  with 
this  bone. 

The  second  rib  (2,^.  38.)  preserves  many  of  the  characters  of  the  preceding, 
but  differs  essentially  in  its  length,  which  is  at  least  double ;  it  belongs  to  a 
mnch  larger  circle :  it  has  no  curvature  of  torsion,  and  can  rest  upon  the  same 
plane  witi^  its  two  ends ;  the  angle  is  scarcely  visible.  The  external  surfleice 
is  directed  upwards ;  it  presents  in  the  middle  a  very  rough  eminence  for  the 
attachment  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  The  internal  surfeure  looks  ob- 
liquely downwards ;  near  the  tubercle  it  has  a  very  small  groove. 

The  third  rib  (S,fig.  38.)  differs  from  the  second  by  its  great  length,  by  the 
presence  of  the  an^e,  and  by  a  curvature  of  torsion  sufilcient  to  prevent  the 
two  ends  from  resting  at  once  upon  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  (11  12,  fig,  38.)  differ  from  all  the  others  by 
the  following  characters :  1.  they  form  segments  of  much  larger  circles  than 
toy  of  the  others ;  2.  their  heads  have  only  one  ardcular  fkcette,  and  this  is 
flattened ;  3.  they  have  no  neck,  properly  so  called ;  4.  they  have  no  tubercle ; 
5.  they  have  no  groove ;  6.  they  have  a  very  thin  and  pointed  anterior  ex- 
tremity. These  two  ribs  differ  from  each  other  only  in  length,  the  twelfth 
being  the-shorter. 
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The  Costal  Cartilages  (Tto  \2\Jig.  38.). 

The  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  the  ribs  is  partly  owing  to  their  stmctore, 
but  more  especially  to  the  costal  cartilages  which  prolong  them  in  front 
There  are  twelve  costal  cartilages  distinguished  numerically  as  first,  second, 
third,  &c. ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals,  which  are  very 
considerable  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  but  gradually  diminish  as  we 
proceed  downwards :  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  thirteen  cartilages 
on  one  side,  at  other  times  there  are  only  eleven.  We  sometimes  find  two  car- 
tilages, which  are  joined  together,  and  articulated  with  the  sides  of  the  sternum ; 
when  lliere  are  thirteen  cartilages,  the  supernumerary  one  generally  exists  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  ribs ;  it  is  thin  and  as  it  were  rudimentary  ;  it  does 
not  form  the  continuation  of  any  rib,  and  terminates  insensibly  in  the  miuscles. 
The  first  seven  cartilages  (1  to  7)  articulate  immediately  with  the  sternum; 
and  hence  the  name  of  sternal  given  to  the  ribs  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Of  the  other  five  cartilages,  the  last  two  (11  12)  have  no  connection  with  those 
that  precede  them ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  floating  has  been 
given  to  the  last  two  ribs. 

General  Characters  of  the  Costal  Cartilages, 

All  the  costal  cartilages  are  flattened  like  the  ribs,  and  precisely  resemble 
in  breadth  and  thickness  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  external 
end  is  received  into  a  cavity  hollowed  out  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib: 
their  internal  or  sternal  extremity,  which  is  much  narrower  than  die  external, 
is  angular,  and  aniculates  with  the  corresponding  angular  facettes  of  the 
sternum.  Their  anterior  or  cutaneous  surfaces  are  slightly  convex,  and 
covered  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  trunk,  to  many  of  which 
they  give  attachment  Their  posterior  or  mediastinal  surfaces  are  slightly 
concave.  Their  superior  and  inferior  edges  bound  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
give  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  same  name.  They  are  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  articular  cartilages,  and  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  ossify,  this  pro- 
cess  taking  place  partly  on  the  sur&ce,  and  partly  from  within  outwards. 

Differential  Characters  of  the  Costal  Cartilages. 

The  costal  cartilages  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  and  some- 
times to  the  eighth,  which  in  this  case  articulates  with  the  sternum ;.  they  di- 
minish in  length  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth,  This  difference  depends  on 
the  circumstance  that  the  osseous  parts  of  the  upper  ribs  terminate  anteriorly 
in  a  line  directed  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  from  within  outwards, 
and  that  the  sternum  is  only  about  half  the  length  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
thorax,  so  that  only  the  first  four  or  five  cartilages  could  join  this  bone,  did  not 
the  others  bend  upwards,  so  as  to  reach  its  sides  or  join  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  above ;  the  first  three  cartilages  alone  therefore  follow  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  bony  rib.  The  first  cartilage  differs  from  all  the  others  by  its 
shortness,  its  thickness  and  breadth,  and  its  tendency  to  ossify  ;  it  is  almost 
always  bony  in  the  adult ;  it  is  often  continuous  with  the  sternum,  but  is  some- 
times only  contiguous.  The  second  and  third  costal  cartilages  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  they  differ  from  the  rest,  in  being  joined  At  right 
angles  with  the  sternum,  in  not  being  bent,  and  in  being  as  broad  at  their 
sternal  as  at  their  costal  extremities.  The  fourth  cartilage  becomes  bent  upwards 
after  having  followed  the  direction  of  the  rib  for  a  little  way.  The  length  and 
curvature  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  progressively  in- 
crease :  the  seventh  is  at  least  three  inches  long,  while  the  fifth  is  not  more  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  lines  ;  their  inner  ends  become  successively  narrowed,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  diminishing  cavities  on  the  edges  of  the  sternum ;  the 
borders  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  costal  cartilages  articulate  together, 
and  present  for  this  purpose  articular  facettes  supported  by  eminences.    The 
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Ctftilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  gradually  diminish  in  length ;  ex- 
ternally they  have  the  same  breadth  as  the  rib,  and  decrease  as  they  pass 
inwardis  so  as  to  terminate  by  a  pointed  extremity,  which  is  applied  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  rib  above.  The  cartilages  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs 
ire  extremely  short,  especially  that  of  the  twelfth,  which  is  only  a  few  lines  in 
length ;  their  internal  free  extremity  loses  itself  so  to  speak,  in  the  substance 
of  3ie  abdominal  parietes,  so  that  diey  are  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
other  cartilages. 

Thb  Thorax  in  general. 

The  sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  whole  dorsal  re^on  of  the  vertebral  column, 
form  the  frame-work  of  a  large  visceral  cavity,  the  thorax,  intended  to  contain 
and  protect  the  chief  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk,  between  the  thoracic  extremities ;  its  boundaries  are 
very  well  defined  above,  but  below  there  is  not  any  line  of  demarcation  in  the 
skeleton,  between  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  or  rather  the  bony 
thorax  is  common  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  We  shall  see  after- 
wards that  these  two  cavities  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  moveable  and 
muscular  septum,  called  the  diaphragm. 

With  regard  to  capacity,  the  thorax  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  and  that  of  the  abdomen.  In  each  individual,  the  capacity 
of  the  thorax  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  lungs ;  and  as,  in 
general,  voluminous  lungs  co-exist  with  a  highlv  developed  muscular  apparatus, 
it  follows  that  the  size  of  the  thorax  is  no  eqmvocal  sign  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution. The  thorax  differs  much  fi'om  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  regard  to  its 
extensibility,  being  only  capable  of  very  limited  alternate  movements  of  dila- 
tation and  contraction.  In  the  structure  of  the  thorax  we  find  the  twofold 
condition  of  solidity  and  mobility  in  so  perfect  a  degree,  that  the  frame-work 
of  which  it  is  composed  is  equally  fitted  to  serve  as  a  protecting  structure 
and  a  respiratory  apparatus.  Tliis  limited  dilatability  contrasts,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  almost  mdefinite  extensibility  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  absolute  want  of  extensibility  in  the  cranium. 

We  should  form  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  the 
thorax,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  them  by  its  external  aspect  while  stiU  covered 
by  the  soft  parts,  and  surrounded  by  that  species  of  girdle  which  is  formed  by 
the  shoulder  round  its  upper  part ;  for  we  should  then  conclude  it  to  be  a  trun- 
cated cone,  with  the  base  above.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  surrounding  parts 
are  removed,  the  thorax  represents  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is  below.  The  height  of  the  thorax  cannot  be  measured 
with  exactness,  because  it  varies  according  to  the  depression  or  elevation  of 
the  muscular  septum,  which  intervenes  between  the  thoracic  and  the  abdominal 
cavities.  We  can  only  say,  that  the  bony  frame-work  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  a  superior  or  supra-diaphragmatic,  which  belongs  to  the  chest  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  contains  the  lungs  and  heart ;  and  an  ii^erior,  which  forms 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  contains  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
kidneys,  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  and  part  of  the  colon.  It  should  be  also 
remarked,  that  the  supra  and  sub-diaphragmatic  portions  of  the  thorax  con- 
stantly vary  in  their  respective  proportions ;  and  that  these  variations  of  height 
principally  take  place  at  the  sides,  the  middle  remaining  always  nearly  the 
same.  The  transverse  diameters  increase  rapidly  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax.  The  same  is  true  of  the  antero-posterior  diameters,  and 
these  also  sensibly  increase  opposite  the  concavity  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
spine.  The  antero-posterior  diameters  are  much  greater  laterally  than  in  the 
median  line,  where  diey  are  diminished  by  the  considerable  projection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse.  This  shortness  of  the  antero-posterior  diameters 
between  the  sternum  and  the  vertebral  column,  is  in  proportion  to  the  small 
size  of  the  heart,  which  is  situated  in  this  region,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
longs  which  occupy  the  sides. 
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Antero-pasterior  flattening.  The  cone  represented  by  the  thorax,  is  flattened 
from  before  back-wards.  This  flattening  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  clavicle ;  for  we  meet  with  it  in  all  animals  provided  with  this 
bone,  while  in  those  in  which  it  does  not  exist,  the  flattening  is  lateral,  t.  e. 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  shape  of  the  thorax  is  subject  to  many  varieties,  as  respects  different 
individuals,  age,  sex,  &c  Of  the  individual  varieties  some  are  compatible  with 
health*,  others  are  pathological  and  constitute  malformations,  the  history  of 
which  belongs  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  they  are  con- 
genital ;  at  other  times  they  are  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances  which 
have  modified  the  primitive  conformation. 

In  some  subjects  the  lateral  exceeds  the  antero-posterior  flattening,  and  the 
sternum  is  prominent,  as  we  habitually  see  it  in  the  thprax  of  phthisical  patients. 

Many  individual  varieties  of  conformation  of  the  thorax  are  the  effect  of 
frequently  repeated,  or  permanent  compressions  exercised  on  the  bony  cavity. 
I  have  seen  infants,  in  whom  the  thorax  was  perfectly  well-formed  at  birth, 
but  had  been  deformed  and  flattened  on  the  sides  by  pressure  from  the  hands  of 
the  nurse.  If  there  be,  in  fact,  a  time  when  the  slightest  external  pressure  may 
be  productive  of  permanent  deformity,  it  is  during  the  first  years  of  life.  The 
effects  of  a  strong  and  permanent  constriction  are  also  manifest  in  a  very  evi- 
dent manner,  in  Sie  alterations  of  the  form  of  the  thorax  consequent  upon  the 
use  of  stays.  This  species  of  constriction  affects  principally  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest ;  so  that  the  £[fth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  are  pressed 
forwards  and  inwards,  because  the  length  and  flexibility  of  their  cartilages  allow 
them  to  yield  readily  ;  and  all  the  viscera  which  correspond  to  this  species  of 
girdle,  undergo  very  marked  alterations  in  their  direction,  and  even  in  their 
figure  and  position.  Thus,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  stomach,  are  forced 
upwards  and  compress  the  lungs,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  pushed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pass  considerably  beyond  the  levd  of 
the  first  rib :  2.  the  stomach  becomes  more  oblique :  3.  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon  is  often  forced  downwards ;  the  pregnant  uterus  acquires  an  oblique 
direction.  In  an  old  female,  whose  thorax  was  so  contracted  below  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  barrel,  and  bore  witness  to  the  use  of  a  very  tight 
corset,  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  on  the  right  side,  was  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  opposite  rib ;  the  xiphoid  appendix  was  strongly  depressed,  and 
pushed  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  which  touched  each 
other.  Some  varieties  of  conformation  depend  upon  deviations  of  the  vertebral 
column ;  they  evidently  belong  to  pathological  anatomy,  and  need  not  occupy 
our  attention.  In  the  female,  the  chest  resembles  a  cone  with  a  larger  base 
but  of  less  height  than  in  the  male. 

There  are  certain  varieties  at  different  ages,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  general  development  of  the  thorax. 

As  the  thorax  does  not  form  a  regular  cone,  when  we  speak  of  its  axis  being 
directed  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards,  we  only 
refer  to  its  anterior  wall ;  the  posterior  and  lateral  being  altogether  devoid  of 
this  obliquity. 

We  shall  now  consider  in  detail  the  external  and  the  internal  surface  of  the 
thorax ;  the  inferior  circumference  or  base,  and  the  superior  circumference  or 
summit,  resulting  from  its  conical  form. 

External  SurfcLce  of  the  Thorax. 

On  this  surface  we  find  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  regions. 

The  anterior  or  sternal  region^  much  wider  below  than  above,  forms  a  plane 
inclined  from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards,  and  more  or  less 
projecting  according  to  the  general  conformation  of  the  thorax.  It  presents, 
1.  in  the  middle,  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  sternum ;  2.  on  the  sides,  the 
series  of  articulations  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum ;  3.  the 
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eostal  cartiiages,  those  being  the  longest  which  appertain  to  the  lower  ribs ; 
4  between  the  cartilages,  certain  intervals  named  intercostal  spaces ;  5.  ex- 
ternally to  the  cartilages,  an  oblique  line  running  from  above  downwards,  and 
from  within  outwards,  and  marking  the  series  of  articulations  of  the  costal  car- 
tilages with  the  ribs ;  6.  stiU  more  externally,  another  oblique  line,  which  has 
not  been  pointed  out,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  anterior  angles  of  the  ribs ;  it 
eorresponds  in  obliquity  with  the  chondro-sternal  line,  and  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  anterior  region. 

The  posterior  or  vertebral  region  presents,  in  the  median  line,  the  series  of 
dorsal  spinous  processes ;  on  the  sides,  1.  the  vertebral  grooves  ;  2.  the  series 
of  dorsal  transverse  processes ;  3.  their  articulation  wiSi  the  tubercles  of  the 
ribs ;  4.  a  series  of  surfaces  of  which  the  lower  are  the  largest,  and  which  are 
comprised  between  the  imgle  and  the  tubercle  of  each  rib ;  5.  lastly,  an  ob* 
Uqne  line  running  from  above  downwards,  and  from  within  outwards,  formed 
by  the  posterior  angles  of  the  ribs. 

The  lateral  or  costal  regions  resemble  a  sort  of  curved  grate,  more  convex 
behind  than  in  front,  and  showing  the  series  of  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces  in 
ike  same  manner  as  the  anterioi'  and  posterior  regions.  They  increase  in 
width  from  above  downwards,  and  form  a  sort  of  inclined  plane,  with  a 
esrved  suxface,  and  obliquely  directed  from  above  downwards,  and  from  within 
outwards.  The  first  two  intercostal  spaces  are  both  the  broadest  and  the 
•hortest ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  broader  in  front  than  behind ;  the  following 
are  of  almost  uniform  width  through  their  whole  extent :  on  the  whole,  the 
breadth  of  the  spaces  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  or,  as  Bertin  remarks, 
the  edges  of  the  lower  ribs  are  almost  in  contact.  The  last  two  intercostal 
spaces  fonn  the  only  exception,  for  they  are  nine  lines  in  width,  while  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  chest  are  only  about  four.  It  should,  moreover,  be  remarked, 
that  the  intercostal  spaces  are  broader  in  front  than  behind ;  a  fact  which  may 
be  easily  shown  by  comparing  the  distance  which  separates  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  with  that  which  intervenes  between  their 
posterior  terminations.  The  length  of  the  intercostal  spaces  increases  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth ;  it  then  diminishes  to  the  two  last,  where  it  is  very  smalL 

Internal  Surface  of  the  Thorax, 

This  surface,  like  the  external,  is  divided  into  four  regions  The  anterior 
region  exactly  resembles  the  anterior  region  of  the  external  surface,  with  this 
d^erence  only,  that  it  is  concave  instead  of  being  convex. 

The  posterior  region  presents,  1.  in  the  median  line,  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
spinal  column,  which  like  an  incomplete  septum  forms  a  projection  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  2.  on  the 
ddes,  two  deep  grooves  which  are  contracted  above,  but  gradually  enlarge 
towards  the  lower  part  These  grooves,  which  lodge  the  posterior  convex  por- 
tions of  the  lungs,  exist  only  in  the  human  subject ;  they  allow  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  be  thrown  backwards,  —  an  arrangement  which  is  very 
advantageous  for  preserving  the  equilibrium  in  standing,  and  is  a  proof  that 
man  is  destined  to  the  erect  posture. 

The  lateral  regions  form  an  inclined  plane  on  the  inside,  resembling  that 
which  exists  on  the  outside,  only  they  are  concave  instead  of  being  convex. 

Superior  and  Inferior  Circumferences, 

The  superior  circumference  or  summit  is  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
feri<»',  and  slopes  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  forwards ;  it  is  wider 
transversely  than  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  and  resembles  the  shape  of 
a  heart  on  playing  cards.  The  circumference  of  thid  opening  is  formed  in  front 
by  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  ;  behind,  by  the  first  dorsal  vertebra ;  on  the 
sides,  by  the  first  ribs  and  their  cartilages.  This  opening,  which  is  contracted 
in  its  dimensions  by  the  clavicles,  gives  passage  to  the  following  organs ;  the 
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trachea,  the  cBsophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  large  arteries  and  Teins  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  Uioracic  extremities,  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  and  several  muscles 
of  the  neck. 

The  inferior  circumference  or  base^  is  very  wide,  at  least  four  times  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and,  like  it,  broader  transversely  than  firom  before  back- 
wards. It  presents,  1.  in  front,  a  wide  notch,  the  borders  of  which  are  formed 
by  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs,  but  are  incom- 
plete between  the  tenth  and  elevenm,  as  also  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ; 
at  the  apex  of  this  notch  is  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  2.  behind,  we  find  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  colunm  a  notch  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  that  in 
front ;  it  is  caused  by  the  great  obliquity  of  the  twelfth  rib,  which  forms  an 
acute  angle  with  the  spine.  The  inferior  circumference  of  tiie  thorax  is  con- 
nected with  muscles,  by  numerous  attachments. 

The  great  mobility  enjoyed  by  the  lower  aperture  of  the  thorax,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  subjected  to  alternate  movements  of  dilatation  and  contraction, 
contrasts  remarkably  with  the  almost  absolute  immutability  of  the  superior 
aperture.  The  lower  opening  presents  certain  varieties  in  dimension  which  are 
observed  chiefly  during  inspiration,  or  are  occasioned  by  accidental  causes  <^ 
dilatation,  such  as  pregnancy  or  the  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  -  This  variability  of  its  dimensions  has  reference  to  the  compressibili^ 
and  dilatability  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Such  an  alteration  at  the  upper 
opening  would  have  caused  serious  inconvenience  by  compressing  the  trachea 
and  the  vessels. 

General  Development  of  the  Thorax. 

The  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  thorax  vary  considerably  at  different  periods 
of  life ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  well  acquainted  with  these,  because  ihey 
bear  constant  relation  to  changes  in  the  organs  contained  within  the  cavity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  foetal  thorax,  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  antero-posterior  over  the  transverse  diameter  $  at  this  age, 
we  find  the  sternum  very  &r  separated  from  the  spine,  and  forming  a  consider- 
able projection  in  A*ont.  This  arrangement  coincides  with  the  largely  deve- 
loped state  of  the  heart,  and  an  organ  denominated  the  thymus  glimd,  which 
are  both  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax ;  and  also  with  the  small  size  of 
the  lungs,  which  are  situated  laterally.  Another  marked  feature  in  the  chest 
of  the  foetus  is  the  absence,  or  at  least  the  slight  depth,  of  those  grooves  which 
we  have  described  as  peculiar  to  man,  and  intended  to  lodge  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  lungs.  The  absence  of  these  pulmonary  grooves  produces,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  want  of  those  external  projections  on  the  back  of  the  thorax, 
which  we  find  in  the  adult  corresponding  with  the  grooves  on  the  interior 
These  two  characteristics,  viz.  ijie  predominance  of  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  and  the  absence  of  the  grooves,  both  depend  on  the  same  cause,  viz. 
the  slight  degree  of  curvature  of  the  ribs  in  the  foetus. 

At  a  more  advanced  period  the  curvatures  increase,  the  posterior  grooves 
are  gradually  developed,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  diminished,  and  the 
transverse  proportionally  increased,  so  that  there  is  less  difference  in  the  abso- 
lute capacity  of  the  thorax  than  would  at  first  sight  appear,  for  the  differences 
we  have  noticed  are  in  a  great  measure  referrible  to  the  comparative  predomin* 
ance  of  one  or  other  diameter^  We  should  also  remark,  that  in  the  foetus,  the 
vertical  diameter,  particularly  at  the  sides,  is  much  shorter  on  account  of  the 
unexpanded  state  of  the  lungs,  and  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

The  two  circumferences  likewise  present  remarkable  differences.  In  the 
foetus,  the  superior  opening  has  a  greater  extent  f]*om  before  backwards  than 
transversely,  which  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  is  observed  in  the  adult 
The  inferior  aperture  is  extremely  wide  in  every  direction ;  and  this  accords 
with  the  large  size  of  many  of  the  abdominal  viscera  at  this  age,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  liver. 
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At  Inrth,  there  Is  a  sadden  enlargement  of  the  chest,  because  the  access  of 
lir  inereases  the  lungs  to  a  double  or  threefold  extent,  vhich  up  to  this  period 
fere  mnch  contracted.  At  puberty,  the  thorax  participates  in  the  great  de- 
rek^norient  which  the  respiratory  apparatus  undergoes.  It  is  at  this  tune  also 
hMi  malfi>rinations  of  this'  cavity  most  firequently  become  obvious.  In  adult 
Ige,  the  thorax  still  grows,  but  in  an  almost  insensible  manner. 

Li  the  aged,  the  different  pieces  of  the  sternum  become  united  by  osseous 
ouon;  die  cartilages  are  ossified;  the  thorax  has  a  tendency  in  some  degree  to 
brm  only  one  piece,  which  does  not  permit  the  different  parts  to  move  upon 
loe  another. 


THE  LIMBS. 

Feb  Umbs  are  those  long  appendages  of  the  body  i?hich  are  connected  with 
ihe  trunk  only  by  one  end,  and  which  are  completely  isolated  from  it  in  the 
peit  of  their  extent  They  are  also  denominated  extremities,  because  they  are 
jie  parts  which  are  most  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  body.  They  are  four 
n  number :  two  svperioTj  or  thoracic,  so  called  because  they  are  directly  con- 
leeted  with  the  thorax;  and  two  inferior,  or  abdominal,  because  they  are  con- 
iaoous  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  These  last  are  intended  to  support  the 
ireight  of  the  body  like  two  pillars,  and  to  transport  it  from  place  to  place : 
lie  thorade  limbs  are  intended  to  seize  objects  or  to  repel  them.  The  ex- 
remities  present  in  their  structure  certain  general  circumstances  which  are 
SBentially  characteristic.    We  shall  particularly  notice  the  following : — 

1.  As  regards  their  form.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  differ  in  many  re- 
pects  both  firom  those  of  the  trunk  and  those  of  the  head.  They  generally 
lave  the  appearance  of  cylindrical  and  elongated  levers,  superimposed  so  as  to 
brm  a  column,  the  parts  of  which  are  movable  upon  each  other. 

S.  The  continuity  of  the  extremities  with  the  trunk  is  established  by  means 
i  osseoos  zones  or  girdles,  viz.  the  dioulder  for  the  thoracic  limbs,  the  pelvis 
or  the  abdominal. 

3.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  diminish  in  size  and  length  from  the  proxi- 
oal  to  the  distal,  or  free  end. 

4.  The  number  of  the  bones  in  the  limbs  augments,  as  we  proceed,  towards 
heir  free  extremity. 

5.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  augmented  number  of  bones,  and  of 
heir  progressively  diminished  size,  the  articulations  become  more  numerous 
ind  smaller  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  limb. 

The  thoracic  and  abdominal  extremities  being  constructed  upon  the  same 
bidamental  type,  we  should  never  forget,  in  describing  them,  that  they  have 
lomerous  analogies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  notice  the  differences  in  each 
rhieh  are  connected  with  its  peculiar  office. 

THE  SUPERIOR  OR  THORACIC  EXTREMITIES. 

TheAoMer. — Clavicle,  —  Scapula, —  The  shoulder  in  general. — Development 
— Humenu. —  Uha, — Radius, —  The  hand, —  The  carpus  and  carpal  hones, 
—  The  metacarpus  and  metacarpal  hones, —  The  fingers, — General  develop^ 
went  of  the  superior  extremities, 

rn  thoracic  extremities  are  divided  into  four  parts ;  which,  proceeding 
hm  the  central  towards  the  distal  end,  are,  I.  the  dioulder ;  2.  the  arm ;  3.  the 
ore-arm ;  4.  the  hand. 

The  Shoulder. 

The  shoulder,  situated  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  chest,  is  com- 
osed  of  two  bones,  which  form  by  their  union  a  sort  of  angular  lever  with  a 
lorizontal  and  a  vertical  arm.  The  horizontal  arm  is  represented  by  the  cla^ 
ide;  the  vertical,  by  the  scapula. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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The  Clavicle  (Jig.i^L). 

This  bone  performs  so  important  an  office  in  the  mechanism  of  the  thoracic 

extremity  that,  jipon  its  presence  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  animals,  and  its  absence  in 
others,  the  extremely  important  distinction 
between  clavicolated  and  non-claTicoIated 
animals  has  been  foonded. 

I'lie  clavicle,  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  key,  occupies  the 
superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  and  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
shoulder ;  it  is  placed  horizontally  between  the  sternum,  which  is  its  fulcrum, 
and  the  scapula,  the  movements  of  which  it  follows.  Its  length  varies  in  dif* 
ferent  individuals,  and  more  particularly  in  the  different  sexes ;  in  the  female 
it  is  generally  longer  than  in  the  male.  It  is  a  long  bone,  and  forms  one  of  a 
pair,  and  is  consequently  asymmetrical;  its  inner  end  (ey/ig,  41.)  which  is  the 
larger,  is  rounded ;  it3  outer  end  (d)  is  flattened  from  above  downwards,  and  it 
enlarges  progressively  from  without  inwards  like  a  cone.  Its  direction  should 
be  carefully  studied.  Proceeding  from  its  outer  end,  which  is  very  thin,  we 
And  it  describing  a  curve  with  the  concavity  forwards  (d  a) ;  it  then  changes 
its  direction,  and  describes  a  much  larger  curve  with  the  concavity  lookmg 
backwards  (a  e).  The  clavicle  therefore  has  two  alternate  curvatures,  re- 
sembling*  an  italic  S,  an  arrangement  which  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
strength  to  the  bone,  since  each  curve  becomes  the  seat  of  a  decomposition  of 
forces  which  greatly  diminishes  the  violence  of  shocks  directed  against  it  from 
without  inwards. 

The  clavicle  may  be  divided  into  a  bc<fy  and  extremities. 

The  body  (a)  presents  two  surfaces,  one  superior,  and  one  inferior ;  and 
two  borders,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

The  guperior  surface  (a)  of  the  body,  is  placed  almost  immediately  under 
the  skin,  and  offers  an  extensive  and  ill-protected  surface  to  the  action  of  fo- 
reign bodies  ;  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  frequency  of  fractures  of 
this  bone.  This  sur£eu:e  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the  piatysma  myoides  muscle, 
and  numerous  filaments  of  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves.*  Hence,  direct 
blows  upon  the  clavicle  are  accompanied  with  severe  pain,  on  account  of  the 
compression  of  the  nerves  of  this  plexus.  We  find  on  this  surface,  near  its 
inner  end,  a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle ;  it  has  also 
some  inequalities  for  muscular  attachments  on  the  outside. 

The  inferior  surface,  broad  externally,  and  narrow  internally  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  marked  by  a  groove  running  longitudinally,  and  lo^es  the  subda- 
vian  muscle.  Near  the  inner  extremity  of  this  surface,  there  is  sometimes  a 
&cette  which  articulates  with  the  first  rib.  Near  the  outer  end  there  is  a  very 
rough  tuberosity,  and  an  irregular  line  directed  obliquely  from  within  out- 
wards, and  from  behind  forwards  :  they  are  both  intended  for  the  insertion  of 
strong  ligaments  which  unite  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula.  The  internal  third 
of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the  first  rib,  which  it  embraces  and  crosses  at  a 
very  acute  angle.  The  middle  third  corresponds  to  the  first  intercostal  space, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  axillary  vessels ; 
the  external  third  is  in  relation  to  the  coracoid  process  and  the  articulation  of 
the  shoulder  with  the  arm. 

The  anterior  border  (6)  which  is  thin  externally,  becomes  expanded  into  a 
surface  towards  the  inner  end ;  its  external  third  is  concave,  the  two  internal 
thirds  are  convex.  This  convexity  allows  the  clavicle  to  resist  like  an  arch 
any  violence  applied  directly  from  before  backwards.  The  external  third  of 
this  border  is  rough,  but  the  two  internal  thirds  are  less  uneven. 

The  posterior  border  (c)  is  concave  in  its  two  inner  thirds,  and  convex  and 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  body  of  the  clavicle  itself  traversed  by  a  nerve  of  the  cer- 
vical plexus. 
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Toogfa  in  its  external  third ;  its  relations  are  very  important :  the  sahclavian 
▼em  nms  along  it,  and  it  also  corresponds  to  the  subclavian  artery  and  the 
brachial  plexus.  From  this  it  may  be  conceived  how  dangerous  fractures  of 
the  clavicle  might  become,  if  the  sharp  end  of  the  fragments  should  penetrate 
among  the  nerves  or  thtf  vessels ;  it  may  also  be  imagined,  how  forcible  de- 
pression of  the  clavicle,  by  compressing  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  to 
the  upper  extremity,  may  suspend  the  circulation  there ;  and,  lastly,  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  easy  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  «ubclavian  artery,  by 
catting  along  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  There  still  remains  one  important 
relation  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the  propinquity  of  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  from 
which  circomstance  it  becomes  possible  to  ascertain  the  sonorousness  of  this 
portion  of  the  lungs  by  percussion  on  the  clavicle. 

Extremities,  The  external  or  acromial  end  (d)  of  the  clavicle  is  thin,  and 
ilsttened  from  above  downwards ;  it  presents  a  very  narrow  elliptical  fiicette, 
which  looks  downwards  and  outwards,  and  articulates  with  a  corresponding 
mr&ce  on  the  scapula.  This  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  bone ;  it  lies  almost 
immediately  below  the  skin,  and  is  much  exposed  to  external  violence,  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  broken. 

The  internal  or  sternal  end  (e),  on  the  contrary,  is  the  thickest  and  strongest 
part  of  the  bone,  and  might  with  propriety  be  named  the  head  of  the  clavicle ; 
it  articulates  with  the  sternum,  projecting  beyond  the  concave  articular  sur&ce 
of  that  bone  in  all  directions. 

There  are  many  varieties  both  of  size  and  direction  in  the  body  and  ends 
of  the  clavicle.  By  inspection  of  the  inner  or  outer  ends  of  the  clavicle,  even 
in  the  living  body,  we  may  judge  at  once  whether  the  individual  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  laborious  manual  employment  I  have  been  able  from  the  simple 
circumstance  of  a  marked  preponderance  of  size  in  the  inner  end  of  the  left  cla- 
vicle, to  declare  a  priori,  and  correctly,  that  the  individual  on  whom  I  observed 
it  was  left-handed.  In  some  clavicles  the  inner  half  resembles  a  quadrangular 
pyramid.  In  the  female  the  clavicle  is  much  more  slender,  and  the  curvatures 
are  less  pronounced,  than  in  the  male :  the  strength  and  degree  of  curvature  of 
this  bone  are  proportionate  to  the  laborious  and  continued  exercise  of  the 
upper  extremity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  conceived  how  much  importance 
should  be  attached  in  forensic  medicine  to  the  characters  of  a  bone,  the  ex- 
amination of  which  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  determine  whether  the 
body  to  which  it  belonged  were  male  or  female,  and  whether  the  person  had 
been  engaged  in  a  laborious  manual  occupation,  or  the  contrary. 

Connections,  The  clavicle  articulates  with  three  bones,  the  sternum,  the 
scapula,  and  often  with  the  first  rib. 

Internal  structure.  With  regard  to  its  structure,  the  clavicle  appears  to  hold 
a  middle  place  between  the  long  bones  and  the  ribs ;  like  the  first,  in  fact,  it 
possesses  a  medullary  canal ;  but  it  approaches  the  structure  of  the  ribs  in  the 
contracted  dimensions  of  this  canal,  and  the  spongy  nature  of  its  ends.  In  ex- 
amining many  clavicles  belonging  to  the  collections  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
I  was  never  able  to  meet  with  one  that  had  traces  of  a  medullary  canal  ex- 
tending throughout  its  entire  length. 

Deoehpment  The  clavicle  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  early  period, 
about  the  thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  day :  its  dimensions,  compared  with  those  of 
the  other  bones  of  the  thoracic  extremities  present  considerable  variations  at 
different  ages.  In  the  second  month  of  foBtal  life  the  clavicle  has  already  ac- 
quired nearly  three  lines  in  length ;  at  this  time  it  is  at  least  four  times  the 
length  of  the  humerus  and  femur.  After  the  commencement  of  the  third 
month  it  is  not  more  than  half  as  long  agsdn  as  these  bones.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  month  it  is  still  longer  than  the  humerus,  which  does  not  exceed  it 
until  the  fourth  month.  Lastly,  in  the  foBtus  at  the  full  period  the  humerus 
does  not  exceed  the  clavicle  in  length  by  more  than  a  fourth,  while  in  the 
adult  it  becomes  twice  as  long. 

H  2 
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7a«  Scapula  (^.  42.). 

>r  (hoolder  blade,  forma  in  man  the  back  part  of  the  ahoolder ; 
in  a  great  nunber  of  animals  it  connitatea  the  en- 
tire shoulder.  Haced  like  a  sort  of  shield  upon  llie 
.^  baek  part  of  the  thoisi,  for  which  it  serre*  as  a 
means  of  protection  sgaiost  external  violence,  this 
*  bone  corresponds  vith  the  lateral  part  of  the  spine, 
which  it  approaches  or  qoin  accordioK  to  the  dif- 
ferent movements  of  the  upper  extremity,  to  which 
it  affords  a  moveable  point  of  attachment. 

Tbe  scapnla  is  proporUonally  larger  in  man  thsn 
in  the  lower  «"''"'■'«     It  it  an  ssynune 
broad,  thin,  and  triungnltr,  presenting  ti 
three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

The  lattrior  or  aalal  ma-face  i« 
Dpon  the  thoiai ;  it  is  concave,  t 
named  the  sui-scapular  Jbua.  In  this  we  obtem 
ridgea  directed  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and 
trtm  withont  inwards.*  In  a  welt  formed  saljecl, 
this  sur&ce  should  be  eiaetty  filled  to  the  aurftce  of  the  thorax  i  but  when 
the  chest  is  contracted,  as  in  pfathisical  patients,  the  acapnia  does  not  partici- 
pate in  an  eqnal  degree  in  this  alteradon,  and  there  ia  etmsequently  a  dispro- 
portion  and  change  of  relative  position,  lo  soch  a  degree  that  the  bc^iiiIm  tern 
a  prqjection  behind,  and  are  u>  some  meaanre  detached  from  the  libs  like 
wings :  hence  the  expression  of  aapida  data,  applied  to  the  exteni&l  aspect  of 
the  shoulder-blades  in  phthisical  persons. 

ThepoKm'or  or  nptrjicitil  nrface  (Jig.  43.)  is  divided  into  two  diatiuot  parts 
by  a  triangulBr  emmence  named  (As  spins  of  the  scapula  (a).  Tbia  sfone, 
silnated  at  the  junction  of  the  npper  with  the  three  lower  fbiutlig  of  the  bone, 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  by  a  thick  edge,  which  tmversea  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  scapula ;  the  spine  is  then  directed  horizontallj  backwards, 
outwards  and  a  little  upwards,  and  presents  for  our  notice  an  upper  and  a  laetr 
tarfact,  which  form  part  of  tbe  ■npra.^pinous  and  the  in&a-spinouiB  fbsas ;  an 
exiemat  border  (c)  short,  concave,  tbick  and  smooth ;  and  a  poaterier  borda-  (a), 
very  thick  and  uauous,  which  has  at  its  inner  end  a  triangular  smooth  soince 
(d),  over  which  the  trapezius  muscle  glides.  This  border  is  placed  alniMt 
immediately  under  the  akin,  and  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  living  sabjeot, 
even  in  very  corpulent  individuals. 

Instead  of  umting  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  the  external  and  the  poaterior 
borders  of  the  spine  are  continued  into  a  process  named  aeromioit  (e),  (from 
ILipoi  the  summit  and  &iuis),  because  tlus  process  forms  the  hi|^iest  point  at  the 
shoulder.  The  acromion  then  forms  a  continuation  of  the  spine,  which  spears 
to  he  its  root.  At  the  place  where  the  spine  is  continuous  with  the  acromiim, 
there  is  a  coQtrnctian,  a  sort  of  pedicle,  above  which  the  acromion  enlarges, 
and  becomes  curved  into  a  triangular  arch  presenting  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
Bortiice,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  edge,  a  base  and  a  summit.  The  poelaiar  tut- 
face  of  the  acromion  is  convex  and  rough,  and  is  separated  from  the  akin  by 
ftbroos  tissue  and  a  synovial  bursa.  The  anttrior  anface  is  concave  and 
smootli,  and  corresponds  to  the  shoulder  j<nnt.    The  upper  edge  has  a  fiMette 
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wtiek  articulates  with  a  corresponding  snrfiice  on  the  oUvide ;  the  hwer  edge 
k  eonvex  and  rough ;  the  wmwut  forms  the  highest  point  of  the  shoulder ;  the 
iue  is  continnoas  with  the  sjnne ;  the  narrowness  of  this  base  or  pedicle  of 
the  acromion  explains  the  possibili^  of  fractures  at  this  point 

The  whole  of  the  posterior  snrfiu^e  of  the  scapula,  above  the  scapular  spine, 
forms  the  eupra-gpimms  fossa  (/),  which  is  narrow  at  its  outer  part,  and  a 
little  enlarged  and  shallower  at  ihe  inner,  and  is  filled  by  the  tvpra^tpinatuM 
wauelt.  All  that.is  below  the  spine  forms  the  u^a-spimnu  foua  (^),  which  is 
occupied  by  the  infra-spinatus  muscle.  Towards  the  outer  part,  this  fossa 
presents  a  vertical  rid^  which  marks  off  a  narrow  surface,  elongated  trom 
above  downwards,  and  itself  divided  by  an  oblique  ridge  into  two  smaller  sur- 
ftces,  the  superior  (A)  of  which  gives  attachment  to  Uie  teres  minor  muscle, 
and  the  inferior  (t)  to  the  teres  major. 

Of  the  three  borders  or  cosUe  of  the  scapula  the  intemal,  which  is  also  called 
ihebate,  posterior  coeta^or  vertebral  border  (kdt),  is  the  longest  of  the  three  in  the 
homan  subject ;  in  the  lower  animals  it  is  the  shortest  It  is  thin,  slopes  from 
vithont  inwards  in  the  upper  fourth  of  its  extent,  and  from  witliin  outwards 
k  the  three  inferior  fourUis,  which  gives  it  an  angular  form.  The  spine  of 
tbe  scapula  meets  the  base  at  this  angle  (<f). 

The  SMperior  or  cervical  border,  or  superior  coeta  (A  r),  is  the  thinnest ;  we 
observe  on  it  a  notch  (r)  of  variaUe  size,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by 
Beans  of  a  ligament,  and  gives  passage  to  the  supra-scapular  nerve,  occasionally 
also  to  the  vessels  of  that  name 

The  external  or  axilkuy  border,  or  inferior  coeia  (e  I),  is  the  thickest  part 
of  the  scapula.  It  is  separated  from  the  thorax  b^  an  interval,  ^e  extent  of 
which  determines  the  depth  of  the  cavity  of  the  axilla.  Its  thickness  increases 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part,  where  there  is  a  depression  («)  frt>m  which 
the  long  bead  of  the  triceps  muscle  arises. 

Amgue,  Two  of  the  three  angles  of  the  scapula  are  intended  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  principal  muscles  belonging  to  this  bone ;  the  third  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  shoulder  joint 

The  intemal  angle  (A)  is  that  which  approaches,  most  to  a  right  angle.  In 
robust  subjects  it  presents  a  marked  impression  for  the  insertion  of  the  levator 
anguli  scapulsB  muscle. 

The  inferior  angle  (t)  is  very  acute,  and  is  marked  internally  by  inequalities 
fsr  the  attachment  of  the  serratus  magnus.  This  angle  is  only  covered  by 
the  skin  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  and  is  consequently  more  liable  than 
the  other  two  to  fracture  from  external  violence. 

The  external  or  glenoid  angle  (m)  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  scapula :  it  is 
hollowed  into  an  oval  cavity,  the  long  diameter  of  which  is  vertical,  and  the 
small  end  of  the  oval  uppermost  This  cavity,  called  the  glenoid  cavity  (m)  of 
the  scapula,  belongs  to  the  shoulder  joint ;  it  is  supported  by  a  contracted 
portion  (it)  called  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  strong  pro- 
eess  (a)  named  coracoid  from  a  ftmcied  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  raven.  This 
process  is  directed  outwards  and  forwards  like  a  finger  in  a  state  of  semi- 
flexion :  -  its  lower  sariace  which  looks  outwards  is  concave  and  smooth,  and  is 
eurved  to  correspond  with  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  its  upper  sur&ce  is  con- 
vex and  ron^  and  articulates  with  the  clavicle.  Its  summit  is  rough,  and 
aiEords  attachment  to  muscles. 

Connections.    The  scapula  is  articulated  with  the  clavicle  and  the  humerus. 

Internal  strvcture.  There  is  very  little  spongy  substance  in  the  composition 
of  the  scapula,  as  may  be  well  observed  in  the  supra  and  infra-spinous  fossae, 
where  we  can  scarcely  make  use  of  a  file,  without  breaking  through  the  very 
thin  lamina  of  compact  tissue  of  which  the  bone  is  composed  at  ti^ese  points. 
The  spongy  tissue  occupies  the  axillary  border,  the  spine,  the  articular 
angle,  the  acromion,  and  ihe  coracoid  process. 

Devebpmenx.  Hie  scapula  is  developed  firom  six  points ;  one  primitive  for 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  five  epiphysary  or  complementary,  viz.  one  for  the 
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ooncoid  process,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  posterior  border,  and  one 
for  the  inferior  angle. 

The  osseous  point  of  the  body  appears  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month 
of  utero-gestation  in  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  under  the  form  of  an  irregularly- 
quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  any 
vestige  of  the  scapular  spine.  It  is  not  until  the  third  month  that  this  process 
becomes  apparent ;  and  at  that  period  the  ossification  has  made  so  little  progress 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  that  the  spine,  which  subsequently  is 
situated  below  the  upper  fourth  of  the  scapula,  is  then  sufficiently  elevated  to 
project  beyond  the  upper  part  of  that  bone.  The  spine  is  never  developed 
from  a  separate  point,  but  sprouts  as  it  were  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone. 

The  osseous  point  of  the  coracoid  process  appears  sometimes  at  birth,  but 
generally  during  the  first  year. 

The  osseous  germ  of  the  base  of  the  acromion  process,  which  has  a  rounded 
form,  is  developed  before  the  fifteenth  year.  That  of  the  summit  of  the 
acromion  does  not  become  visible,  until  fh)m  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
year ;  that  is  the  time  at  which  the  coracoid  process  is  united  to  the  body  of 
the  bone.  It  is  very  variable  in  its  shape,  being  sometimes  like  a  narrow  band, 
sometimes  forming  by  itself  the  greatest  part  of  the  process. 

The  osseous  point  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  developed  during  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  year. 

The  osseous  point  of  the  vertebral  border  extends  along  the  whole  posterior 
costa  as  a  long  marginal  epiphysis,  analogous  to  that  which  we  shall  after- 
wards describe  as  existing  on  the  haunch  bone.  It  is  not  formed  till  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  year. 

The  union  of  these  different  osseous  pointa  does  not  conmience  until  the 
fifteenth  year,  at  which  time  the  coracoid  process  becomes  joined  to  the  body 
of  the  bone.  The  other  points  unite  at  various  periods,  which  have  not  yet 
been  determined  with  much  exactness.  The  osseous  point  of  the  vertebral 
border  remains  the  longest  separate  of  all.  The  union  of  all  these  points  is 
not  completed  until  the  time  when  the  growth  of  the  body  is  terminated. 

The  ShouMer  in  General. 

Considered  as  forming  only  one  piece,  the  shoulder  represents  a  bony  girdle 
intended  to  serve  as  a  ^crum  to  the  upper  extremities.  This  girdle  is  in- 
complete in  front  opposite  the  sternum,  and  behind  in  the  region  of  the 
vertebral  column.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  two  shoulders  are  inde- 
pendent in  their  motions,  while  the  pelvis,  which  forms  an  analogous  structure 
for  the  lower  extremities,  is  a  continuous  whole,  the  different  parts  of  which 
cannot  move  upon  each  other.  The  shoulders  are  fixed  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  so  greatiy  increase  its  apparent  dimensions,  that  the  chest, 
when  they  are  attached,  resembles  a  cone  with  the  base  upwards,  while  in  its 
true  shape  it  is  a  cone  with  the  base  below.  The  shoulder  is  moulded  exactiy 
upon  the  thorax  in  front  and  behind;  on  the  outside  it  is  separated  from  it  by 
an  interval  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  axilla. 

The  circumstance  which  principally  determines  the  transverse  breadth  of  the 
shoulders  in  the  female,  is  the  length  of  the  clavicle  —  in  the  male  it  is  the 
breadth  of  the  scapula.  The  length  of  the  clavicle  and  the  width  of  the  chest 
in  front  and  at  the  upper  part  in  the  female,  are  evidentiy  connected  with  the 
large  size  of  the  mammae ;  and  the  greater  development  of  the  scapulae  in  the 
male  evidentiy  corresponds  with  his  greater  muscular  power. 

General  Development  of  tJie  Shoulder, 

The  development  of  the  shoulder  is  remarkable  for  its  precocity.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  considerable  length,  the  well  defined  form,  and  the  double 
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earyatare  of  the  festal  clavicle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  long  bones  are  still  straight, 
prove  the  rapidity  with  which  this  part  of  the  skeleton  is  developed.  On  the 
other  hand,  &e  size  of  the  scapula,  which  is  already  considerable,  and  the  very 
tdvanced  state  of  ossification  of  the  part  that  sustains  the  glenoid  cavity,  which 
enables  it  very  soon  to  afford  a  sufiBcient  resistance  to  the  movements  of  the  hume- 
ras,  equally  concur  in  demonstrating  the  same  fact  This  rapid  development  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  because  the 
sternum  and  the  cervical  vertebrse,  which  are  still  more  closely  approximated  to 
ti]£  centre  of  the  circulation,  are  proportionally  much  slower  in  their  ossification. 

The  Arm. 
TTie  Humerus  {^fig*  43.). 

The  AvmeriM,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  is  situated  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
fi!>rearni,  at  tiie  side  of  th^  thorax.  It  is  the  longest  and  the 
strongest  of  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  pro- 
portionally shorter  in  individuals  of  the  Caucasian  or  white 
races,  than  in  the  Ethiopian,  which  in  this  respect  presents 
some  analogy  to  the  Ape  tribes.  Its  direction  is  vertical, 
that  is,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  but  with  some  degree 
of  obliquity  downwards  and  inwards.  This  obliquity  is  much 
fu  ^  ij  H  greater  in  the  femur,  the  bone  of  the  lower  extremity  which 
corresponds  with  the  humerus.  The  distance  between  the 
humeri  is  much  greater  in  man  than  in  quadrupeds,  cor- 
responding with  the  different  shape  of  the  thorax,  which,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  is  flattened  from  before  backwards 
in  the  human  subject,  and  laterally  in  quadrupeds.  The  hu- 
merus is  not  curved  as  regards  its  axis,  but  it  presents  a  very 
marked  curvature  of  torsion^  which  gives  rise  to  a  remarkable 
groove,  that  lodges  the  deep  artery  and  the  radial  nerve  as 
they  turn  round  the  bone  in  a  part  of  their  course. 

The  humerus  is  a  long  asymmetrical  bone,  presenting  for 
examination  a  body  (a)  and  two  extremities  (b  c) ',  the  upper  of 
these  is  rounded,  and  is  called  the  head  (6). 

The  lower  half  of  the  body  of  the  humerus  is  prismatic 
and  triangular;  the  upper  is  cylindrical.  It  has  three  sur-. 
faces  an  external,  an  internal,  and  a  posterior,  and  three  edges. 
an  external,  an  internal,  and  an  anterior. 

The  external  surface  (d  e)  presents,  1.  a  remarkable  mus- 
cular impression,  shaped  like  the  letter  V,  with  the  point 
turned  downwards ;  Ibis  is  the  deltoid  impression  (cT),  and  is 
generally  situated  below  the  upper  third  of  the  bone,  but 
sometimes  at  the  middle :  2.  the  groove  oj  torsion  (/)  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  the  depth  of  which  is 
'  "  ""  always  proportional  to  the  prominence  of  the  deltoid  mark. 
Below  the  groove  the  external  surface  (e)  looks  forwards,  and  is  slightly  con- 
cave. 

The  internal  surface  (a)  is  an  oblique  plane,  looking  forwards  and  inwards ; 
the  brachial  artery  runs  along  it,  and  therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  obliquity  of  the  surface,  in  order  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  compress  the  vessel  force  may  be  applied  in  the  proper  direction.  Its  upper 
part  which  looks  forwards,  is  broader  than  the  lower  which  is  turned  inwards. 
On  this  sur&ce  we  observe,  1.  the  bicipital  groove  (g)  which  will  be  particularly 
noticed  afterwards, ;  2.  the  principal  nutritious  foramen  (v)  of  the  humerus, 
^hich  passes  downwards  into  the  interior*;  3.  an  obscurely  marked  impression 
for  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 


•  There  are  some  varieties  in  the  situation  of  the  nutritious  foramen, 
external,  or  even  posterior  surface  of  the  bone. 
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The  po&Urior  surface  is  smooth,  round,  and  much  brotder  below  than  above; 
it  is  covered  by  the  triceps. 

Of  the  three  edgee,  the  anterior  (A  t)  is  a  rough  ridge,  round  and  blunt  belo% 
biitarcated  above,  so  as  to  form  the  two  borders  of  the  l^pital  groove  ($r),  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  deepest  of  all  the  tendinous  grooves  in  the  body,  and 
lodges  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  The  two  borders  (the  exter- 
nal (A)  and  the  internal  (A)  are  very  prominent  and  rough,  and  afford  attach- 
ments to  powerful  muscles.  It  should  be  remarked  that  Sie  anterior  branch  of 
the  V,  represented  by  the  deltoid  impression,  is  blended  with  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  bicipital  groove,  and  greatly  increases  its  prominence. 

The  other  two  edges  of  the  humerus,  vis.  the  external  (d  I)  and  the  in- 
ternal (v  r)  are  blunt  and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  their  upper  two-thirdi, 
but  sharp  and  prominent  at  their  lower  parts,  especially  the  external  edge^ 
which  curves  forwards  and  gives  attachment  to  a  great  number  of  musdei 
Tliis  edge  is  also  interrupted  in  it^  course  by  the  groove  of  torsion. 

The  lower  or  cubital  extremity  (c)  of  the  humerus  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  with  a  transverse  duuneter  four  times  longer  than  the  antero-pos- 
tenor.  It  presents  a  series  of  eminences  and  depressions  arranged  in  the  same 
transverse  line,  vis.  counting  firom  without  inwards,  1.  an  external  tuberont/ 
(/)  called  epicomfyle  by  Chanssier,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  outer 
border,  and  gives  insertion  to  almost  all  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  fbrearm : 
2.  the  emaB  nead  (m)  of  the  humerus  (humeral  condyle  of  Chanssier),  a  rounded 
eminence,  bent  forwards  and  oblong  firom  befbre  backwards.  The  small  head 
articulates  with  the  radius  and  is  surmounted  in  front  by  a  superficial  depression 
intended  to  receive  the  rim  of  the  shallow  cup-like  cavity  on  the  top  of  the 
radius.  3.  An  articular  furrow  (n)  extending  obliquely  from  behind  forwards, 
and  from  without  inwards,  and  separating  the  small  head  fW>m  4.  the  trocUea(e) 
or  articular  jndley  of  the  humenu,  which  is  also  directed  from  behind  forwards, 
and  firom  without  inwards,  is  excavated  like  the  groove  of  a  pulley  in  its  long 
diameter,  and  the  inner  border  of  which  descends  much  lower  than  the  outer. 
This  trochlea  articulates  with  a  corresponding  sur&ce  on  the  ulna,  and  is 
surmounted  in  fh>nt  by  a  small  cavity  named  coronoid  (o),  and  behind  by  a 
much  larger  depression,  the  cieeranoid  cauity.  These  two  cavities,  the  anterior 
of  which  receives  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  during  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  posterior,  the  olecranon,  during  its  extension,  are  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  very  thin  translucent  lamina  of  bone,  which  is  sometimes 
perforated,  so  that  they  communicate  with  each  other.  5.  The  internal  tuberoeity 
or  epitrochlea  (r)*  which  is  bent  inwards,  is  much  more  prominent  than  the 
external,  forming  a  projection  which  can  be  easily  felt  under  the  skill,  and 
gives  attachment  to  almost  all  the  muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
tiie  forearm. 

The  superior  or  scapular  extremity  of  the  humerus,  much  larger  than  the 
inferior  presents,  1.  the  heitd  (6),  a  sphenoidal  eminence,  forming  about  one- 
third  of  a  sphere.  It  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  is 
bounded  in  the  two  upper  thirds  of  its  circumference  by  a  circular  furrow. 
Hie  constriction  resulting  fi-om  this  farrow  has  been  improperly  called  the 
anatomical  nech  of  the  humerus  («).  The  only  part  which  could  possibly  be 
considered  as  the  neck,  is  a  portion  of  the  bone  which  prqjects  on  the  inner 
side,  and  appears  to  support  the  head.  It  is  of  importance  not  to  confound  the 
circular  constriction  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  being  called  the  anatomical 
neck,  with  what  is  denominated  the  surgical  nech  (at  A),  which  is  nothing  more 
than  that  slightiy  contracted  portion  of  the  bone  which  supports  the  whole  of 
its  upper  extremity.  The  presence  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  articular  sur£BU!e,  cause  the  axis  of  this  surface  to 
form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  rest  oi  the  bone.  2.  Two  other 
eminences  named  greater  (<)  and  lesser  (u)  tuberosities  (Jrochiter  and  trochm  of 

*  Epitrochlea,  fh)m  isri,  upon,  and  rftx"*  to  turn.    Epicondyle,  from  St<,  upon,  and  «i»^X«c. 
an  eminence. 
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er),  aad  which  might  be  called  the  great  and  §maB  trochoMtert  of  the 
I :  they  are  sepan^  by  the  bicipital  groove.    The  smaller,  which  it 
t  g^yea  atteehment  to  the  sub-scapular  muscle;  the  larger  which  is  ex- 
pfresents  three  surftces,  each  of  which  gives  attachment  to  a  muscle, 
lefioiw.    The  humerus  articulates  with  the  scapula,  the  radius,  and  the 

m/  ttrvcture.    The  two  extremities  of  the  humerus  are  cellular ;  the 
is  compact     It  has  a  very  large  medullary  canal. 
^opmenL     The  humerus  is  developed  from  seven  points ;  one  for  the 
ro  for  the  upper  end,  and  four  for  the  lower. 

irst  osseous  point  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  from  the  thirtieth  to 
ieth  day,  in  form  of  a  small  solid  cylinder,  which  progressively  extends 
both  extremities.  At  birth,  and  during  the  course  of  the  first  year, 
emities  are  still  cartilaginous.  Theossific  point  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year ;  and  that  of  the  great  tube- 
xun  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  thirtieth  month.  It  has  not  in  my  opinion 
nred  that  there  is  any  special  pdnt  for  the  lesser  tuberosity.  The  ossifi- 
f  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  commences  after  that  of  the  upper.  At 
rs  and  a  half  an  osseous  point  is  developed,  corresponding  to  tiie  small 
condyle  of  the  humerus;  at  seven  years  another  nodule  appears  in  the 
ilea }  at  twelve  years  a  third  point,  which  forms  the  inner  edge  of  the 
. ;  and  lastly,  at  sixteen  years,  a  fourth  point  for  the  epioondyle. 
;wo  points  of  ossification  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  unite  firom  the 
o  the  ninth  year.  The  four  points  of  the  lower  end  are  joined  tc^ether 
Allowing  order :  in  the  twelfth  year  the  two  points  of  tiie  trochlea,  in 
seuth  year  the  trochlea,  the  epicondyle,  and  the  small  head.  The  two 
ties  are  united  to  the  shaft  firom  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 
ion  of  the  lower  end  always  precedes  that  of  the  upper  by  one  year, 
li  the  latter  first  becomes  ossified. 

The  Forearm. 

The  Vina  {fig.  44.). 

K^wi,  or  cubitus  J  so  called  because  it  forms  the  elbow,  is  situated  between 
the  humerus  and  the  carpus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  radius,  with 
which  it  articulates  above  and  below,  but  from  which  it  is  separated 
in  the  middle.  It  is  the  longer  and  the  larger  of  the  bones  of  the 
fore  arm.  When  the  whole  limb  is  in  the  vertical  position,  this 
bone  slants  a  little  from  above  downwards  and  outwards.  It  is  a 
long  and  asymmetrical  bone,  much  larger  above  than  below,  pris- 
matic, triangular,  and  slightly  twisted  upon  itself :  it  is  divided  into 
a  shaft  and  extremities. 

The  body  or  ahafl  (a)  of  the  bone  is  larger  above  than  below,  is 
slightly  curved  forwards,  and  has  three  surges  and  three  edges. 

The  anterior  surface  (a)  is  broad  above,  and  becomes  gradually 
narrower  towards  the  lower  part    On  it  we  observe  the  nutritious 
[     foramen  (above  a),  which  penetrates  from  below  upwards,  t.  e,  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction  of  the  nutritious  canal  in  the  hume- 
rus. 

The  posterior  surface  (d)  is  slightly  convex,  and  is  divided  lon- 
gitudinally by  a  prominent  vertical  line  into  two  portions,  the  inner 
of  which  is  the  broader.  The  internal  surface  is  very  broad  above, 
and  much  smaller  at  its  lower  end,  which  is  inmiediately  subcuta- 
neous. It  is  smooth  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Of  the  three 
edges  the  external  (e)  is  the  sharpest,  especially  in  the  middle ;  it 
commences  above,  below  a  small  articular  surface,  and  is  efifaced  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone  It  gives  attachmeiit  to  the  interosseous 
ligament,  a  sort  of  fibrous  membrane  stretched  between  the  toi^xui 
The  anterior  ed^e  (n/m)  is  blunt,  and  is  intended  foT  m\i^\]i\ax  Vsi- 
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sertions ;  towards  its  lo-wer  part  it  bendi  slightly  forwards,  becomes  rough,  and 
terminates  in  front  of  a  pointed  eminence  called  the  styloid  process  (m) :  it  com- 
mences above  by  a  very  marked  projection  (n),  on  the  inside  of  an  eminence 
named  the  coronoid  process  of  the  uhia.  The  posterior  edge  commences  below 
the  olecranon  by  a  bifurcated  extremity ;  it  terminates  insensibly  towards  the 
lower  fourth  of  the  bone ;  this  edge  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  throughout  its 
whole  extent 

The  superior  or  humeral  extremity  (&)  of  the  ulna  presents  a  considerable  en- 
largement ;  it  is  hollowed  in  front  into  a  hook-like  cavity,  which  articulates 
with  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  to  the  shape  of  which  it  is  adapted.  This 
cavity,  which  forms  almost  half  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  is  cajled  the  great 
sigmoid  cavity  (b  g  k)  of  the  ulna,  because  it  has  been  compared  to  the  letter 
sigma  of  the  Greek  alphabet  It  has  a  vertical  branch,  which  forms  the  olecranon 
process  (6),  and  a  horizontal  one  named  the  coronoid  process  (A).  There  is  a  sort 
of  constriction  at  the  place  (g)  where  these  two  branches  meet ;  this  is  the 
weakest  point  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  and  is  consequently  the  almost  in- 
variable seat  of  fractures  of  Che  olecranon.  The  olecranon  (6),  so  named  from 
&\4vri,  the  elbow,  and  Kpdtfov  the  head,  because  it  constitutes  the  most  prominent 
part,  or  head  of  the  elbow,  presents,  1.  a  posterior  surfieu^e,  smooth  above,  and 
rough  and  irregular  below,  where  it  gives  insertion  to  the  triceps  ;  2.  an  an- 
terior or  articular  surface,  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  lateral  parts  of 
unequal  magnitude ;  3.  two  borders  more  or  less  rough,  in  different  subjects, 
which  afiford  attachments  to  the  triceps  muscle ;  4.  a  base,  with  the  constriction 
we  have  before  described ;  5.  the  summit  having  the  form  of  a  curved  beak, 
which  is  received  into  the  olecranal  cavity  of  the  humerus  during  extension  of 
the  fore-ann. 

The  horizontal  branch  of  the  sigmoid  cavity,  or  the  coronoid  process  (A), 
presents,  1.  a  rough  inferior  surface  (t),  on  which  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle 
is  inserted ;  2.  a  superior  surfieu^e  divided  into  two  uneqoal  parts  by  a  ridge, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  divides  the  articular  sur&ce  of  the  ole- 
cranon ;  3.  an  internal  rough  edge  (n),  bent  inwards,  and  giving  insertion  to  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint ;  4.  an  external  edge  marked  by  a 
small  cavity  which  is  oblong  from  before  backwards,  and  slightly  concave  in 
the  same  direction,  and  is  called  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  {k)  of  the  ulna :  below 
this  small  cavity  is  a  rough,  triangular,  and  deeply  excavated  surfkce,  to  which 
the  supinator  brevis  muscle  is  attached ;  5.  an  anterior  sinuous  edge,  with  a 
projection  or  beak  which  is  received  into  the  coronoid  cavity  of  the  humerus 
during  flexion  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  presents  a  small  rounded  enlargement  (e), 
which  has  been  called  the  head  of  the  ulna.  We  observe  on  the  outside  an 
articular  facette  (/),  convex,  and  elongated  from  before  backwards,  which  is 
received  into  a  corresponding  concave  surface  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
radius.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  head  a  vertical  cylindrical  process  arises, 
called  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  (m),  the  point  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  joint  The  head  of  the  ulna  presents 
below  a  smooth  surface  which  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  bone,  a  moveable 
fibro-cartilage  being  interposed ;  it  is  separated  from  the  styloid  process  behind 
by  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  a  tendon,  and  on  the  inside  by  a  slight  irregular 
depression  to  which  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  is  attached. 

Connections.  The  ulna  articulates  with  the  humerus,  the  radius,  and  the 
cuneiform  bone. 

Internal  structure.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  compact ;  the  two  extremities  are 
cellular,  especially  the  upper,  the  olecranon  process  of  which  resembles  a  short 
bone,  both  in  form  and  structure.  Sometimes  even,  as  Rosenmuller  has  observed, 
this  process  constitutes  really  a  short  bone,  entirely  separated  from  the  ulna. 

Development,  The  ulna  is  developed  from  three  points ;  one  for  the  shaft, 
and«one  for  each  extremity.  The  osseous  point  of  the  body  appears  first,  fh)m 
the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fortieth  day,  or  a  little  later  than  that  of  the  humerus. 
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At  biiih,  the  extremities  are  entirely  cartilaginous;  they  do  not  begin  to  ossify 
until  the  sixth  year,  the  lower  one  having  the  priority.  The  coronoid  process 
ii  formed  by  extension  of  the  ossific  point  of  the  shaft.  The  nodule  of  the 
olecranon  appears  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  The  upper  extremity  is 
uuted  to  the  shaft  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year ;  the  lower  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

The  Radius  (Jig*  45.). 

The  mdius,  so  named  because  it  has  been  compared  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel, 
^  is  situated  between  the  humerus  and  the  carpus,  on  the  outside  of 
the  i^na,  to  which  it  is  contiguous  above  and  below,  and  from  which 
it  is  separated  in  the  middle  by  the  interosseous  space.  It  is  some- 
what smaller  and  shorter  than  the  ulna,  and  has  a  vertical  direction. 
It  is  a  long  and  asymmetrical  bone,  prismatic  and  triangular  in  its 
shape :  its  lower  end  is  the  larger,  and  its  shaft  is  slightly  curved ; 
it  consists  of  a  shaft  and  extremities. 

The  shaft  (o),  smaller  above  than  below,  presents  a  slight  curv- 
ature with  the  concavity  looking  inwards :  this  circumstance  in- 
creases the  distance  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  t.  e.  the  inter- 
%4d.£||  osseous  space.  It  has  three  surfaces,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and 
an  external,  and  three  edges.  The  anterior  surface  (o),  narrow 
above  and  broad  below,  presents  (above  o)  the  orifice  of  the  nu- 
tritious canal,  which,  Uke  that  of  the  ulna  runs  upwards,  or  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  humerus.  It  is  somewhat  excavated, 
and  gives  attachment  to  many  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  posterior  surface  also  slightly  hollowed,  gives  attachment  to  se- 
veral of  the  deep-seated  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
external  surface^  convex  and  rounded,  is  of  equal  breadth  in  almost 
its  whole  extent,  and  presents  near  the  middle  a  rough  surface  for 
the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres. 

Of  the  three  edges  one  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior,  and  the 
third  internal:  the  anterior  edge  (Jtrs)  is  blunt  superiorly  ;  it  commences  below 
a  marked  projection,  named  the  bicipital  tuberosity,  or  tubercle  of  the  radius  (Jt) ; 
fix>m  this  point  it  passes  obliquely  outwards,  and  terminates  below,  in  front  of 
another  eminence  called  the  styloid  process  (js)  of  the  radius.  The  posterior 
edge,  less  prominent  than  the  anterior,  forms  a  scarcely  perceptible  demarcation 
betweeen  the  two  surfaces  which  it  separates ;  it  is  pretty  well  marked  in  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  but  hardly  distinguishable  above  and  below.  The  internal 
edge  (t  y)  is  sharp,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  ridge ;  it  commences  below  the  bi- 
cipitsJ  tuberosity,  and  extends  to  a  small  articular  cavity  (^),  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  This  edge  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous 
ligament  in  its  whole  extent 

The  superior  or  humeral  extremity  (u),  called  also  the  head  of  the  radius^  ex- 
pands in  form  of  a  shallow  but  regularly  shaped  cup,  the  cavity  corresponding 
with  the  small  head  of  the  humerus,  which  it  partially  receives.  It  is  bounded 
by  a  circular  border  with  a  vertical  articular  surface  (t;),  varying  in  breadth  in 
different  points,  being  nearly  three  lines  broad  on  the  inside  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  The  head  of  the  radius  is  supported  by 
a  constricted  portion,  or  neck  (w),  of  a  cyUndrical  form,  and  five  or  six  lines  in 
length,  which  is  obliquely  directed  from  above  downwards,  and  from  without 
inwards.  At  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  radius,  on  the  inside,  we 
see  a  very  marked  process,  called  bicipital  tuberosity  (f)»  Its  posterior  half  is 
rough,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  the  anterior  is 
8m<x>th  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  glides  over  it,  before  reaching  its  point  of 
insertion. 

The  inferior  or  carpal  extremity  (x),  which  is  the  largest  part  of  the  radius, 
is  irregularly  qoadrilateraL    Its  lower  surface  is  articular,  smooth,  concave, 
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ixngaltTiy  triangular,  and  diTuled  by  s  imall  ant«ro-pa«terior  ridge  into  two 
parts,  ao  mternal  which  articolatea  with  the  acmilnnar  bone  of  the  wriM,  aod 
an  eitemal  whiclL  articnlates  with  the  Kaphoid.  In  the  oataide  of  thii 
rar&ce,  we  obaene  a  pTismid*],  trUngnlar  proceu,  tlightl;  bent  ontwardai 
this  is  the  ityloid  proctu  (t)  of  the  radius,  shorter  aod  much  thicker  than  the 
Bijioid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  like  it  giving  attachment  to  one  of  the  laUnl 
ligaments  of  the  wrist  Joint.  The  circttmference  of  this  end  of  the  bone  ex- 
hibits tn  fnmt  Borne  inequalities  to  which  the  Ulterior  ligament  of  the  writt  ii 
attached ;  btfmd  and  on  the  oatiide,  it  is  marked  b;  the  following  tendiikoiu 
grooves,  vii.  proceeding  troni  witboul  inwards,  1.  an  oblique  groove  on  the 
ezlemsl  surface  of  the  stjiloid  process,  which  shows  the  trace  of  a  langilndiiul 
division  markiiig  ont  two  secondary  furrows ;  2.  a  groove  bonnded  by  project- 
ing edges,  and  subdivided  into  two  secondary  ones  by  a  longitudinal  ridge,  loi 
elevated  than  the  lateral  border ;  3.  a  somewhat  deeper  groove,  also  divided 
into  two  tecondary  furroiTB  of  nnequal  dimensions,  by  n  very  prominent  line.* 
Od  the  intide  (i/),  the  lower  end  of  tbe  ladins  is  slightly  excavated,  to  artica- 
late  with  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  ulna. 

Conatctiont.  The  radins  articulates  with  the  hnmerns,  the  olnft,  the  sca- 
phoid and  semilunar  bones. 

Intmud  itnu^ture.  The  two  extremities  of  the  radint  are  cellular,  and  an 
covered  by  a  very  brittle  layer  of  compact  tissue :  the  shaft  U  almoM  •■• 
tirely  formed  of  compact  tissue,  and  has  a  very  narrow  medullary  canaL 

Devdopnient.  The  radios  is  developed  fiT>m  three  poinla,  wie  for  the  body, 
and  one  for  each  extremity.  The  osseous  point  of  the  body  appean  some  dayi 
before  that  of  the  ulna ;  the  lower  extremity  is  developed  aboat  the  aeoond 
year :  the  upper  at  nine  years.  The  upper  eitreniity,  which  is  last  in  bepii- 
ning  to  ossify,  becomes  nuited  to  the  body  of  the  bone  about  the  twelfth  year, 
whilst  the  lower  extremity  is  not  joined  nntil  firom  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year. 

The  Hand  ijig.  46,). 
The  hand  is  tbe  last  part  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  the  fsma  of  toodi 
and  of  prehension ;  and  as  it  serves  both  for  pnr> 
poses  which  demand  great  force,  andfbr  nudi** 
require  extreme  delicacy^,  it*  osseooa  yut  b  IB 
constTDcted  as  to  combine  great  atdiditj  wilfc 
great  mobility.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-wvaa 
bones,  exclnaive  of  the  sesamwd  boiie&  1%I 
hand  exists  only  in  man  and  in  the  apa ;  atd  tti 
importance  is  so  great,  that  it  has  been  eMtndend 
by  nstomlists  as  establishing  a  fimdamental  aha> 
raster  of  the  species.  Mao  alone  constHoM  At 
class  of  bimana,  tbe  apes  fbrm  the  claai  qnadn- 
mana  ;  but  in  the  hand  of  the  ape,  compared  with 
that  of  man,  we  find  great  inferiority. 

The  hand,  conudered  as  part  of  the  skeleton. 
Is  composed  of  five  series  of  small  colnmna.  Each 
scries  consists  of  four  pieces,  excepting  die  ooiar 
one,  which  has  three  only.  The  five  aerie*  ti 
columns  converge  so  us  to  unite  with  %  bcny 
mass,  composed  of  eight  bones  (aioi)  artioolated 
together,  and  forming  by  their  junction  the  base  of  the  hand  or  tbe  wrtit 
This  bony  mass  is  called  the  carjna.  Tbe  five  columns  (*  A),  next  the  caipim 
have  received  the  name  of  nKlaearpal  Ixmtt  ;  by  their  union  they  f<Hm  Oe 
•  Id  the  dacripUoo  of  the  miBcl«»,  we  thiJI  point  out  the  ttndMi  whleh  occoplei  <Kt>  of 
we  do  not  diiMile,  when  IheWiei  md  muicle.  are  alrPi^  known,  irill  and  ■  (•<>«  inth.  UUa 
St  the  md  of  toe  P«1  demoted  to  a,B\ofl-  Wo  hsTonc^rad  here  tie  miBcuif  iDMrtHm^  b^ 
auie.  laitewl  of  toidenlng  the  memoir,  Ihev  are  uieftil  in  Biine  U»  stlonlion  upm  ttae  c4i]cA 
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waaearpu»y  wldch  corresponds  with  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  lastly,  the  oolmnot 
vhidi  sacceed  to  the  metacarpus  form  appendages,  which  are  entirely  iso- 
lated and  independent  of  each  other ;  these  are  the  fingers^  which  are  distin- 
ndshed  by  nmnerical  names  of  first,  second,  third,  fooi^,  and  fifth,  counting 
mm.  withoat  inwards,  the  hand  being  supine,  and  the  palm  turned  forwards ; 
ther  ar«  also  known  by  the  following  appellations :  th%mib^  index  or  indicator^ 
wiSdU,  ring,  and  awricukar  or  UtAe  Jm^er,  Each  finger  is  composed  of  three 
bones,  called  pAo/Scm^  (/mn),  distingmshed  also  successively,  from  above  down- 
wards, by  the  numerical  names  of  first,  second,  and  third.  The  third  bears 
also  the  name  of  wm^wd,  because  it  supports  the  nail ;  the  Ihumb  has  only  two 
phalanges  (/  x) ;  it  is  also  distinguished  from  tiie  other  fingers,  by  being  on  a 
plane  anterior  to  them. 

The  form  of  the  hand  leads  us  to  consider  separately  a  dorsal,  convex  snr- 
&ee,  the  back  of  the  hand ;  an  anterior  or  palmar  surface,  the  pabu  {fig,  46.) ; 
sn  ertemal  or  radial  edge  (a  n),  formed  by  the  thumb ;  an  internal  or  vlnar 
edge  (c  n^  formed  by  the  little  fineer ;  a  superior,  carpal,  or  onH-brachial  ex- 
tremity ;  and  an  inferior  or  digital  extremity,  composed  by  the  ends  of  the 
ingers,  which,  from  their  unequal  length,  form  a  curve  with  the  convexiiy 
downwards. 

The  natural  attitude  of  the  hand  is  that  of  pronation,  t.  e.  the  attitude  in 
vfaich  it  18  placed  when  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  instead  of  being  parallel  as 
m  sapinatioB,  are  crossed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  of  tiie  radius 
ii  in  fhmt  of  the  ulna.  The  hand  is  in  this  position  when  laying  hold  of  any 
fldng,  or  exercising  the  sense  of  touch.  For  fiicility  of  description  we  shall 
foppose  the  hand  to  be  in  the  state  of  supination,  and  the  palm  turned  for- 
wards. 

The  axis  of  the  hand  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  Carpus  {a  to  f^  fig*  46.). 

The  carpus  (irom  Kcynrb^,  wrist,  Kdfnrtiy,  to  lay  hold  of)  constitutes  the  bony 
structure  of  the  wrist ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  ahnost  elliptical  trans- 
versely. The  anterior  surface  (fig,  46.)  is  concave,  and  forms  a  deep  groove 
in  which  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  are  lodged.  The  posterior  surface 
is  convex,  and  in  contact  with  the  extensor  tendons.  They  are  both  traversed 
hy  waved  lines,  which  indicate  the  numerous  articulations  of  the  component 
bones.  The  upper  border  is  convex,  and  articulates  with  the  radius  and  ulna ; 
the  loMfer  is  irregular  and  sinuous,  and  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bone's. 

At  each  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  ellipse  represented  by  the  carpus,  we 
observe  two  eminences  which  form  a  projection  on  the  anterior  aspect,  and 
contribute  to  augment  the  depth  of  the  groove  which  it  forms.  The  two 
which  occupy  the  outer  edge  of  the  wrist  are  much  smaller  than  those  which 
are  rituated  on  its  inner  border. 

The  structure  of  the  carpus  is  remarkable  in  this  respect;  that  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  it  presents  in  a  given  space  a  much  greater  number  of  bones  than 
any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  It  consists  in  fact  of  eight  bones,  and  is 
scarcely  one  inch  in  height,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth.  These 
eig^t  bones  are  arranged  in  two  series,  or  rows ;  an  upper  proximal  or  anti' 
mehud  (abed),  and  a  lower  distal  or  metacarpal  (e  i  gf).  Each  of  these 
ranges  is  composed  of  four  bones ;  counting  from  the  external  or  radial  edge 
towards  the  internal  or  ulnar,  they  are,  in  the  first  row,  the  scaphoid  (a),  the 
sewulunar  (6),  the  cuneiform  (c),  (or  pyramidal),  and  the  pisiform  (d)  ;  in  the 
second  row,  trapezium  (e),  the  trapezoid  (i),  the  os  magnum  (g),  and  the  unci- 
forme  (f), 

I  shall  not  occupy  time  in  describing  successively  the  six  surfaces  on  each 
at  these  bones.  By  simply  explaining  the  law  which  regulates  their  configu- 
ration, I  shall  have  the  double  advantage  of  avoiding  proludty,  and  of  enablmg 
the  student  to  understand  more  correcUy  both  their  forms  and  relations. 
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Bones  of  th^  first  or  Anti-brachial  Rat^e, 

What  I  have  just  said  of  these  bones  does  not  apply  to  the  pisifonn,  which 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  particolar  characters,  and  merits  a 
special  notice.     With  regard  to  the  rest  * ,  viz.  the  scaphoid  (a),  the  semilunar 
(&),  and  the  cuneiform  (c),  it  may  be  remarked,  1.  that  they  articulate  by 
their  upper  surfaces  -with  the  fore-arm,  forming  a  sort  of  interrupted  condyle, 
t.  e.  one  consisting  of  several  pieces,  which  is  received  into  the  cavity  formed 
by  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna.     Each  of  the  bones  contributes  to 
form  this  condyle,  by  means  of  a  convex  surface,  consequently,  the  superior 
surface  of  the  bones  of  the  first  rank  is  articular  and  convex,     2.  They  articu- 
late by  their  lower  surfaces  with  the  bones  of  the  second  rank,  which  on  the 
inside  oppose  to  them  a  large  head  formed  by  the  os  magnum  and  unciform, 
and  on  the  outside  a  shallow  concavity  which  corresponds  to  the  trapezium 
and  the  trapezoid.    In  accordance  with  this,  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  first  row 
presents  on  the  one  hand  a  concavity  which  receives  the  head,  and  on  the  other 
a  convexity  which  corresponds  to  the  cavity. 

Three  surfaces,  belonging  to  the  scaphoid,  the  semilunar,  and  the  cuneiform 
unite  to  form  the  cavity,  which  receives  the  head  belonging  to  the  second  row. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  broken  cavity,  t.  e.  one  formed  of  several  pieces.  The 
scaphoid  being  the  largest  of  the  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  corresponding  by 
itself  to  the  most  convex  part  of  the  head  of  the  second  row,  is  more  deeply 
excavated  than  the  two  other  bones ;  this  has  given  it  the  form  of  a  boat, 
whence  the  name  of  scaphoid  (crica^^,  a  boat).  The  semilunar,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  summit  of  the  head,  presents  fi^om  before  backwards  a  conca- 
vity which  has  given  it  its  name ;  the  cuneiform,  on  the  contrary,  corresponds 
to  the  least  convex  part  of  the  articular  head,  and  has  an  almost  plane  sur- 
face. 

One  bone  only,  the  scaphoid,  answers  to  the  concavity  formed  by  the  tra- 
pezium and  trapezoides,  and  it  accordingly  presents  a  convex  surface  at  the 
point  of  union.  Therefore  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  first  row  are 
concave,  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  scaphoid  is  partly  concave,  and  partly  eonvex. 

3.  The  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus  unite  with  each  other  by  plane 
surfaces ;  those  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  which  join,  are  very  small; 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  and  the  cuneiform  are  much  larger. 

The  semilunar  and  the  cuneiform,  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  row,  ar* 
ticiilate  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  scaphoid  and  the  pisiform ; 
and  each,  therefore,  has  two  lateral  surfaces,  so  that  the  two  middle  bones  of 
the  row  have  four  articular  faceHtes. 

The  scaphoid,  which  is  the  outer  bone  of  the  first  row,  articulates  internally 
with  the  semilunar,  but  externally  it  has  a  projecting  process,  which  may  be 
easily  felt  under  the  skin,  and  which  increases  the  depth  of  the  anterior  groove 
of  the  carpus.  This  eminence  constitutes  the  external  superior  process  of  the 
carpus.  4.  The  bones  of  the  first  row  forming  part  of  the  concavity  in  front, 
and  of  the  convexity  behind,  have  their  anterior  surfaces  much  smaller  than 
their  posterior ;  both  are  rough,  and  serve  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments. 

The  pisiform  (d)  is  not  in  the  same  rank,  and  has  only  one  articular  sur&ce, 
which  unites  with  the  corresponding  surface  cm  the  cuneiform.  The  whole  of 
the  rest  of  its  surface  is  intended  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments  and  tendons. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  its  irregularly  rounded  form.  It  is  placed  on  a 
plane  anterior  to  that  of  the  other  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  forms  the  internal 
superior  process,  which  is  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  superficial  of  all  the 
processes  of  the  carpus. 

*  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  follow  this  description,  and  obtain  from  it  all  the  advantage 
which  it  can  afford,  to  study  at  the  same  time  an  articulated  carpus  especially  one  in  which 
the  jomts  are  exposed  behind,  some  ligaments  remaining  in  ft-ont. 
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Bones  of  the  second  or  Metacarpal  How, 

The  bones  of  the  second  row  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  first ;  they 
form,  in  fact,  the  support  of  the  metacarpus.  In  the  first  row,  the  outer  bone, 
namely  the  scaphoid,  is  the  larger ;  in  the  second,  the  two  inner  bones,  yiz. 
the  OS  magnum  (g)  and  unciforme  {/). 

Superior  surfaces.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  surface  of  the  second  row, 
whic^i  articulates  with  the  first,  presents  a  head  and  a  cavity.  The  head  is 
formed  almost  entirely  by  a  spheroidal  eminence,  named  head  oftheos  nuignum ; 
this  is  supported  by  a  constricted  portion,  or  neck,  below  which  is  the  body,  the 
hrgest  part  of  the  bone ;  this  head  of  the  os  magnum  is  truncated  at  its  inner 
part,  and  appears  to  be  completed  by  a  portion  of  the  os  unciforme.  The  con- 
cavity presented  by  the  bones  of  the  second  row  is  constituted  by  two  bones, 
the  trapezium  (e)  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  carpus,  and  the  trapezoid  (t) 
placed  between  tiie  trapezium  and  os  magnum. 

The  inferior  surfaces  correspond  to  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus.  Taken 
together,  these  surfaces  form  a  sinuous  and  angular  line,  which  by  itself  would 
seem  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  dislocation  of  the  metacarpus.  The  tra- 
pezium  supports  the  first  metacarpal  bone ;  the  trapezoid  the  second ;  the  os 
magnum  the  third ;  and  the  os  unciforme  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones. 

The  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row  form  part  of  the  con- 
Texity  of  the  carpus ;  the  anterior  surfaces  are  narrower,  and  correspond  with 
its  concavity.  There  is  a  process  on  the  anterior  aspect  at  each  extremity  of  the 
second  row ;  the  internal  belongs  to  the  unciform  bone,  and  resembles  a  hook, 
the  concavity  of  which  looks  outwards,  and  corresponds  with  the  flexor  tendons  ; 
the  external  belongs  to  the  trapezium,  and  forms  a  much  less  prominent  hook 
than  that  of  the  unciform ;  on  its  inside  there  is  a  deep  oblique  groove  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis^  and  it  forms  the  external 
inferior  process  of  the  carpus. 

Lateral  surfaces.  The  bones  of  the  second  row  are  joined  together  by  broad 
plane  surfaces,  partly  articular,  and  partly  non-articular.  The  two  middle 
bones,  viz.  the  trapezoid  and  the  os  magnum,  have  each  two  lateral  articulai 
surfaces,  inasmuch  as  they  are  articulated  with  each  other,  and  since  the  os 
magnum  is  united  to  the  unciforme,  and  the  trapezoid  to  the  trapezium  The 
extreme  bones  of  this  row  have  only  one  side  articular.  Each  of  the  middle 
bones,  therefore,  has  four  articular  surfaces,  a  superior,  an  inferior,  and  two 
lateral ;  each  of  the  extreme  bones  a  superior,  an  inferior,  and  one  lateral 

Development  of  the  Carpal  Bones. 

All  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  without  exception,  are  developed  from  single 
points.  The  ossific  points  appear  very  slowly ;  all  the  bones  are  cartilaginous 
at  birth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  cartilages  of  the  os  magnum 
and  the  unciforme  show  a  bony  point  in  the  centre.  The  osseous  point  of  the 
coneiform  appears  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  year ;  those  of  the  trape- 
zium and  semilunar,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth ;  and  those  of  the  scaphoid  and 
the  trapezoid  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  year.  The  pisiform  does  not 
become  ossified  until  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
latest  to  ossify  of  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 

The  Metacarpus  (k  k\^g.  46.). 

The  five  bony  columns  which  rest  upon  the  carpus  form  the  metacarpus ; 
they  are  long  bones  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  constructed  on  the  same 
model,  with  very  sUght  differences.  Together  they  form  a  sort  of  square 
grating,  the  intervals  of  which  are  larger,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  gtl- 
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isting  between  the  size  of  the  middle  put  and  the  ends  of  these  bones.   These 
intervals  are  denominated  interosaeoiu  apaces. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  five  in  number,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
first,  second,  &c.  They  are  not  perfectly  uniform,  either  in  situation,  length, 
or  shape.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  for  instance,  is  situated  upon  a 
plane  anterior  to  that  which  the  others  occupy ;  instead  of  being  parallel,  it  is 
directed  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  and  hence  the  interosseous  space 
between  it  and  the  second  metacarpal  bone  is  triangular. 

This  arrangement  is  connected  with  the  movement  of  opposition,  which  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  hand.  The  metacarpus  presents  a  pabnar  or 
anterior  awfacej  concave  transversely,  and  slightiy  so  firom  above  downwards, 
which  corresponds  with  the  pabn  qf  the  hand;  a  dorsal  convex  snr&ce,  the 
back  of  die  hand ;  an  external  or  ra£aX  edge^  which  is  short,  obliquely  directed 
outwards  and  downwards,  and  corresponds  to  the  thumb ;  an  umar  edge,  short 
and  straight,  which  corresponds  with  the  littie  finger ;  a  superior  or  carpal  ex- 
tremity ^  which  presents  a  very  sinuous  articular  Une,  to  fit  the  opposite  suifSeice 
of  the  carpus  ;  and  an  if\ferior  or  digital  extremity,  formed  by  five  heads  flattened 
on  the  sides,  and  intended  to  articulate  with  the  corresponding  fingers :  tikis 
lower  extremity  forms  a  broken  articular  line :  it  is  curved,  with  the  convexity 
downwards,  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  it 

General  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones, 

The  metacarpal  bones  belong  to  the  class  of  long  bones,  having  the  same 
form  and  structure ;  each  consists  of  a  body  and  tuto  extremities. 

The  body  is  prismatic  and  triangular,  and  slightiy  curved,  so  as  to  present  a 
concavity  on  the  palmar,  and  a  convexity  on  the  dorsal  aspect  '  Of  the  tftrsf 
surfaces  of  the  body,  two  are  lateral,  and  correspond  to  the  interosseous  spaces ; 
the  third  is  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor musclea  Of  the  edges,  two  are  lateral ;  the  third  is  anterior,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  upper  or  carpal  extremity  is  large,  and  has  five  sur&ces,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  for  ligamentous  insertions,  and  three  articular ;  of  the  three 
articular  surfaces  one  is  at  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  unites  with  a  corresponding 
surface  on  a  carpal  bone ;  the  two  others  occupy  the  sides  of  the  extremity,  and 
unite  with  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  adjoming  metacarpal  bones.  In  some 
metacarpal  bones  the  lateral  facettes  are  double  on  each  side.  It  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  such  of  these  lateral  facettes  as  are  intended  to  unite  with  bones  ^ 
the  carpus,  between  which  one  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is,  as  it  were,  wedged, 
from  those  which  are  exclusively  intended  for  the  articulation  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  with  each  other. 

The  lower  or  digital  extremity  resembles  a  head  flattened  on  the  sides,  or  a 
condyle  oblong  from  before  backwards,  with  an  articular  sur&ce  of  greater 
extent  on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  t.  e,  admitting  of  greater 
flexion  than  extension  ;  it  is  marked  both  internally  and  extemsdly  by  a  de- 
pression, behind  which  is  a  rough  projection  for  the  attachment  of  lateral 
ligaments. 

Are  there  any  peculiar  characters  by  which  the  different  metacarpal  bones 
may  be  distinguished  ?    This  question  we  shall  now  examine. 

Differential  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones, 

The  first  metacarpal  bone  (h!),  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
following  characters : — it  is  the  shortest  and  the  largest ;  its  body  is  flattened 
in  front  and  behind  like  the  phalanges ;  so  that  at  times  it  has  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  bones.  We  shall  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the  meta- 
carpus, because  it  is  not  only  united  to  the  other  metacarpal  bones  by  the 
interosseous  muscles,  but  its  inferior  or  digital  extremity  tdso  has  an  exact 
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iMonblance.  At  tbe  same  time,  we  mutt  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  cir- 
ennstance  in  its  development,  which  tends  to  establish  its  analogy  with  the 
phalanges.  The  carpal  extremity  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  has  a  particular 
ftim;  it  is  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  convex  transversely,  for 
•rtieiilation  with  the  corresponding  surface  on  the  trapezium.  The  cha- 
neteristic  mariu  then,  by  which  the  first  metacarpal  bone  may  be  recognised, 
ate,  iU  aharUusa^  its  grecUer  eize^  the  antero^poeterwr  flattening  of  the  botfy,  the 
upper  articular  eurface  concave  and  convex  m  oppoeite  directions,  and  the  abtence 
of  lateral  articylar/acettee. 

There  are  many  distinguishing  characters  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
neCacarpal  bones.  I  shall  content  myself  with  sajring,  that  the  second  and 
third  are  known  by  their  ^eater  length,  for  they  exceed  the  fourth  by  the 
whole  of  their  lower  extremity ;  they  are  also  about  a  third  larger  and  heavier. 

Tlie  third  metacarpal  bone  is  distinguished  from  the  secoi^  by  its  greater 
■le^  and,  accordingly,  it  gives  attachment  to  one  of  the  most  powerftd  muscles 
of  (he  hand,  the  a&ctor  poBieis;  it  is  also  known  by  having  two  lateral  fiicettes 
OB  its  upper  extremity,  while  the  second  has  only  one. 

The  fifth  metacarpal  bone  (A)  is  the  shortest  of  all  excepting  the  first,  from 
vhidi  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  sise.  It  differs  from  tJ^  fourth,  which 
it  most  resembles;  1.  by  its  iihortness;  2.  by  the  presence  of  an  articular 
hteUte  only  on  one  side  of  its  carpal  extremity ;  3.  by  the  existence  of  a  very 
prqjectiiig  eminence  on  its  inner  side,  for  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  carpi 
sfaoriff  muscle. 

Connections.  The  metacarpal  bones  articulate  with  each  other,  with  the 
hones  of  the  carpus,  and  with  the  first  phalanges  of  the  corresponding  fingers. 

Internal  structure.    They  have  the  isame  structure  as  other  long  bones 
their  extremities  are  cellular,  and  the  shafts  compact,  with  a  small  medullary 
eanaL 

DeveU^innenL  Each  metacarpal  bone  is  developed  from  two  points ;  one  for 
the  body  and  superior  extremity,  and  one  for  the  lower  or  distal  extremity. 
The  first  metacarpal  bone,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  phalanges, 
is  similar  also  in  its  mode  of  development  One  of  its  two  points  appears  in 
the  shaft ;  the  other  in  the  upper  or  carpal  extremity,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  other  bones  of  the  same  denomination,  and  is  analogous 
to  that  of ''tiie  phalanges.  The  ossific  point  of  the  body  <k  the  metacarpal 
bone,  appears  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  da^.  At  birth  tbe  body  is 
afanoat  completely  ossified,  but  the  extremities  are  still  cartila^ous.  The  bony 
points  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones,  and  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  &vt,  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  third  or  fourtii  year. 
In  general,  the  upper  ends  of  the  last  four  bones,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
first,  are  ossified  by  an  extension  of  the  shaft ;  but  I  have  occasionally  seen 
leparate  germs  for  each  of  these,  so  that  every  metacarpal  bone  had  three 
osseous  nodules.  The  union  of  the  lower  extremities  with  the  bodies  of  the 
fNir  metacarpal  bones,  does  not  take  place  until  the  eigtheenth  or  twentieth 
year ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  ossific  point  ofi  the  upper  end  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone.  In  those  cases  where  the  lower  end  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal, and  tiie  upper  ends  of  the  others  are  formed  from  special  points,  their 
vaiaa  takes  place  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

THe  Fingers  (I  m  n,  and  I'  n\fig,  46.). 

The  fingers  are  the  essential  organs  of  prehension,  and  for  this  purpose  have 
a  length,  thickness,  and  mobility,  that  are  veiy  remarkable,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  toes,  which  represent  them  in  the  lower  extremity.  Each 
finger  fomis  a  pyramid  composed  of  three  columns  placed  upon  each  other ; 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  corresponds  to  the  metacarpus ;  and  there  are  two  en- 
largements or  knots  at  the  places  where  the  columns  (named  phalanges)  unite 
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together.  The  three  columns  which  compose  each  finger  saccessively  decrease 
in  size,  and  are  known  by  the  numerical  appellations,  of  first,  second,  and  third. 
The  first,  which  articulates  with  the  metacarpus,  is  also  called  the  metacarpal 
phaianx  (/  /') ;  the  second,  the  middle  phakmx  (m) ;  and  the  third,  which 
supports  the  nail,  the  ungual  phalanx  (n  n').  The  thumb  alone  has  onlj  two 
phalanges,  an  ungual,  and  a  metacarpaL  Chaossier  has  named  the  phalanges, 
phalange,  phalangine,  and  phalangette,  counting  from  the  base  to  the  ends  of 
the  fingers.  These  denominations  he  has  round  very  serviceable  in  the 
methodical  designation  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers. 

Thefirst  Phalanx  (I  ^)' 

The  first  phalanx  belongs  to  the  class  of  long  bones,  and  presents  to  our 
notice,  1.  a  body  resembling  a  half  cylinder  cut  along  its  axis,  and  slightly 
curved  upon  itself,  so  as  to  present  a  concavity  in  front ;  the  dorsal  surfiu^  is 
cylindrical,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  the  anterior 
surface  is  slightly  channeUed  for  the  partial  lodgment  of  the  tendons  of  the 
fiexor  muscles,  its  edges  are  sharp  and  g^ve  attachment  to  a  tendinous  sheath, 
which  converts  the  channel  above  mentioned,  into  an  osteo-fibrous-canal  for 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers ;  2.  an  upper  or  metacarpal  end,  transversely 
oblong,  and  presenting  a  smidl  glenoid  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  corresponding 
metacarpal  bone ;  3.  a  lower  end,  forming  an  articular  pulley. 

Such  are  the  general  characters  of  the  first  phalanx,  but  they  are  modified 
in  each  finger.  Thus  the  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  is  the  longest ;  those  of 
the  index  and  rins  finger  come  next.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  the 
largest  in  proportion  to  its  length ;  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  is  the 
most  slender ;  it  is  also  the  shortest,  excepting  that  of  the  thumb. 

Tlie  second  Phalanx  (m). 

The  second  phalanx  differs  from  the  first  by  its  smaller  size,  and  the  shape 
of  its  upper  end,  which  is  fitted  to  the  trochlea  on  the  lower  end  of  the  first 
phalanx.  The  edges  of  this  phalanx  are  thick  and  roi^h  above,  where  they 
give  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers. 

The  thumb  has  no  second  phalanx. 

The  third  Phalanx  (n  n'). 

This  bone,  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been  attached  in  natural 
history*,  supports  the  homy  part  with  which  the  ends  of  the  digits  in  animals 
are  armed,  and  the  nails  in  man.  It  is  shaped  thus  l  the  upper  end  is  trans- 
versely oblong,  exactly  resembling  the  upper  end  of  the  second  phalanx ;  from 
this  part  it  contracts  like  a  cone ;  afterwards  it  becomes  much  enlarged  and 
flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  ends  with  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe, 
rough  in  fr*ont  where  it  supports  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  smooth  behind,  and 
indented  on  the  edges.  The  ungual  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  other  fingers ;  that  of  the  middle  one  is  the  next  in  size ;  those 
of  the  index  and  ring  finger  are  almost  equal ;  and  that  of  the  little  finger  is 
the  smallest  It  is  very  d^cult  to  distinguish  the  phalanges  of  the  right  from 
those  of  the  left  hand. 

Development  of  the  Phalanges. 

The  phidanges  are  developed  from  two  points ;  one  for  the  body  and  lower 
end,  and  one  for  the  upper  end.  This  mode  of  development  is  common  to  the 
first,  second,  and  thiid  phalanges.     The  osseous  point  of  the  body  appears 

*  See  the  interesting  memoir  of  M.  Dum^ril,  iutitled  Dtssertation  tur  la  demiere  Pkalangi 
dans  les  Mammtfires. 
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meeefsively  in  the  first,  leoond,  and  third  phalanges,  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
fiftieth  day.  The  order  of  succession  is  not  sa^ected  to  any  certain  roles. 
Bony  points  are  fbnnd  at  the  same  time  in  the  nngoal  and  metacarpal  phalanges, 
tad  prior  to  those  of  the  middle  phalanges.  'Hie  ossific  points  of  the  upper 
ends  of  the  phahmges  i^pear  soccessiyely  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  pha- 
langes some  time  after  birth,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  year.  'Die  epi- 
physary  point  of  the  third  phalanx  is  generally  dereloped  before  that  of  the 
leeond.  The  epiphyses  do  not  join  the  bodies  of  the  bones  until  i9rom  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

Chneral  Development  of  the  Superior  Extremity, 

The  thoracic  limb  in  the  fietos  and  the  influit  is  remarkable  for  its  dimensions, 
vhich  are  proportionally  much  greater  than  in  the  adolt.  This  early  deyelop- 
ment  and  size  are  particularly  evident  when  compared  with  the  slow  develop- 
aettt  of  the  lower  hmb;  the  resulting  disproportion  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  <^  the 
age,  that  is,  it  is  greatest  in  earl  v  life.  The  thoracic  limb  of  tiie  foBtus  ^ers 
from  that  of  the  adult  in  many  other  respects  besides  dimensions.  Thus,  the  two 
extremities  of  the  humerus  are  proportionally  much  larger  and  altogedier  car- 
tilaynons,  though  the  difference  does  not  appear  to  me  so  great  as  has  been 
imagined.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
the  small  head,  which  forms  a  Yery  marked  protuberance  in  front,  and  projects 
eonnderably  beyond  the  pulley  or  trochlea.  In  the  fore-arm,  the  upper  end  of 
the  radius  is  situated  much  fkrther  forwards  than  in  the  adult ;  which  a^ees  widi 
the  position  of  the  small  head  of  the  humerus.  This  circumstance  merits  careful 
notice,  because  it  is  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  radius  forwards,  the  ligament  which  keeps  it  back  being  scarcely  able  to 
overcome  its  tendency  in  that  direction.  For  the  same  reason,  displacements  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  infant  than  in  Uie  aduU. 

The  carpus,  almost  completely  unossificd  at  birth,  is  composed  of  the  same 
number  of  cartilages  as  there  are  bones  afterwards.  The  metacarpus,  on  the 
contrary,  is  ossified  long  before  birth,  but  this  rapid  development,  common  to 
the  whole  thoracic  extremity,  is  most  remarkable  in  the  phalanges. 

Bichat  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  these  bones  during  the  progress  of  age.  I  am  certain  tiiat  the  torsion 
of  the  humerus,  and  the  curvatures  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  also  the  inter- 
osseous space,  exist  equally  in  the  new-bom  infimt  as  in  the  adult,  and  in  almost 
the  same  proportions. 


THE  INFERIOR  OR  ABDOMINAL  EXTREMITIES. 

TT^e  haunch,  —  Os  coxa.  —  The  pelvis,  —  Development,  —  Femur,  —  Patella,  — 
Tibia, — Fibula, —  The  foot, —  The  tarws  and  tarsal  bones, —  TTie  metatarsus 
and  metatarsal  bones,  —  The  toes,  —  Development  of  the  lower  extremities,  — 
Comparison  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  —  Os  hyoides. 

The  inferior  or  abdominal  extremity  is  divided,  like  the  superior,  into  four 
parts,  viz.  the  haunch^  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  ybo^ 

The  Haunch. 

The  haunchf  which  is  analogous  to  the  shoulder,  is  composed  of  only  one 
booe,  the  os  coxae  or  os  innommatum.  Although  the  haunch  bones  are  united 
with  the  sacrum  to  form  the  pelvis,  they  alone  are  analogous  to  the  shoulder. 
far  the  sacrum  only  forms  the  same  part  with  reference  to  the  lower  extremity, 
that  the  dorsal  yertebrae  constitute  for  the  upper. 
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The  Ot  Coxa,  or  Oi  Innominaium  {jigt.  *7  and  48.)- 
Tbe  hymich  hone,  called  aiao  iw  coxa,  from  coxa  the  hkonch,  occnpies  the 
lateral  and  aotenor  paru  of  the  pel™.     It  U  the  largeat  of  all  the  broad  bone« 
<rf  Ih*  «keletoD.     It  ia  aaymoietrical,  Terj  irregolai  in  iti  figure,  and  twisted^ 
npoD  itaelC  to  that  It  appears  to  be  compoeed  of  two  portioiK ;  one  EnperioT^ 
triangnlw,  shaped  like  a  wing,  and  flatWnBd  from  without  inwards ;  the  other- 
toferior,  and  flattened  from  before  backwards.     These  two  parts  are  naited  h^ 
a  contracted  portion.     On  thia  bone  we  hare  for  consideration  an  txtmuii  or- 
femorai  mrface,  which  correspond*  with  the  thigh,  an  interna/  or  pdvic  aafiux— 
and  a  cintmfertnee. 
On  (he/cKKiniJ  garfaet  (Jig.  47.)  we  obseire  the  fiJlowing  pu1a:-^On  the 
contracted  portion,  which  unites  th^ 
apper  and  the  lower  half  of  the  os 
coio,  is  the  colgloid  aurity  (a,  figa.  *7", 
4S.)'(fKHii  nrrr^it  a  capX  or  ocete- 
bulum).     This  ii  of  *  hemiipheriol 
shape,  and  is  the  deepest  of  all  the 
artioolar  CBTities ;  it  looks  obliqoelj 
downwards,  outwards,  and  a  little  for- 
wards, and  has  a  considerable  deprei- 
uon  (,b,Jig.  47.)  at  the  bottom  on  iti 
inner  aspect    The  margin  (c)  of  tliij 
cavity  is  sharp  and  einaous,  and  pre- 
sents three   notches,  or  rather  one 
notch  and  two  slight  depressions,  one 
of  which  is  snperiof,  and  the   other 
inferior  and  somewhat  eitetnaL  The 
notch  (_d)  is  situated  below  and  on  tbe 
in^de  ;  it  is  ver;  deep,  and  converted 
into  a  foramen  b;  a  ligament,  and  ^ves  passage  to  the  Tessels  which  penetrate 
into  the  cotyloid  cavity.     Above  and  helow  the  acetabulum  are  two  horizanlal 
grooves ;  the  upper  one  is  superficial,  and  gives  attachment  to  a  fibrous  ei- 
pansion,  one  of  the  oripns  of  rfie  reetus  femoria  i  the  lower  is  deeper,  and  gives 
passage  to  the  tendon  of  the  oAturator  extemta.     Above  the  cotyloid  cavity, 
the  OS  coiie  presents  a  broad  triangular  surface,  improperly  call^  external  ilmc 
/on  (e).     On  it  we  observe,  proceeiUn^  from  behind  forwards,  1.  a  convexi^  i 
2.  a  concavity  occupying  about  two  thirds  of  the  fossa,  and  on  which  the  ptin- 
dpal  natritiDDS  foramina  are  litualed ;  3.  a  second  convexity  :  4.  a  slight  con- 

The  external  iliac  fossa  is  traversed  by  two  curved  lines  fbr  mascolar  in- 
sertions ;  one  posterior,  called  the  ngierior  Mtnictrcular  fine  (/)  ;  the  other  ante- 
terior,  and  much  more  extensive,  the  inferior  temieircuiar  Une  (g).  All  the  whole 
surRice  behind  the  former  gives  attachment  to  the  glateta  nuuiniui :  the  por- 
tion comprised  between  the  two  lines  gives  attachmeot  to  the  gluteus  medius. 

Below  the  acetabuliun  we  observe,  proceeding  from  without  inwards,  1. 
the  o6(iirii(orJtramCT{i,_/Mfj.  47  and 48.)  improperly  socalled;  it  is  placed  more 
inlemallj  than  the  acetabulum,  and  has  an  oval  ^rm  in  the  male  (hence  its 
name  foramen  ooaie)  :  in  the  female  it  is  smaller,  and  triangular.  Its  longest 
diameter  is  vertical,  and  it  slopes  a  little  downwards  and  oatwards.  At  its 
upper  part  is  the  obixirator  groove  (i,  jij.  48.),  directed  obliquely  fWan  behind 
forwards  and  inwards.  It  gives  passage  to  vessels  and  nerves,  and  has  two 
lipti  an  anterior,  which  is  continuous  with  the  outer  half  of  the  circumference 
<i  the  foramen  ;  and  a  posterior,  which  is  continuous  with  the  internal  half; 
for  the  two  halves  of  tbe  circumference  of  tbe  obturator  foramen,  instead  of 
being  united  in  front,  pass  in  different  directions,  the  internal  backwards,  and 
the  external  forwards,  leaving  between  them  an  interval  which  c — "'"  '" 
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the  groove.  2.  On  the  inside  of  the  obturator  foramen  is  a  square  sur&ce 
(^»  fi9*<  '^7  and  48.),  broader  above  than  below,  oblong  in  a  vertical  direction,  and 
rough  for  the  insertion  of  several  muscles  of  the  thi^h.  Tlus  is  continuous 
below  with  another  surfiice  Q^fig,  47.),  broader  infenorlj  than  above,  which 
extends  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  then  curves  upwards,  and  termi- 
nates below  the  cotyloid  cavity.  This  surfieuse  which  bounds  the  obturator 
foramen  below,  is  intended  for  muscular  insertions. 

The  internal  or  pehfic  surface  (Jig.  48.)  of  the  os  cox^  is  concave.    It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  a  superior  which  looks  upwards,  and  an  inferior  which 
looks  backwards,  by  a  prominent  horizontal  ridge  (m  n  o,Jlg,  48.),  which  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  internal  iliac  fossa.    Above  this  ridge,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  see  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  we  find, 
proceeding  from  behind,  forwards,  1.  a  very  prominent  and  rough  tuberosity  (r), 
intended  for  several  ligamentous  attachments : .  2.  an  irregular  articular  sur- 
fiice, broader  above  than  below,  and  called  the  auricular  surface  («)  of  the  os 
coxe,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  concha  of  the  ear ;  it  looks  down- 
wards and  inwai^  and  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surfiice  on  the  sa- 
crum :  3.  more  anteriorly,  and  on  a  higher  plane,  a  deep  and  regular  excava- 
tion, correctly  denominated  the  internal  iliac  fossa  (t).    This  fossa  which  is 
broad  and  smooth,  is  occupied  by  the  iliacus  muscle.    At  its  lower  part  there 
is  a  nutritious  foramen,  which  does  not  correspond  with  that  on  the  outside  of 
the  bone. 

Below  the  horizontal  ridge,  which  divides  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  os  coxsb 
into  two  halves,  we  observe,  proceeding  from  without  inwards,  and  from 
behind  forwards,  1.  a  smooth  quadrilatend  surfiu^e,  broader  above  than  below, 
slightly  concave,  and  sloping  from  above  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards ; 
the  front  of  this  surfiuje  corresponds  to  the  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity  :  2.  behind  this  surfiuse,  a  large  notch,  which  will  be  noticed 
when  describing  the  circumference  of  the  bone :  3.  in  firont,  the  inner  open- 
ing of  the  obturator  foramen,  at  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  commencement 
of  the  groove  already  described :  4.  inside  the  foramen  a  quadrilateral  surfiice, 
narrower  below  than  above,  where  it  tbrms  a  plane,  sloping  downwards  and 
backwards,  which  corresponds  to  the  bladder :  5.  below  the  same  foramen,  a 
smooth  surfiu^. 

The  circumference  of  the  os  coxse  is  very  irregular,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
altemate  projections  and  notches.  We  shall  describe  four  borders  in  this  cir- 
cumference ;  a  superior,  an  inferior,  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior. 

The  superior  border  or  crest  of  the  Uium  (u  v,  figs,  47  and  48.)  is  curved 
like  the  italic  letter  S;  it  is  directed  from  before  backwards,  is  rough,  thick, 
and  convex ;  we  shall  describe  it  as  having  two  lips  and  an  interstice,  that  we 
ma^  be  able  to  point  out  with  precision  the  numerous  muscular  insertions  of 
which  it  is  the  seat  It  is  not  equally  thick  in  its  whole  extent ;  the  anterior 
extremity  is  thick,  it  is  then  contracted  a  little ;  about  two  inches  behind  this 
extremity  it  is  considerably  enlarged ;  and  still  more  posteriorly  there  is  a 
second  enlargement  even  greater  than  the  former.  The  inferior  border  (w  x  y', 
fig.  47.)  which  looks  inwards  is  the  shortest ;  it  commences  at  the  most  sloping 
part  of  the  os  coxae  by  a  large  rough  tuberosity,  called  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
(w  x),  which  gives  attachment  to  almost  all  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the 
^gh  ;  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  it  in  the  sitting  posture.  Proceeding 
from  this  tuberosity  towards* the  inner  part  of  the  os  coxse  {x  y),  the  lower 
border  becomes  flexuous,  irregular,  and  slightly  twisted  upon  itself;  it  passes 
obliquely  inwards  and  upwards,  and  contributes  to  form  the  pubic  arch  (xyx, 
fig.  48.).  Above  this  oblique  portion  the  border  presents  a  vertical  elliptic 
surfiuse,  which  unites  with  the  corresponding  surface  on  the  opposite  bone,  and 
forms  the  symphysis  pubis  (y  y',  fig.  47,  48.).  The  lower  border  of  the  os  coxbb 
consists,  therefore,  of  two  portions ;  an  oblique,  which  forms  part  of  the  arch, 
and  a  vertical,  which  forms  part  of  the  symphysis. 
The  anterior  border  (u  y',figs.  47,  48.)  commences  at  the  anterior  extremity 
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of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  by  an  eminence  for  mnscnlar  insertion,  which  can  be 
always  easily  felt  onder  the  skin ;  it  is  the  anterior  tuperior  apinoua  process  cf 
the  tkum  (v).    Below,  is  a  notch  (u  uT),  which  separates  tlus  process  from 
another  eminence  for  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  femoris ;  it  is  called  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  (u').    Below  this  last  process  is  a  notch  or 
angular  groove  (u'  n),  over  which  the  iliac  muscle  glides :  on  this  situation  the 
anterior  border  changes  its  direction,  and  from  being  vertical  becomes  hori- 
zontal   The  horizontal  portion  of  the  anterior  border  presents  then  a  smooth 
concave  surface  inclined  forwards,  and  shaped  like  a  triangle,  with  the  base 
outwards.    This  triangular  surface,  which  is  covered  by  the  pectineus  muscle, 
presents,  1.  an  anterior  edge  (*»^.  48.),  continuous  with  the  anterior  lip  of  the 
obturator  foramen ;  2.  a  posterior  sharp  edge,  called  crestofthe  pubes  (*  *tfigs.  47 
and  48.),  a  continuation  of  the  horizontal  ridge  which  we  have  described 
as  forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the  internal  ilmc  fossa ;  3.  a  base  presenting 
the  eminentia  ileo-pectinea  (n  n)  which  corresponds  to  the  femoral  artery,  and 
upon  which  this  vessel  should  be  compressed,  care  being  taken  to  direct  the 
force   obliquely  downwards,  and  backwards,  that  is,  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone ;  4.  the  summit  of  the  triangle  has  a  sharp  eminence, 
which  in  emaciated  subjects  forms  a  marked  projection  under  the  skin.    This 
eminence,  called  mine  of  the  pubes  (o),  gives  attachment  to  the  rectus  abdominis, 
and  must  be  distmguished  firom  Uie  angle  of  the  pubes  (y'),  which  is  a  right 
angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  borders. 

The  posterior  border  (v  tr,  fig,  48.)  of  the  os  cozib  commences  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  crest  of  the  Uium  by  a  sharp  eminence,  named  poste- 
rior and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  (v,figs,  47,  48.) ;  below  is  a  notch 
which  separates  it  from  another  eminence,  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  pnh 
cess  of  the  Uium  (v').  Below  this  is  a  very  large  notch,  the  scitttic  notch  of  the 
coxa  (v  Zjfig,  47.),  which  contributes  to  form  the  great  sciatic  notch  which  we 
shall  notice  in  the  general  description  of  the  pelvis.  This  notch  is  terminated 
below  by  a  sharp  ridge,  called  the  sciatic  spine  (z) ;  as  this  spine  sometimes 
projects  inwards,  can  it,  as  some  have  imagined,  press  upon  the  foetal  head 
when  it  is  clearing  the  lower  outlet  of  the  pelvis  ?  Between  this  spine  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (z  w)  is  a  small  but  well  marked  groove,  over 
which  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  passes. 

Internal  structure.  Like  all  broad  bones,  the  haunch  bone  is  composed  of 
spongy  substance  contained  between  two  laminae  of  compact  tissue ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  in  the  double  concavidr  of  the  iliac  fossae,  it  is 
thin  and  semi-transparent ;  it  is  thick  at  the  circumference,  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  acetabulum,  the  articular  portion  of  the 
pubes,  and  more  particularly  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

Connections,  The  os  coxae  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with 
the  sacrum,  and  with  the  femur. 

Development  The  os  coxa)  is  developed  from  three  primitive,  and  five 
secondary  points  of  ossification.  The  three  primitive  points  remain  distinct 
until  a  very  advanced  period,  and  therefore  both  ancient  and  modem  anato- 
mists have  incorrectly  described  them  as  separate  bones,  under  the  names  of 
t7mm,  ischium,  and  pubes.  The  Uium  (  I,  fig.  48.)  comprehends  the  upper  part 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  broad  curved  and  triangular  surface  above  it  The 
pubes  (2)  comprises,  1.  the  inner  part  of  the  acetabulum ;  2.  the  horizontal 
prismatic,  and  triangular  colunm  that  bounds  the  obturator  foramen  above, 
and  which  is  called  the  body  of  the  pubes  (/) ;  3.  the  vertical  descending 
bnmch,  flattened  in  front  and  behind,  which  bounds  the  same  foramen  on  the 
inside,  and  is  called  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  {k^figs.  47, 48.). 

The  ischium  (S,fig.4S,)  comprises,  1.  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum; 
2.  a  vertical  column,  very  thick,  prismatic,  and  triangular,  which  forms  the 
tuberosity  below,  and  bounds  the  obturator  foramen  on  the  outside :  this  is 
the  body  of  the  ischium  (I,  figs,  47  and  48.);  3.  an  ascending  branch,  sloping 
inwardsj  flattened  in  front  and  behind,  which  bounds  the  foramen  below  and 
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OB  the  innde,  and  joins  the  descending  ramns  of  the  pnbes ;  this  is  the  as- 
emdmg  ramus  of  the  ischium,  (e,fig,  48.)*  The  limits  of  these  three  pieces  are 
mariLed  before  complete  development  bj  three  cartilaginous  lines,  united  like 
the  letter  T,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  (see^.  48.),  which  is  the  place 
where  the  three  primitive  osseous  points  meet,  and  this  £Eu;t  has  contributed,  in 
DO  small  degree,  to  establish  that  law  of  osteogeny  which  we  noticed  in  our 
general  remarks,  viz.  that  when  an  articular  cavity  exists  upon  the  surface 
of  a  bone  which  is  developed  from  several  points,  these  points  always  anite  in 
that  cavity. 

The  foUowing  are  the  complementary  points :  1.  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aoetabulnm,  pointed  out  by  M.  Serres*  and  shaped  like  the  letter  Y ;  2.  the 
margmal  epiphyna^  which  occupies  and  forms  the  entire  length  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  ;  3.  Uie  epiphysis  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  stretches 
almg  the  ascending  ramus ;  4.  and  5.  two  epiphyses,  which  do  not  seem 
eonstant;  one  occupies  the  anterior  and  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
the  other,  still  more  rare,  occupies  the  angle  of  the  pubes. 

The  ossification  of  the  os  coxib  commences  first  in  the  ilium,  in  the  ischium 
next,  and  in  the  pubes  last.  The  osseous  germ  of  the  ilium  appears  on  the 
fiftieth  day,  that  of  the  ischium  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  and  that  of  the 
pubes  at  Uie  end  of  the  fifth  month.  At  birth  the  ossification  of  the  os  coxib 
is  not  fax  advanced ;  the  acetabulum  is  in  a  great  measure  cartila^ous.  The 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  ilium,  are  also  cartilaginous.  These  three  pieces 
ire  united  together  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  ^teenth  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  secondary  points  of  ossification  i^pear,  and  successively  unite  with 
the  primitive.  Tms  union  is  completed  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year ; 
the  epiphysis  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  alone  remains  separate  until  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  twenty-four  or  even  twenty-five  years. 

The  Pelvis  in  general. 

The  sacrum,  the  coecyx,  and  the  haunch  bones,  having  now  been  described, 
we  are  enabled  to  study  the  bony  cavity  which  they  concur  in  forming.  It 
is  called  the  pdvU  (Jig,  48.),  and  forms  for  the  lower  extremities  an  osseous 
girdle,  analogous  to  &at  which  the  shoulders  form  for  the  upper  extremities. 
The  pdms  or  btuin,  so  named  because  it  has  been  compared  to  a  vase,  is  a  large, 
irregular,  bony  cavity,  open  above  and  below,  which  supports  the  vertebral 
column  behind,  and  is  itself  supported  by  the  thigh  bones  on  the  sides  and  in 
front  In  an  adult  of  ordinary  stature  the  pelvis  divides  the  body  into  two 
equal  parts.  In  the  foetus  the  part  of  the  body  above  the  pelvis  is  much 
longer  than  that  below ;  in  adults  of  large  stature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  part 
below  is  considerably  longer  than  that  above. 

The  pelvis  is  symmetrical  but  of  a  very  irregular  figure ;  we  may  say  upon 
the  whole,  that  it  forms  a  truncated  cone,  presenting,  1.  an  upper  part  or  great 
pebfUf  oval  transversely,  much  expanded  on  each  side  and  notched  in  front ; 
2.  a  sort  of  contracted  canal  below  this  upper  part,  which  is  called  the  littie 
pdvis.  When  the  pelvis  is  examined  in  the  skeleton,  it  has  not  the  horizontal 
position  which  it  presents  when  resting  on  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  and 
the  extremity  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  inctined^ith.  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  body. 
The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  not  the  same  throughout,  and  we  have  therefore 
to  consider  two  axes,  one  for  the  great,  and  one  for  the  little  pelvis.  The  axis 
of  the  great  pelvis  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  re- 

*  Thif  point  of  ouification  has  been  regarded  as  the  yestige  of  a  bone  peculiar  to  marsupial 
animals,  and  named  marsupial  bone ;  but  this  view  is  incorrect ;  for,  according  to  Cuvier,  this 
fourth  iriece  if  found  in  marsupials  Uiemselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  whereas  the 
marsupial  bone  is  a  superadded  portion  of  the  skeleton  which  supports  the  pouch  in  these 
aniniau. 
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presented  by  a  line  passing  from  the  nmbilicos,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
curTature  of  the  sacmm ;  the  axis  of  the  link  pelvia^  on  the  contrary,  is  directed 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  is  represented  by  a  line  passing  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  curvatore  of  the  sacrum,  through  die  centre  of  the  lower  opening 
or  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  From  the  direction  of  these  two  axes,  it  follows  that 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  pelvis  is  a  curve  with  the  concavity  forwards,  and 
which  is  pretty  correctly  represented  by  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surfiice  of 
the  sacrum.  This  sort  of  incurvation  of  the  pelvis  is  an  anatomical  fact  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  not  only  on  account  of  the  important  office  which  this 
part  of  the  skeleton  performs  in  the  mechanism  of  standing,  but  also  because 
without  an  acquaintance  with  it,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  mechanism 
of  natural  labour,  the  curved  canal  of  the  pelvis  being  the  paUi  which  the 
in&nt  has  to  traverse  in  passing  out  of  the  cavity. 

The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  varies  at  different  a^  and  in  different  in- 
dividuals :  it-is  pretty  exactly  measured  by  the  prommence  of  the  sacro-ver- 
tebral  angle. 

In  the  infant  the  pelvis  deviates  greatly  from  the  horiaontal  direction ;  its 
upper  aperture  looks  almost  directly  forwards :  in  the  adult  it  looks  much  more 
upwards ;  and  in  the  aged  it  again  looks  forward,  as  in  the  infimt,  but  from  a  very 
different  cause.  In  the  foetus  the  superior  aperture  is  turned  forwards,  even 
when  the  body  is  upright :  at  this  age  the  oUiquity  of  the  pelvis  is  inherent  m 
its  form ;  but  in  the  aged,  the  pelvis  looks  forward,  because  the  trunk  is  curved 
in  the  same  direction,  and  tends  towards  a  horizontal  position  as  in  quadrupeds. 
Thus,  in  the  foetus  the  pelvis  has  an  obliquity  wluoh  depends  on  form ;  in 
the  aged  the  obliquity  depends  upon  attitude. 

The  human  pelvis  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal;  and  this 
larger  size  is  connected  with  the  important  office  it  performs  in  wiMTitaining 
the  erect  posture  of  the  trunk. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  skeleton,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  which  so 
readily  discriminate  the  sex  of  the  individual ;  in  the  male  the  height  predomi- 
nates ;  in  the  female,  the  breadth.  By  comparing  the  distance  between  tiie  crests 
and  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilia,  and  between  the 
obturator  fbramina,  in  the  two  sexes,  we  find  that  the  transverse  dimendons  are 
much  greater  in  the  female ;  the  same  is  observed  in  the  antero-posterior  di- 
mensions, which  may  be  easily  proved  by  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  the  sacro- vertebral  angle,  and  the  distance  between  each 
obturator  foramen  and  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  on  the  opposite  side.  We 
should  add,  that  in  the  female,  1.  the  iliac  fossse  are  larger,  and  turned  more 
outwards  than  in  the  male ;  hence  the  prominence  of  the  hips ;  2.  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  is  not  so  much  twisted  in  form  of  the  italic  i$ ;  3.  the  interval  between  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  the  acetabulum  is  greater ;  this  is  partly  the  cause  of  the 
great  prominence  of  the  trochanters,  and  the  separation  of  Uie  femora,  which 
gives  the  female  a  peculiar  gait  in  walking ;  4.  the  superior  strait  or  brim  is 
wider  in  every  direction ;  5.  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  more  separated, 
and  the  symphysis  pubis  is  not  so  deep ;  6.  the  obturator  foramen  is  triangular ; 
7.  the  arch  of  the  pubis  is  rounded,  wider,  and  more  curved,  while  in  the  male 
it  is  triangular  and  narrower ;  8.  the  inner  edges  of  the  ascending  rami  of  the 
ischia  are  prominent,  and  look  less  directly  downwards  than  in  the  male. 

Such  are  the  differences  of  the  pelvis  as  regards  sex ;  we  see  that  for  the 
most  part  they  may  be  comprehended  in  the  following  proposition :  — 

The  female  pelvis  exceeds  the  male  in  its  horizontal  diameters ;  the  male  pelvis 
exceeds  the  female  in  its  vertical  diameters. 

Regions  of  the  Pelvis, 

Under  this  title  we  shall  examine  in  succession  the  external  and  internal 
surface  of  the  pelvis,  the  upper  circumference  or  base,  and  the  lower  circum- 
ference or  summit 
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teen  to  dghteen  or  twentj  lines  in 
lengtlk,alwsf«  longer  in  the  male, 
(nd  re*emblmg  *  Teitial  eolnmn. 
It  ii  obliqoelf  mrecuddownwardf 
tai  bftek«*rd«,  which  diraotian 
ia  pccQlinr  to  mu ;  in  kU  other 
■"■""I" I  u  CnTier  hu  remtuled, 
it  is  placed  horiiontaUy.  3.  On 
each  side  ve  find  the  dea<:ending 
nmiu  of  the  pu1>es  {k),  viiii^ 
ii  irregularly  qoadrilatenl,  and 
give!  atlBchmeot  to  sereral  mna- 
clei.  3.  Outside  the  pnbic  coltimn 
there  ia,  on  eaeb  ude,  the  obta- 

,  ..  On  this  we  observe,  1.  the  ridge  of  the  aacram  in  the 
De^an  line ;  S.  and  on  each  aide  the  iMral  grooTel,  vhioh  are  much  deepened 
above,  becuue  the  back  part  of  the  ilium  projects  behind  the  sacnuu :  ve  find 
here,  also,  two  ranges  of  eminences,  correspondiDg  to  the  articular  and  trana- 
Tene  procesaea,  and  likewise  the  back  of  the  sacro-ilisc  articalatioB. 

Each  lalfrai  region  is  formed  by  the  external  iliac  fbsaa,  the  aeetaba- 
lam,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bodj  of  the  ischium  below  this  cavity. 

The  interna/  naface  of  the  pdvii  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  an  npper,  which 
ia  much  expanded,  and  constilnles  the  gnat  or  /o^e  pemt,  and  a  lower,  more 
contracted,  named  the  «niaff  or  inu  pdmt.  TbeK  two  portiona  of  the  Hune 
cavity  are  separated  by  a  circular  prominence,  formed  in  a  great  meBsnre  hy 
the  horizontal  ridge  (m  n  o),  which  we  have  described  aa  constituting  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  internal  iliac  fosue.  The  whole  space  arcomscnbed 
hy  this  line  has  been  named  tlie  brim,  tuperior  orifice,  or  tuperior  ilraU  ijf  tht 

The  ffrtatpelnu  presents,  1.  in  ttoat,  aq  extensive  notch  (uy'u);  a.  behmd 
the  (OCTD-Derte&nif  opi^  or pronumtay  of  tSa  tacrvm  (below  </)  ;  3.  and  on  (be 
iidea,  the  internal  iliac  fouEB  (1  and  (),  which  fbrm  an  inclined  plane  on  each  ude. 
fitted  to  direct  the  weight  of  the  viscera  which  rest  upon  them,  inwards  and 
fijrwarda. 

The  ganSpeXvi*  is  a  cavity  the  apertures  of  which  are  contracted,  and  there- 
fore named  sfniito,  and  the  middle  portion  is  expanded,  and  called  eicavo^an. 

We  shall,  therefore,  examine  separately  its  superior  opening  or  vpptr  itrait, 
its  inferior  opening  or  loioer  strait,  and  iu  middle  portion  or  excavatkm. 

The  sxperior  ttrait  or  trim  is  irregularly  circular,  and  has  been  compared  to 
m  oval,  an  ellipse,  or  a  curvilinear  triangle  ;  bat  none  ofthese  descriptiouB  can 
give  any  correct  idea  of  iU  shape.  The  circumference,  commencing  behind, 
at  the  articulation  between  the  sacrum  and  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  is  farmed 
by  the  projection  of  the  anterior  edge  (i;  i^  of  the  base  of  the  sacrmn,  by  the 
horiaontal  ridge  (n  n),  on  the  inner  sumce  of  the  iliac  bones,  by  the  pectineal 
line  (n  o),  and  terminates  in  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  (d)  The  superior  strait  has 
fistT  ^taiaUr*;  an  antero-potterior,  a  trantverae,  and  (wo  obliipie.  The  antero- 
poiUrior  or  tacTo-putiU  diameter  (  Jji'  )  is  generally  four  inches  in  length  ;  the 
Inmmerw  (m  n),  which  is  the  longest,  is  five  inches ;  and  Ihe  two  oblique(n  g), 
which  are  measured  from  the  eminentia  ilio-peetiuea  on  one  side,  to  the  sacro- 
iliac aymphjsis  on  the  other,  are  four  inches  and  a  half.  These  measures  are 
Uken  from  a  well-formed  female  pelvis,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  female  iliat 
they  are  important,  on  account  of  thdr  ret^rence  to  the  process  of  parturitjon. 
b  the  m^  all  the  diameters  of  the  npper  strut  are  smaller. 
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The  inferior  or  perineal  strait^  inferior  orifice  or  oidUt  of  the  small  pelvis, 
presents  three  deep  notches  separated  by  three  eminences,  so  that  when  the 
pelyis  is  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  appears  to  rest  as  it  were  upon  three 
feet  Of  these  notches  one  is  anterior,  yiz.  the  arch  of  thepubes  {xyx)\  the 
others  are  lateral  and  somewhat  posteripr,  they  are  the  ischiatic  notches  (v'z^ 
fig.  47.)*  The  arch  of  the  pubes  is  angular  in  the  male,  but  rounded  in  the  fe- 
male, forming  a  true  arch  which  receives  the  occipital  bone  of  the  foetus  in  the 
great  majority  of  labours ;  it  is  formed  on  each  side  by  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  the  edge  of  which  is  somewhat  everted,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
fcBtus  when  passing  under  the  arch  gUdes  over  a  sort  of  inclined  plane,  instead 
of  being  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  bone.  The  tremsverse  diameter  of  the 
pubic  arch  near  the  upper  part  has  been  calculated  at  one  inch ;  that  of  the 
lower  part  {*  x^fig^  48.)  at  Uiree  inches.  The  two  lateral  notches  are  formed 
behind  by  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx ;  in  firont,  by  the  sciatic  notch  of  the  os 
innominatum ;  they  are  therefore  called  also  the  sacro-sciatic  notches.  They 
are  very  deep,  and  reach  almost  to  the  superior  strait  of  the  small  pelvis.  0{ 
the  three  eminences  which  separate  the  notches,  the  posterior  is  formed  by 
the  coccyx,  and  the  two  anterior  by  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  which  are 
situated  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  first ;  from  tlus  peculiar  arrangement,  the 
who^e  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  sitting  posture,  rests  upon  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia,  and  not  at  aU  upon  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  The  diameters  of 
the  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis  are,  in  reference  to  parturition,  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  those  of  the  upper,  and  have  been  accurately  determined.  The 
antero-posterior  diameter,  or  cocd-pubtc,  so  called  because  it  extends  fh>m  the 
symphysis  pubis  to  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  is  four  inches,  but  may  be  increased 
to  four  inches  and  a  half  by  depression  of  the  coccyx.  The  transverse  or 
bisciatic  diameter,  which  stretches  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  is 
four  inches,  which  is  invariable ;  and  lastly,  the  two  oUique  diameters,  which 
extend  from  the  middle  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  on  one  side  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  on  the  other,  are  also  four  inches  each.  These  dimen- 
sions, which  are  taken  from  a  well-formed  female  pelvis,  are  greater  than  in 
the  male. 

Excavation,  The  excavation  of  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  is  formed,  1.  Behind, 
by  the  sacrum  and  coccjtx,  the  concavity  of  which  varies  in  different  indivi- 
duals, but  is  generally  shallower  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  height  of 
these  two  bones  is  four  inches  and  a  half;  the  greatest  depth  of  their  concavity 
fh)m  ten  to  twelve  lines.  2.  In  front,  by  the  symphysis  and  back  part  of  the 
pubes,  forming  a  plane  inclined  downwards  and  backwards  ;  outside  the  pubes 
is  the  inner  opening  of  the  obturator  foramen.  3.  On  the  sides,  the  excavation 
is  formed  bv  two  smooth  planes  inclined  downwards  and  inwards ;  they  are 
about  three  mches  and  a  hsJf  in  height,  and  are  bounded  behind  by  the  sciatic 
notch. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  notice  these  two  inclined  planes,  because  they 
perform  an  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  parturition.  The  diameters 
of  the  excavation  being  of  little  value  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  works  on  midwifery  for  an  account  of  them. 

The  superior  circumference  or  base  of  the  pelvis  looks  forwards,  and  is  formed 
behind  by  the  sacro-vertebral  angle ;  on  each  side  by  the  upper  border  of  the 
ilium,  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  same  bone.  It  presents,  1.  in 
front  a  vast  notch  (u  u,  fig,  48.),  in  which  we  observe  in  the  median  line  the  upper 
part  of  the  s^physis  pubis  (y)\  on  each  side  proceeding  from  within  out- 
wards, the  spme  of  the  pubes  (o),  the  pectineid  surface  (o  n),  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence  (n  n),  and  the  angular  groove  for  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  (n  uy 
In  all  this  extent  the  notch  is  horizontal,  but  beyond  the  groove  it  slants  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  (t<),  where  it  terminates ;  2.  behind,  the  great  circumference  of  the  pelvis 
presents  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and  on  each  side  a  small  notch  between 
the  vertebral  column  and  the  back  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  3.  laterally,  we  ob- 
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le  crest  of  the  iKum  (m  v),  bent  mnoh  more  oatwards  in  the  female  than 

nale. 

dimensions  of  the  npper  circumference  of  the  pelvis,  measured  in  a 

rmed  female,  are  the  following :  1.  between  the  anterior  superior  spines 

ilia  from  eight  to  nine  inches ;  2.  from  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  one 

>  that  of  the  other,  fh>m  nine  to  ten  inches. 

vnfarwr  circumference  of  the  pelvis  forms  the  lower  strait  which  has 

ready  described. 

General  Development  of  the  PelvU. 

pelvis  in  the  first  periods  of  life  participates  in  the  slow  development  of 
'er  extremities.  Its  dimensions,  especially  in  the  foetus  and  m  infimcy, 
small,  that  it  is  unable  to  receive  into  its  cavity  many  of  the  organs 
are  afterwards  contained  in  it ;  this  is  one  of  &e  principal  causes  of 
iminence  of  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus.  The  smaller  capacity  of  the  pelvis 
also  fi^om  the  absence  of  the  iliac  fossas,  for  these  bones  are  neither 
.  nor  excavated,  but  straight  and  flat  Nevertheless,  the  upper  or  iliac 
I  is  proportionaily  more  developed  than  the  lower  or  cotyloid,  doubtiess 
B  this  latter  part  belongs  especially  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  also 
as  a  protection  to  the  genitid  organs,  both  of  which  are  in  a  rudimentary 
1  the  foetus.  If  we  examine  in  detail  the  differences  in  size,  considered 
ith  reference  to  the  various  diameters,  we  shall  find  that  the  transverse 
ry  small,  because  in  fh>nt  the  cotyloid  cavities  are  scarcely  developed, 
I  the  pubic  region  is  contracted ;  and  behind,  the  iliac  bones  are  more 
approximated  to  each  other  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  sacrunL 
nlero-posterior  diameters  appear  longer  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
nsverse.  But  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  early 
•  of  life,  is  its  much  greater  inclination  than  in  the  adult  In  the  latter, 
,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  fi*om  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
fiUl  only  a  few  lines  below  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  while  in  the  foetus  a 
r  horizontal  line  would  fall  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
L  This,  as  well  as  the  small  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  is  tiie  cause  of  the 
d  position  of  the  bladder,  bringing  the  whole  of  its  anterior  sur&ce  to 
pond  with  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  consequentiy  rendering  it 
sasily  accessible  to  instruments  introduced  above  the  pubes. 
have  already  remarked,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  in  the  aged,  is 
the  same  kind  as  that  in  the  foetus ;  and  we  should  add  here,  that  there 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  bladder,  which,  as  in  the  adult, 
ponds  to  the  back  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  Thioh. 

The  Femur  {Jigs.  49  and  50.  )• 

I  femur,  or  thigh  bone,  situated  between  the  pelvis  and  the  leg,  is  the 
;t  and  largest  bone  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  proportionally  larger  in  man 
n  any  other  animal ;  this  is  connected  with  the  office  which  it  performs, 
>porting  by  itself  alone  the  weight  of  the  body  in  standing,  and  trans- 
g  it  to  the  leg.  It  is  obliquely  directed  downwards  and  inwards.  This 
iity  is  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  on  account  of  the  greater 
ce  between  the  acetabula.  Too  great  an  obliquity  is  injurious  both  in 
ag  and  walking,  and  constitutes  a  well  known  deformity. 
e  femur  describes  a  curve  in  fi*ont  and  behind,  the  convexity  of  which 
forward,  and  leaves  a  sort  of  excavation  behind,  which  is  occupied  by 
imerous  powerful  muscles  which  bend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  ^  Indepen- 
r  of  this  antero-posterior  curvature,  the  femur  is  slightiy  twisted  upon 
This  curvature  of  torsion  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with  the  course 
:  femoral  arte^,  which  passes  round  the  shaft  of  the  bone  from  one  sur- 
o  the  other.  Lastiy,  at  its  upper  part  it  presents  an  angular  curve  which 
all  notice  presently. 
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like  all  other  long  bones  the  femur  is  divided  into  a  body  and  extremities. 
Ofiht  body.    The  body  or  shaft  is  prismatic  and  triangular,  with  three  sur- 
faces and  three  edges. 

The  anterior  nuface  (a.  Jig*  50.)  is  rounded  and  has  a  cjlindrical  aspect;  it 
is  broader  below  than  above. 

The  internal  surface  (b^fig,  49.)  is  flat,  it  becomes  much  wider  below,  and 
then  looks  backwards.  The  femond  artery  corresponds  to  this  surfiuse,  and  may 
be  compressed  upon  it  towards  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

The  external  surface  (c)  is  much  narrower  than  the  internal,  and  is  slightly 
excavated  throughout  its  extent 

Of  the  three  eageSf  the  internal  and  the  external  are  rounded,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  surfaces 
i.idir^^i^M.  which  they  separate.   The  pot- 

A  terior  edge  (edf),  on  the  con- 

trary, is  very  rough  and  promi- 
nent, and  nas  Uierefore  been 
called  the  linea  eupera:  it  is 
divided  into  two  lips  and  an 

Fig.  50  ^f^l^V^^^^f  ^o'  ^®  ^®  ^^  ^' 
'  litating  the  descripti(m  of  the 

numerous  muscles  to  which  it 
gives  attachment  It  is  more 
rough  above  than  below,  and  is 
bifurcated  at  both  ends.  Of  the 
two  branches  of  the  upper  bi- 
furcation, the  external  («),  ex- 
tremely rough,  is  occasionally 
surmounted  by  a  considerahle 
eminence,  and  prolonged  to  the 
large  process  called  great  tro- 
chanter. The  intemaTbraMck  is 
less  projecting,  and  terminates 
on  the  inside  m  a  smaller  emi- 
nence called  lesser  trochanter. 
The  outer  branch  (/)  of  the 
lower  bifurcation  runs  towards 
the  outside  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  femur,  and  termi- 
nates in  an  eminence,  below 
which 'is  a  small  depression  to 
which  the  external  head  of  the 
gastro-cnemius  is  attached.  The 
inner  branch  (^)  is  nearly  efiGEiced  at  the  part  where  the  femoral  artery 
passes  over  it :  below  this  it  appears  again,  and  like  the  outer  branch  terminates 
in  a  well-marked  prominence,  to  which  the  adductor  ma^us  is  attached,  and 
below  it,  the  inner  head  of  the  gastro-cnemius.  The  triangular  interval,  in- 
cluded between  the  two  branches  of  the  bifurcation,  corresponds  to  the  popliteal 
artery  and  vein.  The  nutritious  foramen  (A)  is  situated  in  the  linea  aspera ;  it 
passes  from  below  upwards. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  femur  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  body, 
and  presents  a  head,  a  neck^  and  two  unequal  eminences  named  trochanters^  the 
great  and  lesser. 

The  head  (i,figs,  49  and  50.),  is  the  most  regularly  spheroidal  of  all  the 
eminences  in  the  skeleton,  and  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  a  sphere.  In  the 
middle  of  it  we  observe  a  rough  depression  (A)  of  variable  dimensions,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  round  ligament  The  nech  (Z),  so  called  because  it 
supports  the  head  of  the  bone,  is  obliquely  directed  upwards  and  inwards ;  it 
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fixmiB  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  body  of  the  femur  (angle  of  the  femur),  retiriiijg 
on  the  maide  and  pngecting  on  the  outside,  the  degree'of  which  varies  in  di£ 
ferent  individuals,  at  different  ages,  and  in  the  two  sexes.  In  fact,  it  is  some* 
times  a  very  obtuse,  and  sometimes  a  right  angle :  this  last  is  most  common 
in  the  female,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prominence  of  the  great  trochanter. 
The  neck  is  flattened  in  front  and  behind,  so  that  its  vertical  ^^uneter  is  doable 
the  antero-posterior :  hence  it  has  more  power  in  resisting  fbrce  applied  from 
above  downwards,  than  from  before  backwards,  which  is  a  great  advantage, 
since  the  causes  which  would  produce  fractures  are  almost  always  applied  in 
the  former  direction.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  is  much  shorter  than 
the  posterior,  which  is  also  slightly  concave.  The  upper  edge  is  very  short, 
and  presents  a  great  many  nutritious  foramina ;  the  lower  edge  is  about  double 
the  length  of  £e  upper.  The  base  of  the  neck  is  mark^  by  a  number  of 
nutritions  foramina ;  it  is  bounded  in  ftt>nt  by  some  inequalities ;  behind  by 
the  great  trochanter  above,  and  the  lesser  trochanter  below ;  and  in  the  interval 
between  these  two,  by  a  projecting  ridge  which  unites  them,  and  which  is  called 
the  uUer'troehanterie  line. 

Hie  great  trochanter  (m)  is  situated  at  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  femur. 
It  ii  on  a  lower  level  than  the  head,  and  nearly  in  the  same  axis  as  the  shaft, 
whieh  It  prolongs  upwards.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  forms  a  very 
marked  prominence  under  the  skin.  It  should  be  carefiilly  studied  in  its  re- 
lations ;  1.  with  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  beyond  which  it  projects  on  the  outside ; 
2.  widi  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur ;  3.  with  the  external  malleolus,  be- 
cause these  relations  constantiy  serve  as  a  guide,  b^th  in  the  diagnosis,  and  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  femur,  and  of  fractures  of  the  neck  or  shaft 
of  that  bone.  The  great  trochanter,  which  is  intended  solely  for  muteular 
insertions,  is  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  flattened  from  without  inwards,  and 
presents,  1.  an  external  eur/ace,  wMch  is  convex,  and  terminates  below  in  a 
projecting  ridge  for  the  vastus  extemus,  and  is  traversed  by  an  oblique  line 
running  downwards  and  backwards,  to  which  the  gluteus  medius  is  attached  ; 
2.  an  internal  eurface,  on  which  we  find  a  depression  called  digital,  or  trochan- 
teric camty ;  3.  a  superior  border,  to  which  the  gluteus  minimus  is  attached ;  4. 
an  anUrior  border,  which  is  often  surmounted  by  a  large  tubercle ;  and  5.  a 
poeterior  border,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  quadratus  femoris. 

The  lesser  trochanter  (n)  is  situated  on  the  inside,  behind,  and  below  the  base 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  it  is  a  sort  of  conoid  tubercle,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  common  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. 

The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  of  considerable  size :  it  b  broad, 
transversely  flattened  in  front  and  behind,  and  divided  into  two  convex  arti- 
cular processes,  called  internal  (r)  and  external  (s)  condyles  of  the  femur.  The 
extermd  condyle  is  in  the  same  line  as  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  internal 
condyle  prqjects  on  the  inside  of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  and  below  the  external 
condyle,  so  that  when  both  condyles  rest  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the 
femur  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  The  two  condyles  are 
separated  behind  by  a  deep  notch*  called  inter-condykrid  notch  ip,fig,  49.);  in 
fr^t  their  union  forms  a  sort  of  pulley,  the  femoral  trochlea  (Jt,fig.  50.),  on 
which  the  patella  rests.  That  portion  of  the  trochlea  which  belongs  to  the 
external  condyle  is  larger,  more  prominent,  and  higher  than  that  which  belongs 
to  the  intemaL  Each  condyle  has  three  sur&ces,  I.  the  lower  surface,  arti- 
cular, convex,  and  rounder  behind  than  in  front,  is  in  contact  with  the  tibia 
and  Uie  patella ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  internal  condyle  is  more  prominent 
behind  than  that  of  the  external :  2.  the  internal  surface  of  the  external  con- 
dyle, and  the  external  surface  of  the  internal  condyle  are  deeply  excavated, 
and  give  insertion  to  the  crucial  ligaments :  3.  the  internal  surface  of  the  in- 
ternal condyle  and  the  external  surface  of  the  external  condyle  present  two 
enlargements,  called  tuberosities  of  die  femur. 

The  uUemal  tuberosity  (v)  is  the  larger,  and  has  behind  a  depression  situated 
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downward!.  Into  this  nutritionB  canal,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  any  in 
the  h»g  bones,  I  have  seen  a  nervous  twig  enter,  accompanying  the  nutritious 
artery.  4.  From  the  oblique  line  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  the  posterior 
snrfiice  of  this  bone  is  smooth,  of  almost  uniform  diameter,  and  divided  through- 
out its  length  by  a  more  or  less  marked  vertical  line. 

The  anterior  edge  (e  c)  is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  beneath  which 
it  may  be  readily  felt  * :  its  lower  fburth  is  round  and  blunt,  ihe  upper  three 
fourths  are  sharp,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  crest  of  the  tibia.  Its  upper 
part  inclines  somewhat  outwards,  its  lower  part  inwards. 

The  external  edge  (g  A)  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  ligament;  it  is 
bifurcated  below,  and  thus  forms  the  two  boundaries  of  an  articular  cavity 
which  we  shall  notice  in  describing  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The  internal 
border  (ft),  mnch  less  sharp  than  the  others,  affords  insertion  to  several 
muscles. 

The  upper  or  femoral  extremity  (fg)  of  the  tibia  is  at  least  double  the  size  of 
the  lower,  and  is  larger  in  a  transverse  direction  than  from  before  backwards; 
on  it  we  observe  two  concave  articular  surfaces,  of  an  oval  shape,  with  their 
long  diameter  directed  from  behind  forwards.  They  have  been  improperly 
denominated  condyles;  a  more  correct  name  would  be  glenoid  catnties  qfthe  t^. 
These  surfaces,  which  articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  are  not  per- 
teedj  alike ;  the  internal  is  longer,  narrower,  and  deeper  than  the  external 
They  are  separated  by  a  pjrramidal  eminence  surmounted  by  two  sharp  tu- 
bercles. Tlus  eminence,  which  is  called  the  spine  of  the  tUna  (e%  is  nearer  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone.  In  front  and  behind  this  spine 
are  two  rough  depressions,  which  give  attachment  to  the  crucial  ligaments. 
The  glenoid  cavities  are  supported  by  two  considerable  enlargements,  called 
tuberosities  of  the  tibia. 

The  internal  tuberosity  (/),  larger  than  the  external,  presents  behind  a  hori- 
zontal groove,  into  which  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  tendon  of  the  semi-mem- 
branosus  is  inserted.  The  external  tuberosity  (g)  presents  at  its  back  part  a 
small  almost  circular  &cette,  which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  sur&ce  on 
the  fibula.  The  two  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  are  separated  behind  by  a  consi- 
derable excavation.  In  front  they  are  separated  by  a  triangular  surfSeuie,  pierced 
by  vascular  foramina,  and  terminating  below  in  an  eminence,  called  anterior 
tuberosity  of  ihe  tibia  (hi).  This  tuberosity,  below  which  the  crest  of  the  bone 
commences,  is  rough  and  prominent  below,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  ligcamentuM  pateUte ;  and  smooth 
above,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  same  tendon  by  a  synovial  bursa.  A  pro- 
jecting line  runs  outwards  fh)m  this  tuberosity,  and  terminates  above  in  a 
tubercle,  which  is  very  prominent  in  some  individuals,  and  may  be  eamly  felt 
under  the  skin.    It  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus. 

The  lower  or  tarsal  extremity  (I  h)  of  the  tibia  is  almost  square,  havine,  like 
the  i4>per,  its  greatest  diameter  transversely.  We  observe  on  it  a  quadr^teral 
articular  cavity  (i),  transversely  oblong,  broader  on  the  outside  than  on  the 
inside,  and  divided  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge,  into  two  unequal  parts.  It 
articulates  with  the  astragalus.  The  circumference  of  this  extremity  presents, 
1.  in  front  a  convex  surfieice  (d),  with  some  inequalities  for  the  insertion  of  li- 
gaments ;  it  is  in  contact  with  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes :  2.  behind,  an 
almost  pdane  surface,  having  a  shallow  depression,  which  is  hardly  visible  in 
some  subjects,  for  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe,  and  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  an  oblique  groove,  situated  on  the  inner  side, 
and  which  will  be  described  with  the  internal  malleolus :  3.  on  the  outside  a 
triangular  cavity  (A),  broad  and  smooth  below,  narrow  and  rough  in  its  two 
upper  thirds,  which  articulates  with  the  fibula :  4.  on  the  inside  a  thick  qna- 

-  *  The  superficial  situation  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  renders  it  a  good  guide  to  sur- 
geons in  the  diagnosis  and  cofl4>tation  of  fractures  of  the  leg.  It  also  greatly  exposes  the  bone 
to  ii^ury  from  external  yiolence.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  broken,  or  as  it  wero  noCdiedt 
by  gun-shot. 
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drUatend  process,  flattened  on  the  outside  and  the  inside,  and  called  the  tn- 
tenuU  mduecluM  (I),  This  eminence,  which  bends  inwards,  forms  a  marked 
prominence  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  tibia.  When  the  posterior  sur- 
ftce  of  the  tibia  is  laid  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  the  two  tuberosities  of  the 
apper  end  of  the  bone  rest  upon  that  plane,  while  the  internal  malleolus  ad- 
vances considerably  forwards ;  it  is  therefore  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of 
internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  this  depends  upon  the  torsion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  bone.  The  internal  surface  (/)  of  the  malleolus  is  convex,  and  is 
placed  immediately  under  the  skin  j  its  external  aurface  forms  part  of  the  in 
ferior  articular  cavity  of  the  tibia.  Its  anterior  edge  is  rough,  and  gives  at- 
tachment to  ligamentous  fibres }  its  posterior  edge^  which  is  thicker  than  the 
anterior,  presents  a  groove  running  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
lometimes  double,  along  which  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor 
longus  dig^torum  pass.  The  base  of  the  malleolus  is  united  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  The  maamit^  which  is  truncated  and  slightly  notched,  gives  attachment 
to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  Joint 

Connections,  The  tibia  articulates  with  the  femur,  the  astragalus,  and  the 
fibula ',  it  articulates  also  with  the  patella,  but  indirectly  by  means  of  the  iiga- 
mentum  patellss. 

Internal  structure.  The  shaft  consists  of  compact  tissue,  and  has  a  large 
medullary  canaL  The  two  extremities  are  spongy,  and  are  pierced  by  a  great 
nomber  of  vascular  foramina. 

Development  The  tibia  is  developed  from  three  points ;  one  for  the  body, 
and  two  for  the  extremities.  Sometimes  there  are  four.  Beclard  once  saw 
the  internal  malleolus  developed  f^om  a  separate  point.  The  ossific  point  of 
the  shaft  is  the  first  to  make  its  appearance ;  it  commences  between  the  thirty- 
fifth  and  fortieth  day,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  body  of  the  femur ; 
sometimes  it  is  even  earlier,  as  in  one  case  observed  by  myself.  The  bony 
germ  o/t  the  upper  extremity  makes  its  appearance  generally  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  year  after  birth.  I  have  never  seen  it  before  birth.  The  ossifi- 
cation of  the  lower  extremity  commences  during  the  second  year.  The  in- 
ternal malleolus  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  this  extremity.  The  union 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  bone  is  not  finished  until  the  period  of  complete  deve- 
lopment of  the  body,  that  is,  ft'om  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty -fifth  year ;  it 
always  commences  with  the  lower  extremity,  which  is  the  last  to  become 
bony.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  superior  epiphysis  of  the  tibia 
does  not  form  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  but  only  a  sort  of  ho- 
rizontal plate  which  supports  the  articular  cavities ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
almost  all  articular  extremities.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  anterior 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  is  formed  by  a  vertical  prolongation  of  the  plate  which 
forms  the  superior  epiphysis.  It  would  appear,  that  in  some  subjects  this  an- 
terior tuberosity  has  a  distinct  centre  of  development. 

The  Fibula  {fig.  53.). 

The  fibula  or  perone  (fVom  irtpSun)  is  so  named  because,  according  to  Sa- 
batier,  it  has  been  compared  to  a  sort  of  clasp  or  brace,  in  use  among  the 
ancients. 

In  order  to  understand  the  description  of  this  bone,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
it  exactly  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  skeleton.  *  It  is  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  tibia  below,  on  the  outside  and  to  the  back  of  the  same  bone 
above.     It  is  as  long  as  the  tibia,  but  is  extremely  slender ;  it  is  indeed  the 

•  We  luiTe  hitherto  deemed  It  unnncettary  to  Indicate  the  position  in  which  each  bone 
•bould  be  studied,  because  a  glance  at  an  articulated  akeloton  would  suflice  to  enable  tho  studuni 
at  once  to  place  the  bones  aright.  The  fibula,  however,  forms  an  exception,  on  account  of  it« 
renuu'kable  torsion.  In  order,  Uicn,  to  study  this  bone  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
flattened  enl  lu  v)  downwards,  taking  care  that  the  articular  surfsce  on  that  part  bt)  turned 
Inwards,  and  that  the  thin  edge  («)  of  the  eminence  which  forms  this  lower  end  should  look 
forwards. 
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most  slender  of  all  the  long  boneu,  and  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  this  cha- 
racter. Its  direction  is  yerticaU  with  a  slight  inclination  outwards  at  its  lower 
part  It  is  the  most  twisted  of  all  the  long  bones,  and  is  a  remarkable  exem- 
plification of  that  law  of  osteology,  viz.  that  the  torsion  of  bones  is  always  con- 
nected  with  changes  of  direction  of  tendons,  or  vessels.  It  is  divided  into  a  body 
and  two  extremities. 

The  body  has  the  form  of  a  triang^ular  prism.  In  order  rightly  to  compre- 
hend its  shape,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  that  the  muscles  which  are  placed 
on  its  external  sur&ce  above,  turn  round  to  the  posterior  aspect  below,  firom 
which  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  four  upper  fifths  of  the  external  surface 
look  outwards,  and  the  lower  fifth  backwards. 

The  external  surface  (n)  is  marked  by  a  deep  groove  which  runs  along  it, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  peronens  longus  and  peroneus  brevis.  The  lower  part, 
which  is  turned  backwards,  is  smooth.  The  internal  surface  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  longitudinal  ridge,  to  which  the  interosseous  ligament 
is  attached.  The  portion  of  the  surface  in  tront  of  the  ridge  is  narrower  than 
the  other,  being  in  some  subjects  not  more  than  two  lines  in  breadth  ;  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg ;  the  portion  behind  the 
ridge  is  larger,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tibialis  posticus.  This  sor&ce  be- 
comes anterior  at  its  lower  part  (o). 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula  is  narrow  above,  and  expanded  below, 
where  it  looks  inwards,  and  terminates  by  a  rough  part,  to  wluch  ligaments 
that  unite  it  to  the  tibia  are  attached.  The  whole  of  this  surface  gives  attach- 
ment to  muscles.  We  observe  on  it  the  principal  nutritious  canal,  which  passes 
obliquely  downwards.  This  canal  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  internal  sor&ce 
of  the  bone. 

The  three  edges  participate  in  the  deviations  of  the  surfaces.  Thus  the  outer 
edge  (r)  becomes  posterior  below ;  the  anterior  edge  (s)  becomes  external,  and 
is  bifurcated ;  the  interned  edge  becomes  anterior,  and  after  being  thus  dianged 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  for  the  interosseous  ligament,  which  we 
noticed  upon  the  inner  surface. 

All  the  edges  give  attachment  to  muscles,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
prominence. 

The  superior  extremity  or  head  (t)  of  the  fibula  presents  an  articular  facette 
(near  f),  slightly  concave,  which  unites  with  a  corresponding  snrfiice  on  the 
tibia :  on  the  outside  are  some  irregular  impressions  for  the  insertion  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee.  At  the  back 
part  of  this  head  we  observe  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula  (below  t)  for  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  lower  extremity  or  external  malleolus  (u  v)  passes  much  below  the  infe. 
rior  articular  surface  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  internal 
malleolus.  It  is  flattened  on  the  outside  and  the  inside,  and  presents,  1.  an  ex- 
terna/ surface  (u  v),  convex,  and  sub-cutaneous :  2.  an  internal  surface,  which 
articulates  with  the  astragalus,  by  means  of  a  fl&cette,  which  completes  on  the 
outside  the  sort  of  mortise  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula ;  below  and  behind  this  surfieu;e  is  a  deep  rough  excavation  which 
gives  attachment  to  a  Ugament :  3.  an  anterior  edge  (u)  for  the  insertion  of  a 
ligament :  4.  a  posterior  edge  (v),  thicker,  marked  by  a  superficial  groove  for 
the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles :  5.  a  summity  which  gives 
attachment  to  one  of  the  extemid  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint. 

Connections.  The  fibula  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  articulates  with 
the  tibia  and  the  astragalus. 

Internal  structure.  The  shaft  is  compact,  and  has  a  very  small  medullary 
canal,  and  the  extremities  are  spongy. 

Development.  The  fibula  is  developed  fi'om  three  points,  one  for  the  body, 
and  one  for  each  extremity.  The  osseous  point  of  the  body  appears  a  little 
after  that  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  day.  At 
birth,  the  two  extremities  are  still  cartilaginous.     An  osseous  point  appears  in 
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(he  lower  end  dnriog  the  second  year :  th&t  of  the  upper  end  about  the  fifth, 
The  extremitiei  are  united  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  when  the  development  u 
emnpleted,  vii.  tram  twenty  to  twenty-fire  yean ;  the  lower  end  u  the  Sm  to 
becone  joined. 

Tm  Foot  ifis*.  S4,  55,  and  i6.). 
The  ./bat  ii  the  part  of  the  lower  extremity  which  i«  anak^oi  to  tlie  hand 
in  the  npp«r.  They  are  both  bat  varietiea  of  the  same  type  of  organisation, 
vhh  certain  differences  which  have  reference  to  their  respeetive  uses.  In  tlie 
foot,  fbi  example,  wliich  ii  intended  to  support  the  body,  the  conditioni  neces- 
■uy  for  solidity  are  principally  manifest,  wliile  the  hand  is  chieflf  remarkable 
Ibr  the  mobility  of  it«  parts. 
The  foot  is  composed  of  twenty-nx  bones,  which,  by  their  union,  fbrm  three 
r,.  ..  „     distinct  parts,  yii.  1 .  the  iarna  (c  if, 

5.  M.),   a  bouy  mass    consisting 
seven  pieces  closely  articulated ; 
S.  the  mtatartia,  composed  of  five 
separate  colnnms  (m  m',  Jigt.  Si  and 
SS.) ;  and  9.  the  tof,  formed  each 
&^   at  three  colomns  (x  o  r),  excepting 
9     the  first,  or  most  internal,  which  has 

The  size  of  the  foot  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  It  exceeds  the 
hand  in  thickness  and  leugth,  but 
is  not  BO  broad.  Its  direction  ia 
horizontal  from  before  backwards, 
end  it  forma  a  right  angle  with  the 
leg,  differing  much  in  this  respect 
from  the  hand,  which  is  in  the  same 
line  as  the  forearm.  It  is  flattened 
fhim  above  downwards,  is  hollow 
below  (Jig.  S6.),  narrow  behind, 
where  it  is  of  considerable  height, 
and  thinner  and  broader  in  ftvnt, 
at  which  put  aUo  it  is  digitated.  It 
presents,  1.  anperitir  or  <fi>rsal  sxr^ice,  which  is  convex,  doraum pedis  (^fig.  54.); 
!.  an  Di/erur  on  fiantat  najact,  which  is  concave  transversely,  and  likewise  in 
the  sotero-posterior  direction,  vie  o/lhtfoot  {Jig.  55.)  \  3.  an  intenuii  or  tibial 
tdgt  (jSo.  fiBA  which  is  very  thick,  and  corresponds  to  the  great  toe  :  4.  an 
txttrwd  or  fitt^ar  «^  which  corresponds  to  the  little  toe  i  5.  a  poiterior  ex 
tramtf  or  lied ;  6.  an  mtaior  or  digiw  extretniti/. 
We  shall  describe  in  succession  the  tarsus,  the  metatarsus,  and  the  toes. 


y»«  Tarius  {figi.  54,  &S,  and  56.). 
The  tBisns  is  an  analogous  structure  to  the  carpus,  hut  differs  Ihan  it  in 
forming  the  posterior  half  of 
^^^^  the  foot,  while  the  carpus  oijy 

J^'i^l^L        constitutes  about  a  sixth  of  the 
^   ^^^^^~-»  band.    Its  antero-poaterior  dia- 
f  meter  surpasses  by  more  than 
'  double  its  transverse,  precisely 
,  „  the  opposite  of  what  obtains 

m  the  earpos.  It  resembles  a  vaulted  arch,  the  convexity  of  which  (c  aj, 
fij.  S6.)  look*  upwards,  and  which  is  excavated  below  {d  i)  both  transversely 
and  fhnn  beftre  backwards.  The  weight  of  the  leg  falla  npon  the  summit  of 
Ais  uch.  This  Ibrm  of  the  fbot  is  not  designed  merely  ftor  securing  the  ad- 
X  a 
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vantages  derived  from  the  mechanism  of  arches,  bat  is  especially  intended  to 
afford  a  protecting  excavation  for  the  organs  which  could  not  with  impunity 
be  compressed  in  standing  and  progression.  The  posterior  and  free  extremity 
of  the  tarsus  is  narrow,  and  progressively  enlarges  forwards. 

The  tarsus  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  disposed  in  two  rows.  The^«^  or 
tibial  row  is  formed  by  two  bones  only,  the  o8  calcis  (c),  and  the  astragalus  (a); 
the  .second  or  metatarsal  row  consists  of  five  bones,  viz.  the  scaphoid  (g),  the 
cuboid  (/),  and  the  Uiree  cuneiform  bones  (ij  /).  The  bones  of  the  first  row, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  same  transverse  line  like  those  of  the  first  row 
of  the  carpus,  rest  one  upon  the  other.  The  astragalus  is  the  only  bone  of 
the  tarsus  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  ankle  joint 

JFirst  or  Tibial  Row  of  the  Tarsus, 

The  Astragalus  (a). 

The  astragalus  is  placed  below  the  tibia,.above  the  os  calcis,  on  the  inside  of 
the  malleolar  extremity  of  the  fibula,  and  behind  the  scaphoid ;  it  is  irregularly 
cuboid  in  its  figure,  is  the  second  largest  bone  of  the  tarsus,  and  has  six  sur- 
faces. 1.  The  superior  or  tibial  surface  {a,  Jig,  54.)  is  articular,  and  shaped  like 
a  trochlea  or  pulley,  which  fits  exactly  to  the  lower  surfieu^e  of  the  tibia.  In 
front  and  behind  the  trochlea,  are  inequalities  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
2.  The  inferior  or  calcaneal  surface  {a,fi9'  ^^0  presents  two  facettes,  separated 
by  a  very  deep/tirroti;  running  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards,  and  broadest 
in  front,  which  gives  insertion  to  a  ligament  The  fkcette  behind  the  groove 
is  the  larger ;  it  is  concave  and  oblong  in  the  same  direction  as  the  groove. 
The  &cette  in  front  is  flat,  and  often  divided  into  two  smaller  surfieuses.  Both 
articulate  with  the  os  calcis.  3.  The  internal  lateral  surface  (Jig.  56.)  is  ar- 
ticular for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  upper  part,  and  corresponds  to  the  in- 
ternal malleolus  ;  below,  there  is  a  rough  depression,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint  4.  The  external  lateral  sur- 
face is  triangular,  like  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  external  malleolus,  with 
which  it  articulates.  It  should  be  remarked  that  both  the  lateral  articular  snr- 
fitces  of  the  astragalus  are  continuous  with  the  trochlea,  or  upper  surface,  with- 
out interruption.  5.  The  anterior  or  scaphoid  surface  is  convex,  and  has  been 
called  the  head  of  the  astragalus ;  it  is  articular,  and  continuous  below,  with  the 
anterior  facette  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  bone  already  described.  This  head 
is  supported  by  a  contracted  portion,  or  neck  (  by  Jig.  54  and  56.),  to  which  liga- 
ments are  attached.  6.  The  posterior  surface  is  very  small ;  it  consists  simply 
of  a  groove  slanting  downwards  and  inwards,  along  which  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis  glides. 

The  Os  Calcis  (c). 

The  OS  calcis  or  calcaneum^  situated  below  the  astragalus,  and  at  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  foot,  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  tarsus.  Its  form  is  irre- 
gularly cuboid,  with  the  greatest  diameter  from  before  backwards  ;  it  is  flattened 
transversely.  Its  size  and  its  length  have  reference  to  the  double  oifice  which 
it  serves,  of  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  ground,  and  of  acting 
as  a  lever  for  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot  I  should  remark  that  its  large 
posterior  extremity  forms  the  heel  (dj  Jigs.  55,  56.),  the  horizontal  direction  of 
which,  in  man,  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  arrangements  for  the  vertical 
position  of  the  body. 

The  OS  calcis  has  six  surfiEices.  1.  The  superior  surface  (Jig.  54.)  presents  in 
front  two,  or  often  three,  articular  facettes,  which  correspond  with  those  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The  posterior  facette  is  the  larger,  convex, 
and  separated  from  the  anterior  by  a  groove,  which  b  shallower  than  the  cor- 
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respcmding  one  of  thp  astragalus,  but  follows  the  same  directiou  backwards  and 
inwards.  The  whole  of  the  non-articular  portion  of  this  surface  projects  be- 
hind the  astragalus ;  it  is  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  slightly  concave  from  be- 
fore backwards.  Its  length  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  varieties  in  the  projection  of  the  heeL  2.  The  lower  or  plantar  surface 
{Jig,  55.)  is  rather  an  edge  than  a  true  suriace  ;  it  is  directed  obliquely  up- 
wards and  forwards.  We  observe  here,  at  the  back  part,  two  tuberosities,  the 
internal  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  external ;  both  serve  as  places  of 
insertion  for  muscles,  but  their  principal  use  is  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body  behind,  and  they  essential^  constitute  the  heel  (d,fig,  56.)  in  the  human 
subject.  3.  The  external  surface  is  superficial,  which  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quency of  injuries  of  this  bone  on  its  outside,  and  explains  also  the  possibility 
of  reaching  it  with  surgical  instruments.  It  is  convex,  and  narrow  in  front, 
where  it  presents  two  superficial  grooves  separated  by  a  tubercle  («,  figs,  54 
and  55.).  These  grooves  afford  a  passage  to  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longus  and  brevis.  On  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  this  surface  we  find 
also  another  tubercle,  which  is  a  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  the  partial  amputa- 
tion of  the  foot,  recommended  by  Chopart  4.  The  internal  surface  {fig.  56.)  is 
deeply  grooved  for  the  passage  of  several  tendons,  and  also  for  the  nerves 
and  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  presents  in  front 
and  above  a  projecting  eminence,  like  a  blunt  hook,  in  a  shallow  groove, 
below  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  'pollicis  pedis  glides.  This  emi- 
nence has  been  called  the  small  process  of  the  os  calcis  (e,  fig.  56.),  also  susten- 
taeulum  taH,  because  the  anterior  and  internal  articular  surface,  which  supports 
the  astragalus,  is  on  its  upper  part  5.  The  anterior  or  cuboid  surface  is  the 
smallest.  It  is  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  articulates  with  the  cu- 
boid. It  is  surmounted  on  the  inside  by  a  short  projection,  directed  horizon- 
tally forwards*,  above  which  the  third  articular  surface  for  the  astragalus  is 
situated  when  it  exists.  The  whole  portion  of  the  os  calcis  which  supports  the 
anterior  or  cuboid  surface  bears  the  name  of  great  process  of  the  os  calcis  (t^figs. 
54  and  55.).  6.  The  posterior  surface  is  shaped  like  a  triangle,  with  the  base 
downwards ;  its  lower  part  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  tendo  Achillis,  the  upper  part,  over  which  the  same  tendon  glides,  being 
smooth  and  polished  like  ivory 

Second  Bow  of  the  Tarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  second  row  are  five  in  number  ;  on  the  outside  it  is  formed 
by  the  cuboid  alone,  but  on  the  inside  it  is  subdivided  into  two  secondary 
rows ;  a  posterior,  formed  by  the  scaphoid,  and  an  anterior,  composed  of  the 
three  cuneiform  bones.  This  subdivision  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  tarsus, 
by  multiplying  the  articulations,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  violence  of 
shocks,  or  of  pressure  upon  the  foot,  especially  on  the  urner  side. 

77ie  Cuboid  Bone  (f,  figa.  54«  and  BB.y 

The  cuboid  which  ranks  as  the  third  bone  of  the  tarsus  in  point  of  size,  is 
situated  at  the  outside  of  the  foot,  and  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  great 
process  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  ^  more  regularly  cuboid  than  any  of  the  other 
tarsal  bones,  and  has  six  surfaces.  1.  The  upper  or  dorsal  surface  {fig.  54.)  is 
covered  by  die  extensor  brevis  digitorum  pe<U8,  and  looks  somewhat  outwards. 
2.  The  lower  or  plantar  surface  (fig.  55.)  presents  on  its  fore  part  a  deep 
groove  ( /),  running  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  longus.  Behind  this  groove,  the  posterior  lip  of  which  is  very  pro- 
minent, are  impressions  for  the  ligament  wUch  connects  the  cuboid  and  the  os 

*  This  smaU  prolongation,  which  might  be  called  muUl  anterior  process  qf  the  os  calcis^  tn 
coDtra^fdnctionto  the  one  on  the  internal  surface  already  mentioned,  merits  notice  in  the  per- 
furmiince  of  Chopart*s  operation 
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ealcif.  3.  The  posterior  or  calcaneal  surface  ie  sinuoiu,  directed  obliquely 
iDwaitU  mod  backwards,  and  adapted  to  the  os  calcis  in  sach  a  way  that  there 
is  a  mutual  reception  of  the  sur&ces  of  the  two  bones.  At  the  inside  of  this 
surface,  we  observe  a  process  which  is  directed  inwards  and  backwards,  and 
gtrengthens  the  union  with  the  os  calcis.  It  occasionally  becomes  an  ob- 
gtacle  to  the  disarticulation  of  the  foot  after  Chopart's  method.  4.  The  anterior 
or  metiitaraal  swjace  looks  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards ;  it  articulates 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  5.  The  internal  surface  articulates 
with  the  third  cuneiform  bone,  and  frequently  also  with  the  scaphoid.  It 
presents,  besides,  some  impressions  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments.  6.  The 
external  surface  is  rather  an  edge ;  its  extent  from  before  backwards  scarcely 
equals  half  the  length  of  the  internal  surfiEtce.  We  observe  on  it  the  commence- 
luent  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus. 

The  Scaphoid  {g^figs*  54,  SSy  and  S^.). 

The  scaphoid  or  navicular  bone,  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  boat,  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus ;  it  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  and  is  thicker  above  than  below,  irregularly  elliptical,  with  the 
longdiameter  placed  transversely.     It  has  two  sur&ces,  and  a  circumference. 

1.  The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  receives,  though  incompletely,  the 
head  of  the  astragalus.  2.  The  anterior  surface  presents  three  articuhff  fa- 
cettes,  which  correspond  to  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  3.  The  circumference 
is  convex  above,  inclined  inwards,  and  rough  for  ligamentous  insertions.  It  is 
much  smaller  bielow,  where  also  it  gives  attachment  to  ligaments.  On  the  inside 
it  presents  at  its  lower  part  a  large  process,  process  of  the  scaphoid  (at  g), 
which  may  be  easily  felt  under  the  skm,  and  serves  as  a  gmde  in  performmg 
Chopart's  amputation.  This  process  ^ves  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus.  On  the  outside  the  circumference  is  irregular,  gives  attach- 
ment to  some  ligamentous  fibres,  and  often  presents  a  small  sur&ce  which  ar- 
ticulates with  the  cuboid :  this  surface  is  continuous  with  the  iacettes  for  the 
three  cuneiform  bones. 

The  three  Cuneiform  Sones, 

These  bones,  so  named  from  their  shape,  are  three  in  number :  they  are 
caSled  first,  second,  and  third,  counting  frt)m  the  inside  of  the  foot  They  are 
also  distinguished  by  their  size,  into  the  great,  middle-sized,  and  smaU.  * 

The  first  Cuneiform  Bone  (i,figs,  54,  55,  and  56.). 

The  first  or  internal  cuneiform  bone  is  the  largest  It  is  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  others,  in  front  of  tiie  scaphoid,  and  behind  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  wedge  with  the  base  below,  which  is  precisely  contrary  to 
what  obtains  with  the  other  two.  We  observe  on  it,  1.  an  intemcU  surface 
(fig,  56.),  which  is  subcutaneous,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot : 

2.  an  external  surface,  which  presents  an  angulap  articular  &cette  for  union 
with  the  second  cuneiform  bone  behind  and  the  second  metatarsal  bone  before  j 
the  non-articular  portion  of  the  external  surfieuse  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone 
is  rough,  and  ^ves  attachment  to  ligaments :  3.  a  posterior  swrface  which  is 
concave,  and  articulates  with  the  most  internal  and  largest  &cette  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  scaphoid :  4.  an  anterior  or  metatarsal  surfiice,  which  is 
plane,  or  rather  slightly  convex,  of  a  semilunar  form,  the  convexity  being  to 
the  inside,  and  the  greatest  diameter  vertical ;  it  is  broad  below,  and  narrow 
above,  and  articulates  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone :  5.  an  inferior  surface 
{fig,  55.),  which  forms  the  base  of  the  wedge ;  it  is  rough,  with  a  tubercle  be- 

*  Also,  by  position,  into  mtemal,  middle,  and  external. 
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hind  for  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis  andcos :  6.  an  upper  part  (Jig.  54.), 
vhich  forms  the  point  of  the  wedge ;  it  is  an  angular  border  ronning  forwards 
and  upwards,  and  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  where  it  contributes  to  form 
the  convexity  of  the  foot 

Hie  second  or  middle  Cuneiform  Bone  (jtfig*  54,  55,  and  56.). 

The4ecoiMfcttJiei/brm6ofi«  is  the  smallest  of  the  three:  it  is  pkiced  between  the 
two  others,  and  corresponds  to  the  scaphoid  behind,  and  the  second  metatarsal 
bone  in  front.  The  wedge  which  it  represents  has  the  base  turned  upwards ;  its 
length  from  behind  forwards  is  very  inconsiderable.  It  presents,  1.  an  intmud 
sMrface,  which  is  trian^^ular,  and  articulates  with  the  first  cuneiform  bone :  2. 
an  extamal  surfcux,  which  articulates  with  the  third  or  external  cuneiform  bone : 
3.  2L  posterior^  or  scaphoid  surface  which  is  concave,  and  articulates  with  the 
middle  &cette  on  the  anterior  surfieu^e  of  the  scaphoid :  4.  an  anterior  or  meta^ 
tarsal  surface,  which  is  triangular,  and  narrower  than  the  posterior ;  it  articu- 
lates with  the  second  metatarsal  bone :  5.  a  superior  surface  (fig.  54.),  or  Inise 
of  the  wedge,  which  is  irregularly  square,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  li- 
gamentous fibres :  6.  an  apex  (Jig,  55.),  which  is  very  thin,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  some  ligaments. 

TTie  third  or  external  Cuneiform  Bone  (I,  figs.  54,  and  55.). 

^Chia  bone,  which  is  the  third  as  regards  position,  and  the  second  in  point  of 
iixe,  has,  Uke  the  preceding,  the  form  of  a  wedge  with  the  base  turned  up- 
wards. Its  interjuu  surf  ace  articulates  behind  with  a  corresponding  surfiice  on 
the  preceding  bone,  and  in  front  with  the  second  metatarsal  This  last  por- 
tion completes  the  kind  of  recess  or  mortise  into  which  the  head  of  the  second 
metatarsal  bone  is  received ;  its  inner  side  being  formed  by  the  first  cuneiform 
bone,  and  the  bottom  by  the  second.  The  external  surface  articulates  with  the 
cuboid :  the  posterior  surface  is  continuous  with  the  two  lateral  ones,  and  arti- 
culates with  tiie  most  external  of  the  three  facettes  on  the  scaphoid :  the  anterior 
surface  is  triangular,  and  articulates  with  the  end  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone : 
the  base  (fig.  54.)  is  rough,  and  forms  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  foot :  the 
apex  (fig.  55.)  is  more  obtuse  than  the  same  part  of  the  second  cuneiform 
bone,  and  passes  considerably  below  it. 

Structure  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  present  the 
structure  common  to  all  short  bones,  viz.  a  mass  of  spongy  t^sue  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  compact  substance.  I  have  remarked,  t^t  in  some  cases  of 
white  swelling  of  the  ankle  joint,  the  os  calcis  contained  in  its  interior  a  ca- 
vity analogous  to  the  medullary  canal  of  long  bones.  This  cavity,  however, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  abnormal. 

Development  of  the  tarsal  bones.  With  the  exception  of  the  os  calcis,  which 
has  two  osseous  germs,  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  developed  from  single 
points.  The  os  calcis  first  becomes  ossified.  A  bony  nodule  appears  in  Sie 
centre  of  its  cartilage,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  month  of  festal  life,  ac- 
cording to  most  osteogonists ;  in  the  fifth,  or  even  the  fourth  month,  according 
to  others.  It  is  placed  much  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  future  bone.  Another  osseous  germ  is  formed  in  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  OS  calcis,  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  year,  and  is  much  thicker  at 
its  lower  than  at  its  upper  part.  The  astragalus  is  developed  from  one  point, 
which  appears  from  the  ^flh  to  the  sixth  month  of  inra-uterine  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Beclard,  the  cuboid  is  not  ossified  until  some  months  after  birth ;  I 
have  observed  the  process  to  be  already  commenced  in  a  foBtiis  at  the  full  term. 
Meckel  says  that  it  begins  after  the  eighth  month  of  foetal  life.  Blumenbach, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  the  time  of  its  ossification  a  year  and  half,  or  two 
years  after  birth ;  and  Albinus,  who  has  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  the 
generality  of  anatomists,  affirms  that  in  the  foetus  at  the  fiill  period,  all  the 
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bones  of  the  tarsus,  excepting  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalos,  still  remain  car- 
tilaginous. 

The  cuneiform  hones  are  developed  in  the  following  order: —  The  first  is  os- 
sified towards  the  end  of  the  first  year:  the  second  and  the  third  appear  almost 
simultaneously  about  the  fourth  year :  the  os  calcis  being  the  only  bone  of 
the  tarsus  which  has  more  than  one  point  of  ossification,  is  also  the  only  bone 
in  which  we  have  to  examine  the  order  of  union.  The  two  points  which  fi)rm 
it  are  not  united  until  the  fifteenth  year. 

The  Metatarsus  (m  m\figs.  54*  S^y  and  S^>^. 

The  metatarsus  forms  the  second  portion  of  the  foot  Like  the  metacarpus, 
its  analogous  part  in  the  hand,  it  consists  of  five  long  bones,  parallel  to  each 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  quadrilateral  grating,  the  intervals  of  which,  called  in- 
terosseous spaceSf  are  increased  by  the  disproportion  between  the  ends  and  the 
shafts  of  the  bones.  The  metatarsus  presents,  1.  an  inferior  or  plantar  surface 
{fig.  55.),  with  a  marked  transverse  concavity  ;  2.  a  superior  or  dorsal  surface, 
{fig.  54.),  which  is  convex,  and  answers  to  the  back  of  the  foot ;  3.  an  internal 
or  tibial  edge  (m',  fig.  56.)  which  is  very  thick,  and  corresponds  to  the  great  toe ; 

4.  an  external  or  fibular  edge,  which  is  thin,  and  corresponds  to  the  little  toe; 

5.  a  posterior  or  tarsal  extremity,  which  presents  a  waved  articular  line ;  6.  an 
anterior  or  digital  extremity,  presenting  five  heads  flattened  on  the  sides,  which 
assist  in  forming  five  separate  articulations.  The  bones  of  the  metatarsus 
have  certain  characters  which  distinguish  them  from  all  others,  besides  some 
peculiar  marks  by  which  they  may  be  known  ftom  each  other,  and  from  the 
metacarpal  bones,  with  which  they  have  many  analogies. 

General  Characters  of  the  Metatarsai  Bones, 

The  metatarsal  bones  belong  to  the  class  of  long  bones,  both  in  shape  and 
structure.  Each  consists  of  a  body  and  tu)o  extremities.  The  body  is  prismatic 
and  triangular,  and  slightly  curved,  with  the  concavity  below.  Two  of  its 
sur&ces  are  lateral,  and  correspond  to  the  interosseous  spaces ;  the  third,  so 
narrow  that  it  resembles  an  edge,  is  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  Two  of  the 
edges  are  lateral ;  the  third  is  below  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot 

The  posterior  or  tarsal  extremity  is  much  expanded,  and  presents  five  surfaces, 
two  of  which  are  non-articular,  and  three  articular.  Of  the  two  non-articular 
surface  sone  is  superior,  and  the  other  inferior ;  both  ^ve  attachment  to  liga- 
ments. Of  the  tliree  articular  surfaces,  one  is  posterior,  that  is,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  bone ;  in  general  it  is  triangular,  and  articulates  with  a  corresponding 
surface  on  one  of  the  tarsal  bones.  The  other  two  are  lateral,  partly  articular, 
and  partly  non-articular.  The  articular  surfaces  are  small,  and  o^n  consist 
of  more  tiian  one  ;  they  join  the  contiguous  metatarsal  bones.  The  tarsal  ex- 
tremity is  wedge-shaped ;  the  upper  or  dorsal  surface  being  very  broad,  repre- 
sents the  base  of  the  wedge  ;  the  lower  surface  being  narrow,  forms  the  point 

The  anterior  or  digital  extremity  presents  a  head  or  condyle  flattened  on  the 
sides,  and  oblong  from  above  downwards ;  the  articular  sur£ice  extends  much 
further  on  the  lower  aspect,  or  in  the  direction  of  flexion,  than  on  the  upper, 
or  the  direction  of  extension.  On  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  condyle  there 
is  a  depression,  and  a  projection  behind  it  for  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint 

Characters  of  the  different  Metatarsal  Bones. 

The  first  or  metatarsal  bone  a^  the  great  toe  (m',figs.  64,  55,  66,)  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  size.  It  is  the  only  one  which,  in  this  respect,  resembles 
the  tarsus  ;  its  body  is  shaped  like  a  triangular  prism ;  its  digital  extremity  is 
marked  on  the  plantar  aspect  by  a  double  fiirrow  for  two  sesamoid  bones  {8,fig, 
56.).  (Vide  Articulation  of  the  Foot)  Its  tarsal  extremity  presents  a  semilunar 
concave  sur&ce,  with  its  greatest  diameter  vertical,  which  articulates  with  the 
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the  internal  cuneiform  bone.  There  is  no  ardcular  snr&ce  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  In  this  point  it  resembles  the  first  metacarpal 
bone,  and  by  this  and  its  great  size  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others. 

The  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (rn,fig.  54,  55.)  is  the  shortest  after  the  first ;  it  has 
only  one  lateral  articular  &ce  on  its  tarsal  extremity.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  extremity,  yiz.  on  the  outside,  we  observe  a  large  process,  process  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  shaped  like  a  triangular  pyramid,  and  directed  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards,  into  which  the  peroneus  brevis  is  inserted.  This 
process  may  be  easily  felt  under  the  skin,  and  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  partial 
amputation  of  the  foot  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation.  Another  character- 
istic of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  the  great  obliquity  outwards  and  backwards 
of  the  articular  fiice  on  its  posterior  extremity. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  following  characters. 

The  second  is  the  longest,  and  also  the  largest  after  the  first ;  it  articulates 
▼ith  the  three  cuneiform  bones  by  its  posterior  extremity,  which  is  dovetailed 
with  them.  The  third  and  the  fourdi  metatarsal  bones  are  of  almost  equal 
length;  their  apparent  difierence  in  an  articulated  foot  depends  chiefly  on 
the  fiust,  that  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  with  the  cuboid  is  on  a  plane  poste- 
rior to  that  of  the  third  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone.  Lastly,  they  may 
be  known  from  each  other  by  the  presence  of  two  surfaces,  on  the  inside  of 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fourth  metatarsal ;  one  being  for  the  external 
coneiform  bone,  and  the  other  for  the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

Development,  The  metatarsal  bones  are  developed  from  two  points ;  one  for 
the  body,  and  one  for  the  anterior  or  digital  extremity.  The  first  metatarsal 
bone  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  for  its  epiphysary  point  is  situated  at 
the  posterior  extremity.*  The  osseous  point  of  the  body  appears  first  during 
the  third  month,  according  to  the  minority  of  authors,  but  about  the  forty-fifth 
day,  according  to  the  observations  of  Blumenbach  and  Beclard.  It  is  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  foetus  at  the  full  period.  The  epiphysary  point  makes 
its  appearance  during  the  second  year.  The  union  of  these  parts  does  not  take 
place  until  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year,  and  is  not  simultaneous  in  all 
the  bones  of  the  metatarsus.  The  epiphysis  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  is  the 
first  to  unite  with  the  body.  An  interval  of  a  year  sometimes  intervenes  be- 
tween the  union  of  this  epiphysis  and  those  of  the  other  four  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Toes  (n  o  r,n  r,  ^s.  54,  55.). 

The  resemblance  between  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  those  of  the  toes 
is  so  complete,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  description  already 
given  of  the  former,  for  details  respecting  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  it 
^ould  be  remarked,  that  the  phalanges  of&e  toes  appear,  as  it  were,  atrophied, 
or  stinted  in  growth,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  fingers,  excepting  the 
great  toe,  which  in  all  its  parts  preserves  the  large  dimensions  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot 

The  first  or  metatarsal  phalanx  (n  to  n')  resembles  closely  the  metacarpal 
phalanx  of  the  fingers.  The  middle  phalanx  (o)  is  remarkably  small  and  short : 
itwonld  almost  appear  to  consist  of  the  extremities  alone,  the  body  being  al)- 
sent.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  taken  for  a  pisiform  bone,  or  rather  for  one  of 
the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  ;  but  the  presence  of  anterior  and  posterior  articular 
faces  is  sufiicient  to  jnark  the  distinction. 

The  ungual  phalanges  (r  r^  of  the  toes  resemble  in  form,  but  are  much 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  fingers.    This  remark,  however, 

*  This  exception  corresponds  entirely  with  that  observed  in  the  hand,  and  renders  the  ana- 
logy between  tne  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  and  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  extremely 
dose ;  for  the  same  reason,  both  of  these  bones  resemble  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  I 
may  add  that,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a  very  thin  epiphysary 
pobit  at  the  digital  extrcnni^  of  this  bone,  which  soon  united  to  the  body. 
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only  applies  to  the  last  four,  for  the  ungoal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  in  size 
at  least  douhle  that  of  the  thumb.  I  cannot  conclude  this  description  without 
remarking  that  the  articular  surface  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
tarsal phalanges,  as  -well  as  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
is  prolonged  further  upwards  than  the  corresponding  sur&ces  on  the  meta- 
carpal bones  and  phalanges  of  the  fingers;  this  arrangement  allows  a  greater 
extension  of  the  toes,  and  is  an  important  element  in  the  mechanism  of  progres- 
sion. 

Development  The  first,  second,  and  third  phalanges  are  developed  from  two 
points  of  ossification ;  one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  the  metatarsal  extremity. 
The  epiphysary  points  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  are  so  small,  that 
their  existence  has  been  doubted  by  many  anatomists.  The  osseous  points  of 
the  bodies  of  the  first  phalanges  are  much  later  in  appearing  than  those  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  not  being  visible  in  general  until  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  month ;  the  fij*st  phalsmx  of  the  great  toe  is  an  exception,  its  ossification 
commencing  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixtieth  day.  The  epiphysary  point  of 
the  first  phalanges  does  not  appear  until  the  fourth  year.  The  bodies  of  the 
second  phalanges  are  ossified  almost  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  first ;  the 
epiphysary  point  of  their  posterior  extremity  is  not  visible  until  from  the  sixth 
to  the  seventh  year.  The  bodies  of  the  third  phalanges  are  ossified  before 
those  of  the  second  and  the  first ;  an  osseous  point  appears  in  them  about  the 
forty-fifth  day,  excepting  in  the  little  toe,  where  it  is  much  later.  The  ungual 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  remarkable  as  being  ossified  before  all  the  other 
phalanges  of  the  toes.  It  is  developed  from  a  point  which  does  not  occupy  the 
centre,  but  the  summit  of  the  phalanx.  The  epiphysary  point  of  the  posterior 
extremity  appears  about  the  fifth  year  in  the  great  toe,  and  about  the  sixth 
year  in  the  otiier  four.  The  epiphysary  points  of  the  phalanges  are  not  united 
to  the  bodies  until  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

General  Development  of  Uie  Inferior  Extremity. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  lower  extremity  in  thp  foetus  is  the 
comparative  lateness  of  its  development,  which  is  most  remarkable  at  the  early 
periods.  We  have  already  stated  the  periods  at  which  each  point  of  ossification 
appears  in  the  different  bones,  and  the  times  at  which  they  are  united,  and  it 
now  only  remains  for  us  to  point  out  some  peculiarities  of  development  which 
have  not  been  included  in  the  description  of  the  bones. 

From  the  observations  of  Bichat,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  neck  of 
the  femur  in  the  foetus  and  the  newly-born  infant  is  proportionally  shorter 
than  in  the  adult,  and  forms  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone ; 
that  the  body  of  the  femur  is  almost  straight ;  and  that  its  extremities  are  pro- 
portionally much  larger  than  they  become  subsequently.  As  we  before  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  the  upper  extremities,  all  these  assertions  are  at  variance 
with  the  results  of  our  observations.  The  same  reflections  apply  equally  to  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  the  torsion  of  which  we  believe  to  exist  to  the  same  degree  in 
the  foBtus  and  in  the  new-bom  infant,  as  in  the  adult 

After  birth,  the  development  of  the  lower  limbs  proceeds  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  upper,  and  the  final  proportions  are  not  attained  until  &e  age  of 
puberty.  Lu  the  aged,  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  often  anchylosed ;  but  this 
union,  like  the  dislocations  of  the  toes,  and  some  deformities  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus,  are  the  results  of  pressure  upon  the  foot  occasioned  by  tight 
shoes,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  immobility  in  which  the  parts  are  main- 
tained.* 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  very  curious  memoir,  by  Camper,  on  the  incon- 
Teniences  arising  from  tight  shoes,  to  which  he  attributes,  I.  the  shortening  of  the  second  toe ; 
2.  the  partial  luxation  of  some  of  the  tarsal  bones.  To  this  we  may  add  the  luxation,  outwards, 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe ;  and  the  luxation,  inwards,  of  the  first  phatanx  of  the  se- 
condi  and  sometimes  of  the  third  toe. 
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Comparison  of  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Extremities, 

We  haye  hitherto  omitted  the  applications  of  that  species  of  comparative 
anatomy  by  which  different  organs  of  the  same  animal  are  compared  with  one 
another.  Those  analogies  which  exist  between  the  various  parts  that  compose 
the  tnmky  conld  not,  with  propriety,  be  included  in  a  work  on  descriptive 
anatomy.  But  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  parallel 
between  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  for  that  is  founded  on  such  nume- 
rous and  striking  points  of  analogy,  and  has  become  so  much  a  subject  of  in- 
struction, that  we  should  consider  it  a  serious  omission  did  we  here  neglect 
giving  a  brief  notice  of  it 

The  upper  and  the  lower  extremities  are  evidently  constructed  after  the 
same  tyi>e,  but  present  certain  modifications  corresponding  to  the  difference 
of  their  fiuictions.  I  should  remark  in  this  place,  that  some  of  these  analogies 
are  very  manifest  and  satis&ctory,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  remembrance  of 
important  anatomical  details;  while  others  are  far-fetched  and  wholly  destitute 
of  useful  application :  these  will  be  passed  over  with  a  simple  notice.  We 
shall  now  compare  in  succession  the  shoulder  and  the  haunch,  the  humerus 
and  the  femur,  the  fore-arm  and  the  leg,  the  hand  and  the  foot 

Compariaon  of  the  Shoulder  and  the  Pelvis. 

Before  the  time  of  Vicq-d*  Azyr,  anatomists  were  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  clavicle  and  tiie  scapula  among  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity,  but  re- 
garded the  06  innominatum  or  haunch  as  belonging  to  the  trunk;  and  yet  the 
most  simple  reflection  is  suficient  to  establish  the  analogy  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  haunch.  In  order  the  more  readily  to  appreciate  the  points  of  resem- 
blance and  difference  between  these  parts,  it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  method 
adopted  by  Vicq-d' Azyr,  of  studying  the  shoulder  reversed ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  compare  the  aspect  of  the  shoulder  which  corresponds  to  the 
head,  with  that  of  the  pelvis,  which  answers  to  the  coccyx ;  remembering  at 
the  same  time,  that  for  a  long  period  after  birth  the  haunch-bone  is  form^  of 
three  distinct  pieces — the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and  the  pubes. 

1.  The  sboidders  form  an  osseous  girdle,  intended  to  form  a  point  of  support 
for  the  upper  extremities,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  haunch  does  for  the  lower 
extremities.  The  girdle  formed  by  the  shoulders  is  interrupted  in  front  in  the 
situation  of  the  sternum,  and  behind,  opposite  the  vertebral  column ;  hence 
there  are  two  shoulders,  while  the  haunch-bones  constitute  one  united  whole. 
The  shoulder,  therefore,  and  consequentiy  the  arm  of  one  side,  are  completely 
independent  of  those  of  the  other,  but  the  two  lower  extremities  have  a  solid 
bond  of  union. 

2.  The  second  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  comparative  dimensions  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  shoulder.  The  great  size  of  the  pelvis,  the  thickness  of  its 
edges,  the  depth  of  its  notches,  and  the  prominence  of  its  eminences,  contrast 
strongly  with  the  slender  construction  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  thin  edges  of 
the  scapula,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  uses  of  the  lower  extremities. 

3.  The  broad  portion  of  the  scapula  is  analogous  to  the  iliac  portion  of  the 
OS  innominatam ;  the  internal  iliac  fossa  is  analogous  to  the  subscapular  fossa. 

4.  The  supra  and  infra-spinous  fossae  correspond  to  the  external  iliac  fossa ; 
but  the  ilium  has  no  part  analogous  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

5.  The  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  answers  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  oft 
innominatum.  The  spinal  border  is  analogous  to  the  crest  of  the  Uium.  The 
superior  border  of  the  scapula  corresponds  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  os 
innominatum;  and  the  eoracoid  notch  on  this  border,  with  the  coracoid  ligament 
which  converts  it  into  a  foramen,  are  analogous  to  the  sciatic  notch,  and  th^ 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

6.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  acetabulum ;  according 
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to  Vicq-d' Asyr,  the  coracoid  and  the  acromion  processes  are  represented  by  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  pubes,  with  this  remarkable  difference  only, 
that  the  two  processes  of  the  shoulder  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
large  acromio-coracoid  notch,  while  in  the  pelvis  the  ischium  and  the  pubes 
are  united,  and,  instead  of  including  a  notch,  form  the  circumference  of  a  fo- 
ramen, the  obturator.  This  analogy  is  not  universally  admitted ;  for  the  ischium 
being  intended  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  when  sitting,  bears  no  resem- 
blance in  this  respect  to  the  shoulder.  One  of  the  most  striking  analogies  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  pelvis  is  that  of  the  clavicle  and  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  pubes ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  clavicle  is  articulated  with 
the  scapula,  while  the  pubes  is  united  by  bone  to  the  ilium.  Without  forcing 
an  analogy,  we  may  trace  a  similitude  between  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
union  of  die  clavicles  by  means  of  the  interclavicular  ligament 

Compariaon  of  the  Arm-bone  and  the  Tliigh. 

In  order  to  make  the  parallel  exact,  we  must  remember  the  relative  situation 
of  these  two  bones,  and  compare  the  right  femur  with  the  left  humerus ;  and  the 
side  of  flexion,  that  is,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  first,  with  the  side  of  flexion 
or  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  second.  This  being  determined,  we  must  place 
the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur  in  front,  and  the  humerus  in  its  natural  position. 
The  humerus  is  much  smaller  than  the  femur,  being  about  a  third  shorter,  and 
only  half  the  weight  and  bulk.  The  humerus  is  placed  vertically,  and  almost 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk ;  in  this  it  contrasts  with  the  marked  obliquity 
of  the  thigh-bones,  which  touch  each  other  at  their  lower  ends.  The  humeri 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  greater  distance  than  the  femora ;  this  dif- 
ference depends  on  the  conformation  of  the  human  thorax,  which  is  flattened 
in  front  and  behind,  while  in  quadrupeds  it  is  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  per- 
mits the  approximation  of  the  humeri,  which  serve  as  pillars  of  support  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  trunk. 

The  humerus  is  not  curved  like  the  femur,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
much  more  twisted,  and  presents  an  oblique  groove,  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  femur.  We  shall  compare  in  succession  the  shaifts  and  the  extremities  of 
these  bones. 

1.  Comparistm  of  the  shafts.  The  posterior  surfitce  of  the  humerus  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  anterior  sur£u*.e  of  the  femur,  being,  like  it,  smooth  and 
rounded.  The  external  surface  resembles  the  external  pluie  of  the  femur,  with 
some  differences ;  the  impression  for  the  gluteus  maximus  is  evidently  ana- 
logous to  the  deltoid  impression.  The  internal  sur&ce  is  in  contact  with  the 
brachial  artery,  as  is  the  internal  surface  of  the  femur  with  the  femoral  artery. 
The  anterior  edge  is  a  sort  of  linea  aspera,  analogous  to  that  of  the  femur,  and, 
like  it,  terminating  by  a  bifurcation  at  its  upper  part. 

2.  Comparison  o/^  the  lower  ends  of  the  hones.  AlUiough  the  differences  between 
these  parts  are  very  marked,  we  can  yet  detect,  in  the  one  bone,  traces  of  all 
the  more  important  points  of  structure  observed  in  the  other.  Thus  the  in- 
ternal and  external  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  evidently  resemble  those  of 
the  femur,  and  they  are  both  intended  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments. The  trochlea  of  the  humerus  resembles  that  of  the  femur,  with  tibis 
difference,  that  in  the  femur  the  two  borders  of  the  pulley  diverge  from  each 
other  behind,  while  in  the  humerus  they  are  parallel  throughout  In  front 
and  behind  the  femoral  trochlea,  we  find  depressions,  which  are  manifestly 
analogous  to  the  coronoid  and  olecranal  fossse  of  the  humeral  trochlea.  Lastly, 
without  admitting  any  fundamental  difference,  we  may  explain  the  existence 
of  the  small  head  of  the  humerus,  for  which  there  is  no  representative  in  the 
femur,  by  a  reference  to  the  fact,  that  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  unite  with  the 
liumerus,  while  only  one  bone  of  the  leg  articulates  with  the  femur. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  upper  ends.  As  in  the  femur,  we  find  in  the  humerus 
a  segment  of  a  spheroid,  or  a  head,  supported  by  a  neck,  of  which,  however 
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there  is  only  a  trace ;  and  two  tuberosities,  which  are  analogous  to  the  tro- 
chanters, and,  like  them,  give  attachment  to  the  rotator  muscles  of  the  limb. 
In  the  humerus,  however,  the  two  processes  are  much  more  closely  ap- 
proximated, being  only  separated  by  die  bicipital,  groove.  Lastly,  the  great 
taberosity  of  the  humerus  causes  the  prominence  of  the  shoulder,  inrthe  same 
manner  as  the  great  trochanter  causes  the  prominence  of  the  hip. 

Comparison  of  the  Leg  and  Fore^arm, 

The  fore-arm  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  extremity,  which  is  represented  by 
the  leg  in  the  lower.  Each  is  composed  of  two  bones ;  but  while  the  leg  is 
essentially  constituted  by  the  tibia,  which  alone  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ankle-joint,  both  the  radius  and  the 
nlna  contribute,  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  to  that  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  al- 
though the  ulna  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  radius,  by  a  sort 
of  compensation,  is  the  chief  bone  of  the  wrist-joint 

Although  the  general  analogy  between  the  fore-arm  and  leg  is  sufficiently 
striking,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  corresponding  parts  in  detaiL  Anato- 
mists are  much  at  variance  on  this  subject,  particularly  as  to  which  bone  of 
the  fore-arm  corresponds  to  the  tibia. 

Vicq-d'Azyr,  from  a  consideration  of  the  elbow  and  the  knee-joints,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  ulna  is  analogous  to  the  tibia,  and  the  radius  to  the 
fibula.  M.  de  Blainville,  on  the  contrary,  reflecting  on  the  relations  between 
the  leg  and  foot,  and  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  and  considering  that  the  tibia 
is  placed  on  the  same  line  with  the  great  toe,  and  the  radius  with  the  thumb, 
and  also  that  in  the  fore-arm  the  radius  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  and  that  in  the  leg  the  tibia  is  most  concerned  in  the  ankle-joint,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  tibia  and  the  radius  are  analogous  parts. 

We  shall  adopt  what  is  true  in  either  opinion,  and  reject  what  appears  to  us 
too  unconditionally  stated  or  incorrect;  and  therefore,  considering,  1.  that 
neither  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  resembles,  by  itself,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  2.  that  each  bone  of  the  leg  has  some  characters,  both  of  the  ulna 
and  of  the  radius,  3.  that  the  natural  position  of  the  fore-arm  being  that  of 
pronation,  and  that  the  leg  being  in  a  state  of  constant  pronation,  it  is  in- 
correct to  compare  the  fore-arm  when  supinated  with  the  leg  when  in  the 
opposite  position,  4.  that  comparative  anatomy  has  shown,  in  ruminating 
animals,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  to  be  blended  with  the  radius,  and  a 
slender  process  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  fore-arm  resembling  the  fibula, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  represented  by  the 
upper  half  of  the  ulna,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  tibia  by  the  lower  half  of  the 
radius ;  while  the  fibula  is  represented  by  the  upper  part  of  the  radius  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  ulna.  If  we  enter  into  details,  we  shall  see  how  plausible 
this  comparison  is  in  reality. 

Comparison  of  the  Upper  Half  of  the  Ulna  and  the  Upper  Half  of  the  Tibia. 

The  horizontal  portion  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  is  repre- 
sented by  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and  the  crest  which  separates  the  two 
surfiM^es  of  the  cavity  is  analogous  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  patella  and 
the  olecranon  are  constructed  after  the  same  type ;  the  mobility  of  the  first, 
and  the  fixture  of  the  last,  are  not  essential  differences.  The  body  of  the  ulna 
is  prismatic  and  triangular,  like  that  of  the  tibia ;  its  internal  surface  is  super- 
ficial and  almost  subcutaneous,  like  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia;  its 
posterior  edge  (crest  of  the  ulna)  is  prominent,  and  represents  the  crest  of  the 
tibia ;  it  is  equally  superficial,  and  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  diagnosis  and  co- 
aptation of  fractured  As  in  the  tibia,  the  crest  of  the  ulna  is  continuous  with 
a  triangular  tuberosity,  which  may  be  called  the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the 
ulna,  and  is  analogous  to  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 
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Compariwn  of  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Radius  and  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Tibia. 

The  quadrangular  lower  end  of  the  radius  corresponds  to  the  equally 
quadrangular  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia.  The  inferior  articular  sur&ce  of 
both  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge.  The  ulnar  side 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  hollowed  into  an  articular  cavity,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  fibular  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The  styloid  process  of 
the  radius  answers  to  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  tibia.  Both  extremities 
exhibit  fkrrows  for  the  passage  of  tendons. 

Compariaon  of  the  Hand  and  Foot 

The  back  of  the  foot  corresponds  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  sole  with 
the  palm,  the  tibial  edge  of  die  one  with  the  radial  edge  of  the  other ;  the 
fibular  and  the  ulnar  borders  are  analogous ;  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the  foot 
corresponds  with  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  hand,  and  each  has  a  digital  ex- 
tremity. But  amidst  these  features  of  resemblance,  which  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  old  adage,  pes  altera  manus,  we  find  also  great  differences.  Thus 
the  foot  exceeds  the  hand  both  in  size  and  weight,  being  longer  and  thicker, 
though  it  is  narrower :  this  excess  of  volume  does  not  affect  the  toes,  which 
are  incomparably  smaller  than  the  fingers ;  nor  the  metatarsus,  but  is  confined 
to  the  tarsus,  of  which  the  carpus  seems  little  more  than  a  vestige.  A  second 
characteristic  difference  is  the  absence  of  the  power  of  opposition  in  the  great 
toe.  As  far  as  regards  function,  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  waht  of 
this  power  constitutes  a  foot,  and  the  possession  of  it  a  hand.  A  third  difference 
results  from  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  foot,  for  the  leg  does 
not  articulate  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  but  with  its  upper 
surflEU!e,  so  that  a  part  of  the  tarsus  projects  behind  the  joint,  and  the  axis  of 
the  foot  forms  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  leg.  These  remarks  will  suffice 
to  show  the  general  differences  between  the  hand  and  the  foot. 

Comparison  of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus  and  Tarsus, 

While  the  carpus  scarcely  forms  the  eighth  part  of  the  hand,  the  tarsus  con- 
stitutes half  the  foot  Its  antero-posterior  diameter,  which  is  five  or  six  inches, 
is  three  times  greater  than  the  transverse  diameter,  precisely  contrary  to  what 
is  the  case  in  £e  hand.  The  tarsus  resembles  a  vault,  concave  below,  both  in 
the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  directions ;  and  receives  the  leg  upon  its 
summit  The  carpus  is  nothing  more  than  a  groove  for  tendons.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  carpus  is  only  the  rudiment  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  not  surprising, 
if  we  consider  that  the  former  is  truly  the  fundamental  part  of  the  foot,  and 
the  basis  of  support  to  the  whole  body.  We  shall  examine  in  detail  the 
analogies  and  the  differences  of  these  two  constituent  parts  of  the  foot  and  the 
hand.  They  differ  in  the  following  respects:  1.  There  are  eight  bones  in  the 
carpus — there  are  only  seven  in  the  tarsus;  2.  Each  of  the  two  rows  of  the 
carpus  is  composed  of  four  bones — the  first  row  of  the  tarsus  consists  of  two 
bones,  and  the  second  of  five ;  3.  The  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  tarsus  are 
placed  one  above  the  other,  not  arranged  side  by  side  as  in  the  first  row  of  the 
carpus ;  4.  One  tarsal  bone  only  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  ankle-joint, 
while  three  of  the  carpal  bones  are  concerned  in  the  wrist-joint ;  lastly,  the 
second  row  of  the  tarsus  is  subdivided  into  two  secondary  rows  on  the  inside, 
a  posterior,  formed  by  the  scaphoid,  and  an  anterior,  formed  by  the  three  cu- 
neiform bones. 

We  shall  now  compare  the  bones  of  these  two  re^ons,  and  for  the  want  oi 
their  resemblance  in  shape,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  ^hat  of  their  mode  of 
connection, —  a  method  which  is  perhaps  more  constant  and  important  than 
that  which  is  founded  upon  a  character  so  variable  as  figure. 
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Comparison  of  the  Metatarsal  Row  of  the  Tarsus  with  the  Metacarpal  Bow 

of  the  Carpus. 

The  metatarsal  and  the  metacarpal  rows  are  evidently  more  analogous  to 
each  other  than  the  first  rows  of  each  region,  and  have  therefore  heen  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  estahlishing  the  parallel. 

1.  The  cuboid  is  manifestly  analogous  to  the  os  unciforme ;  their  relative  po- 
sitions are  the  same ;  their  forms  are  in  a  great  measure  similar ;  and  while 
the  cuboid  is  attached  to  the  two  last  metatarsal  bones,  the  os  unciforme  arti- 
culates with  the  two  last  metacarpal  This  analogy  being  admitted,  we  shall 
find  in  the  three  cuneiform  bones  the  representatives  of  the  three  otiier  bones 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus,  viz.  the  trapezium,  the  trapezoid,  and  the  os 
magnum. 

2.  We  must  admit  here  that  the  analogies  now  become  much  less  evident 
Nevertheless,  the  third  cuneiform  bone,  which  from  being  in  contact  with  the 
caboid  should  repi*esent  the  os  magnum,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  os  unciforme, 
does  so  fieir  agree,  that  it  articuliutes  with  the  third  metatarsal  bone,  as  the  os 
magnum  does  with  the  third  metacarpal ;  and,  what  is  sufficiently  remarkable, 
the  third  cuneiform  has  a  slight  connection  with  the  second  metatarsal,  as  the 
06  magnum  has  with  the  second  metacarpal  Although,  therefore,  we  do  not 
find  in  the  third  cuneiform  bone  any  thing  approaching  to  the  size  of  the  os 
magnum,  or  resembling  the  remarkable  head  of  that  bone,  we  should  not  on 
that  account  hastily  conclude  that  they  have  no  analogy.  We  shaU  explain 
afterwards  how  this  fact  should  be  interpreted :  we  only  wish  it  to  be  admitted 
in  this  place,  that  the  base  or  metacarpal  portion  of  the  os  magnum  is  repre- 
sented by  the  third  cuneiform  bone. 

3.  The  second  cuneiform  bone,  which  corresponds  to  the  trapezoid,  supports 
the  second  metatarsal,  as  the  trapezoid  supports  the  second  metacarpid. 

4.  The  first  cuneiform  bone,  which  supports  the  first  metatarsal,  corresponds  to 
the  trapezium,  which  supports  the  first  bone  of  the  metacarpus.  All  these  analo- 
gies, it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  imperfect,  and  founded  rather  upon  the  con- 
nections than  the  forms  of  the  different  bones.  In  fact,  what  resemblance  is 
there  between  the  three  large  cuneiform  bones  all  cut  into  facette-like  wedges 
and  all  so  like  each  other  in  shape,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to  which  we 
have  compared  them  ?  Above  all,  what  comparison  can  be  established  between 
the  third  cuneiform,  which  exactly  resembles  a  wedge,  and  the  os  magnum, 
which  has  a  rounded  head  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  metatarsal  range  of  the 
tarsus  which  represents  the  rounded  head  which  belongs  to  the  metacarpal  row 
of  the  carpus ;  but  the  following  considerations,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Vicq-d' Azyr,  will  serve  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

1.  It  is  an  observation  which  applies  with  sufficient  generality  to  the  whole 
skeleton,  that  when  two  bones  move  upon  each  other,  one  being  provided  with 
a  head,  and  the  other  with  a  cavity,  the  head  moves  upon  the  cavity,  not  the 
cavity  on  the  head.  Thus,  the  femur  moves  upon  the  os  innominatum ;  the 
humerus  upon  the  scapula.  2.  The  hand,  in  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
almost  always  moves  upon  the  fore-arm.  In  the  movements  of  the  hand,  the 
metacarpal  row  of  the  carpus  moves  upon  the  first  row,  and  therefore  the  me- 
tacarpal row  presents  the  head.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  movements  of  the 
bones  of  the  tarsus  during  progression,  the  bones  of  the  first  row  always  move 
upon  those  of  the  second  or  metatarsal  row ;  and  consequently,  instead  of 
finding  a  rounded  head  in  the  second  row,  we  meet  with  it  in  the  first 

Proceeding  thus  by  the  method  of  exclusion,  it  now  only  remains  for  us  to 
establish  the  analogy  between  the  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  scaphoid,  the  os  calcis,  and  astragalus  on  the  other. 
The  analogies  here  are  very  equivocal,  and  are  not  agreed  upon  among  an- 
atomists. 
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Ccmpcaison  of  the  First  Row  of  the  Taraua  with  the  First  Bow  of  the  Carpus, 

As  there  are  only  three  bones  in  the  posterior  row  of  the  tarsus,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  antibrachial  or  superior  row  of  the  carpos,  it  might  he  supposed, 
a  priori,  that  one  of  these  would  correspond  to  two  of  the  bones  of  the  first  row 
of  the  carpus.  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  tarsus  and  the  carpus  in  a 
quadruped  will  show  at  once,  that  the  pisiform  bone  is  represented  by  that 
part  of  the  os  calcis  which  projects  behind  the  astragalus.  The  os  calcis  is  the 
only  bone  of  the  tarsus  which  is  developed  from  two  points ;  and  this  es- 
tablishes a  strong  presumption  in  fl&vour  of  the  opinion,  that  it  represents  two 
bones.  If  we  admit  the  analogy  of  the  back  part  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  pi- 
siform bone,  the  anterior  portion  of  this  bone  would  represent  the  cuneiform 
or  pyramidal  bone  of  the  carpus ;  and  as  this  last  articulates  with  the  os  unci- 
forme,  so  the  anterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis  unites  with  its  representative,  the 
cuboid.  The  os  calcis  then  nuiy  be  considered  as  representing  the  cuneiform 
and  the  pisiform  bones  blended  together  and  much  augmented  in  size. 

It  remains  then  to  establish  the  analogy  between  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones  of  the  hand,  and  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  of  the  foot 

The  scaphoid  of  the  hand  resembles  the  scaphoid  of  the  foot,  both  in  form 
and  connections.  The  similarity  of  shape  has  led  to  the  identity  of  name: 
and  with  regard  to  connections,  we  find  that  the  scaphoid  of  the  foot  is  at- 
tached to  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  and  that  of  the  hand  to  the  trapezimn, 
the  trapezoid,  and  the  os  magnum,  which  represent  the  three  cuneiform  bones; 
and  lastly  we  observe,  that  the  scaphoid  bone  of  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  same 
side  as  the  great  toe,  and  that  the  scaphoid  bone  of  the  hand  is  placed  on  the 
same  side  as  the  thumb.  There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween them,  viz.  that  the  scaphoid  bone  of  the  hand  articulates  with  the  fore- 
arm, while  that  of  the  foot  has  no  connection  with  the  leg. 

We  have  now  only  to  discover  in  the  tarsus  the  representative  of  the  semi- 
lunar bone.  All  the  rest  of  the  bones  being  now  excluded,  we  can  only  con- 
clude with  Vieq-d*  Azyr,  that  the  astragalus  is  its  counterpart,  with  the  mere 
addition  of  a  rounded  head. 

Comparison  of  the  Metacarpus  and  the  Metatarsus, 

Five  small  long  bones,  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  form  both  the  meta- 
carpus and  the  metatarsus.  In  both  there  are  four  interosseous  spaces  ;  these 
are  larger  in  the  hand  than  in  the  foot,  because  there  is  a  greater  ^sproportion 
between  the  bulk  of  the  extremities  and  shafts  of  the  metacarpal  than  of  the 
metatarsal  bones ;  the  metacarpus,  from  being  shorter,  appears  broader  than  the 
metatarsus.  The  most  distinguishing  character  of  the  metacarpus  is  the  facX, 
that  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  the  shortest  of  the  whole,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  others  ;  and  that  its  direction  is  oblique,  all 
which  circumstances  bear  reference  to  the  movement  of  opposition,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  hand.  The  characteristic  mark  of  the  metatarsus  is  the  size 
of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  all  the  others.  The 
great  size  of  the  tarsus  is  continued  in  this  bone  and  the  great  toe,  on  account 
of  the  important  part  they  perform  in  the  mechanism  of  standing.  There  is 
so  great  a  resemblance  between  the  other  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones, 
that  some  attention  is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  between  them.  1.  The 
metatarsal  bones  gradually  diminish  in  size  from  their  tarsal  to  their  digital 
extremities;  the  metacarpal  bones,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  expanded  at 
their  digital  ends.  The  metacarpal  are  shorter  and  thicker,  the  metatarsal 
longer  and  more  slender.  The  shaft  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  pretty  regu- 
larly prismatic  and  triangular ;  that  of  the  metatarsal,  on  the  contrary,  is  com- 
pressed or  flattened  on  the  sides.  2.  There  are  no  well-marked  differences  be- 
tween the  carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  tarsal  extremities 
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of  the  metatarsal ;  hat  the  latter  are  larger  than  the  former,  which  agrees  with 
the  greater  dimensions  of  the  tarsus.  3.  The  tarsal  extremities  are  more  regu- 
lariv  coneiform  than  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

The  most  characteristic  di£ferences,  howeyer,  of  these  two  series  of  bones 
are  found  in  the  digital  extremities,  which  are  incomparably  larger  in  the  me- 
tacarpus than  in  the  metatarsus,  the  fingers  being  the  chief  part  of  the  hand, 
while  the  tarsus  is  the  principal  portion  of  the  foot  We  should  also  remark, 
that  the  convex  articnliur  surfiu^s  of  the  digital  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
prolonged  further  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  than  the  corresponding  sur&ces  of  the 
metaciupal  bones. 

Comparison  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes. 

The  fingers,  being  the  essential  organs  of  prehension  and  the  fiindamental 
part  of  the  hand,  greatly  exceed  the  toes  both  in  length  and  thickness,  and  tibe 
latter  may  be  looked  upon  as  representing  in  rudiment  the  former,  being  pre- 
cisely analogous  in  structure. 

The  phaluigies  of  the  toes  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  in  a  state  of  atrophy ;  but  the  great  toe  forms  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this  rule,  for  its  phalanges  are  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  other  toes, 
than  the  phalanges  of  the  tihtumb  are  to  the  other  fingers.  This  magnitude  of 
the  great  toe  corresponds  to  the  sixe  of  its  metatarsal  bone,  and  accords  with 
its  destination,  as  constituting  the  principal  support  for  the  weight  of  the  body 
in  front.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  toes  exactly  resembles  the  mrst  phalanx  of 
the  fingers  in  all  things  but  volume.  The  middle  phalanx  of  the  toes  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  firom  its  diminutive  size :  it  may  be  said  to  want  the 
shaft  altogether,  the  extremities  being  in  contact.  As  we  have  already  re- 
marked it  might  at  first  sight  be  confounded  with  a  pisiform,  or  a  sesamoid 
bone,  or  still  more  readily  with  a  piece  of  the  coccyx. 

Comparison  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities  with  regard  to  Development, 

The  development  of  the  lower  extremities  is  proportionally  less  rapid  than 
that  of  the  upper.  The  clavicle  and  the  scapula  are  ossified  before  the  os 
innominatum.  The  ossification  of  the  skeleton  commences  in  the  clavicle ;  in 
this  bone,  the  osseous  nodule  is  visible  from  the  twenly-fiilh  to  the  thirtieth 
day }  it  appears  in  the  scapula  about  the  fortieth  day.  The  osseous  point  of 
the  ilium  is  visible  about  the  forty-filth  day,  that  of  the  ischium  in  the  third 
month,  and  that  of  the  pubes  in  the  fifth  month.  The  scapula  is  completely 
ossified  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  the  marginal  process  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  is  scarcely  united  until  the  twenty-fifth  year.  The  bony  centres  of  the 
shafts  of  the  femur  and  humerus  are  almost  simultaneous  in  their  appearance. 
The  germ  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  always  exists  at  birth ;  &.i  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  does  not  appear  until  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  but 
this  latter  unites  with  the  bone  at  eighteen  years,  while  the  former  is  still 
separate  at  twenty  years.  The  tibia  is  ossified  a  little  before  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  the  fibiJa  a  little  after  them.  The  ossification  of  the  leg  and  the  fore- 
arm is  completed  almost  about  the  same  time.  The  ossification  of  the  bones 
of  the  tarsus  precedes  that  of  the  carpus  by  a  considerable  period.  Thus,  at 
tnme  four  and  a  half  to  five  months  of  foetal  life,  abony  point  is  visible  in  the 
OS  calcis,  and  some  days  after  in  the  astragalus ;  the  os  magnum  and  os  cunei- 
forme  (which,  however,  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  preceding),  do  not 
show  oflsific  points  until  a  year  after  birth.  The  pisiform  bone  is  not  ossified 
until  the  twdfth  year;  while  the  latest  of  the  tarsal  bones,  the  scaphoid,  is 
converted  into  bone  at  the  fifth,  year.  Nevertheless,  the  epiphysary  point  of 
the  08  calcis  (which  we  have  shown  to  be  analogous  to  the  pisiform  bone) 
does  not  become  visible  until  the  tenth  year ;  this  &ct  strengthens  the  analogy 
between  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  epiphysary  lamina  of  the  os  dalcis. ' 
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The  metatarsal  bones  are  developed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  me- 
tacarpal, only  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  union  of  the  epiphyses  takes 
phice  a  little  earlier  in  the  metatarsus  than  in  the  metacarpus.  The  toes  are 
ossified  at  a  later  period  than  the  fingers;  especially  the  ungual  and  the 
second  phaUnges,  which  are  much  later  than  those  of  the  fingers. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  impossible  to  state  the  precise  reason  for  these  differences ; 
but  It  is  sufficient  to  find  a  positive  relation  between  the  rate  of  development 
of  these  parts,  and  the  offices  they  are  intended  to  fulfil 

The  Os  Byoidesy  or  the  Hyoid  Apparatus^  {Jig  57.> 

The  08  hyoidea  has  a  parabolic  form,  resembling  the  upsilon  of  the  Greeks, 
i\  S        FiM  fa  n  ^^®°^  *^  name.    It  is  the  only  bone  which  is  de- 

^^  '  '  tached  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton ;  it  is  connected 

only  by  ligaments  and  muscles,  and  is  situated  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx.  It  is 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  placed 
almost  horizontally,  the  concavity  of  its  curve  look- 
ing backwards,  and  the  convexity  forwards. 

This  bone  is  divided  into  five  parts ;  viz.  a  body  or 
middle  part  (a),  and^^r  conua,  two  large  {b\  and 
two  small  (c).  This  multiplicity  of  parts,  which  is  much  greater  in  some 
animals,  especially  fishes,  justifies  the  name  of  hyoid  apparatus  which  we  have 
adopted,  f 

The  body  of  the  oa  kyoides  (a)  is  quadrilateral,  elongated,  and  curved,  with 
the  cavity  behind.  Its  anterior  surface  looks  upwards,  and  presents  a  crucial 
projection,  the  vestige  of  a  process  which  in  man^  animals  is  prolonged  into 
the  substance  of  the  tongue.  This  projection  gives  attachment  to  several 
muscles,  the  insertions  of  which  are  marked  by  transverse  lines,  interrupted 
by  tubercles.  The  posterior  surface,  more  or  less  excavated  in  different  in- 
dividuals, is  sometimes  connected  with  a  yellow  cellular  tissue,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  epiglottis,  and  is  sometimes  covered  by  a  synovial  membrane. 
Its  excavation,  which  is  never  very  great  in  man,  is  the  vestige  of  the 
enormous  cavity  which  exists  in  the  hyoid  of  the  Howler  monkey.  The  lower 
edge  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  only.  The  upper  edge  gives 
insertion  to  a  yellow  membrane,  a  sort  of  ligament  which  stretches  into  the 
tongue;  and  also  to  the  yellow  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  which  has  been  in- 
correctly stated  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  bone.  The  extremities 
of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  are  covered  by  cartilage  for  articulation  with 
the  great  comua. 

The  great  comua  or  rami  (b)  are  much  longer  than  the  body,  and  flattened 
above  and  below,  while  the  body  is  compressed  from  before  backwards.  They 
are  expanded  at  the  place  where  they  articulate  with  the  body,  pass  backwards, 
and,  after  being  contracted  and  flattened,  terminate  in  a  rounded  tubercle, 
which  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  an  epiphysis. 

The  little  comua  (c)  are  called  also  styloid  comua,  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  styloid  process  by  means  of  a  ligament.  They  are  two  pisi- 
form nodules  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  great  comua  with  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  (pssa  pisiformia  linguaUa,  of  Soemmering).  They  surmount  the  upper 
edge  of  the  bone,  and  are  directed  upwards  and  outwards ;  their  length  is  very 
variable.  In  the  lower  animals,  the  prolongations  which  correspond  to  these 
little  comua,  are  much  longer  than  the  great  comua  in  man.  They  articulate 
by  their  lower  end  with  tJ&e  body  and  the  great  comua.    Their  upper  part 

*  I  have  introduced  the  description  of  the  os  hyoides  into  this  place,  because,  although  chieflr 
belonging  to  the  tongue,  it  gives  attachment  to  several  muscles,  and  therefore  should  be  pre- 
vioushr  known  to  the  student. 

t  Vide  M.G6offlroy  Saint-Hilaire,  on  the  anterior  bones  of  the  chest.  (Philos.  Anai,  vol.  i« 
p.  139.) 
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gives  attachment  to  a  ligament,  which  unites  it  with  the  styloid  process.  This 
ligament,  which  is  sometimes  ossified  in  man,  is  always  a  bony  connection  in 
the  lower  animals.* 

Internal  structure.  The  hyoid  bone  is  composed  chiefly  of  compact  tissue ; 
but  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  spongy  tissue  in  the  thick  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  great  comua. 

DeoelopmemL  The  os  hyoides  is  developed  from  five  points ;  one  for  the 
body,  two  for  the  great  comua,  and  two  for  the  little  comua*  Some  anato- 
mists admit  two  points  for  the  body,  and  make  the  whole  number  six. 

The  ossification  of  the  great  comua  precedes  that  of  the  body,  which  be- 
comes bony  soon  after  birth ;  the  little  comua  are  not  ossified  until  some 
months  after.  All  the  pieces  are  at  first  separated  by  considerable  portions  of 
cartilage,  afterwards  by  a  very  thin  layer,  which  sometimes  remains  during 
lifb,  and  gives  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  bone  a  great  degree  of  mobility. 

*  In  the  lower  MnimaU  the  styloid  prooeu  if  detached  from  the  cranium,  end  fomu  one  of 
tht  hjroid  chain  of  bonei,  wUch  if  competed,  I.  of  the  five  pieces  of  the  os  hyoides ;  2.  of  the 
bmes  which  supply  the  place  of  the  styloid  Ugvnents :  S.  of  the  styloid  processes,  or  rather 
boaes:  nJae  pimM  in  all. 
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THE  ARTICULATIONS,  or  ARTHROLOGY. 

Getieral  obaervations, — Articular  cartilaaes. — lAgamenta, —  Synovial  membranes. 
— Clcunficatum  of  the  joints. — Diarthroses, — Syneurthroaes, — Amphiarthroses, 
or  symphyses. 

The  bones  are  united  together  by  the  joints  or  articulations.  The  study  of 
these  parts  is  the  object  of  syndesmoiogy,  or  more  properly  of  arthrology  (fip^pov^ 
a  joint).  In  examining  each  joint  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  1.  the  con- 
liguoas  surfaces  of  the  bones,  or  the  articular  surfaces;  2,  the  uniting  medium, 
or  the  ligaments;  3.  the  means  or  conditions  which  £Eu;ilitate  the  motion  of  the 
parts,  the  synovial  membranes ;  and  4.  the  movements  of  which  the  joint  is 
capable.* 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  much  upon  the  importance  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  articulations.  There  is  no  part  of  anatomy  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
which  is  more  indispensable  both  to  the  physiologist  and  the  surgeon ;  widiout 
it  the  former  cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  animal  mechanism,  nor  can 
the  latter  appreciate  the  nature  of  those  numerous  injuries  and  diseases  of  which 
the  articulations  are  the  seat 

Before  describing  the  forms  and  the  motions  of  the  different  joints,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  articular  cartilages,  the  synovial  mem- 
branes, the  ligaments,  &c. ;  in  short,  of  all  the  means  which  contribute  to 
secure  the  solidity  and  mobility  of  the  articulations 

Tlie  Articular  CarHlages, 

It  has  been  observed  f,that  when  two  osseous  surfsu^s  in  immediate  contact 
rub  upon  each  other,  they  are  gradually  absorbed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  movements  between  them  difficult  and  painfuL  In  order  to  avoid 
these  ii^urious  effects  in  the  joints,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
covered  by  a  layer  of  cartilage  (the  incrusting  or  articular  cartilage),  a  substance 
which  unites  in  itself  the  qualities  of  solidity,  pliability,  and  elasticity  in  a 
high  degree,  yielding  when  compressed,  and  returning  to  its  former  state  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  These  articular  cartilages  exist  in  all  the  moveable 
joints.  The  extent  of  surface  which  they  cover  is  generally  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  motion  in  the  joints.  Their  thickness  is  generally  greatest, 
when  the  bones  which  they  cover  are  most  moveable,  and  most  subjected  to 
pressure.  An  articular  cartilage  is  not  of  uniform  thickness  throughout.  Thus, 
on  convex  surfaces  the  cartilaginous  layer  is  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cartilages  of  articular  cavities  are 
thickest  at  the  circumference.  The  most  perfect  co-aptation  results  from  this 
arrangement  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  most  violent  shocks  are 
applied  to  the  centre  of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  and  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cavities. 

The  articular  cartilages  present,  1.  a  free  surface,  perfectly  smooth  and 
polished,  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  articulation ;  2.  an  adherent  surface, 
which  is  so  closely  attached  to  the  tissue  of  the  bone,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  it  excepting  in  cases  of  disease.  In  some  cases  of  white  swelling,  I 
have  been  able  to  remove  the  articular  cartilages  with  great  facili^,  and  in 
these  it  appeared  that  the  adherent  sur&ce  of  the  cartilage  was  very  irregular, 
and  that  the  fibres  of  the  bone  were  implanted  in  it  by  innumerable  small  pro- 
longations. 

There  is  another  kind  of  cartilage  existing  in  certain  joints  in  the  form  of 

*  Three  of  these,  viz.  the  configuration  of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  ligaments,  and  the  moTe- 
ments  of  the  joint,  are  essentially  related  to  each  other ;  so  that  we  may  deduce,  d  priori^  tiie 
means  of^  union,  and  the  moTements  of  any  joint,  from  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and 
vice  vend, 

t  Absorption  of  the  cartilages  is  a  fycquent  disease  of  the  joints,  and  obliges  the  indiTidoali 
sffKted  hy  it  to  maintain  constant  rest. 


irticulations  of  contumoiis  surfiices  are  provided  with  cartilages  very 
t  from  the  above,  and  which  should  be  looked  upon  as  non-ossified 

of  the  original  cartilage  of  ossification.  The  progress  of  ossification 
mcroaches  upon  them,  while  the  regular  articuh&r  cartilages  are  never 

in  this  way.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  the  articular  cartilages 
ganic,  like  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  the  homy  tissues,  which  are 
way  by  attrition,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  lesions  excepting  such 
fh>m  mechanical  injury  or  chemical  action.* 

The  Ligaments,  f 

Ugantents  constitute  a  very  important  division  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
s  met  with  in  all  parts  where  great  resistance  and  great  flexibility  are 
L;  and  in  no  part  of  the  body  are  these  requisites  more  necessary  than 
oints.  They  consist  of  bundles  of  flexible  and  inextensible  fibres  of 
f  white  lustre,  sometimes  parallel,  and  sometimes  interlaced.  Some- 
ley  are  placed  between  the  osseous  surfaces,  and  are  then  named 
Knot;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  occupy  the  circumference  of  the 
I,  and  are  then  called  periphereu  or  capsular.  The  peripheral  ligaments 
two  surfaces,  a  deep  surface  lined  by  the  svnovial  membrane,  which  is 
iij  united  to  it,  and  a  superficial^  which  is  m  contact  with  the  muscles, 
,  nerves,  vessels,  and  cellular  tissue ;  and  also  two  extremities  which  are 
L  to  the  bones,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  cartilage.  The 
1  of  these  parts  is  so  intimate,  that  it  is  easier  to  break  either  the  liga- 
the  bone  than  to  separate  them  at  the  precise  place  of  their  union. 
Igaments  may  be  classed  under  two  very  distinct  heads :  1.  the  fasci- 
or  those  which  exist  in  bundles ;  and  2.  the  membranous  or  capsular, 
laments,  properly  so  called,  belong  to  the  first  class ;  the  fibrous  cap- 
kmg  to  the  second.  We  may  admit  a  third  form,  which  consists  of  scat- 
tnres,  too  far  separated  to  form  fasciculated  ligaments,  and  too  few  in 
to  constitute  articular  capsules.  We  should  include  also,  in  the  class 
liar  ligaments,  two  very  remarkable  modifications  of  the  fibrous  tissue. 

«-• r__    I I .1 -I i_j._  -^  ny T-;-T- J.  a.1.  - 
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The  Synovial  Membranes^  or  Capsules. 

In  every  part  of  the  body  where  fibres  move,  they  are  snrrounded  by  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  secretes  a  lubricatiiig  fluid  to  fiusilitate  their  motions ;  and, 
where  surfaces  move  upon  each  other,  they  are  covered  by  a  membrane  which 
exudes  a  fluid,  varying  in  its  nature,  according  as  the  motions  are  confined  to 
simple  gliding,  or  are  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  friction.  In  the 
first  ease  the  membranes  secrete  a  watery  or  serous  fluid,  and  are  consequently 
denominated  serous  membranes:  in  the  second,  the  liquid  is  of  an  unctuous 
nature,  resembling  white  of  egg ;  it  is  called  synovia  (0^,  with,  and  ^>^,  an  egg), 
and  the  membrane  synovial  membrane.  All  the  moveable  articulations  are  pro- 
vided  with  a  synovial  membrane  or  capsule,  by  means  of  which  the  parts  are 
constantly  lubricated  with  a  viscid  unctuous  fluid,  that  fiivours  the  exact  adapt- 
ation of  the  articular  surfaces,  obviates  the  effects  of  friction,  and  maintams 
them  in  contact  This  is  the  cause  of  the  noise  or  cracking  which  results 
from  the  sudden  separation  of  the  articular  surfiioes. 

The  synovial  capsules,  which  have  been  well  described  by  Momt\  are  thin 
transparent  membranes,  fisrming  shut  sacs,  which  cover  the  heads  of  the  bones 
without  admitting  them  into  &%  interior  of  the  cavity.  In  &ct,  it  is  their 
external  surface  which  adheres  more  or  less  intimately  to  the  ligaments  and 
other  parts  which  surround  the  joint,  while  their  internal  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  are  constantly  lubricated  by  the  synovia.  It  is  a 
question  among  anatomists,  whether  the  synovial  membrane  covers  also  the 
articular  cartilages.  It  can  onl^  be  traced  by  the  knife  as  fiur  as  the  circum- 
ference of  these  cartilages,  and  if  it  exists  on  them,  which  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  it  is  so  completely  modified  as  not  to  be  recognisable.  Without 
admitting  or  denying  the  fact,  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  description  we  shall 
assume  the  continuity  of  this  membrane  over  the  cartilages.  1^  many  joints 
the  synovial  membrane  is  raised  from  the  surfkce  of  the  parts  by  a  subjacent 
cushion  of  fat,  which  projects  into  the  joint,  and  which  Clopton  Havers  ima- 
gined to  be  a  gland  for  secreting  the  synovia.  I  believe  that  this,  which  may 
be  called  synovia)  fatty  tissue,  is  only  intended  to  fill  up  the  spaces  which 
would  otherwise  be  formed  in  many  articulations  during  the  performance  01 
certain  movements.  The  synovial  fringes,  described  by  the  same  author  as 
the  excretory  ducts  of  these  glands,  are  nothing  more  than  folds  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

Classification  of  the  Joints* 

The  multiplicity  of  the  articulations,  and  the  analogies  and  differences 
which  they  present,  have  induced  anatotnists  to  arrange  them  in  a  determinate 
number  of  groups,  having  well-marked  characteristics.  The  shape  of  the  arti- 
culating suifEices  in  each  joint,  the  arrangement  of  the  uniting  media,  and  the 
variety  and  extent  of  motions,  being  necessarily  correlative,  either  of  these 
three  circumstances  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification.  Most  of  the 
older  anatomists,  attending  specially  to  the  means  of  union,  divided  the  articu- 
lations into  four  classes :  1.  synchondroses  (<rdv,  with,  and  x^^^^i  ^  cartilage), 
when  the  bones  are  united  by  means  of  cartilage  ;  2.  syneuroses  (o^,  with,  and 
iftvfwy,  a  nerve,  the  synonyme  of  ligament  among  the  ancients),  when  the  con- 
nection is  established  by  ligaments ;  3.  syssarcoses  {<rhp,  with,  and  cr^,  fiesh  or 
muscle),  those  joints  in  which  muscles  form  the  uniting  medium ;  4.  menitt^oses 
(niiviy^,  a  membrane),  when  membranes  serve  ^u  ligaments,  as  in  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  in  infants.  This  classification  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  rough 
sketch. 

Bichat,  fixing  his  attention  entirely  upon  the  movements,  has  divided  the 
moveable  joints  according  to  the  variety  of  motions  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. There  are  four  kinds  of  motion :  1.  gliding  ^  2.  the  movement  of  oppo- 
ntion,  when  a  bone  is  alternately  moved  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  flexion 
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and  extenBion ;  3.  the  moyement  of  circumdwction,  when  the  hone  which  is  in 
motion  describes  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  joint,  and  the  base  is 
traced  by  the  opposite  end  of  the  bone ;  4.  the  movement  of  rotatum^  in  which 
a  bone  rolls  on  its  axis,  without  changing  its  place. 

Proceeding  on  this  classification  of  the  movements,  Bichat  arranged  the  ar- 
ticulations in  two  freBt  chisses,  the  moYeable  and  the  immoyeable.  The  latter 
he  divided  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  articular  surfkces,  the  former  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  motions,  in  the  following  order  : — Ut  close :  those 
joints  which  are  capable  of  every  kind  of  motion,  viz.  gliding,  opposition,  ro- 
tation, and  circumduction  ;  2d  class,  those  joints  wMch  are  capable  of  all  the 
motions,  excepting  rotation  ;  3d  class,  those  joints  which  are  only  capable  of 
opposition,  or  alternate  motions  in  the  same  plane ;  4th  class,  those  joints 
which  admit  only  of  rotation  :  bth  class,  those  joints  which  are  only  capable  of 
a  gliding  motion.  We  should  observe  that  gliding  occurs  in  all  the  preceding 
forms  of  articulation. 

This  classification,  which  is  almost  exclusively  founded  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  movements,  u  eminently  physiological  For  this  reason  we  shall  reject 
it,  because  in  the  study  of  anatomy  the  consideration  of  ftmctions  is  of  se- 
condary importance,  compared  ta  that  of  structure.  The  motions  of  a  joint 
ire  also  evidently  the  consequence  of  the  shape  of  its  articular  surfiices. 

The  classification  now  generally  adopted  is  that  of  Galen,  with  some  modi- 
fications. Taking  the  presence  or  absence  of  mobility  as  the  primary  ground 
of  division,  the  articulations  are  divided  into  the  moveable  or  diarthroses,  and 
the  immooeable  or  e^ptarthroses.  To  these  two  great  divisions  Winslow  has 
added  a  third,  under  the  name  of  mixed  artundatums,  or  amphiarthroses  (if*^, 
both),  because  they  participate  of  the  characters  of  both,  viz.  mobility,  and 
continuity  of  surfaces.* 

For  the  determination  of  the  secondary  divisions  regard  has  been  had  both 
to  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  to  the  movements  of  which  the 
joint  is  capable.  Thus,  the  diarthroses  have  been  subdivided  into  1.  enarthrosts, 
when  the  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  cavity  of  another ;  2.  arthrodia, 
when  the  articular  surfaces  are  plane,  or  nearly  so ;  3.  ginglymus,  when  the 
joint  is  only  capable  of  opposition,  that  is,  of  alternate  movements  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  same  plane.  This  latter  class  is  again  subdivided  into  (a)  an- 
fftdar  ginglymus  or  hinge-joints^  when  the  movements  are  angular,  as  in  flexion 
or  extension :  the  angular  ginglymus  is  said  to  be  perfect,  when  these  move- 
ments alone  are  possible,  as  in  the  elbow  ;  and  imperfect,  when  a  slight  degree 
of  lateral  motion  may  take  place,  as  in  the  knee  :  (6)  lateral  ginglymus  (or  diar- 
throsis  trochoides),  when  rotation  is  the  only  possible  movement  It  also  is 
subdivided  into  simple,  when  the  bones  touch  only  by  one  point ;  and  double, 
when  they  have  two  points  of  contact. 

The  synarthroses,  or  immoveable  joints,  have  been  divided  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  articular  surfaces  into,  1.  suture,  when  they  are  fUmished  with 
teeth,  by  means  of  which  they  are  locked  together,  as  in  the  squamous  suture ; 
S.  harmoniot  when  the  sur&ces  are  nearly  smooth,  and  are  merely  in  juxta- 
position ;  3.  gomphosis,  when  one  part  is  implanted  in  another,  as  the  teeth  in 
the  alveoli ;  4.  schindylesis,  when  a  plate  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  groove 
of  another :  in  this  way  the  osseous  projection  of  the  anterior  edge  of  tiie  pa- 
late bone  is  attached  to  the  opening  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  f 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  above  classification,  but  many  imperfec- 
tions also.  I  would  characterise  as  especially  objectionable,  the  class  arthrodia, 
which  comprises  the  most  dissimilar  articulations,  as  the  shoulder  joint,  the 
articulations  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  the  wrist,  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  of 
those  of  the  tarsus.    We  should  also  notice  as  another  cause  of  imperfection, 

*  Thif  kind  or  articulation  was  known  to  Galen,  and  named  by  him  ntuter,  or  doubtful 
articMiatkm. 

t  CTho  rottnim  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  descending  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  are  united  in  thia 
manner  to  the  vomer,  and  aflbrd,  perhaps,  a  t>etter  example.] 

L  4 
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the  ivant  of  unity  in  the  basis  of  the  classification,  which  is  sometimes  foonded 
upon  the  shape  of  the  surfieuses,  sometimes  on  the  motions. 

By  adopting  the  shape  of  the  articular  sur&ces  alone,  as  a  basis,  we  shall 
find  the  arrangement  of  the  ligaments  and  the  motions  to  be  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  this.  On  this  principle  we  shall  divide  all  the  joints  into  three 
classes :  1.  ihe  diarthroses  (9lapBpoy)  *,  or  (hose  which  are  formed  by  bones, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  contiguous,  but  free ;  2.  tynartkrote*  (aify,  with),  or 
all  the  joints  whose  surfaces  are  continuous ;  S.  amphiar^roaeSf  or  ^mph/aesy 
(jifb^,  both),  or  those  joints  whose  snr&ces  are  partiy  contiguous^  and  partly 
continuous  by  means  of  fibrous  tissue. 

I.  Diarthroses. 

Characters,  Contiguous  or  free  articular  sur&ces,  shaped  so  as  to  fit  ez- 
actiy  upon  each  other,  and  each  provided,  1.  with  an  incrusting  layer  of  car- 
tilage ;  2.  with  synovial  membranes ;  3.  with  peripheral  ligaments ;  joints 
always  moveable.    This  class  is  divided  into  six  subdivisions :  — 

1.  Enarthrosis, 

Characters,  A  head,  or  portion  of  a  sphere,  more  or  lesa  completely  received 
into  a  cavity.   Examples :  hip  and  shoulder  joints  {fig,  76.  taid  figs,  69  and  70.). 

Ligaments,    A  fibrous  capsule. 

Motions,  In  ievery  direction ;  viz.  fiexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction, 
circumduction,  and  rotation. 

2.  Articulation  hy  mutual  Reception. 

Characters,  Articular  surfaces  concave  in  one  direction,  convex  in  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  so  fitted  as  to  embrace  each  other  reci- 
procally. Example :  articulation  of  the  trapezium  with  the  first  metacarpal  bone 
lm,fig,  75.). 

Ligaments,  Two  or  four  ligaments,  or  rather  an  orbicular  or  capsular  Uga- 
ment 

Motions,    In  all  directions,  like  the  enarthroses,  excepting  rotation, 

S.  Articulation  by  Condyles,  or  Condylarthrosis, 

Characters,  An  elongated  head,  or  condyle^  received  into  an  elliptical  ca- 
vity. Examples :  articmation  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  (^fig,  75.),  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  temporal  bone  (Jig.  65.). 

Ligaments.    Two  or  four  ligaments. 

Motions,  In  four  directions ;  viz.  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  circum- 
duction, but  no  rotation.  There  are  always  two  principal  movements  in  these 
joints. 

4.  Trochlear  Articulation,  or  Ginglymus, 

Characters,  A  mutual  reception  of  the  articular  surfaces.  The  puUej  or 
trochlea  belongs  to  this  mode  of  articulation.  Examples :  the  dbow  (figs,  71 
and  12.^  the  knee  (fig.  78.),  the  joints  of  the  phalanges  (figs,  73  and  74.). 

Ligaments.  Two  lateral  ligaments  always  placed  nearer  the  side  of  flexion 
than  that  of  extension. 

Motions,     Two  motions  in  opposite  directions. 

5.  Trochoid  Articulations,  f 
Characters,     An  axis  received  into  a  ring,  which  is  partly  osseous,  and 

*  The  particle  hk  always  signifies  separation. 

t  The  trochoid  (rfi^w,  to  turn),  or  pivot  joint,  corresponds  to  the  simple  or  double  lateral 
ginglymus  of  modem  anatomists,  or  the  rotatory  diarthrosis  of  the  ancients. 
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partly  fibrous.    Examples :  ariiculatum  of  the  ados  and  (una  (e,fig*  64.),  of  the 
radius  and  tdna  ifigs.  71  and  72.). 

Ligaments,     An  annular  ligament. 

Motione.    Rotation. 

6.  Arthrodia, 

Characters.  Articular  sorfaces,  plane,  or  nearly  so.  Examples  :  articidations 
of  the  carped  and  tarsal  bones  (Jigs,  75  and  84.),  and  of  the  articular  processes  of 
die  vertebrae  igtfigs,  61  and  63.). 

Ligaments,     Fibres  placed  irregularly  round  the  joint 

Motions.     Gliding. 

!!•  Synarthroses. 

Characters.  Articular  surfaces  armed  with  teeth  or  other  inequalities,  which 
are  mutually  dovetailed,  and  from  which  the  name  of  suture  is  derived.  Ex- 
amples :  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  (figs.  21,  22,  and  23.). 

if  cans  of  union.  Remnant  of  the  cartilage  of  ossification,  which  is  gradually 
encroached  on  during  the  progress  of  age.* 

There  are  no  incrusting  cartilages,  synovial  membranes,  ligaments,  nor  mo- 
tions. 

Monro  enumerates  seven  kinds  of  sutures,  and  these  might  still  be  multi- 
plied, if  we  regarded  all  the  varieties  presented  by  the  articular  sur&ces.  Three 
kinds  may  be  admitted  with  propriety :  1.  indented  sutures;  2,  squamous  su- 
tares;  and  3.  harmonic  sutures;  the  distinctions  depending  upon  the  articular 
snrfiices  being  provided  with  teeth,  or  overlapping  like  scales,  or  being  simply 
roogh  and  in  juxtaposition.  These  even  are  only  unimportant  varieties.  Monro 
added  the  schindylesis,  or  ploughshare  articulation  of  KeiL  We  shall  content 
oorselves  with  simply  mentioning  it ;  and  we  also  omit  the  division  gomphosis 
{y6ft/^Sj  a  nail),  which  is  appropriated  to  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the  teeth ; 
beomse  the  teeth  are  not  bones,  and  are  lodged  in  the  jaw,  not  articulated  with  it. 

III.  AmphiarthroseSf  or  Symphyses* 

Characters.  Flat,  or  nearly  flat,  articular  surfaces,  which  are  partiy  in  c6n-^ 
tact,  and  are  partiy  continuous  by  means  of  fibrous  tissue.  Examples :  arti- 
ctdation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrce  (b,fig.  58,),  symphysis  pubis  («,  fig.  77.), 
tacro-iliac  symphises  {by  fig,  76.). 

Means  of  union.    Interosseous  and  peripheral  ligaments. 

Motion.  Very  slight,  gliding ;  an  arthrodia  is  a  necessary  element  of  an 
amphiarthrosis.  Thus,  in  the  symphysis  pubis  the  bones  are  partiy  in  contact, 
paitly  continuous. 
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Articulations  of  the  vertebrce  with  each  other.  —  Those  peculiar  to  certain  ver- 
tebrce.— Sacro-vertebralf  sacro-coccygecd,  and  coccygeal  articulations. — Arti- 
culations of  the  cranium — of  the  face — of  the  thorax. 

The  articulations  of  the  vertebral  column  (figs,  58,  59,  and  60.)  are  divided 
into  the  extrinsic  and  the  intrinsic.  The  first  comprise  the  articulations  of  the 
vertebral  column  with  the  head,  the  ribs,  and  the  ossa  innominata.  The  in- 
trinsic comprise  the  articulations  of  the  vertebrse  with  each  other.  These  last 
are  also  divided  into  those  which  are  common  to  all  the  vertebrse,  and  £hose 
which  are  peculiar  to  some.    We  shall  describe  each  in  succession. 

*  Some  anatomists  hare  rejected  this  kind  of  articulation,  adopting  the  opHiion  of  Columbus, 
who  affirms  that  there  can  be  no  joint  where  there  is  no  motion. 
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Articulations  of  the  Vertebra  with  eaek  other. 
Modi  afprepanUim.  Remnve  completely  all  the  soft  parts  Thieh  « 
the  vertebral  colomn ;  ■■«  off  verticijjj  all  that  part  of  the  head  wii 
fhint  of  the  colnmn,  and  separate  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  from  the  p 
erchea  \jy  dividing  the  pedicles.  When  the  section  reaches  the  axi 
the  instmment  behind  the  superior  uticnlar  processes  aS  this  vertetnv 
the  atlas,  and  beliind  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone :  remove  tb 
marrow  and  its  membranes.  In  this  way  the  vertebral  colomn  will  be 
into  two  parts,  —  an  anterior,  formed  by  the  scries  of  the  bodies  of  the  T4 
on  which  we  find  the  anltrior  and  poaterior  conanon  ligamentt,  and  the  ■ 
tthrai  tiAitaiuet ;  and  a,  posterior,  formed  by  the  series  of  laminea,  I 
articolar  and  epinoos  processes.  The  intervertebral  snbatances  reqnir 
cial  preparation,  which  consists  in  making  vertical  and  horiEOntal  secti 
portion  of  the  colnmn,  or  which  may  be  more  simply  effected  by  mai 
m  dilnled  nitric  acid,  which  allows  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  to  be  re 
without  injnring  the  interrertebral  sabstance.  The  vertebra  are  nnlte 
their  bodies ;  2.  by  their  articolar  processes ;  3.  by  their  litniina ;  an 
their  spinous  processes. 

ArHcvlatlon  of  At  Boditi  of  the  VtrtAra. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebral  are  onited  together  by  amplaarihrotia,    ' 
throdial  portion,  or  the  contigaoos  snr&ce,  is  represented  by  the  k 


re  the  upper  and  under  sorfaces  of  the  bodf 
vertebra.  It  tbllovs  fWon  the  concavity  of  these  sur&ces,  that,  inMMi 
dng  each  other  exactly,  they  leave  considerable  lenticnlar  spaces  t 
them  1  these  appear  to  be  the  vestiges  of  the  biconicsl  cavity  between  t 
tebrs  of  Bshea.  The  depth  of  these  spaces  is  not  the  same  throu^ 
entire  column  ;  it  exactly  measures  the  thickness  of  the  intervert^ 
stance.  The  articular  surtsces  are  covered  by  a  very  tbin  layer  of  cai 
The  means  of  union  are  of  two  kinds,  as  in  all  the  amphiarthroses :  — 
stuTound  the  joint ;  2.  they  proceed  from  one  articular  snrftce  to  tha 
In  one  word,  some  are  peripheral,  and  the  others  interosseous. 

1 .  Peripherai  Ugamenti.  The  most  general  idea  which  can  be  formed  ' 
ligaments  is  that  of  a  fibrous  sheath,  surrounding  the  colnmn  formed 
bodies  ot  the  vertebne,  and  uniting  in  one  whole  the  different  pieces  at 
it  is  composed.  The  part  of  the  sheath  which  covers  the  anterior  asM) 
bones  is  called  the  oateribr  common  fiijaiMHf  ■>/'(&!  vertebra  t  and  that  whiol 
the  posterior  surftce  is  called  the  poit/rior  common  tigamenl  of  tht  Da-(eii 
The  anterior  common  vertehraX  lament  (a,  fgi.  S8.  60.)  presents  the  . 
once  crf'a  white  pearly-looking  membrane  stretch 
the  axis  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  Tl 
„  ment,  which  is  thii^er  in  the  dorsal  region  thai 
neck  or  the  loins,  is  composed  of  three  very 
'■'  parts,  — ^a  thick  one  in  the  middle,  and  two  lateral 
are  separated  from  it  by  a  series  of  openmgs  tt 
passage  to  some  vessels  (see  fg.  S8.).  Its  onttr 
^l  fitct  is  in  contact  with  the  organs  of  the  neck,  I 
rax,  and  the  abdomen,  and  united  with  them  I 
loose  cellolar  tissue.  The  tendons  of  the  longi  © 
"terior  recti  muscles,  and  the  pillars  of  the  diai 
X  their  fibres  with  this  ligament  The  pson  ) 
correspond  to  its  lateral  portions  below.  It*  i 
turface  adheres  mare  closely  to  the  intervertev 
sluices,  and  to  the  pnyecting  rims  of  the  bodkl 
vertebrae,  than  to  the  transverse  grooves  of  tha 
77ii9  ligament  is  composed  of  several  planes  of  fibres,  of  which   th 
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saperficial  are  the  longest    The  deepest  pass  from  (me  vertebra  to  the  next, 
the  saperficial  stretch  over  fbnr  or  five  yertebne. 

Pogterior  common  vertebral  Ugament  (a,  fig,  59.).    This  is  thicker  than  the 
interior,  but  has  the  same  white  pearly  appearance.   It  commences  at  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  terminates  at  the  sacrum.    It  resembles 
Fig,  50.  a  fibrous  band,  which  expands  at  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stances, and  is  contracted  over  the  bodies  of  the  yertebrse ; 
hence  it  has  a  regular  festooned  appearance.    Its  jNwIe- 
rior  swrfiice  b  united  to  the  dura  mater  at  its  upper 
part,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  delicate  cellular  tissue 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent    Its  anterior  surface  ad- 
heres intimately  to  the  intervertebral  substances ;  it  is 
separated  from  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of  the  yertebne 
by  the  veins,  which  pass  from  the  interior  of  the  bone 
into  the  vertebral  venous  sinuses  which  run  along  the 
edges  of  the  ligament    Like  the  anterior  common  ver- 
tebral ligament,  it  is  composed  of  several  planes  of  fibres, 
the  posterior  of  which  are  the  longest    It  is  formed  of 
more  compact  tissue  than  the  anterior. 
2.  The  intervertebral  substance  or  interosseous  ligament  (b^figs,  58,  59, 60.  and 
68.)  consists  of  a  kind  of  disc,  which  fills  up  the  lenticular  space  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  might  with  propriety  be  called  intervertebral  disc. 

Each  disc  has  the  form  of  a  double  convex  lens,  and  is  so  closely  united  by 
its  iqtper  and  under  surfaces  to  the  corresponding  vertebrte,  that  it  is  easier  to 
break  the  bones  than  to  destroy  this  connection.  Its  circumference  adheres  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments,  and  contributes  to  form  the  interver- 
tebral foramina.  In  the  dorsal  region  it  also  forms  part  of  the  angular  fiau^tte 
which  articulates  with  the  ribs.  The  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  substance  is 
not  the  same  in  all  the  regions  of  the  spinal  column,  being  greatest  at  the  lower 
parts.  The  proportion  between  the  tluckness  of  the  discs  and  the  bodies  of  the 
rertebrffi  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  regions.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  thickness 
of  the  disc  is  half  that  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae ;  in  the  dorsal  region  it 
is  a  third ;  and  in  the  cervical  region  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  half  * 

The  intervertebral  substance  is  not  equally  thick  throughout  From  its 
lenticular  form  it  must  be  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumfierence ;  in 
the  neck  and  in  the  loins  it  is  thicker  in  front  than  behind ;  in  the  back  the 
opposite  prevails,  and  by  this  inequality  the  discs  concur  in  producing  the  al- 
ternate curves  of  the  vertebral  column.  Abnormal  curvatures  are  in  a  great 
measure  caused  by  unequal  thickness  of  these  discs,  and  I  have  often  had  oppor- 
tunities to  convince  myself  that  compression  of  this  substance  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  inclination  takes  place  is  the  most  common  origin  of  the  deformity. 
The  thickness  of  the  discs  varies  in  different  circumstances.  Thus,  after  pro- 
longed standing  in  the  erect  posture,  the  height  of  the  body  becomes  diminished 
from  dght  to  ten  lines,  which  is  owing  to  compression  of  tiie  intervertebral  sub- 
stances. 

Each  disc  is  composed  of  concentric  layers  (figs.  60.  and  68.)  closely  pressed 
together  at  the  circumference,  but  more  separate  towards  the  centre,  where 
we  find  a  soft  spongy  substance,  moistened  by  a  viseid  fluid  resembling  synovia. 
This  soft  substance  is  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra ;  it  escapes,  and  forms  as  it  were,  a  hernia,  when  the  parts 
are  cut  either  horizontally  or  vertically.  It  varies  much  at  different  ages. 
It  is  moist,  soft,  spongy,  and  white  in  the  infant  and  in  youth,  which  accords 
with  the  suppleness  of  the  vertebral  column  at  that  period  of  life.  At  this 
time,  also,  we  may  inflate  an  irregular  cellular  cavity  in  it,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  rudiment  of  the  large  synovial  cavity   which  these  parts 

*  A  carUms  prepantioB  may  be  made,  by  taking  away  all  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraB  in  a 
tptae  softened  by  nitric  acid.  A  column  then  remains,  formed  by  the  serletof  di«c%^^Y&0\ 
may  be  cbmparea  with  a  column  fanned  by  the  bodies  of  the  Tertebrs 
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exhibit  in  fiiba.  In  old  age  it  becomes  dr;,  biable,  tod  Tellowish  or  brown. 
Monro  ntribatei  the  eluticiCy  of  tbe  vertebnl  colanui  to  the  diiplacemeat 
of  thia  soft  ccntrsl  tabstiuice  in  tbe  difierent  morementi ;  lor,  according  to  his 
tbeoi7,  the  movementi  of  the  bodice  of  tbe  rertetua  take  place  npon  it  u 
upon  a  moreable  piviil  or  a  liquid  fulcmm. 

The  Intervertebral  inbatance  a  called  •  carlilagillm^  ligamtmt  by  VesaUna ; 
by  others  ■  rartilagt ;  and  by  Bichal  itfibrv^artUagi ;  bat  they  evideDlly  beloBg 
to  the  fibrous  tissnei.  Tbii  may  be  ihown  by  macerating  a  pm^on  of  tbe 
nunal  columa  for  lome  days,  or  eien  by  mbbiag  the  mrfiice  with  a  rongh  cloth. 
It  will  then  appear  that  this  pretended  Sbro-cartihue  ii  nothing  more  than  s 
■eriei  of  concentric  fibrous  layers,  strongly  compreued  together:  that  each  layer 
ii  formed  of  parallel  fibiei,  directed  very  obliqoelj  fr<mi  the  lower  gurfaoe  of 
the  vertebra  above  to  the  apper  aur&ce  of  the  vertebra  below,  and  regolarly 
crosnng  with  the  fibres  of  the  next  layer  (&',  fig.  58.).  This  r^nlar  ctxHsin^ 
which  we  ihall  meet  with  in  other  parts,  is  evidently  very  condBcive  to  icdidily. 

UnioK  of  (Ae  Artiddar  ProctMe*. 

These  articnlationi  ire  arUtrtidia. 

ArtiadaT  wurfaca.  The  correaponding  mrfacei  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  cartilBge.  The  means  of  onion  consist  of  some  irregular  ligamentODB 
fibres  (d  d,  fig.  GO.),  which  surronnd  the  outdde  of  the  joint,  and  are  more 
namerons  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions  than  in  the  ioms.  These  articD- 
lationi  are  provided  with  synovial  membranes  of  greater  extent  in  the  cenicil 
than  in  the  other  regions. 

Union  of  ihx  Ztamaut^ 
The  spaces  between  the  vertehral  iBminm  are  occupied  by  ligaments  of  a 
.  .  Fig,  tiu.  par^nlar  descrip^on,  wMch  are  called  yd&a  ligamaite,  liga- 

menla  nfifiava,  on  acconnt  of  their  colonr.    They  are  com- 
\    posed  of  two  halves  nnited  at  an  angle  like  tbe  lamina  (cc, 
fig.  60.).     Their  loatr  edge  is  implanted  upon  the  upper  ^fe 
^  of  the  lamics  below,  and  their  upper  edge  a  attached  to  the 
anterior  sur&ce  of  the  corresponding  lamince.    From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  height  at  the  ligamenta  «abflava  is  mnch 
'  greater  than  would  be  necessai?  to  reach  ttom  one  lamina  to 
another  ;  it  is  almost  eqnal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  ver- 
^  tebral  lamina. 

Tiieir  length  is  measured  by  that  of  the  laminffi,  and  is  con- 
sequently greater  in  the  neck  than  in  the  back  and  Ituns. 
They  are  of  greater  Aicknea  in  the  loins  than  in  the  back  and 
tbe  neck,  and  the  thickest  part  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  spinous  procesL 
There  are  also  some  reinforcing  bundles,  which  consUlale  a  sort  of  median 
yellow  ligament  Their  anttrior  naface  is  separated  from  the  dora  mater  b; 
cellular  tissue,  and  by  veins.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  smooth  and  polished 
appearance.  Their  posterior  surfaces  are  in  contact  with  the  vertebral  laminc, 
wMcb  cover  them  almost  completely,  except  in  the  cervical  region,  where  tbey 
may  be  seen  t>etween  tbe  i«Tnina-,  when  the  head  is  slightly  inclined  forwards ; 
this  circumstance  renders  it  possible  !nit  a  penetrating  mstmment  to  enter 
between  the  cervical  laminte,  while  it  is  almost  impossible  in  Che  dorsal  and 
Inmbar  regions. 

Siniclure.  These  ligaments  are  composed  of  parallel  verUcal  fibres  very 
closely  arranged.  They  are  eitensible,  and,  when  stretched,  immediately  re- 
cover themselves,  and  are  therefore  very  elastic.  They  are  as  strong  as  or- 
dinary ligaments.  Their  extensibility  is  brooghl  into  action  dming  flexion 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  their  elasticity  during  extension.  They  have 
great  effect  in  maintaining  the  erect  posture,  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
quired a  constant  expenditure  of  mnscidaT  power. 
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Unitm  Iff  At  Spinoiu  Procum. 

The  ipnons  proeetses  are  nnited  by  the  rapra-spinoiu  and  Ihe  inter-Bpinoas 
ligliiienta.  The  gigrra-apineiu  ligameiU  (d  d,  figi.  S8  and  90.)  U  a  fibrous  cord, 
■Lich  eztenda  from  the  Kveoui  cervical  vertebra  Co  the  tacrmn,  along  the 
nunmit  of  the  ipuioDs  proviessea  of  the  dorsal  and  lombtir  vcrtebrs.  This 
ligament  can  he  only  dUtinguiehed  trom  the  aponearotic  fibrei,  which  are  in- 
«med  into  the  ipinons  proceiaes,  bj  the  loagitadinal  direction  of  its  fibres. 
It  id  larger  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  doraal  region.  It  it  expanded,  and 
becomes  even  gometimes  cartilaginom  in  the  interval  betireen  the  proceases. 
It  ia  inezteiuible.  1  regaid  a  fibrous  cord  vhich  extendi  from  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  aa  a  continoatioQ  of 
the  supra-sjnnoaB  ligament  i  it  appears  to  be  the  vestjge  (^  the  potferior  ccrtncoJ 
lifiament  of  qoodni^ds,  and  ii>  of  considerable  size  in  some  satgects ;  trom  its 
interior  sarfice,  prolongations  are  ^ven  oS  to  the  epinona  procesaea  of  all  the 
cervical  vertebra,  excepting  the  first. 

The  inter-^yiaoui  ti^aKenti  (e  e,  fig.  5B.)  do  not  exist  in  the  neck,  There 
their  place  is  anpplied  by  snmll  mnsclei  g  tbejr  are  very  thin  in  the  back, 
vhere  each  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  irilh  the  bate  looking  backvarda.  They 
ace  thick  and  qoadrilateral  in  the  loins.  Th^  upper  and  lower  ed^  are  at- 
tached to  the  corresponding  spinous  processes.  Tb^  snrfitces  are  lo  contact 
vilh  the  Uoscles  ot  the  vertebral  grooves.  M.  Mayer  speaks  of  synovial 
c^inilea,  ubicb  he  bas  met  with  between  the  lumbar  ^linous  processes,  and 
cipecially  between  the  third  and  the  fosrth  in  tlua  region ;  theae  membraaea 
ire  by  ao  meana  conatanL 

Artieulatums  peculiar  to  certain  Vcrtebree  (Jiffs.61  to  64.). 
Allbongh  tlH  articulations  of  the  atlas  and  of  the  aiia,  with  the  occipital 
bone,  belong  to  the  external  articulations  of  the  vertebral  column,  yet  the 
coDDection  betweeo  these  sj-ticnlatioos  and  that  of  tbe  atlas  with  the  axis  is  so 
ialiniste,  that  it  is  impossible  to  leparale  them.  We  shall  describe  these  three 
anicalations  in  succession;  first  noticing  the  articulaiion  of  the  alla&  with  the 
occipital  bone  (occipto-atlaiitDid  articaialioii). 

Occipitif-alianloid  Arttadatien. 

Pr^taration.  Remove  the  part  of  the  skull  vhich  is  in  front  of  the  vertebnt 
Mlnmn,  taking  care  to  leave  the  basilar  process.  The  muscles  irhicb  sur- 
roond  the  joint,  being  closely  applied  to  the  ligaments,  should  be  very  care- 
fi^  detached. 

The  atlas  unites  with  the  occipital  bone,  1.  by  its  anterior  arch;  2.  by  its 
pgilerior  ftrch ;   3.  by  the  base  of  its  tranaverse  processes ;  4.  by  its  two 


ramen  magnum  by  two  an^rior  occipito-at- 
f]  lantal  ligaments.     One  of  these,  the  n^er/icia/ 
y  (a,  Jigt.  61  and  64.)   is  a  very   strong  Cy- 
f  lin^cal  cord  situated  in  the  median  Une. 
where  it  forma  a  very  marked  projection,  and 
stretches  from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  to  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atfaa. 
The  other  (£,^.61.^,  which  isdeep-teatn'. 
is  pretty  thick,  con^ats  of  sever^  l^ers. 
and  extendi  from  the  apper  edge  of  the 
anterior  an*  of  the  atlas  to  the  oc^intid 

S.  Host  anatomists  admit  tbe  eiisteace  of  a  ligament  stretching  ttom  the 
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pomerior  part  of  the  roTsmen  mt^nm  to  the  apper  edge  d  th«  posteiior  arch 
of  tha  ktlu,  the  po$lerior  ocB^Hto-aUaiilai 
<.      .    .-'-    -    '  •  -  '  '        ■  \   I  Ugamttit  (h,  fim.  S2  and  M.).     But  it  can 

/  learDel;  be  dutingiiiihed,  ramaurting  only 
of  a  tew  linmentODi  fibres  amoiig  llie  lit 
of  this  region. 

3,  LaUtal  oeeiptlo-adiatai  Ugammit 
(Cjjig.  61.).  A  fibrona  cord  passaa  from 
the  baie  of  the  trwMTersc  prooraa  of  the 
'*  atlaa  to  the  Jngnlar  procesa  of  the  occi- 
pital bone.  In  connection  with  a  dnular 
bnndle  fhim  the  pan  petroaa,  it  fonni  a 
▼crj  ramarkable  fibrona  canal,  which  f^Tea  paaaage  to  the  internal  JngoUtr  Tcin 
the  internal  carotid  arter;,  the  hypogloaaal,  pneomogaMrie,  ^oaK>-idiaT7ngeil, 

4.  The  anu>n  of  the  condylea  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  niprrior  ardcnlai 
inr&ceH  of  the  atlas  is  a  dotiblt  cimdifloid  articulatiim.  The  Bfticnlar  Borbcci 
of  the  occipital  bone  are  tbe  two  condylea,  conrex,  oblong,  looking  downwards 
asd  outwarda,  and  directed  Ibrwarda  and  inwards,  so  that  their  axes  if  pro- 
longed would  meet  in  front  of  tbe  basilar  prooeia.  The  articolai  anrfkcei  of 
the  adaa  are  concave  and  oblong,  and  look  npwaida  and  a  little  inward*,  lo 
aa  to  fit  eiactlf  upon  the  eonvexit]'  of  the  condjlea.  Both  are  corered  t?  i 
thin  lajer  of  cartilage.  The  iigaaunlt  are  vertiaal  fibres  which  anrroand  the 
joint,  bat  are  moat  anmeroDa  in  fWint  and  on  tlie  ontaide,  Rn  thcT  •oared}' 
eiiit  on  the  innde  and  behind.  There  is  also  a  very  looae  ignovial  mtmbnm 
which  passes  beyond  the  articular  sur&ces  on  aU  sidea,  bat  eapedally  tolb« 
ontside. 

A&alo-axoid  Articuiatum. 

Preparation.  After  having  stadied  the  saperficial  ligamenia,  rvnove  the 
lamiDK  of  the  axis,  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlaa,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
fbramen  magnum.  Detach  with  care  that  portiim  of  the  dnra  mater  which 
correspondi  to  the  two  firn  vertebra  and  the  foramen  magnum,  and  tarn  it 
npvardi.  Lastly,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  articiUation  of  tbe 
odontoid  process  with  the  atlas,  disarticnlate  the  occipital  bone. 

This  articulation  is  fbrmed  between.  1.  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  and 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  ;  2.  between  the  superior  articniating  procesies 
of  the  axis  and  the  inferior  articnlating  processes  of  the  atlas ;  a.  m  addition, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  arches  of  tbe  atlas  are  onited  to  the  aua  by  two 
ligameota  —  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  adanlo-axoid  ligameitU, 

The  anlrrior  alJanlO'axoid  liganuni  (b.  jigt.  6 1  and  64,)  U  a  thick  vertical 
bnndle  composed  of  several  layers,  wtucb  extends  from  the  tubercle  and  the 
lower  edge  of  Uie  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  b  front  of  the  base  of  the  odontind 
process  of  the  body  of  the  axis.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  anteiitv 
eommon  ligament. 

The  poiterior  a^anto-axoid  ligamtnl  (c,  &f.  6S  and  64.)  is  a  very  loose  and 
thin  membrane,  extending  frvm  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlaa  to  the  npper 
edge  of  the  laminie  of  the  axis ;  it  is  a  little  thicker  in  the  median  line  than  at 
the  sides,  and  represents  the  ligamenta  subflava  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

Articvlation  of  the  odontoid  proceas  with  the  atUf.  This  is  a  pioot  jtwit,  the 
odontoid  process  being  received  into  a  ring  formed  in  front  by  Qie  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas,  on  the  sides,  bj  the  lateral  masses  of  the  same  bona,  and 
behind  by  the  transverse  ligament.  We  have  therefore  to  cooaider,  1,  the 
articulation  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atiaa  with  the  odontoid  procesa  (odoalO- 
adaitaid  artiadation) ;  2.  the  articulation  of  this  same  procesa  with  the  tranl- 
verse  \igaiDeot  (tyiideiiiM-odonloid  artirulatunt). 

I.  AOaslo-odonloid  arliculatioTi  (e.  fig.  64.).  The  articular  aurfaceg  art  an 
oval  and  slightiy  concave  ficette  on  the  posterior  sutfece  of  the  anterior  aioh 
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rfth«atlu(l);  tnd  a  ■%htl]' convei,  Teitieally  obloDg  &cette,  on  the  fore 
put  of  the  odontoid  procen  (2).  Both  nirhces  are  inenuted  with  cartilage, 
ijtd  ifaere  ii  tiao  a  verf  loose  ■  jnovial  membraDe  vilh  aniqacent  adipoae  tiiaue. 
The  Joint  ia  (trengtbaned  bf  •ome  ligamentom  fibres,  uranged  in  tb«  form  af 

"     "      '  ■     ■  a  aniculatiat.     This  joint  is  formed  by  means  of  the 

Irantvtnt  or  oiiniiJiir  Ugaiaenl  (J",  Jigs.  63  aad 
J  64.),  a  very  thick  and  compact  bundle  of 
/  fibres,  fisttened  before  and  behind,  and 
'  Btreiched  transversely  between  tiie  lateral 
maaseB  of  the  atlas,  paising  behind  the  odon- 
toid process,  and  closely  embracing  it  like  a 
.3,  half  rio);.  The  anterior  aur/ace  of  this  liga- 
ment ia  concaie,  and  polished  like  cartilage  { 
it  ia  in  contact  with  the  posterior  snr&ce  of 
lie  odontoid  process  (2,^.  6*.),  which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  ia  almost 
slwaya  fhrrowed  transversely,  i,e.  in  the  direction  of  its  movements.  There 
li  a  rery  loose  synovial  membrane  in  this  joint,  which  is  prolonged  on  the 
tides  of  the  odontoid  process,  u  &r  as  the  odontoid  ligaments.  The  postsriiir 
mfaee  is  covered  by  the  posterior  ooiaiMto-axoid  ligaments*  (p,Jig,  64.  i  see 
f^  S3  and  64.).  From  its  iqiper  edgt  a  fibrous  bKOd  is  detached,  which  is 
bed  to  the  ocdpital  bone,  in  front  of  the  occipito-uoid  ligament,  by  a  narrow 
atremity.  Another  fibrona  band  (see  fgt.  63  and  64.)  of  greater  length 
t^  iH-eadth  proceeda  from  its  hnner  edgt,  and  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
tahce  of  the  axil ;  beace  the  name  cructoZ  has  been  ^ven  to  the  annalu 
Epunent  by  some  authors.  The  extremities  ftre  in«ened  mto  two  tubercles  on 
tbe  inside  of  the  lateral  massee  of  the  atlas. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  ligament,  *iz. 
lUt  its  hncer  circumference  belongs  to  a  smaller  drcle  than  its  i^iper,  so  that 
Ibe  odontoid  proceaa  is  ver^  firmly  retained  in  the  ring  which  this  ligament 
aintribnt«B  to  form,  and  this  arrangement  accords  with  a  sort  of  constriction 
II  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process. 

Union  of  the  Artiadar  Precetaet  of  Iht  Atlal  and  Ae  Axit, 
This  is  a  double  arthrodia.  The  articular  lurfacea  of  the  atlas  are  plane. 
tirenlar,  and  boriiontal,  bat  looking  slightly  Invards ;  those  of  the  axis  ttre 
■bo  plane  and  boriiontol,  looking  slightly  outwards,  and  of  greater  extent  than 
lie  preceding.  They  ore  ret^nedin  their  place  by  a  Jiinnu  captuU  (g,  Jigs,  61. 
ud  63.),  which  is  very  strong,  especially  in  fVont,  and  sufficiently  loose  to  per- 
nil  the  extensive  motions  wtuch  take  pmce  at  this  joint ;  it  is  fbimedof  vertical 
tod  parallel  fibres.  The  agnoaial  capsuU  ii  very  loose,  and  projects  b^ond  the 
nrfiice*  oS  the  bones  in  every  direction,  but  particularly  in  fW>nt  It  almost 
•iwajs  commnnicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  between  the 
ttantrerse  ligament  and  the  odontoid  process. 

UnUnt  of  tht  Occipital  Bone  and  the  Axit. 

Although  the  occipital  bone  and  the  axis  are  nowhere  contignons,  and  ar« 
Mt,  therefore,  articulated,  yet  tbey  are  united  very  firmly  by  means  of  strong 
ligamenta,  exleoding  fVom  the  occipital  bone  to  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  also 
U  the  odcmtoid  process. 

A^poraluni.  Remove  with  care  that  portion  of  the  dura  mater  which  cor- 
nsponda  to  the  first  two  vertebrs  i  the  occipito-azoid  ligaments  lie  nnder  iL 
Then  detach  the  transvene  ligaments,  remove  the  anterior  arch  and  lateral 
Dtaases  of  the  atlas,  so  that  nothing  remidns  ^LCepting  the  occipital  bone  and 

•  If tka  •todoit  b  anlr  provldtd  wjlb  one  prewitlon 
t  If  ncHMIT  to  milr  ttuH  UchhsiU  MocB  dliFliUii(  t 
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I.  The  nccyiilo-aToid  ligantKit  an  three  in  nnmber,  k  middle  and  two  latenl 

The  middle  occipito-axad  ligamait  (o,  fig,  6i.}  h 
thick,  nod  fonm  kt  its  upper  part  a  Bingle  band. 
'  the  fibrefl  of  which  nv  separated  belov  into  three 
very  diBtinct  laj'en.  The  most  posterior  of 
these  is  conliiiiiODS  vitb  the  posterior  commtm 
ligament ;  the  second  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
tutfaeeoTthe  bod^  of  the  axis  i  and  the  deepest, 
vhich  is  very  thin,  and  shi^ied  like  a  tonnie 
pointed  above,  is  that  which  we  described  with 
the  transverae  UgamenL  The  lateral  erc^ito- 
axoid  hffamaiU  (r,  fig.  64.)  arise  from  the  eidei 
of  the  basilar  grooTe  by  a  broad  extremity,  and  are  attached  to  the  posterior 
Borftce  of  the  axis  b^  a  pointed  end.  They  correspond  in  front  with  the  odon- 
.  loid  and  transverse  hgamencs,  and  behind  with  the  dura  mater. 

i.  The  odonloid  ligaaenlM  are  three  in  nom'ber,  a  middle  and  two  lateral. 
The  midMe  Oifig.  64.)  consists  of  ligamentous  Shret,  which  extend  from  the 
apex  of  the  odonttnd  process  to  the  fbre  part  of  the  foramen  magnum,  between 
the  condyles  ;  the  too  lateral  (I,  fig.  63.)  are  two  bundles  of  fibres,  very  strong, 
short,  and  cylindrical,  which  stretch  between  the  sides  of  the  apex  of  IJ^ 
odontoid  process,  and  two  small  fossae  on  the  inside  of  the  condyles ;  their 
direction  is  horizontal,  so  that  they  represent  the  horisoutal  limbs  of  the  letter 
T,  of  which  the  odontoid  process  forms  the  Terdcal  portion  ;  they  are  almoM 
always  omted  by  a  bnndle,  vhich  passes  above  the  odontoid  process  witboit 
adhering  to  it,  so  that,  at  first  sight,  they  might  he  declared  to  be  one  and  the 
same  li^menL 

Sacro-rerlebral,  Sacro-coccyffeal,  and  Coccygeal  Articulations. 

Sacro-verlebral  articaliUian.  This  resembles  in  every  point  the  articnlationl 
of  the  other  TCrtebne.  We  shall  only  remark,  I.  the  great  thickness  of  the 
intervertebral  substance,  particularly  in  front,  a  vertical  section  of  it  resem- 
bling a  hatchet  with  the  broad  part  turned  forwards ;  2.  the  sacro-vertebtal 
tigamait  (a,  Jig.  7G.),  which  is  proper  to  this  articulation,  a  very  short,  thick, 
and  strong  bundle  stretched  obliquely  from  the  irazisverse  process  of  the  fifth 
hmibar  vertebra  to  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  crosses  with  some  liga- 
mentous fibres  of  the  aacro-iliac  articnlation. 

Sacro-coccygeiJ  nrttcH^lum.  This  is  an  amphiarthrosis,  or  symphyus,  ana- 
logous in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrm  i  a  fibrous  disc 
resembling  the  intervertebral  substances,  but  of  a  more  loose  teiture,  unites 
the  corresponding  articular  snrfhces.  In  some  subjects  the  coccyx  is  very 
moveable,  and  there  is  a  synovial  capsule  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  The  other 
means  of  union  are,  I.  the  anterior  muyro-eeecygeal  Ugament  (a,  fig.  77.),  com- 
posed of  parallel  fibres  extending  from  the  anterior  surfhcc  of  the  Eacnun  to 
the  antenor  sorftce  of  the  coccyx,  and  often  divided  into  two  lateral  bundles; 
3.  the  poittrior  lacro-cocq/gecd  ii'jraxiext,  which  is  fixed  above  to  the  edges  of 
the  notch  which  terminates  the  sacral  canal,  and  is  prolonged  upon  the  poste- 
tior  snr&ce  of  the  coccyx.  This  ligament,  which  completes  the  sacral  canal, 
gives  attachment  to  the  gluttei  maximi  muscles  by  its  posterior  snr&ce.  It  is 
composed  of  several  layers,  the  most  superficial  of  which  reach  the  apex  of 
the  coccyx,  while  the  deepest  extend  only  to  the  first  piece  of  that  bone. 

The  coceygeai  articalalumt  are  also  amphiarthroses,  which  become  mtar- 
throses  during  the  progress  of  life.  The  articnlation  of  the  first  with  the 
second  piece  is  the  only  one  which  remuns  to  an  advanced  age.  It  is  lOliie- 
times  extremely  moveable.* 
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Mechanism  of  the  Vertebral  Column. 

The  vertebral  c<di]iim  being  at  once  an  enclosing  and  protecting  cylinder 
for  the  spinal  marrow,  a  column  for  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  tronk 
and  the  upper  extremities  to  the  le^,  and  an  organ  of  locomotion,  its  ana- 
tomical structure  must  be  examined  m  reference  to  these  three  uses. 

71!^  Vertehral  Column  considered  cls  die  protecting  Cylinder  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 

The  yertebral  column  performs  the  office  of  a  protecting  cylinder,  by  virtue 
of  its  solidity,  ensured  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree  in  front,  by  the  projection 
of  the  spinous  processes, behind,  which  ward  off,  so  to  speak,  all  exttemal  ob- 
jects, and  by  the  prominence  of  the  transverse  process^  at  the  sides.  By 
means  of  these  arrangements,  the  spinal  cord  is  inaccessible,  excepting  by  a 
sharp  instrument,  which  might  penetrate  either  in  front  through  the  inter- 
vertebral substances,  or  on  the  sides  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  or, 
lastly,  behind  through  the  intervals  between  the  spinous  processes,  and  between 
the  laminsB.  AnoUier  condition  of  solidity  is  provided  by  the  number  of 
pieces  of  which  H^  vertebral  column  is  formed.  For  in  all  cases,  where  the 
column  is  subjected  to  shocks,  each  articulation  becomes  the  seat  of  a  de- 
composition of  the  force ;  a  part  is  employed  in  producing  a  slight  displace- 
ment of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  is  therefore  entirely  lost  as  far  as  regards 
the  transmission  of  the  shock.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vertebral  colunm  had 
been  formed  of  one  single  piece,  the  transmission  of  shocks  would  have  been 
unbroken,  and  thus  the  frequent  cause  of  concussion  and  fracture.  Lastly, 
the  breadth  of  the  articular  surfaces  by  which  the  bodies  are  united,  the 
strength  and  pliability  of  the  intervertebral  substances,  the  vertical  direction 
of  the  articalar  processes,  contrasted  with  the  horizontal  direction  of  the 
articular  sur&ces  of  the  body,  and  the  species  of  dove-tailing  which  results 
from  H,  are  also  most  £Eivourable  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  . 

The  Vertebral  Column,  considered  as  an  Organ  for  transmitting  the  Weight  of 

the  Trunk, 

The  anatomical  arrangements  adapted  to  this  purpose  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  progressive  increase  in  size  of  the  vertebral  colunm,  from  the  apex 
to  the  base.  This  disposition  is  particularly  observable  in  the  first  two  pieces 
of  the  sacrum,  which  are  proportionally  much  larger  in  man  than  in  the  lower 
animals. 

2.  The  articulation  of  the  vertebral  column  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis,  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  is  carried  backwards,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  is  aided,  by  counter-balancing  the  weight 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  which,  instead  of  uniformly  surrounding 
the  column,  are  all  placed  in  front. 

3.  The  alternate  inflexions  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  allow  more  ex- 
tensive oscillations  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  column,  than  would  have 
been  practicable  had  its  direction  been  altogether  rectilinear,  and  which  also 
angment  its  power  of  resistance  in  the  vertical  direction. 

4.  The  length  of  tbe  spinous  processes,  which  thus  afford  a  more  favourable, 
because  a  longer  lever  to  the  extensor  muscles,  which  maint£un  the  column 
erect.  The  absence  of  these  processes  in  infancy  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
difficulty  of  standing  at  that  period. 

5.  The  existence  of  the  soft  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  intervertebral  discs, 
which  prevents  compression  of  the  column  by  affording  a  liquid,  and  there- 
fore almost  incompressible  point  £  appui,  as  Monro  has  remarked ;  the  truth 
of  this  may  be  proved  by  submitting  a  portion  to  powerful  compression.  It 
is  generally  believed,  it  is  true,  that  the  diminution  of  height,  which  follows 
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upon  prolonged  standing  or  walking,  is  the  result  of  mechanical  compression 
of  the  intervertebral  discs,  and  an  absolute  diminution  of  their  thickness ;  but  it 
appears  more  conformable  to  the  laws  of  physics  to  admit,  that  the  diminution 
in  the  height  of  the  vertebral  colunm  depends  upon  the  increase  of  the  cur- 
vatures, unless  we  admit  Monro's  hypothesis  of  the  absorption  of  part  of  the 
Uquid  contained  within  the  discs. 

6.  The  presence  of  the  yellow  ligaments,  which  by  their  elasticity  con- 
tinually oppose  the  causes  which  tend  to  bend  the  body  forwards,  and  which 
are  for  each  of  the  veVtebrse  what  the  posterior  cervical  ligament  is  for  the 
headL 

7.  The  existence  of  the  vertebral  canal,  which  has  the  same  advantage  as 
the  cylinder  of  long  bones,  of  increasing  the  strength  without  increasing  the 
weight 

8.  The  mode  of  irticulation  of  the  vertebral  column  with  the  head,  which 
is  doubly  advantageous,  both  as  regards,  the  place  occupied  by  the  articular 
surfaces,  and  their  direction :  1.  The  articular  sur&ces  correspond  to  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  the  head.  The 
posterior  third  of  the  head  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  encephalic  mass, 
while  the  two  anterior  thirds  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  flAce,  which,  in  com- 
parison to  its  sise,  is  of  little  weight  From  this  it  follows,  4hat  the  weight  of 
the  posterior  third  almost  counter-balances  that  of  the  two  anterior  thirds  of 
the  headL  2.  The  almost  horizontal  direction  of  the  condyles  in  the  human 
subject  permits  the  head  to  rest  upon  the  summit  of  the  vertebral  colunm, 
wiUiout  having  a  necessary  tendency,  or  at  least  a  very  slight  one,  to  incline 
forwards,  as  invariably  takes  place  in  animals  whose  occipital  condyles  are 
vertical,  and  situated  entirely  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  advantageous  conditions  of  the  atlantal  articulation,  the  part  in  front  d 
the  condyles  is  somewhat  heavier  than  that  behind ;  and  this  difference,  though 
slight,  is  sufficient  to  cause  flexion  of  the  head,  wheu  left  to  itself^  either 
during  sleep  or  after  death. 

T%e  Vertebral  Column  considered  <u  an  Organ  of  Locomotion, 

The  vertebrae  perform  upon  each  other  certain  oscillatory  or  balancing 
movements  in  all  directions,  by  means  of  the  pliability  of  the  intervertebrid 
substances* ;  but  they  are  so  obscure,  that  their  existence  can  scarcely  be  re- 
cognised, or  their  character  examined  on  a  small  portion  of  the  colunm.  In 
order  to  understand  the&,  the  entire  spine  must  be  examined. 

Movements  of  the  entire  column.  These  are,  1 .  Flexion,  or  the  movement  for- 
wards ;  2.  Extension ;  3.  Lateral  inclination ;  4.  Circumduction,  in  which  the 
column  describes  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  below,  and  the  base  above ; 
5.  Rotation  on  its  axis,  or  torsion  of  the  vertebral  column. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  column,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  actual  and  the  apparent  motions ;  the  first  are  much  less 
extensive  than  would  be  imagined  at  first  sight,  the  greater  part  of  the  ap- 
parent movements  taking  place  at  the  articulations  of  the  pelvis  with  the 
thighs.  In  these  movements  of  the  whole,  the  column  represents  a  lever  of 
the  third  order,  an  elastic  arch  in  which  the  resistance  is  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, the  fulcrum  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  power  applied  in  the  middle. 
Each  vertebra,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  in  which 
the  power  and  the  resistance  are  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of 
the  bone,  and  the  ftdcrum  in  the  middle. 

1.  In  the  movement  of  flexion,  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  all,  the  anterior 
conmion  ligament  is  relaxed ;  tiie  anterior  part  of  the  intervertebral  substances 
is  compressed ;  the  soft  central  portion  is  pushed  backwards ;  the  posterior 
fibres  of  the  discs  are  slightly  stretched,  as  are  also  the  posterior  common 
ligament,  the  supra-spinous,  inter-spinous,  and  yellow  ligaments.    The  in- 

*  Tbui  the  uniting  media  of  the  rertebne  cenre  also  as  means  of  locomotion. 
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ferior  articular  processes  of  each  vertebra  move  upwards  upon  the  superior 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebra  below.  The  laminee  are  separated,  so  that 
the  rachidian  canal,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  becomes  accessible  to 
penetratLog  instruments. 

2.  In  extension,  the  anterior  common  ligament  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the 
intervertebral  discs  are  stretched ;  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  disc  are  relaxed ; 
the  soft  central  matter  is  pushed  forwards ;  the  yellow,  supra-spinous,  and 
inter-spinous  ligaments  are  relaxed.  The  lower  articular  processes  ghde 
downwards  upon  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the  vertebra  below.  This 
motion  is  not  extensive ;  it  is  limited  by  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  spinous  processes. 

3.  In  the  movements  of  lateral  inclination,  the  discs  are  compressed  on  the 
side  to  which  the  inclination  takes  place,  and  the  central  pulp  is  forced  to  the 
other  side.  These  motions  are  limited,  not  only  by  the  meeting  of  the  trans- 
Terse  processes,  but  even  before  these  touch,  by  the  resistance  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substances,  and  of  the  lateral  bundles  of  the  anterior  common 
ligament. 

4.  Circumduction,  This  motion,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  lumbar  region, 
appears  at  first  sight  very  extensive,  because  a  portion  of  the  movement  at  the 
hip  joint  is  generally  ascribed  to  it.  In  reality,  it  is  very  limited,  and  re- 
solts  from  a  succession  of  the  preceding  motions.  • 

5.  The  movement  of  rotation  is  effected  by  the  twisting  of  the  intervertebral 
aiibstances.  Although  the  motion  of  each  disc  is  very  slight,  yet  the  simul- 
taneous twistii^  of  them  all  produces  a  general  movement  by  which  the  an- 
terior sfxrSace  of  the  column  is  turned  slightly  to  the  sides.  It  is  however, 
upon  the  whole,  very  limited ;  and  although  in  the  erect  posture  the  trunk  of 
the  body  can  describe  a  semicircle,  the  greater  part  of  this  motion  takes  place 
at  the  lup-joint. 

All  the  regions  of  the  vertebral  column  do  not  equally  participate  in  these 
general  motions.  They  are  most  extensive  in  the  cervical  region,  where  we 
observe,  1.  flexion,  which  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  chin  touch  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum ;  2.  extension,  so  that  the  neck  may  be  turned  back- 
wards ;  3.  lateral  inclination,  until  the  head  nearly  touches  the  shoulder ; 
4.  rotation,  which  is  greater  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  regions,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  lateral  hook-like  processes  or  ridges.  *  These- 
motions  may  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  luxadon,  which  can  only  take 
place,  without  firacture,  in  the  cervical  region,  on  account  of  the  almost  hori- 
Jontal  direction  of  ^e  articular  processes. 

The  general  movements  are  most  limited  in  the  dorsal  region,  1.  Flexion  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  presence  of  the  sternum.  The  presence  of  this  bone 
in  the  different  species  of  ^animals  attests  the  immobility  of  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  column,  in  the  same  manner  as  its  absence  is  an  indication  of  its  mobility . 

2.  'Extension  is  prevented  by  the  meeting  of  the  spinous  processes,  which  are 
longer  and  more  closely  imbricated  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  regions. 

3.  Liberal  movements  are  rendered  impossible  by  the  ribs,  which  wo^d  be 
forced  against  each  other  if  this  motion  took  place.  4.  As  all  the  preceding 
motions  are  the  elements  of  circumduction,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
this  can  scarcely  take  place.  5.  The  same  obstacles  oppose  the  movement  of 
rotation,  which  is  also  prevented  by  the  position  of  the  articular  processes, 
which  are  directed  vertically,  and  whose  surfaces  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
are  not  upon  the  same  plane.  The  thinness  of  the  intervertebral  substances  in 
the  dorsal  region  accords  with  all  these  arrangements  in  limiting  mobility. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  immobility  of  the  dorsal  region  applies 
only  to  the  upper  part  of  this  region.    The  dispositions  at  the  lower  i^art  are 

*  We  should  form  an  incorrect  notion  of  the  obstacle  resulting  from  the  lateral  ridges  on  the 
bodies  of  the  yertebrse,  in  the  performance  of  rotation,  if  we  were  to  study  them  only  on  the 
disarticulated  skeleton.  In  the  recent  subject  they  scarcely  touch  the  vertebra  above,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intervertebral  disc. 
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more  fttvonrable  to  mobility.  We  know,  that  the  two  last  donal  yertebrsB  are 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  their  spinous  and  transyerse  processes ;  and 
that  the  ribs  with  which  they  articulate  are  very  moveable,  and  could  not 
oppose  the  motions  of  the  vertebrae  in  any  degree. 

The  lumbar  region  participates  much  more  in  the  general  motions  than  the 
dorsal.  The  articular  processes  in  this  region  are  much  more  advantageously 
adapted  for  rotation  than  in  either  the  dorsal  or  cervical,  for  the  lower  pair  of 
each  vertebra  forms  a  solid  cylinder,  which  is  received  into  the  hollow  surface 
of  the  superior  articulating  processes  of  the  vertebra  below.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  a  motion  resembling  that  of  the  hinges  of  a  door. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  regions  Sie  lower  articular  processes 
of  each  vertebra  are  placed  behind  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the 
succeeding  vertebra,  and  form  a  sort  of  imbrication.  Each  vertebra  then 
is  retained  in  its  place  by  a  species  of  dove-tailing,  so  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
located forwards,  without  breaking  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebra  below,  nor  backwards,  without  breaking  the  inferior  articular  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra  above.  This  remark  does  not  apply  rigorously  to  the 
cervical  region,  the  articular  processes  of  which  are  oblique,  and  can  permit 
dislocation  without  ftacture. 

Mechanism  of  the  Articulations  of  the  Vertebral  Column  and  the  Head, 

The  movements  of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  c(dumn  are  shared  between 
two  articulations :  viz.  1.  the  occipito-atlantal,  to  which  all  the  motions  of 
flexion,  extension,  lateral  inclination,  and  circumduction  belong ;  2.  the  at- 
lanto-axoid,  which  only  performs  one  movement,  viz.  rotation. 

Mechanism  of  the  Occipito-adantal  Articulation, 

The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  head  upon  the  atlas  are  very 
limited ;  when  the  head  is  decidedly  bent  or  inclined,  the  effect  is  produced  by 
motion  of  the  whole  cervical  region.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  flexion  ai 
the  occipito-atlantal  articulation  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  entire 
cervical  region.  In  the  first  case  the  chin  approaches  the  vertebral  colomn, 
and  the  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  wrinkled  transversely ;  in  the 
latter  the  spine  bends  at  the  same  time  as  the  head,  consequently  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  chin  remains  the  same,  and  there  are  no  transverse  wrinkles 
of  the  skin. 

During  flexion  the  condyles  glide  backwards ;  the  odontoid,  the  occipito- 
axoid,  and  the  posterior  ligaments  are  stretched,  but  in  extension  the  gliding 
takes  place  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  occipito-atlantal  articulation  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  rotation  by  the 
direction  of  the  condyles,  which  mutually  obstruct  this  movement  In  oirds, 
which  have  only  one  condyle,  the  articulation  of  the  head  admits  of  very  ex- 
tensive rotation.  In  the  human  subject  there  is  a  slight  movement  of  rotation 
at  this  joint,  when  the  head  is  previously  inclined  upon  one  of  the  condyles, 
which  then  serves  as  a  pivot 

Mechanism  of  the  AtlantO'axoid  Articulation, 

In  the  movements  of  this  articulation  we  should  regard  the  atlas  and  the 
head  as  forming  only  one  piece.  There  are  no  movements  either  of  flexion  or 
extension.  The  inclasion  of  the  odontoid  process  in  the  syndesmo-atlantal  ring 
prevents  even  the  slightest  motion  of  the  atlas,  either  forwards  or  backwards ; 
for  in  the  forward  motion,  or  flexion,  the  atlas  is  fixed  by  the  transverse  liga- 
ment which  presses  upon  the  odontoid  process  j  and  in  the  backward  motion, 
or  extension,  the  atlas  is  fixed  by  its  own  anterior  arch,  which  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  same  obstacle.  There  is,  moreover,  no  lateral  inclination  at 
this  joint,  for  this  is  prevented  by  the  odontoid  ligaments.    Rotation  is,  there- 
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fore,  the  only  moYenient  which  remaios.  In  this  motion,  in  which  the  head 
ietcribes  the  arc  of  a  large  circle  upon  the  yertehral  colnmn,  the  syndesmo- 
lUantal  ring  tarns  upon  the  axis  as  a  wheel  upon  its  axle.  Of  the  two  plane 
larfiices  of  this  joint,  one  glides  forwards,  and  the  other  hackwards  *  one  of 
ht  odontoid  ligaments  is  stretched,  and  the  other  relaxed.  These  ligaments, 
t  should  be  ol^rved,  limit  the  extent  of  rotation ;  but  their  resistance  is  oc^ 
wionally  insufficient,  and  the  odontoid  process  breaking  one  of  them  slips 
l)ek)w  the  transverse  ligament,  and  occasions  death  by  compressing  the  spinal 
Eord.  Luxation,  therefore,  of  this  articulation  is  to  be  dreaded,  not  merely 
for  the  same  reasons  as  other  dislocations,  but  as  being  a  cause  of  compression 
of  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  entire  movement  by  which  the  face  is  turned  to  either  side  should  not 
be  attributed  to  this  articiUation  alone,  for  it  extends  to  the  fourth  of  a  circle 
on  each  side,  and  such  a  degree  of  motion  would  dislocate  the  articular  surfiices 
of  title  atlas  and  the  axis. 

Abticulationb  of  the  Cranium. 

All  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  united  together  by  synarthroses.  We 
have  here  to  examine,  as  in  all  other  articulations,  1.  the  articular  surfaces ; 
2.  the  means  of  union.  As  the  bones  of  the  cranium  form  a  complete  cavity, 
closed  in  every  direction,  they  unite  by  their  entire  circumferences  or  by  their 
edges :  and  as  the  solidity  of  joints  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  extent  of  the  ar- 
tieolar  surfaces,  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  are  only  in  contact  by  their 
edges,  would  have  been  very  slightly  connected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  follow- 
ing provisions  :  1.  The  cranud  bones  are  generally  thicker  at  the  circumference 
than  in  the  centre ;  2.  They  are  almost  all  provided  with  marginal  denticula- 
tions  that  multiply  the  points  of  contact ;  3.  The  edges,  instead  of  being  cut 
perpendicularly,  are  bevelled  so  as  to  overlap  each  other,  and  thereby  present 
mnch  more  extensive  corresponding  surfaces ;  4.  We  should  observe,  also,  the 
nnmber  of  projecting  and  retreating  angles  that  are  formed  by  these  bones  ; 
and  5.  the  sinuous  arrangement  of  their  edges. 

We  should  remark,  however,  that  these  different  modes  of  ensuring  solidity 
are  not  employed  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  skulL  In  the  vault  of  the 
cranium,  for  example,  firmness  is  attained  by  the  mutual  adaptation  of  the 
serrated  margins  of  the  bones  at  the  upper  and  at  the  back  parts,  and  by  their 
overlapping  at  the  sides ;  in  the  base,  on  the  contrary,  the  solidity  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  the  breadth  of  the  contiguous  surfaces,  and  upon  the  reception  of 
prqjecting  into  corresponding  retreating  angles.  Examples  of  this  double 
arrangement  may  be  seet  in  the  articidation  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid 
bones,  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  broad  surfaces,  and  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  projecting  angle  formed  by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
with  the  retreating  angle  formed  by  the  occipital  bone  behind,  and  the  sphenoid 
m  front. 

This  description  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of  union 
between  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  It  would  evidently  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  work  to  dilate  upon  the  form  of  each  of  the  sutures  and  to  follow  Munro, 
in  distinguishing  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  kinds.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
think  a  few  words  regarding  the  principal  forms  of  the  indentations  will  be  out 
of  place.  We  would  therefore  observe,  that  the  tooth-like  projections  are 
sometimes  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  and  are  themselves  indented  on  their 
edges,  secondaij  denticulations  being  thus  formed.  They  are  generally  strsdght, 
but  are  sometmies  alternately  bent  towards  the  external  and  the  internal 
sur&ce.  Some  of  the  teeth  are  as  it  were  pe^culated,  and  are  enclosed  between 
tibe  others,  thus  holding  a  middle  place  between  the  Wormian  bones  and  the 
odinary  denticulations. 

We  should  remark  that  the  name  suture,  properly  speaking,  belongs  more 
etpedally  to  those  sutures  in  which  the  bones  are  dove-tuled;  that  tkose  soluieift 
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the  aniting  surfaces  of  which  are  broad  and  oblique,  are  generallj  called  squa- 
mous ;  and  that  the  harmonic  articulations  are  those  in  which  the  indentations 
are  scarcely  perceptible.  We  must  also  observe,  1.  with  regard  to  the  sutures, 
that  their  indentations  are  much  deeper  on  the  external  th^n  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  2.  with  regard  to  those  sutures  which  are 
bevelled,  that  they  often  present  alternate  oblique  sections  having  opposite  di- 
rections, so  that  of  two  bones  the  one  that  overlaps  the  other  at  one  part  of  the 
suture  is  at  another  part  itself  overlapped :  of  this  we  have  an  example  in 
the  fronto-parietal  suture. 

Means  of  Union  of  the  Bones  of  the  'Cranium, 

We  have  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  bones,  that  those 
which  are  subsequently  united  by  immoveable  articulations  are  formed  in  a 
piece  of  cartilage  that  is  common  to  them  alL  Portions  of  this  cartilage,  not 
yet  encroached  upon  by  ossification,  serve  as  the  uniting  media.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  cartilages  of  the  sutures  are  broader  when  the  amount  of 
ossification  is  less,  viz.  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  The  pericranium  on  the 
outside,  and  the  dura  mater  on  the  inside,  contribute  also  to  strengthen  the 
union  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

Mechanism  oft/ie  Cranium. 

What  has  been  said  above  of  the  immobility  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  is 
not  equally  true  at  all  periods  of  life.  During  foetal  existence,  and  the  first 
few  years  after  birth,  the  intervals  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  flexible  cartilaginous  substance,  which  permits  those  of  the  roof 
to  move  pretty  extensively  upon  each  other.  Since,  therefore,  the  conditions 
of  solidity  are  not  the  same  at  this  period  as  in  the  adult,  we  must  examine 
the  mechanism  of  the  cranium  both  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  adult. 

1.  In  the  foetus  the  conditions  of  solidity  must  be  studied  both  in  the  roof 
and  in  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

In  the  roof  of  the  cranium  the  incomplete  ossification  allows  the  bones  to 
move  upon  each  other,  and  in  this  respect  the  encephalon  is  imperfectiy  pro- 
tected. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  these  cartilaginous  intervals 
diminishes  the  momentum  of  a  violent  force  applied  to  the  cranium,  and  thus 
prevents,  in  some  degree,  both  fractures  of  the  cranium  and  concussions  of  the 
brain.  The  mobility  of  the  bones  is  principally  displayed  at  birth,  in  their 
overlapping  when  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  passing  through  the  pelvis.  The 
base  of  the  cranium  is  incompressible  at  the  same  period,  and  the  bones  are 
immoveable,  because  ossification  has  so  far  advanced,  that  they  are  only  sepa* 
rated  by  very  thin  layers  of  cartilage.  This  arrangement  is  well  adapted  fbr 
the  protection  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  encephalon,  which  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

2.  In  the  adult  the  roof  and  the  base  of  the  cranium  form  one  piece.  The 
roof  being  most  exposed  to  violence,  we  shall  examine  the  mechuiism  of  re* 
sistance  in  the  cranium  to  blows  directed  vertically  upon  the  top  of  the  head; 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  appl^  what  is  ssdd  in  explanation  of  the  effects  of  a  force 
so  directed  to  cases  in  which  violence  is  applied  in  other  directions. 

The  effects  which  may  be  presumed  to  follow  a  violent  blow  on  the  top  of 
the  skull  are,  1.  Concussion  of  its  bony  parietes,  succeeded  by  their  elastic 
reaction ;  2.  Disjunction  of  the  pieces  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  skull; 
and  3.  Fracture  of  those  pieces.  We  shall  examine  the  method  in  which  these 
results  may  be  produced. 

1.  Concussion  and  compression  of  the  cranium  without  fracture.  The  cranium 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  hollow  sphere,  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  elas- 
ticity, depending  partly  upon  the  osseous  tissue  itself,  and  partly  upon  the  car- 
tiJsgmous  laminse  which  separate  the  bones ;  and.it  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted 
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that  firom  pressure,  or  violent  blows  on  die  top  of  the  head,  the  skull  may  un- 
dergo a  flattening,  and  then  recover  its  original  condition,  like  a  hollow  ball 
of  ivory  when  struck  vertically.*  The  truth  of  this  explanation  mav  be  shown 
at  once  by  prqjecting  a  skull  against  a  resisting  surfiuse,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  rebound  like  an  elastic  ball.  However  slight  this  flattening  may  be,  and 
the  recovery  which  follows  it,  the  known  laws  of  physics  will  not  aUow  us  to 
deny  its  possibility. 

2.  Tendency  to  dujunction  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  This  separation  has 
never  been  observed  as  the  consequence  of  external  blows.  The  following  is 
the  manner  in  which  displacement  is  prevented  in  cases  of  blows  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  It  is  evident  that  violence  applied  in  this  direction  would  have  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  upper  edge  of  the  parietal  bones ;  but  this  cannot  take 
place  without  forcing  the  lower  edge  outwards :  and  as  firom  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  squamous  suture  the  parietal  bones  are  overlapped  by  the  tem- 
poral and  the  sphenoid,  this  edge  cannot  be  driven  outwards  without  giving  the 
temporal  bones  such  a  motion  as  will  tighten  the  articulations  of  the  base  of 
the  cranium.  All  these  articulations  are  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  the 
projecting  angles  of  some  of  the  bones  are  received  into  the  retiring  angles  of 
others.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  articulation  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  with  the  sphenoid  and  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  two  temporals  and  the  sphenoid.  The 
result  of  all  these  arrangements  is,  that  blows  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  instead, 
of  separating  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  tend  to  render  their  union  still  closer. 

3.  Another  effect  of  blows  on  the  top  of  the  head  may  be  fracture  of  the 
cranial  bones ;  and  it  wiQ  be  impossible  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  many  of 
these  firactures,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  following  points  of  structure :  1.  The 
eranium  is  of  unequal  thickness  in  different  parts.  This  circumstance  explains 
bow  a  round  body,  striking  the  cranium  in  a  spot  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  impulse,  may  cause  a  firacture  of  a  more  or  less  cUstant  part,  where  the 
parietes  are  thinner  and  consequently  weaker.  It  may  be  conceived,  that  this 
kind  of  fracture  may  take  place  either  in  the  bone  struck,  or  in  other  bones, 
and  that  it  may  affect  the  internal  table  only,  the  external  remaining  uninjured. 
2.  The  cranium  is  so  constructed,  that  a  shock  impressed  upon  the  top  is  con- 
centrated at  the  base,  being  propagated  on  the  sides  to  the  temporal  bones 
and  their  petrous  portions,  as  well  as  to  the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and 
die  body  <^  that  bone ;  behind,  by  the  occipital  bone  to  the  basilar  process  and 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  in  front,  by  the  firontal  bone  and  the  roof  of 
the  orbits,  to  the  smaller  wings  and  body  of  the  sphenoid.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
how  blows  upon  various  parts  of  the  skull  may  concentrate  their  effects  upon 
the  base  of  the  cranium ;  and  this  explains  the  production  of  fractures  at  the 
base,  in  consequence  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  roof  of  the  skull.  3.  Most 
of  the  cranial  bones  are  bent  and  angular.  This  disposition  which  is  ob^ 
served  at  the  union  of  the  orbital  and  frontal  portions  of  the  firontal  bone, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone, 
explains  how  these  bones  may  be  broken  by  the  transmission  of  shocks  from 
thereof  For  we  may  conceive,  when  violence  is  applied  to  a  bone  which  is 
bent  at  an  angle,  that  this  angle  will  be  the  seat  of  a  decomposition  of  the 
force,  one  portion  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  part  of  the  bone  below  the 
an^e,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  acts  against  the  angle  itself  in  the  original 
direction,  and  may  thus  determine  a  firacture  of  that  part  of  the  bone. 

Although  the  roof  of  the  cranium  is  most  exposed  to  injury,  yet  some  parts 
of  the  base  may  be  reached  by  penetrating  weapons,  as  the  roof  of  the  orbits 
and  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that 
these  are  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  skull. 
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Articui*a.tions  of  the  Face* 

The  articulations  of  the  face  comprise  those  of  the  upper  mnd  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

Articuhtums  of  the  Bones  of  the  Superior  MaxiBa  with  each  other,  and  with  the 

Cranium, 

All  these  articulations  are  sutures,  but  they  have  not  such  large  indentations 
as  the  bones  of  the  cranium ;  almost  all  are  united  by  harmonia  or  juxta-po- 
sition.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  true  dovetailing  exists 
in  these  articulations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  junction  of  tfie  superior  maxillary 
bones  (the  fundamental  articulation  of  the  face),  which  is  effected  by  means  of 
tluck  flowed  surfaces,  mutually  and  firmly  adapted  to  eaoh  o^er. 

No  suture  in  the  whole  skull  is  stronger  than  that  between  the  malar  and 
the  maxillary  bones ;  indented  sutures  are  most  common  on  the  sides  of  the 
fkce.  The  manner  in  which  the  vertical  portion  of  the  palate  bone  is  re- 
ceived into  the  furrow  in  the  opening  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  afiEords  an  illus- 
tration of  the  suture  by  reception.  There  are  some  well-marked  indentations 
in  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the  fetce  with  those  of  the  cranium ;  as  m 
the  articulation  of  the  nasal  bones ;  of  the  ascending  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillse ;  and  of  the  malar  bones  with  the  frontal;  in  that  of  the  sphenoid 
*with  the  malar  bones  ;  and  of  the  latter  with  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the 
temporal  bones.  Simple  juxta-position  is  met  with  in  the  junction  of  the 
ethmoid  with  the  roof  of  the  orbit ;  of  the  palate  bone  with  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses ;  and  of  the  vomer  with  the  ethmoid ;  but  there  is  a  mutual  reception  in 
the  articulation  of  the  vomer  with  the  sphenoid. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  union,  m  addition  to  the  firm  union  resulting 
from  the  configuration  of  the  articular  surfhces,  there  is  also  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage,  continuous  with  that  which  formed  the  matrix  of  the  bones,  and 
which  IS  itself  afterwards  obliterated  during  the  progress  of  ossification. 

^  Mechanism  of  the  Articulations  of  the  Upper  Jaw. 

As  the  mechanism  of  the  f^e  is  adapted  both  to  resist  force  applied  firom 
below  through  the  medium  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  also  the  effects  of  external 
violence,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  conditions  of  solidity  resulting  from  the 
configuration  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  these  correctly,  we 
must  analyse  the  fi*ame-work  of  the  face. 

The  upper  jaw,  considered  as  a  whole,  forms  inferiorly  a  sort  of  parabola, 
circumscribed  by  the  alveolar  border,  which  is  the  strongest  part  of  the  bone, 
and  receives  the  direct  impulse  of  the  lower  jaw :  it  curves  backwards,  and 
forms  the  roof  of  the  palate,  which  gradually  duninishes  in  thickness  ;  and,  not 
receiving  the  impulse  of  the  lower  jaw  directly,  its  construction  is  not  so  solid 
as  the  alveolar  border.  The  upper  jaw  becomes  broader  and  flattened  above, 
and  separates  into  different  parts  or  prolongations,  which,  after  enclosing  certain 
openings,  unite  with  the  cranium,  by  means  of  several  processes,  that  form,  as 
it  were,  so  many  columns  for  resisting  any  impulses  transmitted  from  below. 

These  columns  are,  1.  the  fronto-nasal,  constituted  on  each  side  by  the  as- 
cending process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  These  columns,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  canine  teeth,  are  remarkably  strong  in  carnivorous  tribes ;  and 
to  their  great  size  may  be  attributed  the  lateral  position  of  the  orbits  in  these 
animals.  The  interval  between  these  columns  is  occupied  above  by  the  nasal 
bones  ;  but  an  opening  is  left  between  them,  below,  shaped  like  a  heart  on 
playing  cards.  The  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  alveolar  edge  situated  beneath 
this  opening  is  weaker ;  but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
incisor  teel£,  which,  being  adapted  for  cutting,  divide  instead  of  bruising  or 
tearing  the  food,  and  are  consequently  not  subject  to  such  powerful  efforts 
as  the  canine  and  molar  teeth. 
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2.  The  second  pair  of  columns  is  formed  by  the  malar  emhiences,  which  are 
continooas  with  the  alveoli^  border,  by  the  vertical  ridge  separating  the  canine 
from  the  zygomatic  fossa.  These  columns,  which  correspond  to  the  second 
great  molar  teeth,  may  be  called  the  zygomato-jugal,  because  they  are  subdi- 
vided into  two  other  secondary  columns,  the  vertical,  malar,  or  jugal,  and  the 
horizontal  or  zygomatic.  The  jugal  cdumfu  are  much  stronger  than  the  fronto- 
nasal, and  are  continuous  wiUi  the  external  orbital  processes  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  with  the  anterior  thick  and  indented  edges  of  the  great  wings  of 
the  sphenoid :  the  second,  or  horizontal,  articulate  with  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses of  the  temporal  bones, -and  with  them  constitute  the  zygomatic  arches. 
From  this  arrangement  it  may  be  understood,  how  effectually  the  bevelling  of 
the  end  of  the  zygomatic  process  that  rests  upon  the  malar  bone,  is  adapted  for 
resbting  impulses  communicated  from  below.  The  zygomatic  arches,  also,  form 
props  that  oppose  all  transverse  displacements.  The  mode  of  articulation  of 
the  cygomatic  processes  with  the  malar  bones  is  such,  that  the  zygomatic 
arches,  although  horizontal,  are  well  calculated  to  resist  any  force  from  below. 
In  eamivora,  where  there  are  no  jugal  columns,  the  zygomatic  arches  are  enor- 
mously large. 

The  fourth  pair  of  columns  are  the  pterygoid^  intended  to  support  the  face 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction :  being  articulated  with  the  maullary  bones, 
through  the  medium  of  the  palate  bones,  these  also  oppose  any  displace- 
ment upwards,  and,  moreover,  serve  to  support  the  back  part  of  the  alveolar 
border. 

There  are,  therefore,  four  pairs  of  columns;  viz.  the  ./)vnto-na«a7,  the  jugal, 
the  zygomatic  arches,  and  \he  pterygoid  columns.  They  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  compact  tissue.  The  principal  columns  are  situated  immediately 
above  the  first  great  molares,  where  the  jugal,  zygomatic,  and  pterygoid  co- 
bmns  are  concentred,  and  where  the  most  violent  impulses  are  received.  The 
fitmto-nasal  columns  correspond  to  the  canine  teeth ;  their  strength  is  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  these  teeth,  and  hence  in  carnivorous  animals  the  ascending 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillae  are  very  large  and  thick.  The  fronto-nas^ 
and  jugal  columns  are  near  each  other  below,  and  only  leave  a  small  space 
between  them,  which  is  occupied  by  the  two  small  molares ;  but  they  are  sepa- 
rated to  a  considerable  distance  above,  and  enclose  the  orbital  fossse. 

In  this  manner  the  deep  fossse  in  the  face  are  formed  without  being  preju- 
dicial to  its  strength.  Even  the  maxillary  sinus  does  not  much  diminish  the 
lolidity  of  the  face,  because  it  is  situated  in  the  interval  between  the  columns, 
and  because  only  a  small  portion  of  it  corresponds  to  the  alveolar  border. 

These  details  will  suffice  to  show,  that  the  upper  jaw  has  been  framed  to 
resist  external  impulses,  but  especially  forces  communicated  from  bel6w  by 
die  lower  jaw ;  that  the  alveolar  border,  being  intended  to  receive  the  impfdse 
directly,  is  most  strongly  constructed;  that  the  whole  force  applied  to  the 
apper  jaw  is  transmitted  by  the  frt)nto-na8al  columns  to  the  internal  orbital 
processes,  by  the  malar  columns,  partly  to  the  external  orbital  processes, 
and  partly  to  the  zygomatic  arches,  and  by  the  palate  bone  to  the  pterygoid 
eolumns  of  the  sphenoid ;  that  the  vomer  transmits  little  or  nothing  either 
to  the  ethmoid  or  the  sphenoid ;  and  that  the  cranium,  on  its  part,  opposes 
very  unyielding  structures  to  the  sustaining  pillars  of  the  &ce.  To  forces 
directed  from  before  backwards,  the  zygomatic  arches  and  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses offer  great  resistance ;  against  lateral  violence  each  malar  bone  resists 
like  an  arch,  and  transmits  the  impulse  it  has  received  to  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  the  frt>ntal  and  the  sphenoid.  The  greatest  part  of  the  impulses  com- 
municated to  the  face  are  then  ultimately  transmitted  to  the  cranium ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  multiplicity  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  great  number 
of  articulations  which  absorb  part  of  the  force,  the  brain  contained  within  it 
would  be  frequently  exposed  to  dangerous  violence.  The  upper  jaw  is  con* 
oemed  in  the  process  of  mastication  merely  as  a  means  of  support ;  for  though 
it  may  be  raised  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  depressed  when  the  mouth.  v& 
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tbe  camivaroiu  animdi. 

Temporo-maxillary  ArtiealaHoH  (figi.  69,  GG.and  67.)- 

Thu  joint,  the  centre  of  all  tbe  movemenU  of  th«  lover  JKW,  is  a  donble 
candgloid  articulatiint.  The  articular  lur/aea  are,  1.  the  two  condyles  of  tin 
lower  j&w,  tranaTerself  obloDg,  uid  directed  tomevbal  obliquely  inirards  mi 
backwirdn,  «□  that  their  azi«  if  prolonged  would  intersect  behind :  2.  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  each  temporal  bone,  and  the  transverse  root  of  its  lygoma^ 
p'tKseu.     Theie  surftces  are  covered  vith  cartilage. 

The  gleniud  cavity  is  remarkable,  both  for  its  depth  and  its  capacity.  Iti 
depth  is  increnaed  by  several  eminence*  on  its  borden  ;  vii.  on  the  inode,  bf 
the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  ;  and  behind,  by  the  styloid  and  the  vaginal  procesao, 
the  latter  of  which  is  nothing  more  ^lan  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  aadjtorj 
meatus.  The  capacity  of  Uie  glenoid  cavity  ia  no  less  remarkable,  beiag 
doable  or  triple  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  receive  the  condyle  ;  more- 
over the  whole  of  this  cavity  is  not  articular,  the  part  situated  behmd  the  gle- 
noidal  fissure  bemg  eilraneous  to  the  joint.  This  disproportion  between  the 
cavity  and  the  condyle  is  only  observed  in  man  and  in  mminantia :  in  rci- 
dentia  and  camivora,  the  one  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  other.  The  poi- 
tioD  of  the  glenoid  cavity  posterior  to  the  fissure  affords  an  example  of  thwa 
auppieuuntary  cavities  that  in  certun  circumstances  increase  or  replace  tbe 
principal  cavity.  All  that  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  situated  anterioriy  to 
the  fissure,  belongs  to  the  joint,  and  is  therefore  covered  with  cartilage.* 

The  Iraiuvtrat  root  of  the  zygoma,  convex  &om  t>dbre  backwards,  and  con- 
cave transversely,  is  also  articular,  and  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which  is  ■  cot- 
^nation  of  that  Uning  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  articulation  presents  die  onlf 
example  in  the  body  of  two  convex  snr&ces  moving  upon  each  other. 

The  means  by  which  motion  is  facilitated,  and  union  muntained  in  this  sr- 
ticolatioc,  are  an  inter-articular  cartilage,  an  external  l^nJ  ligament,  and 
two  synovial  membranes ;  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  some  authors,  and 
the  srtlo-maxillary  ligament,  do  not  beloi^to  tMs  joint. 

1.  Inta-artiailar  cartilage  (a.  Jig  65.).    This  cartilage  is  interposed  betve«P 
i.^  rL\  ^^  articular  sorbcss;  it  is  thick  at  the  dr- 

cumference,  and  sometimes  perforated  at  tbe 
centre,  and  reBembles  a  bi-conoave  lene,  with 
thia  peculiarity,  that  its  upper  sur&ce  is  alter- 
nately convex  and  concave  to  correspond 
with  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  transvene 
root  of  the  zyginna,  while  tbe  lower  anrface 
is  concave  and  adapted  to  the  condyle.  Iu 
circumference  is  free,  eieepting  on  the  out- 
side, where  it  adheres  to  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  and  on  the  inside  where  it  gives  attachment  to  some  fihrea  of  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle.  This  cirenmstance  is  of  gr^  importance  in  regard 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  Joint.  The  existence  of  an  iuter-arldcnlar  cartilage 
in  a  joint  which  is  subjected  to  such  considerable  pressure,  and  is  so  often  put 
in  motion,  agrees  with  the  general  law  already  pointed  out.   (Vide  The  Arti- 

2.  External  hUral  ligament  (b,fig.66.').    This  ligament  extends  tromOie 
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tabenle  ntnUed  at  the  JdkcUod  of  die  tvo  nwta  of  the  lygonu,  to  the  oot- 
side  of  the  neck  of  Ihe  coDdjle  :  it  is  directed 
oliliqaely  doimwaxdi  and  bockwsrdi,  aod 
fbnns  a  thick  band  covering  the  irhole  of 
/  the  outside  of  the  uticulatioq :  it  is  io  con- 
tact irith  Ihe  ekin  externally,  and  intemally 
with  the  two  BynoTial  cipiulei  and  the  inter- 
aiticular  cartilage. 

Anatomists  htiTe  deacribed  under  the 
name  of  the  intenial  laterai  or  tphaia-nax- 
iBary  ligament  (c,  fig,  67.)  an  aponenrotio 
band,  which  neither  as  regain  its  poailion 
or  its  Qie,  can  be  considered  w  properly  belon^ng  to  Ihe  joint ;  it  is  extended 
ftom  tbe  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  to  the  spine  sitnated  on  the  in- 
side of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal.  It 
is  a  verf  thin  band  which  covers  the  inferior 
denial  vessels  and  nerves,  and  separates  ihtm 
tram  the  pterygoid  muscles.  Since  the  band  jnst 
■|  described  has  no  effect  in  gi*ing  strength  to  the 
^  joint,  it  may  be  wondered  that  there  is  only  one 
*^  Ugament  for  the  articulation  i  but  it  should  be 
observed  that,  as  the  lower  jaw  is  articulBted  in 

the  same  manner  at  both  its  eitremilies,  the  ex- 

tenal  lateral  ligament  of  the  oneeiactly  perfomu  the  fnnctionB  of  an  internal 
lateral  ligament  to  the  other. 

The  t^fy-maxillaiy  ligament  (d.figt.  65,  6G,  and  67.)  appears  to  me  t«  hold 
the  BBme  place  as  the  preceding ;  it  is  a  fibrons  band  extending  from  the  aij- 
VAi  process  to  the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
uuon  of  the  articular  sm&ces.  Its  use  appears  to  be  that  of  giving  attachment 
to  the  stylo-glossuB  muscle  ;  Meckel  calls  it  the  stylo-mylo-byoid  ligament 

3.  There  are  two  synovial  capsules  in  this  join^  one  on  the  upper,  and  the 
other  on  the  lower  snrftce  of  the  inter-articular  cartilage  (fltejig.  65.).  Some- 
times they  commonicate  by  an  opening  in  the  cartilage  ;  die  superior  is  looser 
than  the  inferior ;  and  thus  the  arliciilBJ'  cartilage  is  more  closely  united  to 
tbe  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  than  to  the  glenoid  cavity. 

These  two  synovial  capsnles  are  in  contact  on  the  outside  with  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  and  elsewhere  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Mtfhanitm  of  the  Ten^ore-maxiBari/  ArUcatatim. 

In  considering  the  aetion  of  this  joint,  the  lower  maxilla  may  be  regarded 
u  a  hammer  wiiicb  strikes  against  ihe  anvil  represented  by  the  upper  jaw  ;  it 
is  a  double  angular  lever,  the  axis  of  its  motiou  being  represented  by  a  hori- 
tontal  line  that  would  pass  through  the  middle  of  tbe  rami.  This  articnialian, 
which  belongs  to  the  class  of  condyloid  joints,  hss  been  ranged  among  the 
ingolar  gin^lymi,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  its  movements  in  two  op- 
posite directions,  during  its  eltvation  audits  depression,  but  it  differs  from  them 
m  being  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  slight  lateral  movements.  It  can  also 
be  moved  forwards  and  backwards. 

1.  Depreuion.  In  this  movement  each  condyle  rolls  fbrwards  in  its  glenoid 
cavity,  and  then  passes  npou  the  transverse  root  of  the  zygoma,  with  ■  sudden 
jerk,  which  may  be  easily  felt  by  placing  Ihe  finger  on  the  condyle  whilst  the 
mouth  is  being  opened,  at  the  same  time  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  moved  back- 
wards. The  condyle  carries  with  it  the  inter-articniar  cartilage ;  tor  the  union 
of  these  two  parts  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  even  in  dislocation  of  tbe  jaw,  they 
are  never  separated.  This  depends  not  only  npon  the  comparative  tightness 
rf  the  lower  synovial  capanle,  but  also  on  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  external 
pterygoid  mosele,  which  being  attached  both  to  tbe  neck  of  the  coii&ii\e  uA 
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the  inter-articular  cartilage,  acts  gimoltaneoiuly  upon  them.  The  other  parts 
of  the  joint  are  affected  in  the  following  manner : — daring  depression  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  stretched ;  the  upper  synovial  cap- 
sule is  distended  behind,  but  readily  -  yields  on  account  of  its  laxity.  The 
spheno-maxillary  band,  or  internal  lateral  ligament,  which  is  insert^  at  an 
almost  equal  distance  from  the  condyle  which  is  carried  forwards,  and  from 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  which  is  earned  backwards,  remains  unaltered,  being 
neither  stretched  nor  relaxed. 

When  the  depression  is  carried  too  far,  either  from  the  effect  of  a  blow 
upon  the  bone,  or  during  a  convulsiye  yawn,  the  condyle  is  dislocated  into  the 
zygomatic  fosss,  tearing  the  superior  synovial  capsule,  and  carrying  with  it 
the  inter-articular  cartilage.*  This  mode  of  displacement  is  impossible  in  the 
infant,  for  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  the  upper 
part  of  the  condyle  looks  backwards,  and  in  order  to  be  luxated  forwards 
would  have  to  traverse  a  much  larger  space  than  it  does  even  when  the  mouth 
b  opened  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 

2.  In  devatuMj  the  condyle  rolls  backwards  upon  the  transverse  process  into 
the  glenoid  cavity.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  relaxed.  The  obstacles 
to  too  great  an  elevation  are,  1.  The  meeting  of  the  dental  arches ;  8.  The 
presence  of  the  vaginal  process,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auditory  meatus ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  extensive  movements  of  the  jaw  in  the  old 
subject  when  the  teeth  are  lost,  are  permitted  by  the  size  of  the  glenoid  cavities. 
Without  that  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  which  is  behind  the  fissure  of  Glas- 
serus,  the  tooUiless  alveolar  edges  of  the  aged  could  never  be  brought  in  con- 
tact. 

TYie  forward  motion  is  not,  like  the  preceding,  the  motion  of  a  lever  in  which 
the  jaw  turns  upon  its  axis ;  it  is  a  horizontal  movement  in  which  the  condyle 
is  brought  under  the  transverse  root  of  the  zygoma.  A  preliminary  and  m- 
dispensable  condition  to  this  movement  is  a  slight  depression  of  the  whole  of 
the  lower  maxilla.  In  this  movement  all  the  ligaments  are  stretched ;  if  it 
were  carried  too  far,  the  coronoid  process  would  strike  against  the  bone  in  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  and  this  circumstance  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  luxation 
of  the  condyle. 

The  backward  motion  requires  no  special  remark. 

The  lateral  movements  differ  from  the  preceding  in  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  effected.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  bone  does  not  move  from  its 
place.  One  of  the  condyles  alone  escapes  from  its  socket,  while  the  other  re- 
mains in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  bone,  therefore,  turns  upon  one  of  the  con- 
dyles as  on  a  pivot 

The  external  lateral  ligament  of  that  articulation  in  which  the  condyle 
moves  is  much  stretched. 

The  lateral  motions  would  have  been  much  more  extensive,  had  not  the  two 
condyles  mutually  obstructed  each  other,  in  all  movements  but  that  of  de- 
pression, by  reason  of  their  opposite  directions.  This  may  be  shown  by  sawing 
a  maxilla  tiirough  the  middle,  and  moving  each  of  the  halves.  Moreover,  the 
styloid  and  vaginal  processes  and  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  prevent  displace- 
ment inwards. 

Articulations  of  the  Thorax. 

The  articulations  of  the  thorax  comprehend,  1.  the  costo- vertebral  articula- 
tions ;  2.  the  chondro-stemal ;  3.  the  articulations  of  the  cartUages  of  the  ribs 
with  each  other ;  4.  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  and  the  ribs. 

*  Thii  luxation  would  be  much  more  cnnunoi*  were  U  not  for  the  inter-articular  cartilage, 
which,  by  always  accompanying  the  condyle,  presents  a  smooth  surfiace,  over  which  the  latter 
may  glide  in  returning  into  its  proper  cavify. 
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The  Costo-vertebrai  ArtieukUums  (Jigs.  58.  to  60.  and  68.). 

Preparation.  Saw  the  ribs  across  at  their  posterior  angles.  Remove  with 
care  the  pleura  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  in  front,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  vertebral  grooves  behind.  After  having  studied  the  superficial  ligaments, 
expose,  l.the  costo-transverse  interosseous  ligament  by  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  rib,  and  the  transverse  process  to  which  it  is  attached ;  2.  the  costo- 
vertebral interosseous  ligament  by  a  similar  horizontal  section,  including  one 
vertebra  and  one  rib,  and  passing  above  the  angular  part  of  the  joint  This 
last  ligament  may  be  also  exposed  by  a  vertical  section  of  the  rib  and  the  two 
vertebrse  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  costo-vertebral  articulations  have 
some  characters  which  are  common  to  them  all,  and  others  that  are  peculiar 
to  a  few. 

General  Characters  of  the  Costo-vertebral  Articttlations. 

Articular  stafaces.  In  this  joint  the  head  of  the  rib  is  applied  to  the  angular 
taiface  formed  by  the  two  half  fkcettes  {Jf\fi9'  58.)  upon  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  so  that  each  rib  is  articulated  with  two  vertebrse 
{costo-vertebrcU  articulation,  proper^  so  called)  ;  and  in  addition,  the  tubercle  of 
the  rib  is  applied  to  the  facette  (g^figs.  58.  60.  and  68.)  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
transverse  process  {costo-transverse  articulation). 

With  regard  to  the  costo- vertebral  articulation,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  1.  that 
it  affords  an  example  of  a  projecting  angular  fkcette  received  into  a  retreating 
angular  fisu^tte,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  joint  is 
an  angular  ginglymus ;  and  2.  that  in  each  articulation  the  lower  half  &cette 
is  twice  as  £rge  as  the  upper. 

The  surfaces  of  the  costo-transverse  articulation  are,  a  convex  fkcette  be- 
longing to  the  tubercle  of  the  rib,  and  a  concave  one  belonging  to  the  trans- 
verse process.  Sabatier  affirms  that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  transverse 
processes  look  forwards  and  upwards  in  the  upper  vertebrse,  and  forwards  and 
downwards  in  the  lower,  and  directiy  forwards  in  those  which  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  column.  This  arrangement  has  been  referred  to  in  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  by  depression  of  the  lower,  and 
elevation  of  the  upper  ribs ;  but  this  explanation  is  imfounded. 

In  addition  to  tiie  costo-vertebral  and  costo-transverse  articulations,  the 
neck  of  the  rib  (c,/ig,  68.),  without  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  trans- 
verse process,  is  in  some  degree  united  with  it  by  symphysis. 

Means  of  union.  These  joints  aie  examples  both  of  symphysis  and  ar- 
throdia.  Some  of  the  ligaments  are  external  to  the  articulation,  the  remainder 
are  interosseous. 

TTie  ligaments  external  to  the  articulation  are,  the  anterior  costo-vertebral  or 
stellate  ligament,  the  superior  and  the  inferior  ligaments,  the  posterior  costo- 
transverse, and  iJie  superior  costo-transverse. 

1.  TTie  anterior  costo-vertebral^  or  stellate  ligament  (J,  fig.  58.)  arises  from  the 
two  vertebrse  with  which  the  rib  is  connected,  and  from  the  corresponding  in- 
tervertebral substance.  From  these  points  its  fibres  converge,  and  are  inserted 
in  front  of  the  extremity  of  the  rib. 

2  and  S.  Besides  the  stellate  ligament  there  are  two  small  ligamentous 
bundles,  a  superior  and  an  inferior^  which  extend  from  each  of  the  vertebrse 
concurring  to  form  the  articulation,  to  the  extremity  of  the  rib. 

4.  The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament  (m^fig.  59.  transverse  ligament  of 
Boyer,  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament  of  Bichat)  is  a  fibrous  band  stretched 
from  tiie  apex  of  the  transverse  process  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  non-ar- 
ticular portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 

5.  The  superior  costo-transverse  ligament  (n,  figs.  58,  59.  costo-transverse  of 
Boyer,  inferior  costo-transverse  of  Bichat)  consists  of  a  band,  which  arises  from 
the  lower  edge  of  each  transverse  process,  passes  obliquely,  and  is  inserted,  not 
into  the  rib,  which  articulates  with  tnat  process,  but  into  Uie  upper  edge  of  the 
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neck  of  the  rib  below.  At  the  place  of  this  insertion,  we  always  find  a  crest 
or  spine.  This  ligament  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  or  three  bundles ; 
it  forms  the  continuation  of  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  external  in- 
tercostal muscle,  and  completes  the  external  wall  of  the  opening  through  which 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves  are  transmitted. 
This  ligament  is  interposed  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  these 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  are  two  in  number.  1.  A  costo-vertebral  interos- 
seous ;  2.  A  costo-transverse  interosseous. 

1.  The  costo-vertebral  interosseous  ligament  {p,fig.  58.)  is  a  small  bundle  of 
fibres,  very  short  and  very  thin,  extending  horizontally  from  the  projecting 
angle  on  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  retreating  angle  of  the  vertebral  fiicette, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  intervertebral  substance. 

2.  The  costo-transverse  interosseous  ligament  (a.  Jig.  68.)  is  formed  by  some 
Pig  gjj  ligamentous  bundles  intermixed  with  reddish  adi- 
pose tissue,  which  stretch  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  transverse  process  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  neck  of  the  rib.  An  idea  of  the  strength 
of  this  ligament  may  be  formed  by  attempting  to 
separate  the  rib  from  the  transverse  process,  i^r 
the  anterior  costo- vertebral  and  the  posterior  costo- 
transverse ligaments  have  been  divided. 

There  are  three  synovial  capsules  in  the  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the 
vertebras,  —  one  between  the  tuberosity  and  the  transverse  process,  and  two 
small  ones  for  the  two  surfeuses  which  are  separated  by  the  costo-vertebral  in- 
terosseous ligament 

Characters  peculiar  to  certain  CostO'Vertebral  Articulations. 

The  articulations  of  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs  alone  present  pecu- 
liarities. 

1.  Costo-vertebral  articulation  of  the  first  rib.  The  rounded  head  of  the  first 
rib  is  received  into  a  cavity  on  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra; 
the  articulation  is  therefore  a  species  of  enarthrosis ;  there  is  neither  a  costo-ver- 
tebral interosseous  ligament,  nor  a  superior  costo-transverse  ligament :  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  is  much  looser  than  in  the  corresponding  articulations. 

2.  The  costo-vertebral  articulations  of  the  elevenm  and  twdfth  ribs  present  the 
same  characters  as  the  preceding  in  this  respect,  that  the  articular  cavity  for 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  situated  upon  one  vertebra  alone.  The  head  of  the  rib 
is  flattened,  or  very  slightly  convex ;  and  there  is  no  interosseous  costo-vertebral 
ligament  The  superior  costo-transverse  ligament  is  much  broader  and  stronger 
than  in  the  other  articulations.  As  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  have  no  tu- 
berosities, and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae  are  but 
littie  developed,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  costo-transverse  articulation ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  costo-transverse  interosseous  ligament.  All  these  ligaments  are 
much  more  loose  than  in  the  other  articulations. 

The  Chondro-stemal  Articulations  {fig.  69.). 

These  are  seven  in  number  on  each  side, formed  by  the  internal  angular  end 
of  the  cartilages,  which  are  receive^  into  the  angular  cavities  on  the  side  of  the 
sternum.  The  means  of  union  are,  1.  a  radiated  or  anterior  chondro-stemal  liga- 
ment (a,  fig.  69.),  which  is  tolerably  strong:  it  crosses  in  the  median  line  with 
the  corresponding  ligament  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  blended  both  with  the 
periosteum  and  tiie  aponeurotic  insertions  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscles,  in 
the  thick  fibrous  layer  which  covers  the  sternum  ;  2.  two  small  ligaments,  a 
superior  and  an  inferior ;  3.  a  radiated  or  posterior  chondro-stemal  ligament, 
much  weaker  than  the  anterior.  The  existence  of  a  synovial  membrane  is 
merely  inferred  from  analogy,  for  it  cannot  be  demonstrated.  (Vide  Articu- 
lations IN  GENERAL. 
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The  first,  second,  sixth,  and  seventh,  chondro-sternal  articulations  present 
lome  peculiarities.  1.  The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  sometimes  continuous 
with  liie  sternum,  and  is  sometimes  articulated  like  the  cartilages  of  the  other 
ribs.  I  found  in  one  subject  the  first  rib  excessively  moveable,  because  its 
cartilage,  instead  of  being  continuous  with  the  sternum,  had  its  upper  edge  ap- 
plied to  the  side  of  that  bone  to  which  it  was  united  by  ligaments,  and  was  id- 
timately  articulated  by  a  narrow  extremity  immediately  above  the  second  rib. 
2.  The  second  cartilage  (6)  is  much  more  angular  at  its  inner  extremity  than 
any  of  the  others :  it  is  received  into  the  retreating  angle  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  first  two  pieces  of  the  sternum.  Sometimes  there  is  an  interosseous  li- 
gament in  this  joint,  running  from  the  angle  of  the  cartilage  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  and  there  are  then  two  synovial  capsules ;  in  other  cases  there  is 
only  one  (c),  but  it  is  always  more  marked  than  in  the  other  joints.  3.  The 
tfticnlations  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages,  besides  the  anterior  ligaments, 
have  also  a  chondro-xiphoid  ligament,  more  or  less  strong,  which  crosses  with 
the  ligament  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Sometimes  this  ligament  only  exists  for  the  seventh 
cartilage ;  It  is  intended  not  only  to  strengthen  the  chondro-stemal  articula- 
tions, bat  also  to  maintain  the  xiphoid  appendix  in  its  place. 

The  Chondro'Costal  Articukttions. 

The  cartilages  are  immoveably  united  to  the  ribs;  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  rib  is  hollowed  to  receive  &e  external  end  of  the  cartilage ;  there  is  no 
ligament.  The  periosteum  is  the  only  bond  of  union,  as  in  the  articulations 
of  the  cranial  bones. 

The  Articidatwns  of  the  Coated  Cartilages. 

The  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  costal  cartilages  do  not  articulate 
together,  unless  the  aponeurotic  laminse,  sometimes  very  strong,  which  form 
the  continuation  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  and  occupy  the  whole 
length  of  the  cartilages,  be  considered  as  uniting  media. 

The  sixth  seventh,  and  eighth  cartilages,  frequently  the  fifth,  and  sometimes 
the  ninth,  present  true  articulations.  Some  cartilaginous  processes  arise  from 
the  neighbouring  edges,  and  come  in  contact  with  each  other:  there  are 
sometimes  two  articular  facettes  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  cartilages. 
The  means  of  union  are  some  vertical  fibres  united  in  bundles  so  as  to  form 
two  ligaments,  the  one  anterior  and  thicker,  the  other  posterior  and  thinner. 
There  is  a  much  more  distinct  synovial  membrane  than  in  the  chondro-stemal 
articulations.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  cartilages  have  not  always 
articular  fiicettes,  but  are  simply  united  by  vertical  ligaments. 

Mechanism  oflM  Thorax, 

As  the  thorax  performs  the  double  office  of  protecting  the  organs  which  it 
incloses,  and  of  assisting  by  its  movements  in  the  fimction  of  respiration,  we 
must  consider  its  mechanism  with  reference  to  both  these  ends. 

Mechanism  of  the  Thorajc,for  the  Protection  of  the  contained  Organs. 

1.  The  following  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the  thorax  is  enabled  to  resist 
pressure  or  violent  blows  directed  from  before  backwards.  'Hie  sternum  is 
supported  by  the  fourteen  ribs,  which  like  buttresses  oppose  their  united  strength 
to  any  causes  of  displacement  or  fracture ;  it  is  therefore  very  rare  to  find 
the  sternum  driven  backwards,  and  all  the  ribs  broken,  however  great  the 
riolence  may  have  been.  The  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  and  of  the  ribs,  and 
the  number  of  articulations  which  exist  in  the  thorax,  are  all  circumstances 
most  fiivourable  to  strength,  because  they  diminish  the  intensity  of  external 
blows  by  neutralising  a  certain  amount  of  impulse :  yet  I  have  met  with  one 
*,  in  which  all  the  sternal  ribs  were  broken  by  a  fall,  as  completely  as  if  the 
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interior  wall  of  the  thorax  had  been  divided  for  an  anatomical  preparation.  I 
shonld  remark,  also,  that  the  flexibility  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  permits 
great  depression  of  the  sternum  withoat  fracture ;  and  this  explains  the  pos- 
sibility of  contusion,  and  even  rupture,  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  great  vessels, 
without  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  thorax.  The  degree  of  resistance  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  may  be  also  considerably  varied,  by  the  state  of 
relaxation  or  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  shoiUd  b^  considered  as  active 
and  contractile  supports  to  the  arch,  of  which  the  sternum  forms  the  key 
stone. 

2.  In  the  case  of  lateral  pressure  or  blows,  the  thorax  resists,  like  an  arch, 
the  vault  of  which  is  represented  by  the  convexity  of  the  twelve  ribs,  and  its 
pillars  by  the  sternum  in  frt>nt  and  the  vertebrsB  behind.  External  violence 
cannot  act  upon  the  whole  side  of  the  chest  at  once,  as  it  does  upon  the  front, 
and  therefore  the  ribs  offer  a  more  partial  resistance  laterally,  and  are  accor- 
dingly much  more  easily  broken  by  direct  blows.  In  this  case,  also,  as  in  the 
former,  when  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  ribs  are  in  action,  the  resistance  i< 
considerably  increased ;  and  individuals  have  been  then  able  to  bear  enor- 
mous weights,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fractured  the  ribs,  had 
the  muscles  been  relaxed. 

What  has  been  said  above  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ribs  withstand 
violence,  is  not  however  applicable  to  the  false  ribs,  which  having  no  fixed 
Doint  on  the  sternum,  are  depressed  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Mechanism  of  the  Thorax,  with  reference  to  Mobility, 

The  thorax  is  not  equally  moveable  throughout  The  middle  which  cor- 
responds to  the  heart,  and  is  formed  by  the  sternum  and  vertebral  colrnnn, 
has  a  very  limited  degree  of  mobility,  while  the  sides  which  correspond 
to  the  lungs  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  extensive  motion. 

The  movements  of  the  thoraxconsist  of  alternate  dilatations  and  contractions, 
from  which  its  mechanism  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
They  result  from  the  motions  which  take  place  at  the  costo-vertebral  and 
chondro-stemal  articulations,  and  at  the  articulations  of  the  cartilages  with 
each  other.  We  canAot  explain  the  movements  of  each  rib  and  of  the  entire 
thorax,  without  first  analysing  the  motions  at  each  of  the  above  joints. 

Movements  of  the  Costo-vertebral  ArticulaOona. 

These  articulations  permit  only  very  limited  gliding  motions.  In  these 
movements,  each  rib  represents  a  lever  which  moves  upon  the  fulcrum  afforded 
by  the  vertebral  column.  It  miy  describe  the  movements,  1.  of  elevation ; 
2.  of  depression ;  3.  it  may  be  carried  inwards ;  4.  it  may  be  carried  outwards; 
5.  it  may  perform  a  revolving  motion,  around  the  cord  of  the  arc  which  it  re- 
presents. These  different  movements,  which  are  very  obscure  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  are  more  evident  the  greater  the  distance  vi 
from  the  posterior  end  of  the  rib.  The  means  of  union  between  the  ribs  and 
vertebrse  are  so  strong,  that  luxation  of  the  ribs  ijs  impossible,  and  the  causes 
which  would  tend  to  produce  it  would  break  the  neck  of  the  rib. 

Each  rib  is  capable  of  performing  all  these  motions ;  but  as  they  vary  in  de- 
gree in  the  different  ribs,  we  must  examine  them  comparatively  in  the  series 
of  costo-vertebral  articulations.  The  eleventh  and  the  twelfdfi  ribs  possess 
the  most  extensive  power  of  motion.  They  owe  this,  1.  to  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  scarcely  at  all  united  to  the  very  small  transverse  processes ; 
2.  to  the  loose  state  of  their  ligaments ;  and  3.  to  the  almost  perfect  flatness 
of  their  articular  surfaces.  The  extent  of  their  movements  inwards  and  out- 
wards should  be  also  noticed.  We  shall  find  these  movements,  but  less  pro- 
nounced, in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs,  but  they  scarcely  exist  in  the  first 
seven  ribs. 

The  shape  of  the  head  of  the  first  rib  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  mobility, 
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•nd  has  suggested  the  idea  that  it  is  the  most  moveable  of  all  the  ribs ;  hat  the 
aitieiilation  of  its  tahercle  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, and  the  tightness  of  its  ligaments,  sufficiently  explain  why  this  opinion 
is  erroneous. 

The  movements  which  take  place  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  costo-vertebral  articulations,  do  not  differ  sufficiently  to  require 
any  special  mention. 

Movements  of  the  Chondro-atemai  ArticvIatUms, 

In  these  articulations,  there  is  even  less  gUding  than  in  the  preceding.  The 
anterior  extremity  of  the  first  rib,  or  rather  of  the  cartilage  which  forms  its 
eontinnation,  is  the  least  moveable  of  all ;  more  commonly,  it  is  completely 
ibced  on  account  of  its  continuity  with  the  sternum,  — a  circumstance  which 
aeutralises  the  favourable  conditions  for  mobility  presented  by  its  posterior 
octremity.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  whose  anterior  extremities  are  con- 
nected only  to  soft  parts,  are  the  most  moveable.  The  mobility  of  the  ribs  in 
hmt  decreases  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax ;  to  this  rule  the 
second  rib  is  an  exception,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  two  synovial  membranes 
at  its  chondro-stemal  articulation,  which  permit  of  greater  motion. 

Movements  of  the  Cartilages  upon  each  other. 

The  movements  of  this  kind  are  restricted  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
nmth,  and  tenth  ribs,  the  cartila^  of  which  alone  are  articulated  to  each 
other ;  they  are  simple  gliding  motions ;  and  the  ribs  thus  connected  are  always 
moved  simultaneoudy. 

Movements  of  the  entire  Rib, 

The  movements  of  the  entire  rib  are  composed,  1.  of  those  which  take  place 
It  the  sternal  and  vertebral  articulations ;  and  2.  of  those  which  result  from 
its  own  flexibility  and  elasticity.  We  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  the  subject  to 
its  most  simple  elements.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  ribs  are  straight,  in- 
flexible levers :  from  their  oblique  position  in  reference  to  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  spinal  column,  their  elevation  will  increase  the  width  of  the  intercostal 
q»ces  $  for  it  is  a  law  of  physics,  that  lines  which  are  oblique  with  regard  to 
mother  line,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  become  further  separated  when  they 
ire  placed  perpendicularly  to  that  line.  A  second  effect  of  the  elevation  of  this 
obliqae  lever  is  the  advancement  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib,  and  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax.  But  as  the 
ribs  are  curved  levers,  in  assuming  the  horizontal  position,  their  concavity  must 
eome  to  be  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  median  plane  formed  by  the  me- 
dUafiniitn.  It  may  be  shown  geometrically,  that  the  concavity  of  an  arc  which 
£ins  perpendicularly  upon  a  plane,  includes  a  greater  space  than  when  it  fEdls 
obliquely.* 

The  arcs  of  the  ribs,  however,  have  not  all  the  same  curvature :  each  rib  has 
its  own  peculiar  perimeter,  and  it  may  be  proved  that  the  more  curved  the  rib, 
the  greater  is  the  projection  outwards  which  it  forms  when  elevated.  Lastly, 
as  in  some  ribs  the  upper  border  forms  the  segment  of  a  smaller  circle  than 
the  lower,  the  movement  of  projection  outwards  is  proportionally  greater  in 
these  than  in  the  other  ribs.  This  assertion  may  be  experimentally  proved 
by  imitating  the  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  on  the  second  rib.  f 

If  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  were  inflexible  levers,  the  movements  of  ele- 
vation would  be  much  restnuned;  but  their  flexibility  admits  of  more  extensive 

•  Borelli,  t.  ii.  p.  177. 

t  From  meaturemenU  taken  by  Haller,  it  appears  that  the  second  rib  is  the  most  elevated 
durlnc  intpiradon ;  and  if  this  masr  l>e  doubted,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  excentric  move- 
■c^Ti  grester  tiian  that  of  any  of  the  other  ribs. 

TOL.  I.  M 
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motions  than  wonld  arise  from  the  mohility  of  the  articalar  snrfiices.  The 
result  of  this  flexihility  is  a  twisting  motion,  which  occurs  principally  in  the 
cartilage,  and  during  which  the  rib  acts  like  a  lever.  This  movement  of  torsion 
or  of  rotation  in  a  rib  round  an  axis,  represented  by  the  cord  of  the  arc  which 
it  forms,  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  rib  and  its  cartilage. 
We  shall  now  examine  the  movements  of  the  thorax  in  generaL 

Movements  of  the  Thorax  in  general. 

The  general  movements  of  the  thorax  which  result  from  those  partial  motions 
we  have  been  engaged  in  considering  are,  1.  A  movement  of  dilatation,  cor- 
responding with  the  act  of  inspiration ;  2.  A  movement  of  contraction,  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  expiration. 

1.  The  dilatation  of  the  thorax  is  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  By 
this  movement,  the  anterior  extremity  of  each  rib  is  carried  forwards,  and  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  thus  increased ;  the  most  excentric 
portion  of  the  rib  is  carried  outwards,  and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
thorax  is  thereby  augmented.  There  is  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  with  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
increase  in  its  capacity  is  effected :  in  the  upper  part  the  transverse  diameter  is 
most  augmented ;  in  the  lower,  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 

So  long  as  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  effected  through  means  of  the  costo- 
vertebral articulations,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  the 
sternum  scarcely  participates  in  the  motion ;  but  when  the  elevation  is  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  sternum  is  carried  upwards  with  the  ribs ;  and  the 
first  rib  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  prop  of  the  sternum,  also  partici- 
pates in  the  motion. 

The  sternum  does  not  perform  an  angular  motion  during  its  elevation,  as 
Haller  imagined ;  the  whole  of  it  is  carried  forwards  at  once,  retaining  its  pri- 
mitive direction,  as  BoreUi  had  previously  well  pointed  out 

We  have  as  yet  only  spoken  of  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
in  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  directions ;  its  enlargement  vertically  is 
produced  by  a  totally  different  mechanism,  viz.  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm combined  with  the  elevation  of  the  ribs :  we  shall  notice  this  afterwards. 

2.  The  contraction  of  the  thorax  is  effected  by  the  depression  of  the  rihs. 
This  is  produced,  1.  by  their  own  weight ;  2.  by  the  elasticity  of  their  carti- 
lages, which  being  no  longer  maintained  in  a  twisted  condition,  in  consequence 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  elevating  the  ribs,  react,  and 
restore  the  ribs  to  their  original  position,  so  that,  as  Haller  has  ingeniously  re- 
marked, the  rib  and  the  cartilage  are  alternately  the  cause  of  their  respective 
movements ;  3.  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  expiration. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  OR  THORACIC  EXTREBHTIES. 

Articulations  of  the  shoulder.  —  Scapido-humeral.  —  Humero-cubitaL  —  JRadio- 
cubital — Radio-carpal. — Of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus. — Of  the  fingers. 

Articulations  of  the  Shoulder. 

The  two  bones  of  the  shoulder  are  articulated  together ;  the  clavicle  is  also  united 
with  the  sternmn  and  the  first  rib.  There  are  therefore  two  orders  of  articula- 
tions, 1.  the  intrinsic  articulations  of  the  shoulder,  viz.  the  acromio-  and  coraco- 
clavicular  articulations ;  2.  the  extrinsic,  or  the  stemo-  and  costo-clavicular. 

The  Acromio-  and  Coraco-clavicular  Articulations, 

The  clavicle  is  articulated,  1.  with  the  acromion  by  its  external  extremity, 
the  acromio-clavicular  articulation;  2.  with  the  coracoid  process  by  its  lower 
surface,  the  coraco-clavicular  articulation. 

Preparation.    Remove  the  skin,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  muscles  which 
surround  the  joints ;  separate  the  acromion  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  re- 
move in  succession  the  different  layers  of  the  superior  acromio-clavicular  li- 
gmnent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  t\ivckxiess.    "^iiaawi  ^n^tIvmI  section  of 
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o  observe  the  ttuckneu 

Acrtmuo-elaviaiiar  Articvlatum  (_fig.  69.). 

Articular  surfaces.-  The  clavicle  und  the  Bcromian  process  oppose  to  each 
olher  a  pluie,  elliptical  Borface,  with  its  greatest  diameter  directed  tioia  before 
backwards.  The  articular  surfai^e  of  ^e  clavicle  looks  EomewbaC  obliqnelf 
donnwards  and  outwards,  the  acromial  fkcetle  looks  obUquety  upwards  and 
innards.  The  extent  of  these  surfaces  varies  greatly  in  individual  cases,  de- 
pendent OD  the  degree  of  exercise  to  which  the  joint  is  salyected* 

Meata  of  union  and  procisum  for /acililating  motum.  The^e  are,  1.  An  iitler- 
articidar  cartiiage,  first  pointed  out  by  Weitbrecht^  itisbyno  means  constantt 
and  when  it  does  exist,  occupies  only  the  upper  half  of  the  articulation.  2.  An 
orbicidar  fibrom  captuk  ^d,  fig,  69.)  wMch  is  very  thick  above  and  behinij,  and 
very  thia  below.  It  is  composed  of  distinct  bundles,  which  are  much  longer 
belund  than  in  tnmt,  and  are  strengthened  by  some  fibres  belonging  to  the 
^nneurosis  of  the  trapezius  muscle :  it  is  not  only  attached  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  articolar  surfhce,  bnt  also  to  some  inequalities  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  acromion.  It  is  composed  of  sever^  layers,  the  deepest  being  the 
shortesL  3.  A  ^noviid  ntnAnau,  of  a  very  simple  constnictiisi,  supported 
below  by  adipose  tissue. 

Coraco-claviet^  ArtUn^tiiai  (fig.  69.). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  an  articolation,  where 
two  Bur&ces  are  contiguous  and  capable  of  a  gliding  motion  on  each  other ; 
oJ  oneofthem,thecorBeoid,beinff 

^^.^^     '       ^wA--- ~~=-  =g<^M      I'ig.  w.     almost  always    covered  wim 
^^ '  "'         '  cartilage  and  a  synovial  mem- 

brane ;  and  the  other,  the  cla- 
vicular, presenting  eometimes 
a  considerable  process. 

The  mtcou  of  mxon  are  two 
ligaments,  or  rather  two  dis- 
-'—''   ligamentous   bundles,   a 

<    called    coraco-cls- 

1.  The  pcutcrtor  I^aBKRt,  named  also  the  CDNOul  or  niffioCaf  (e,jS^.  69.),  is 
triangular,  and  directed  vertically  ;  it  commences  by  a  narrow  extremity,  at 
the  tNtae  uf  the  coracotd  process,  and  is  inserted  into  a  series  of  tubercles  on 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  clavicle  near  its  outer  extremity. 

2.  The  anteriar  ligtataii  {_f)  (trapezoid  Ugament  of  Boyer),  arises  from  the 
internal  edge  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  from  the  whole  extent  of  tiie  roneh 
projection  on  the  base  of  ^lis  process :  ftvm  this  it  proceeds  very  obliqudy 
to  the  ridge  on  the  lower  surface,  near  the  external  end  of  the  clavicle. 

The  two  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  are  continuous,  and  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

We  might  with  propriety  range  among  the  means  of  union  of  this  joint  an 
apoaenrotie  lamina,  to  wMch  much  importance  has  been  attached  in  surgicnl 
anatomy,  and  which  Is  known  by  the  name  of  the  coslo-clavictJar  apoKeurotia 
or  costo-coracold  ligament.  It  may  be  easily  felt  nndet  the  pectoralis  m^or 
in  emaciated  individuals :  it  extnids  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  coracoid 
process,  to  the  lower  surfkce  of  the  clavicle,  and  coDverts  the  groove  for  the 
snbclaviuB  muscle  into  a  canaL 
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Mechanism  of  the  Acromio-  and  Conuxhclavicular  Artundations. 

The  acromio-  and  coraco-clavicular  articolations  perform  well-marked  gliding 
movements :  and  in  addition  the  Bcapula  rotates  forwards  and  backwards  upon 
the  claricle  to  a  considerable  extent.     In  order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  these 
motions  and  their  mechanism,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a  shoulder  with  the 
ligaments  still  attached,  and  to  rotate  the  scapula  backwards  and  forwards. 
It  will  be  then  seen  that  the  scapula  turns  round  an  imaginary  axis  passing 
through  its  middle.     The  looseness  of  the  posterior  half  of  die  orbicular  and  of 
the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  permits  this  rotatory  motion ;  of  the  two  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments,  one  limits  the  rotation  forwards ;  while  the  other,  which,  as 
we  have  observed,  runs  in  an  opposite  direction,  limits  the  rotation  backwards. 
Although  these  motions  are  pretty  extensive,  they  never  give  rise  to  disloca- 
tion, which  can  only  be  produced  by  falls  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  the 
coraco-clavicular  ligaments  being  lacerated  if  the  luxation  be  complete.    In- 
complete luxations  may  however  take  place  without  laceration  of  these  liga- 
ments. 

The  Stenuhclavicular  Articulation  (^Jig,  69.). 

The  articulation  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  is  composed  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular and  the  costo-clavicular  articulations. 

Preparation,  Saw  through  the  clavicles  vertically  at  their  middle,  and  also 
the  first  ribs  at  corresponding  points ;  and  meet  these  two  sections  by  a  hori- 
zontal division  of  the  sternum.  In  order  to  see  the  interior  of  the  stemo-cla- 
vicular  joint,  open  the  fibrous  capsule  along  the  edge  of  the  sternum  above,  or 
rather  make  a  horizontal  cut,  which  will  divide  it  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and 
an  under. 

In  order  to  examine  the  costo-clavicular  articulation,  open  the  synovial  mem- 
brane behind. 

The  sternoclavicular  articulation  belongs  to  those  which  are  formed  by  mutud 
reception. 

Articular  surfaces.  The  articular  surface  of  the  sternum  is  transversely 
oblong,  concave  in  the  same  direction,  and  convex  from  before  backwards ; 
it  looks  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
notch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stemuuL 

1.  The  artictdar  surface  of  the  clavicle  is  oblong  from  before  backwards, 
slightly  concave  in  the  same  direction,  and  convex  transversely.  From  the 
respective  configuration  of  these  surfaces  a  mutual  jointing  results,  and  the 
short  diameter  of  the  one  corresponds  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  other ;  so 
that  the  end  of  the  clavicle  overlaps  the  surface  of  the  sternum  in  front  and 
behind,  and  the  surface  of  the  sternum  projects  beyond  that  of  the  clavicle  on 
the  inside  and  the  outside.* 

2.  There  is  an  inter-articular  lamina  of  cartilage  (t,  fig.  69.)  between  the 
^icular  surfaces,  which  is  moulded  upon  them,  and  is  very  thick,  especially  at 
the  edges.  It  is  sometimes  perforated  in  the  centre,  f  It  is  so  closely  united 
by  its  circumference  to  the  orbicular  ligament,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them :  it  adheres  below  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and  above  and  behiad 
to  the  clavicle. 

Means  of  union.  These  are,  1.  The  orbicular  ligament  (jl,fig.  69.).  This 
name  may  be  given  to  the  fibrous  capsule  which  surrounds  the  joint  in  all  di- 
rections. The  fibres  which  compose  it  have  been  regarded  as  forming  two 
listinct  bundles,  known  by  the  name  of  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.     Fibres  proceed  from  all  parts 

*  Bichat  considers  that  this  arrangement  of  the  articular  surfaces  predisposes  to  luxation ; 
t  appears  to  me  to  have  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  as  it  permits  the  surfjeices  to  move  upon 
3ach  other  to  a  considerable  extent  without  being  separated. 

t  In  a  great  number  of  cases  this  ligament  ir  found  partially  wasted  by  the  continued  pres- 
lure  to  which  the  Joint  is  subjected. 
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ot  tAe  circumference  of  the  articular  surfiice  of  the  clavicle,  obliquely  down, 
wards  and  inwards  to  the  circumference  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum. 
The  capsule  is  not  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  it  is  thinner  and  somewhat 
looser  in  front  than  belund,  which  maj  partly  account  for  the  more  frequent 
luxations  of  the  clavicle  forwards  than  backwards. 

2.  The  inter-clavicular  ligament  (m,  fig,  69.),  consisting  of  a  very  distinct 
bondle  stretching  horizontally  above  the  fourchette  of  the  sternum,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  end  of  one  clavicle  to  the  inner  end  of  the  other.  This 
li^unent,  which  is  much  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint, 
eSablishes  a  sort  of  continuity  between  the  clavicles.  It  is  the  only  direct  means 
of  union  between  the  two  shoolders. 

3.  There  are  two  synovial  capsules  in  this  joint  That  which  is  between  the 
sternum  and  the  inter-articular  cartilage  is  more  loose  than  that  between  the 
cartilage  and  the  clavicle. 

The  CostO'clavicvlar  Articulation  (fig,  69.). 

The  articulation  between  the  clavicle  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  an 
arthrodia.  It  is  formed  between  an  articular  surface,  which  almost  always  exists 
on  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  clavicle,  and  a  corresponding  facette  on  the  upper 
torince  of  the  inner  end  of  the  first  rib,  at  its  junction  with  the  cartilage. 
There  is,  in  this  articulation,  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  loose,  especially 
behind.  There  is  only  one  ligament,  — the  costo-claviculcur  (g,fig.  96.),  a  thick 
Strang  bundle  of  fibres,  quite  distinct  firom  the  tendon  of  the  subclavius  muscle, 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  it.  It  is  fixed  to  the  inner  part  of  the  first  costal  car- 
tilage, and  is  directed  very  obUquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  articular  facette. 

Mechanism  of  the  Stemo- clavicular  Articulation, 

This  articulation  is  the  moveable  centre  of  the  motions  of  the  shoulder,  and 
of  the  whole  upper  extremity ;  and  hence  the  utility  of  an  inter-articular  car- 
tilage, to  obviate  the  efifects  of  blows  or  pressure :  hence  also  the  wearing 
away  of  this  cartilage,  the  deformity  and  wasting  of  the  a^cular  surfaces,  the 
depression  of  the  right  sternal  facette,  and  lastly  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  sternal  extremities  of  the  right  and  left  clavicles. 

This  articulation,  like  all  those  effected  by  mutual  reception,  admits  of  mo- 
tions in  every  direction,  —  viz.  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  backwards,  — 
and  of  circumduction,  resulting  from  the  preceding,  but  not  of  rotation. 

L  Movement  of  devation.  In  this  the  sternal  &cette  of  the  clavicle  gUdes 
downwards  upon  the  corresponding  snrfdxie  of  the  sternum ;  the  inter  •clavicular 
ligament  is  relaxed ;  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  comes  in  contact  with  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  limits  the  degree  of  elevation,  and  prevents  dis- 
^laeement. 

2.  Movement  of  depression.  In  this  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  glides  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  the  articular  snrfSeu^es  of  the  costo-clavicular  articulation 
press  strongly  against  each  other,  and  limit  the  extent  of  this  movement.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  in  this  movement  the  subclavian  artery  is  compressed 
between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib,  sometimes  so  completely  as  to  arrest  the 
eiicnlatioii  in  the  limb. 

3.  In  the  movement  of  the  shoulder  backwards,  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
^ides  forwards  upon  the  surface  of  the  sternum  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  or- 
bicular  capsule  is  stretched ;  and  if  the  movement  is  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  capsule  is  torn,  and  the  clavicle  dislocated  forwards. 

4.  In  ihe  forward  movement  of  the  shoulder,  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
glides  backwards.  The  anterior  part  of  the  orbicular  ligament  is  relaxed,  and  the 
posteri<M'  part  stretched ;  as  also  the  inter-clavicular  ligament,  which,  as  we  have 
leen,  is  nearer  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint.    In  this  motion  luxation 
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maj  take  pUce  bsekvardi.    It  ms^  be  remarked  tti«t,  of  all  the  n 
of  the  shoolder  the  one  described,  in  which  the  davicle  is  liable  to  be  dislo- 
cated hackirarda.  Is  the  most  ancommon. 

The  movement  ofcirciauluctiim  is  more  extensLTe  forwards  and  upwards  than 
backwards.    The  motions  at  the  stemo-claiicalsj  articalatioD  are  verr  circum- 


Sfechanim  of  the  Coita-claiiieMlar  ^(indofim. 
This  articnlatioD,  which  ma^  b«  reg^uded  u  a  dependence  of  the  stenio- 
cUTicular,  admits  of  verj  limited  motioni,  suboidiiiate  to  those  of  the  joint 
last  described. 


The  ScAPUi^-HDMEBAi.  ARTictrT.ATioii  0%"-  69  and  70,). 
PrtparatioK.  Separate  the  upper  extremity  S^im  the  tmnh,  either  by  dis- 
articulating the  dtnicle  at  its  sternal  end,  or  by  dividing  it  throogh  the  middle ; 
9.  Detach  the  deltoid  from  iu  origin ;  3.  Detach  the  sopra  and  in&a-spiDili 
moBcles,  tbe  teres  minor  and  subscspularis,  proceeding  from  the  scapula  to  tbe 
hnmenis ;  4.  Obsene  the  adhetuon  of  the  tendons  of  timte  mnecles  to  the  dg- 
sulsr  ligament ;  5.  Divide  the  capsole  tnuisversely,  after  haviog  studied  ils 
eitemal  aspect. 

The  srapulo-humeral  articnlaliun  belongs  to  the  class  of  atarlAroie*. 
Articular  mr/aca.  These  are  the  glaioid  caviti/  of  (he  scapnla,  slightly  eon- 
care,  of  an  otbI  form  with  the  large  end  downwude,  and  looking  di^ctly  oiit- 
wards,  and  tbe  had  of  the  hnmems,  consisting  of  aboDt  a  third  of  a  s]diere, 
and  presenting  a  siuface  three  or  four  times  more  extendve  than  the  g^oid 
eavily.  The  axis  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forms  a  very  obtDse  angle  ■i'li 
that  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

These  two  ■urisce*  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  cartilage,  which,  on  the  be»d 
of  the  humerus,  is  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circuinference ;  while  tl« 
reverse  obtsms  in  tbe  glenoid  cavity. 

GleHOid  liqament  (a,  Jig  70  )     This  is  a  fibrous  circle,  which  surrounds  the 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,   and  appears  to 
be  fbrmed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  tendon  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps ;   but  it  is  slw 
partly  composed  of  fibres  proper  to  itself,  whicb 
stretch  along  the  margin,  arising  f^m  one  piml 
and  terminating  in  another.     Notwitbs(andiD| 
this  addition,  the  bead  of  the  hmnerus  is  slili 
<o  ]aTge  to  be  received  into  the  cavity,  solbtt 
portion  of  it  is  always  in  contact  with  tbe 
i   capsular  ligament,   an   inconvenience   that  is 
obviated,  in  some  measure,  by  tbe  existence  of 
cavity  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Like  all  enarthroses,  there  is  here  a  Jibrous  capsule,  or  cap- 
Hgs  69  and  ''0  )  a  sac  with  two  openings,  which  extends  frwii 
tbe  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.* 
This  capsule  is  remarkable  for  its  laxity.  In  fact,  it  is  so  eapaeions  that  it 
could  lodge  a  head  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  humerus,  and  is  so  long  th»l 
it  will  allow  the  articular  surfaces  to  be  separated  fbr  more  than  an  inch  ;  the 
only  example  of  so  great  a  separation  without  laceration  of  the  ligaraentt 
There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint,  that  it 
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is  incomplete  in  one  part,  its  place  being  there  supplied  by  the  tendons  of  the 
sorroun^ng  muscles.  In  no  joints,  in  filct,  have  the  muscles  and  tendons  more 
effect  in  strengthening  the  articulation:  they  are  in  a  manner  identified  with  it 
The  following  are  the  relations  of  the  capsule :  —  1.  Below,  in  the  variable  space 
between  the  subscapularis  and  teres  minor,  it  corresponds  to  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  axilla,  or  rather  to  the  thin  edges  of  the  muscles  just  mentioned :  the 
head  of  the  humerus  may,  therefore,  be  easily  felt  by  the  fingers  introduced 
deeply  into  the  axilla.  2.  Above  and  on  the  outside,  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus,  and  is  also  in  relation,  though  not  immediately, 
with  the  arch  formed  by  the  acromion  and  clavicle  with  the  deltoid  muscle. 
3.  In  front,  it  corresponds  to  the  subscapular  muscle,  from  which  it  may  be  easily 
separated.  4.  Behind,  it  corresponds  to  the  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor,  which  are  more  or  less  adherent  to  it.  As  to  its  struc- 
ture, it  is  composed  of  fibres  stretched  irregularly  from  the  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus to  the  circumference  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  thickness  is  not  great, 
nor  is  it  equal  throughout,  being  most  considerable  below  and  in  fi*ont ;  but 
the  capsule  is  strengti^ened  above  by  a  considerable  bundle  of  fibres  {Syfig.  69.), 
called  the  coracoid  ligament^  coraco-humeral  ligament,  or  accessory  ligament  of 
(he  fibrous  ca/>«u2e,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  coracoid  process, 
and  spreads  out  on  the  capsule.  This  capsule  almost  always  presents  two 
remarkable  openings,  or  interruptions,  in  the  continuity  of  its  fibres.  The  first, 
^hich  is  constant,  is  situated  near  the  concave  edge  of  the  coracoid  process, 
and  establishes  a  communication  between  the  sjmovial  membrane  of  the  joint 
and  that  belonging  to  the  subscapularis  muscle.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
transmits  a  prolongation  of  the  sjmovial  capsule.  The  other,  which  is  not  con- 
stant, is  situated  near  the  concave  surfeuse  of  the  acromion  process  ;  a  second 
prolongation  of  the  synovial  capsule  passes  through  it,  and  establishes  a  com- 
munication between  that  of  the  joint  and  one  belonging  to  the  infra-spinatus 
muscle. 

Inter-articular  ligament  This  name  may,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
tendon  it.  Jig.  70.)  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  which,  arising  from  the  upper 
part  of  tiie  glenoid  cavity,  turns  like  a  cord  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
passes  along  the  bicipital  groove.  It  acts  by  keeping  the  head  of  the  humerus 
appUed  to  Uie  glenoid  cavity,  and  forms  a  sort  of  arch  that  supports  the  bone 
▼hen  it  is  forced  upwards.  In  two  subjects,  I  found  this  tendon  terminating 
by  a  strong  adhesion  in  the  bicipital  groove,  and  thus  justifying  the  name  of 
inter-articular  ligament,  which  I  have  applied  to  it :  the  tendon  for  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  took  its  origin  f^om  the  same  groove.  I  consider  this  division  of 
the  tendon  to  have  been  accidental,  for  the  bicipital  groove  was  depressed,  and 
the  inter-articular  ligament  flattened,  and  as  it  were  lacerated. 

The  synovial  capmle  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as,  1.  It  forms  a  fold  round  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  bicipital  groove,  and  termi- 
nates below  by  a  cul-de-sac  or  circular  fold,  which  prevents  the  ef^ion  of  the 
synovia ;  2.  It  is  open  in  one  or  two  points*,  and  presents  two  prolongations 
communicating  with  the  synovial  bursse  of  the  subscapularis  and  infra-spinatus. 

Supplementary  cavity.  We  may  regard  as  a  dependence  of  the  scapulo-humeral 
articulation  the  vaulted  arch  formed  by  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes, 
and  the  ligament  which  unites  them.  In  shape  it  corresponds  to  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  coracoid  process  prevents  displace- 
ment inwards ;  the  acromion  prevents  it  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  the  liga- 
ment between  them  opposes  dislocation  directly  upwards.  This  provision  evi- 
dently compensates  for  the  incomplete  reception  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
in  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  utility  of  this  vault,  and  the  frequent  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 

*  [Although  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  thus  occasionally  prolonged  into  the 
burs«  n^uross  connected  with  the  tendons  of  these  muscles,  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed thjtt  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  membranes  of  this  nature  always  form 
shut  sacf ;  in  such  cases  tne  three  structures  constitute  one  continuous  cavity.] 
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against  it,  are  proved  by  the  almost  constant  presence  of  a  large  bursa  or  sy- 
novial capsule  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatos. 

The  Coraco-acromial  Ligament, 

This  ligament  (u^figs.  69  and  70.)  forms  part  of  the  vanlt  we  have  described: 
it  is  a  triangular  bundle  of  radiating  fibres,  which  extends  firom  the  apex  of  the 
acromion  to  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  coracoid  process.  Its 
external  edge  becomes  thinner,  and  is  continued  into  an  aponeurotic  lamina 
below  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  separating  that  muscle  from  the  joint.  It  is  lined 
.below  by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  is  separated  from  the  clavicle  by  fatty 
tissue.* 

Mechanism  of  the  Scapub-humeral  ArticukUiom. 

The  scapulorhimieral  articulation  admits  of  the  most  extensive  movements 
of  any  joint  in  the  body ;  it  is  capable  of  every  kind  of  motion ;  viz.  forwards 
and  backwards,  and  idso  those  of  adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation. 

Forward  and  backward  motions.  In  these  the  head  of  the  humerus  rolls  upon 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  moves  round  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  himierufi, 
while  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  describes  the  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
centre  is  at  the  joint,  the  radius  being  represented  by  the  humerus.  The  forward 
movement  is  very  extensive,  and  may  be  carried  so  far  that  the  humerus  may 
take  a  vertical  direction  exactiy  opposite  to  the  natural  one.  The  motion  back- 
wards is  produced  by  the  same  mechanism ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  turns  upon 
its  axis.  -  This  movement  is  limited  by  the  contact  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
with  the  coracoid  process,  without  which  dislocation  forwards  would  be  very 
easily  produced.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  any  considerable  movement 
of  the  himierus  forwards,  the  scapula  is  also  moved,  performing  that  sort  of  ro- 
tation which  we  spoke  of  when  considering  the  mechanism  of  the  shoulder. 

The  movement  outwards,  or  abdvcHony  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  belongs 
exclusively  to  animals  possessed  of  a  clavicle.  In  it  the  head  of  the  humerus 
does  not  turn  upon  an  axis ;  it  glides  downwards  upon  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
presses  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule.  The  shape  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
which  has  its  long  diameter  vertical,  and  its  broad  part  below,  is  advantageous 
as  regards  this  motion.  When  abduction  is  carried  so  far  that  the  humerus 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  a  great  part  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  below  the  glenoid  cavity.  I^  while  in  this  condition,  the  arm  be  moved 
forwards  or  backwards,  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  rubs  against  the 
coraco-acromial  arch,  and  forms  ¥rith  it  a  sort  of  supplementary  articulation, 
lubricated  by  the  bursa  above  described.  The  movement  of  abduction  may  be 
carried  «o  far  as  to  allow  the  arm  to  touch  the  head  without  dislocation ;  for 
the  capsular  ligament  is  sufficientiy  loose,  especially  below,  to  receive  almost 
the  whole  head  of  the  bone  without  being  torn.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
during  abduction,  the  scapula  is  fixed,  wlach  explains  the  fr^uency  of  luxa- 
tions of  the  humerus  downwards.  ^ 

Adduction  is  limited  by  the  arm  meeting  with  the  thorax.  When  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  forward  motion,  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  capsule  and 
the  muscles  which  cover  it  are  considerably  stretched.  The  scapula  does  not 
participate  in  this  movement,  during  which  luxation  can  be  occasioned  only  by 
a  very  strong  impulse  on  the  arm  upwards  and  backwards. 

Circumduction  is  nothing  more  than  the  transition  of  the  humerus  from  one 
to  another  of  these  motions.    The  cone  which  it  describes  is  much  more  ex- 

*  [This  is  the  ligamentum  proprium^  anterhu  of  authors ;  but  the  author  hat  taken  no  notice 
of  another  ligament  proper  to  the  scapula,  viz.  the  ligamenium  proprium  potterhu^  a  thin  band 
of  fibres  stretched  across  the  notch  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  which  it  thus  converts 
into  a  foramen.  The  supra-scapular  nerve  generally  passes  below,  and  ttie  artery  above  iL] 
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endiog  greatly  to  fiualitate  tie 
if  pnrpoge  of  the  tipper  eitre- 
I.  TMa  predaminsBce  of  the  forwsnt  motions  has  been  already  noticed  in 
be  Btemo-claTicuIar  articulation,  and  will  be  fonnd  also  in  many  others. 
Botation.  In  this  movement  the  humeros  does  not  turn  upon  ita  ovn,  bat 
pon  an  imagiaary  axis,  directed  from  the  beul  of  (he  buioenig  to  the  epi- 
■ochles,  paiallel  to  the  bone.  Theuuumerinnhichtherotatory  mnsclesembrace 
le  head  of  the  hnmeraa  is  highly  fiTOonible  to  tbiB  motion,  by  compensating 
■rthe  shortness  of  tlte  neck,  whichierresasaleverfbr  the  rotatory  moTementi. 

['he  HtnCEBo-ciiBiTAi.  AitTici7i.iTioN,  OB  Elbow-joint  (Jigi.  71  and  7S.). 
Freparaticm.  1.  RemoTe  carefully  the  brachislia  aniens  muscle ;  3.  Detach 
le  tendon  of  the  triceps  A-om  above  downnards  without  opening  tbe  synorial 
ipeule  ;  3.  Remove  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  internu  and  external 
iberosilies,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  lateral  ligaments  are  intimately  connected 
ith  tbe  teadons  of  these  muscles.     This  articulation  belongs  to  the  class  of 


ochlear  joinlji  (angular  ginglymi). 
Articular  sur/acei.    Oa  tne  Amnenu  we  find,  1.  i 


,  I.  on  almost  perfect  trochlea  or 
alley,  presenting  two  edges,  of  which  the  internal  is  the  more  prominent,  so 
tiat  when  the  end  of  the  bone  rests  upon  a  horiiontal  place,  its  shaft  is  di- 
eded  very  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  inwards  ;  2.  the  small  head,  or 
atticular  condyle  separated  fVom  the  trachleu 
.  .  „  by  a  fiirrow  which  is  also  articular  ;  3.  two 
cavities,  a  posterior  which  is  very  deep,  and 
is  intended  to  receive  the  olecranon  process, 
and  an  anterior  which  is  shallower,  and  re- 
ceives the  coronoid. 
I  The  articalar  surfaces  of  the  fatt-arm  are, 
1 .  The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
which  exactly  embraces  the  trochlea ;  S.  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  which  receives 
die  small  head  of  the  biuieniG. 

The  nieoB*  of  umtm  consist  of  four  liga- 
ments, —  two  lateral,  an  anterior,  and  a 
posterior.  1.  The  exlemaJ  lateral  ligameni 
(a,  Jig.  71,  72.)  U  blended  with  the  tendon  of 
the  supinator  brevis ;  it  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  stretches  ftom  tbe  external  tube- 
rosity of  (he  humerus  to  the  annnlar  liga- 
ment with  which  it  becomes  continuous,  and 
which  seems  to  be  in  part  formed  by  it- 
Some  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  also  inserted 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of 
thenhia.  This  connection  of  the  lateral  with 
tbe  annular  ligament  is  of  great  importance, 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  luxations 
of  tbe  upper  end  of  the  radius.  * 

2.  T:)ieinlfmallateralligaiiKat{b,fig.'!l.') 
is  composed  of  three  bundles,  which  com- 
lence  at  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  hnmerus  and  mdiate,  the  anterior 
tnn  behind  forwards  to  the  inner  side  of  tbe  coronoid  process,  the  middle 
ertically  downwards  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  same  process,  and  the  posterior 
■ekwards  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  oiecraQon. 

3.  The  anterior  lU/ament  (f)  is  a  very  thin  layer,  in  which  however  three 
rden  of  fibres  can  be  recognised.   The  first  directed  vertically  form  a  bundle 

•111*  la 
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which  extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  coronoid  cavity  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  coronoid  process ;  the  second  are  transverse,  and  intersect  the  first  at  right 
angles  ;  and  lastly,  the  third  are  obliquely  directed  downwards  and  outwards 
to  the  annular  ligament.  * 

4.  The  posterior  ligament  (<f,  fig.  72.).  The  place  of  the  posterior  ligament  is 
occupied  by  the  olecranon  and  the  tendon  of  the  triceps.  There  are  some 
fibres,  however,  which  extend  from  the  external  to  the  internal  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus,  which  are* in  relation  with  the  synovial  membrane  in  front,  and 
the  tendon  of  the  triceps  behind. 

The  synovial  membrane  covers  the  posterior  surfSsu^e  of  the  anterior  ligament : 
fh>m  this  it  is  reflected  upon  the  coronoid  cavity,  covers  the  olecranon  cavity 
behind,  and  is  prolonged  a  little  between  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  and  the  back 
of  the  humerus.  In  this  place  it  is  widest  and  most  loose.  Below,  it  forms  a 
prolongation  which  extends  into  the  radio-cubital  articulation,  covering  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  forming  a  circular  cul-de-sac 
below  itf  There  is  some  synovial  adipose  tissue  round  £he  points  of  refiection, 
and  also  at  the  margin  of  the  olecranon  cavity. 

Mechanism  of  the  Humero'cubital  Articulation, 

Extension  and  flexion,  the  only  motions  performed  by  this  joint,  are  executed 
by  it  with  remarkable  precision  and  rapidity.  Th<e  precision  of  these  move- 
ments depends,  1.  upon  the  exact  fitting  of  the  articular  surfi9u:es,  no  articulation 
so  well  deserving  the  name  of  a  hinge-joint ;  2.  upon  the  great  extent  of  the 
traiisverse  diameter,  round  which  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  are 
performed  as  round  an  axis ;  3.  their  rapidity  depends  chiefly  on  the  smallness 
of  the  circle  to  which  the  curve  of  the  humeral  trochlea  belongs. 

1.  Flexion,  In  this  motion,  which  is  very  extensive,  the  raidus  and  ulna 
move  as  a  single  bone  from  behind  forwards,  on  the  small  head  and  trochlea 
of  the  humerus.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  this  movement,  the  obliquity 
of  the  trochlea  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  throws  the 
fore-arm,  when  bent,  in  front  of  the  thorax,  and  the  hand  in  front  of  the  mouth. 
This  motion  is  limited  by  the  meeting  of  the  coronoid  process  with  the  coro- 
noid cavity.  When  this  motion  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  upper 
end  of  the  olecranon  descends  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  trochlea, 
and  is,  consequently,  below  the  line  which  passes  through  the  two  tuberosities, 
or  condyles  of  the  humerus.  In  this  motion,  the  back  part  of  the  trochlea  and 
the  olecranal  fossa  are  covered  only  by  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  so  that  in- 
struments can  readily  enter  the  joint  at  this  place. 

2.  Extension.  In  this  movement  the  radius  and  ulna  roll  backwards  upon  the 
humerus*  This  motion  can  only  be  carried  so  far  that  the  fore-arm  and  the 
arm  form  a  right  line,  for  then  the  upper  part  of  the  olecranon  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  olecranal  fossa.  The  anterior  ligament  and  the 
anterior  and  middle  bundles  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  are  put  on  the 
stretch,  and  thus  concur  in  limiting  the  movement  of  extension.  There  is  no 
appreciable  lateral  motion  of  this  joint,  the  exact  fitting  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces effectually  preventing  it. 

The  RADio-cuBiTAii  Articulations  (figs.  71  to  75.). 

In  these  articulations  the  radius  and  the  ulna  are  united,  1.  by  their  upper 
ends  (superior  radio-cubital  articulation) ;  2.  by  their  lower  ends  (inferior  radio- 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  none  of  these  ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint  are  attached  directly 
to  the  radius  ;  but  that  the  fibres  which  are  directed  towards  this  bone  join  the  annular  liga- 
ment. This  arrangement  allows  the  radius  to  rotate  with  perfect  freedom  within  its  ring,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  had  the  fibres  been  directly  inserted  into  the  bone, 
f  [According  to  the  common  opinion,  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  of 
course  also  covered  by  the  synovial  membrane.] 
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cubital  articulation) ;  3.  by  the  interosseous  ligament  through  a  great  part  of 
their  extent. 

Superior  Radio-ctUntal  Articulation. 

Preparation.  Remove  with  care  the  anconeus  and  the  supinator  brevis,  and 
separate  the  fore-arm  from  the  arm. 

The  articular  surfaces  are  the  edge  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  is  of 
unequal  height  in  different  parts,  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna* 
which  is  oblong  from  before  backwards,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends, 
and  which  forms  the  bony  portion  of  the  osteo-fibrous  ring  in  which  the  head 
of  the  radius  rolls.        ^ 

The  means  of  union  consist  of  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius  (Ctjigs.  71  and 
72.).  This  ligament  is  a  band  forming  three  fourths  of  a  ring  which  is  com- 
pleted by  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  it  is  attached  by  its  two  ends 
to  the  fore  and  back  part  of  this  cavity.  Its  internal  surface  is  in  contact  with 
the  articular  border  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  external  lateral  ligament 
is  attached  to  its  outer  surfeuse,  and  evidently  becomes  continuous  with  its 
posterior  half.  This  arrangement  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached  to  the  ulna.  Those  fibres  of  the 
anterior  ligament  which  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  are 
also  inserted  into  the  annular  ligament  All  these  ligamentous  attachments 
retain  the  annular  ligament  in  its  proper  position ;  when  they  are  divided,  it 
is  manifestly  retracted  towards  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  exposes  the  arti- 
cular edge  of  the  boiie.  The  breadth  of  the  annular  ligament  is  from  three  to 
four  lines,  and  its  upper  circumference  is  wider  than  the  lower,  which  con- 
struction tends  to  maintain  the  head  of  the  radius  in  its  situation  more  accu- 
rately. With  regard  to  its  structure  I  would  observe,  that  it  is  much  thicker 
behind  where  it  receives  the  insertion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  than  in 
front  where  it  may  be  much  more  easily  ruptured ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  luxation  of  the  elbow  it  is  not  the  external  lateral  ligament  -^yhich  is  most 
commonly  torn,  but  rather  the  anterior  portion  of  the  annular. 

The  synovial  capsule  is  a  sort  of  diverticulum  from  that  of  the  elbow-joint, 
which  is  prolonged  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  re- 
flected upwards  from  its  lower  margin,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac  below  it. 

Inferior  Radio- cubital  Articulation, 

Preparation.  1.  Remove  the  muscles  on  both  aspects  of  the  fore-arm ;  2.  Se- 
parate the  hand  from  the  fore-arm  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  surface  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  or  fibro-cartilage ;  3.  In  order  to  examine  the  interior  of 
the  joint,  saw  through  the  middle  of  the  fore -arm;  divide  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior ligaments ;  separate  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm ;  cut  through  the 
triangular  ligament  at  its  insertion  into  the  ulna. 

The  articular  surfaces  are  a  small  sigmoid  cavity  on  the  radius,  analogous 
to  that  which  we  have  described  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  and  the  ex- 
ternal two  thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  This  articu- 
lation, therefore,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  upper,  since  in  this  the  ulna 
furnishes  the  head,  and  the  radius  the  sigmoid  cavity,  whilst  a  precisely  op- . 
posite  arrangement  obtains  in  the  upper  joint. 

The  means  of  union  are,  1.  some  fibres  stretched  in  front  and  behind  the 
joint,  and  called  anterior  (ffgs.  71.  and  76.)  and  posterior  (g,Jigs,  72.  and  74.) 
ligaments.  They  form  a  very  imperfect  annular  ligament.  They  extend 
f^m  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 

2.  The  triangtdar  ligament,  or  rather  cartilage  {i,figs.  71.  and  73.).  This  is 
a  triangular  huiiina  of'  cartilage,  the  apex  of  which  is  fixed  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  head  and  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  its  base  into  the  lower 
edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius.  It  is  thin  at  the  base  and  the  centre, 
and  thick  at  the  apex  and  the  circumference.    It  concurs  in  malnt&mm^  llv^ 
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onion  of  the  radios  and  olna,  and  perfonoB  the  office  of  those  inter-articalar 
cartilages,  which  we  have  noticed  as  pecoliar  to  such  joints  as  are  most  ex- 
posed to  shocks  and  friction ;  and  above  all,  it  restores  the  level  of  the  inferior 
radio-cabital  sor&ce  by  filling  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  projection  of  the 
radius  below  the  ulna. 

There  is  a  separate  synovial  membrane  for  this  joint  (see  above  t,  fig,  75.), 
(often  called  memltrana  eacciformie).  It  covers  die  upper  surface  o£  the  tri- 
angular ligament,  and  the  sort  of  incomplete  ring  which  circomscribes  the 
h^  of  the  ulna.  It  forms  very  loose  folds  at  the  places  of  reflection,  which 
admit  of  very  extensive  rotation. 

t 
Middle  Radio-cubital  ArtictdatioUf  or  Interosseoue  Ligament. 

The  interosseous  ligament  (I,  figs,  71,  72.),  improperly  so  called,  is  an  apo- 
neurosis which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  which 
appears  to  serve  principally  for  the  insertion  of  Inusdes.    It  is  broader  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  does  not  reach  the  extremities  of  the  interosseous 
space,  fbr  there  is  an  interval  above  and  below,  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
giving  passage  to  nerves  and  vessels,  and  also  permits  more  tree  motion  be- 
tween the  two  bones.    The  fibres  which  compose  it  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  t.  e.  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna.    We  generally  ob- 
serve on  its  anterior  aspect  several  bundles  running  downwards  and  outwards; 
the  superior  and  the  strongest  of  these  is  called  the  romid  ligament,  or  the  liga- 
mentous cord  of  Weitbreckt  (m,  fig.  7 1.),    It  extends  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  from  the  outside  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius.    Its  direction  is,  therefore,  precisely 
the  inverse  of  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  interosseous  ligament 

Mechanism  of  the  Radio-cMtal  Articidations, 

These  articulations,  like  all  trochlear  joints,  only  admit  of  one  kind  of  motion, 
viz.  rotation,  which  is  here  called  by  a  peculiar  name.    Rotation  forwards  is 
denominated  pronation ;  rotation  backwards  is  called  supination.     We  must  , 
examine  these  in  both  tiie  upper  and  the  lower  radio- cubital  articulations. 

Mechanism  of  the  superior  Radio-cubital  Articulations, 

Pronation,  In  this  movement,  the  inner  part  of  the  head  of  the  radios  rolls 
backwards  upon  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  may  be  carried  so 
far  that  the  radius  may  describe  half  a  circle  upon  its  axis.  Notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  to  displacement  resulting  from  the  strength  of  the  back  part  of 
the  annular  ligaments,  and  the  presence  of  the  two  littie  hooks,  one  in  frx>nt 
and  the  other  behind  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  lastly,  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  produced  by  the  reception  of  the  small  head  of  the 
humerus  in  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius,  in  violent  pro- 
nation tiie  head  of  the  radius  is  frequently  luxated  backwards.  Perhaps  no 
dislocation  is  more  common  in  infancy  than  the  incomplete  luxation  backwards 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius,  on  account  of  the  greater  looseness  of  the  annu- 
lar ligament  and  the  less  complete  reception  of  the  small  head  of  the  humerus 
in  the  cupula  of  the  radius.  The  cause  occasioning  this  displacement  is  forced 
pronation,  so  frequent  when  infants  are  held  by  the  hand,  in  attempting  to 
save  them  from  fidling. 

In  supination  the  head  of  the  radius  turns  upon  its  axis  in  a  different  di- 
rection, t.  e,  its  inner  part  glides  forwards  upon  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna.    If  it  be  carried  too  far,  dislocation  forwards  may  be  the  consequence.* 

*  This  displacement  is  very  uncommon,  on  account  of  the  hook-like  projection  at  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  sigmoid  cavity,  and  doubtless,  also,  because  forcible  supination  is  very 
rare.  Professor  Dugds  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  an  instance  of  this  diuocation  of  tiw 
radius,  and  prored  its  existence  by  inspection  after  death. 
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Mechanism  of  the  inferior  BaduMsubiUd  Articviations, 

The  moyements  of  pronation  and  supination,  at  the  lower  radio-cubital  arti- 
culation, are  produced  bj  a  mechanism  which  is  precisely  the  inverse  of  the 
former,  for  the  radius,  instead  of  rotating  upon  its  own  axis,  turns  roimd  the 
head  of  the  ulna  by  a  movement  of  circumduction.  This  difference  results 
partly  from  the  curvature  of  the  radius,  and  partly  from  the  great  transverse 
diameter  of  its  lower  end,  which  forms  the  radius  of  the  arc  of  Sie  circle  which 
it  describes  round  the  ulna.  In  pronation  the  Uttle  sigmoid  cavitv  rolls  for- 
wards on  the  articular  edge  of  the  head  of  the  ulna ;  in  supination  it  glides  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  backwards.  We  see  then  that,  in  the  lower 
articulation,  a  concave  surfiu^e  moves  upon  a  convex,  while  the  contrary  takes 
place  at  the  upper. 

The  triangular  ligament  has  no  effect  in  limiting  these  motions ;  but  they 
are  restrained  by  means  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments.  In  forcible 
pronation  these  may  be  broken,  and  the  head  of  the  ulna  dislocated  backwards ; 
in  forcible  supination  it  may  be  dislocated  forwards.  It  should  be  remarked 
that,  in  cases  of  luxation  of  the  ulna,  the  head  of  this  bone  does  not  lacerate 
the  capsule,  but  the  capsule  is  torn  upon  it ;  for,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the 
ulna  is  immoveable  at  the  cubito-carpal  joint,  and  takes  no  share  in  the  partial 
motions  of  the  fore-arm. 

Mechamgm  of  the  Badio-cubital  Articulations,  considered  with  reference  to  the 

Bodies  of  the  tioo  Bones, 

In  the  movement  of  pronation,  the  radius  crosses  the  ulna  at  an  acute  angle, 
go  that  its  lower  part  is  carried  in  front  of  the  ulna,  while  the  upper  remains 
on  the  outside.  The  movement  of  supination  consists  in  the  return  of  the 
radius  to  its  state  of  parallelism  with  the  ulna.  In  pronation,  the  interosseous 
ligament  is  relaxed ;  in  supination,  it  is  stretched :  its  absence  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  where  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  ligament  of  Weitbrecht, 
allows  more  extensive  rotatory  movements.* 

The  existence  of  the  interosseous  space  is  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  performance  of  pronation  and  supination ;  and  therefore  every  curative 
plan  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  fore-arm  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  this  space  should  at  once  be  rejected. 

In  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  the  mechanism  of  the  radio-cubital 
articulations,  the  ulna  has  been  considered  as  an  immoveable  axis  round  whieh 
the  radios  executes  below  certain  movements  of  circumduction ;  but  many  au- 
thors liave  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  ulna  also  takes  part  in  these  mo- 
tions. Without  discussing  the  different  theories  which  have  been  successively 
proposed  on  this  subject,  we  shall  mention  an  experiment  which  is  at  once  de- 
cisive of  the  question.  If  all  the  articulations  of  the  arm  be  exposed  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  hand,  and  the  humerus  be  immoveably  fixed  in  a  vice,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  when  the  fore-arm  is  pronated  or  supinated,  the  radius  moves 
upon  the  ulna,  which  remains  altogether  undisturbed ;  and,  also,  that  any 
l^eral  motion  of  the  ulna  is  absolutely  impossible  from  its  perfect  jointing 
with  the  humerus  at  the  elbow.  When  the  humerus  is  not  completely  fixed, 
it  also  rotates  in  conjunction  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  observed  that,  when  the  radius  is  rotated  during  semi- 
flexion of  the  fore-arm,  the  motion  is  accompanied  by  slight  degrees  ornexion 
and  extension  at  the  elbow-joint 

*  If  the  interoMeooB  ligament,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  downwards  from  the  radius  to  the 
ulna,  had  been  orolonged  to  the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  space,  it  would  have  much  im- 
peded Cbe  moCumsof  fupination,  bjr  limiting  the  movements  of  the  bicipital  tuberosity,  into 
which  one  of  the  fdpinator  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  vix.  the  biceps,  is  inserted ;  but  the  round 
Hganent  being  inserted  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity,  and  passing  downwards  from  the  ulna  to 
the  radioi,  can  have  no  eflSsct  in  limitiiig  the  extent  of  rotation. 
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Radio-carpal  Articulation  ifigs^  78.  to  75.). 

Preparation,  Carefully  remove  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 
tendons. 

This  articulation  belongs  to  the  class  of  condylarthroses 

Tlie  articular  surfaces  (Jig.  73.)  are  those  of  the  scaphoid,  the  semilunar, 
and  the  cuneiform,  which  together  form  a  condyle,  oblong  transyersely,  and 
covered  by  articular  cartilages,  which  are  prolonged  further  on  the  posterior 
than    on   the  anterior    aspect  of   the  bones,  and  the  transversely  oblong 
concave,  articular  surface,  formed  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 
The  radius  which  forms  by  itself  two  thirds  of  the  surface  corresponds  to  the 
scaphoid  and  semilunar,  and  presents  an  antero-posterior  ridge,  and  a  slight 
contraction  f^om  before  backwards,  opposite  the  interval  between  these  two 
bones.     The  ulna  corresponds  to  the  cuneiform  bone,  with  the  intervention 
of  an  inter-articular  cartilage,  viz.  the  triangular  cartilage  already  described, 
which  performs  the  part  both  of  a  ligament  and  an  inter-articular  cartilage. 
The  concave  surface  presented  by  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm  is  completed 
at  the  sides  by  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

Means  of  union.  There  are  two  lateral,  three  anterior,  and  some  posterior 
ligaments. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  (a,  figs.  73,  74,  75.),  stretches  from  the  summit 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  outer  part  of  the  scaphoid,  where  it 
is  inserted  by  a  broad  attachment  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  radial  ar- 
ticular surface  of  that  bone.  The  anterior  bundles  of  this  ligament  are  the 
strongest. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  (6,  figs.  73,  74,  75.),  is  very  slight ;  it  commences 
at  the  summit  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  divides  into  two  fasciculif 
one  of  which  is  attached  to  ^e  pisiform,  the  other  to  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  anterior  ligaments  (c^fig.  75.)  are  three  in  number,  and  all  extend  froni 
the  radius  to  the  bones  of  the  carpus.  The  external  anterior  ligament  arises 
from  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  is  lost  smong  the  anterior  ligaments 
of  the  carpus.  The  middle  anterior  ligament^  straight  and  short,  arises  firom  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  near  the  styloid  process,  and  passes 
somewhat  obliquely  inwards  to  the  Antexior  extremity  of  the  os  semilunare. 
The  internal  anterior  ligament  also  commences  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  radius, 
but  to  the  inside  of  the  preceding,  and  extends  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
OS  semilunare.  This  ligament  is  very  strong,  and  is  continuous  with  the  tri- 
angular cartilage. 

The  posterior  ligaments  (d,  fig.  74.)  are  much  weaker  than  the  preceding ;  they 
are  stretched  obliquely  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
radius,  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  cuneiform  and  semilunar  bones.  The 
^ciculus  for  the  cuneiform  bone  is  very  thick. 

With  regard  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint,  we  may 
remark,  that  they  all  come  exclusively  from  the  radius,  and  closely  unite  the 
lower  end  of  this  bone  to  the  first  range  of  the  carpus,  and  consequently  to  the 
hand. 

The  synovial  membrane  (see  fig.  73.)  is  loose  behind,  where  it  is  only  par- 
tially covered  by  the  ligaments  we  have  described ;  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  circumference  of  the  joint  it  is  strengthened  by  scattered  liga- 
mentous fibres,  which  some  anatomists  have  described  as  a  capsular  ligament 
This  synovial  membrane  sometimes  communicates  with  that  of  the  lower  radio- 
cubital  articulation,  by  an  opening  at  the  place  of  union  of  the  triangular  car- 
tilage with  the  lower  edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius.  It  also  some- 
times communicates  with  the  general  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpus,  by  the 
interosseous  spaces  which  separate  the  bones  of  the  first  carpal  row. 

Besides  the  means  of  union  which  we  have  described,  the  flexor  tendons  in 
front,  and  the  extensor  tendons  behind,  should  be  noticed,  as  serving  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  joint 
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Mechanism  of  the  Radio-carpal  Articvlation. 

This  articulation  belongs  to  the  condyloid  class,  and  has,  therefore,  four  mo- 
tions, Tiz.  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction,  and  by  passing  from 
one  of  these  to  the  other  it  can  perform  circamduction. 

1.  Flexion,  In  this  motion  the  condyle  formed  by  the  first  row  of  the  carpus 
glides  backwards  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm.  The  posterior  ligaments 
and  the  extensor  tendons  are  put  on  the  stretch.  When  the  movement  of  flexion 
is  carried  too  &r,  luxation  may  take  place  by  laceration  of  the  posterior  ligaments, 
and  then  the  lower  end  of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  pass  in  front  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus.  It  should  however 
be  observed,  that  the  possibility  of  dislocation  of  this  joint  has  been  doubted. 

2.  In  extension,  the  condyle  formed  by  the  carpus  rolls  forwards  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  fore-arm;  and  as  the  articular  surface  of  the  carpus  reaches 
farther  on  the  back  than  in  front,  it  follows  that  extension  may  be  carried 
farther  than  flexion :  it  is  limited  by  the  strong  anterior  ligaments,  and  also  by 
the  lateral  ligaments,  which,  as  is  generally  observed,  are  attached  nearer  to 
the  side  of  flexion,  than  to  that  of  extension. 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  extension  is  the  easiest  motion  of  the  hand 
upon  the  fore- arm:  this  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  great  power  which 
the  hand  possesses  when  it  forms  a  right  angle  behind  with  the  fore-arm.* 

3.  In  abduction  the  condyle  formed  by  the  carpus  roUs  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  t.  e.  transversely  and  from  without  inwards,  while  the  radial  edge  of 
the  hand  is  inclined  towards  the  radial  edge  of  the  fore-arm :  this  motion  is 
limited  by  the  mutual  meeting  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  the  ex- 
ternal process  of  the  scaphoid. 

4.  In  addvctum  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  hand  is  bent  towards  the  ulnar  edge 
of  the  fore-arm ;  the  motion  is  limited  by  the  meeting  of  the  summit  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  cuneiform  bone,  and  also  by  the  tension  of 
the  external  lateral  ligament 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  in  the  lateral  movements,  which  are  per- 
formed in  the  direction  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  articular  surfaces,  disloca- 
timi  must  be  very  difficult,  and  that  when  it  does  occur  it  must  be  incomplete. 

The  movement  of  circvmduction  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  the  dif- 
ferent motions  which  have  been  already  pointed  out  The  hand  describes  a 
cone,  of  greater  extent  behind,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  extension,  than  in 
front,  or  in  the  direction  of  flexion.  It  is  also  still  more  restricted  in  adduc- 
tion and  abduction. 

Articulations  of  the  Carpus  (Jigs.  73  to  75.). 

These  articulations  comprise,  1.  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  each  row 
together ;  and  2.  the  articulations  of  the  two  rows. 

Artictdations  of  the  Bones  of  each  Bow, 

Preparation,  1.  Remove  the  extensor  and  the  flexor  tendons ;  2.  Separate 
the  hand  from  the  fore-arm,  then  the  first  row  from  the  second,  and  lastly  the 
bones  of  both  rows  from  each  other,  examining  their  means  of  union,  before 
completing  the  separation. 

Articuhr  surfaces.  The  articulations  of  the  bones  of  each  row  are  amphi- 
arthroses,  and  consequently  present  one  part  continuous,  and  another  con- 
tiguous. The  bones  of  the  first  row  correspond  to  each  other  by  oblique  sur- 
faces, those  of  the  second  row  by  vertical  and  more  extensive  surfaces. 

Means  of  union.     Two  classes  of  ligaments  belong  to  these  joints :  the  one 

*  We  should  observe  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  mechanism  of  the  carpal 
vtioulations  from  that  of  the  radio-carpal  joint;  the  latter  is  noticed  here  by  itself  only  in  order 
Co  conform  wKh  the  anatomical  divisions. 
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I.  ArticulaliaH  of  At  Carpal  Endt  o/lJu  Mtlttearpal  Boiut. 

TbcM  are  i^phj/tei  or  oinpAi-artAraau.    The  arttetJar  Murjiw  (leejig,  73.) 

occnpj  the  ffidw  of  the  cupal  .ends  of  the 

meCsnirp*!  bonel,  ted  are  partlj  contiguous 

f',  and  parti  J  continnoiis.     The   contignotu 

/  portion  coQuMa  of  a  fiicette  coTcred  with 

'  cBTtiUge,  and  ii,  in  Act,  an  exteasioD  of 

,   the  aarfoce  that  uticaUteg  with  the  carpas. 

The  put  intended  to  become  continaons 

The  meatu  iff  nuon  ttre  the  ixteroMRiw, 

the  dornl,  and  the  patmar  Ugaaiattt.    The 

{aieroMeooa  ligtment*  if f,  fig-  73.)  are 

ihoTt,  «1a«e.  uid  Terj  ttrong  bundles  <rf 

flbre«,  interiiCMd  between  the  rough  por- 

tiww  of  the  latenl  Cicettea  of  two  n^h- 

bonring  metacarpal  bMiet.   Tbej  conititaw 

I   the  priDcipal  meant  of  uniting  these  booei. 

r  M  ma;  be  aeen  b;  attempting  to  sepanle 

y  them  after  dividing  the  dorsal  and  palmar 


inch  Urger  than  the  doraaL 

a.  Articviatum  of  the  Digital  Eadt  of  tht  Metacarpal  Bonea. 

Althongh  the  digital  eitremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  not,  properlj 

EpeKking.  arlicalatcd  together,  yet  as  the;  are  contiguona,  and  move  npoa  each 

other,  their  nir&ces  are  covered  b;  a  ■;- 

norial  membrane,   vhich  facilitates  thor 

moiements ;  moreorer,   a  paiinar  Ugamot 

(n,  figi.  H,  1 S.)  is  stretched  transTerael;  io 

front  of  these  extremitiea,  and  imitei  them 

loosely  together.     This  ligament   (called 

also  Invuvtrse)  is  conunon  to  the  foor  last 

metacarpal  bones,  but  it  does  not  reach  the 

metacarpal  bone  of  the  thnmb.     It  ma;  be 

conudered  as  formed  b;  the  nnion  of  all  the 

anterior  ligtunents  of  the  metacwpo-^v 

A  langal  articolationa,  ichich  are  reikd«red 

tj  coatinoons  b;  email  bands  stretched  from 

^one  to  the  other.    In  order  to  expose  tiiii 

ligament,  it  is  sofficient  to  open  the  flbioot 

sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingen, 

■nd  to  remove  the  small  Imnbricales  mu- 

cles,  together  irith  the  nerves  and  Te«sel> 

of  the  fingers. 

We  ma;  conuder  the  fnfiiiUMiiai  qw- 
imcnMi'ly  OS  representing,  in  respect  to  the 
shafts  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  apih 
neorosis  called  the  interosseons  ligament 
in  the  fore-arm. 

The  intemcseons  muscles,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  complete  the  meau 
of  anion  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 
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Carpo-Metacarpal  Articulations, 

The  articvlar  surfaces  are  the  inferior  beetles  on  the  bones  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus ;  and  the  £acettes  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  We 
may  consider  all  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulations  as  forming  only  one  joint 
with  a  broken  sur&ce.  The  articullettion  of  the  trapezium  with  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  and  that  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  with  the  os  unciforme, 
requve  each  a  special  description. 

Articulations  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Metacarpal  Bones  with  the 

Carpus. 

Articuiar  surfaces  (see  fig,  73.).  The  articulation  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fbarth  metacarpal  bones  with  the  carpus,  presents  a  sinuous  line.  Proceeding 
from  within  outwards,  the  fourth  and  third  metacarpal  bones  form  a  regular 
cnnre,  with  the  concayity  looking  upwards ;  but  the  second,  which  unites  by 
three  ftcettes  with  the  trapezium,  the  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum,  presents  an 
ang^nlar  surfleu^.  The  second  metacarpal  bone  is  jointed  by  its  transversely 
ooncaye  snr&ce,  with  a  &cette  on  the  trapezoid,  which  is  concave,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  by  two  lateral  facettes  with  the  os  magnum  and  the 
tn^zium,  so  that  it  enters,  as  it  were,  into  the  carpus  by  two  angular  pro- 
jections, which  are  received  into  the  intervals  between  the  three  bones  with 
which  it  is  articulated.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  carpo-metacarpal  articu- 
lations present  not  only  concave  and  convex  surfaces,  fiivourable  to  mobility, 
hot  also  angular  surfaces  that  evince  the  immobility  of  these  joints. 

Means  ofumon.  Some  ligaments,  distinguished  as  dorsal  and  palmar,  both 
very  strong,  short,  and  compact,  retain  the  articular  surfaces  as  immoveably  in 
contact,  as  if  the  joints  were  symphyses. 

The  dorsal  Kgaments  are  much  stronger  than  the  palmar,  and  are  composed 
of  several  layers,  the  deepest  being  the  shortest  There  are  three  dorsal  liga- 
ments for  the  second  metacarpal  bone ;  a  median  (p,fig,  74.),  stretched  to  it  from 
the  trapezoid  bone ;  an  external  (p)  which  comes  from  the  trapezium,  and 
covers  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  -^^  and  an  internal, 
arising  firom  the  os  magnum  :  the  first  of  tiiese  is  vertical,  the  last  two  are  ob- 
lique. There  are  two  dorsal  ligaments  in  the  articulation  of  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone ;  a  vertical,  which  comes  from  the  os  magnum,  and  an  oblique  (r), 
from  the  OS  unciforme. 

In  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone  there  is  one  dorsal  liga- 
ment, longer  and  looser  than  the  preceding. 

The  ptumar  ligaments  are  much  less  marked  than  the  preceding ;  contrasting 
thus  with  the  palmar  ligaments  of  the  carpus.  There  is  none  for  the  second 
metacarpal  bone ;  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  appears  to  supply  the 
^ace  of  this  ligament  There  are  three  ligaments  for  the  third  metacarpal 
bone ;  an  external,  which  comes  from  the  trapezium ;  a  middle,  proceeding  from 
the  06  magnum ;  and  an  internal,  from  the  os  unciforme.  Lastly,  for  the  articu- 
htioa  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  there  is  one  palmar  ligament  from  the  os 
oncilbTme. 

The  synovial  membrane  (see  fig,  73.)  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulations  is 
a  continuation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpus,  and  is  prolonged  be- 
tween the  upper  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  and  as  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  carpus  communicates  also  with  the  radio-carpal  joint,  it  can  be  con- 
caved what  ravages  may  be  produced  by  inflammation  attacking  any  one  of 
these  parts.  I  must  here  point  out  an  interosseous,  or  lateral  ligament  (Ijfig.  73.), 
which  arises  from  the  os  magnum,  and  slightiy,  also,  from  the  os  uncUbrme, 
and  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  It  almost  com- 
pletely isolates  the  articulations  of  the  last  two  metacarpal  bones.  This  liga- 
ment being  attached  to  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  which  is  already  provided 
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with  very  strong  ligaments,  increases  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  strength  of 
the  joint. 

Carpo-metacarpal  curtundatum  of  the  thumb,  Tlus  joint  (m^fig*  73.)  which  is 
very  distinct  and  completely  separated  from  all  the  others,  is  remarbsible,  also, 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  articular  surfaces.  There  is  a  mutoal  jointing  be- 
tween the  trapezium,  which  is  concave  transversely,  and  convex  from  behind 
forwards ;  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  which  is  concave  and  convex  in  pre- 
cisely opposite  directions.     It  is  the  type  of  all  articulations  by  mutual  recefim. 

The  means  of  union  consist  of  a  capsular  ligament  (s,  figs,  74  and  75.),  im- 
perfect on  the  outside,  where  its  place  is  occupied  occasionally  by  the  tendon 
of  the  abductor  longus  poUicb  (extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis) :  it  is  much 
thicker  behind  than  in  fronts  and  is  sufficiently  loose  to  permit  extensive  mo- 
tions in  all  directions.  There  is  a  separate  sgnovial  manbrane  for  this  joint, 
which  is  remarkable  in  respect  of  its  relations ;  viz.  1.  behind,  with  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  thumb  ;  2.  on  the  outside,  with  the  expanded  tendon  of 
the  abductor  pollicis ;  3.  on  the  inside,  with  the  interosseous  muscles  and  the 
radial  artery,  where  that  vessel  penetrates  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  form 
the  deep  palmar  arch }  and  4.  in  front,  with  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb. 

Carpo-metacarpal  articulation  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  (see  fig.  73.).  The 
articulation  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  with  the  os  unciforme  is,  in  many 
respects,  analogous  to  the  preceding ;  for  there  is  here,  also,  a  sort  of  mutual 
reception  between  their  corresponding  articular  surfaces.  There  is,  also,  a  kind 
of  capsular  ligament  (t,^^.  74.)^  very  strong  in  front  and  thin  behind,  and 
incomplete  on  the  outside,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  fourth  metacarpal 
bone :  it  is  rather  loose,  and  maintidns  the  relation  of  the  articular  surfaces. 
The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  strengthens  this  joint  behind,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tendon  of  Uie  long  abductor  of  the  thumb  strengthens  the 
articulation  of  the  trapezium  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  belongs  also  to  the  fourth  metacarpal 
bone.  The  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  may,  indeed,  be  strictly  con- 
sidered as  forming  only  one  joint,  and  the  lateral  interosseous  ligament  as  com- 
pleting the  capsular  ligament*  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  and  third 
metacarpal  bones  form  a  very  distinct  articulation  with  the  os  magnum,  the 
trapezoid,  and  a  small  facette  upon  the  trapezium ;  lastly,  there  is  another  joint 
peculiar  to  the  first  metacarpal  bone  and  the  trapezium.  There  are  thus  three 
distinct  joints  (see  fig,  73.)  in  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  in  one  of 
which  the  articular  sur&ces  are  simple,  whilst,  in  the  two  others,  they  are 
broken. 

Mechanism  of  the  Carpo-metacarpal  Articulations, 

The  mechanism  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulations  should  be  studied,  both 
as  regards  strength  and  mobility. 

1.  With  regard  to  strength^  the  metacarpal  bones  mutually  support  each  other, 
and  resist  in  common  the  action  of  external  agents :  they  can  only  be  broken, 
therefore,  by  violence  sufficient  to  fracture  several  at  the  same  time.  In  order 
that  any  one  should  be  broken  alone,  the  violence  must  be  applied  directly  to 
it  In  this  manner  I  have  seen  the  third  metacarpal  bone  fractured  by  the 
stick  of  a  rocket. 

The  great  strength  of  the  metacarpus  depends  not  only  on  the  simultaneous 
resistance  of  its  component  parts,  but  also  on  the  intervening  articulations, 
each  of  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a  certain  expenditure  of  force  ;  for  part  of 
this  being  employed  in  moving  the  articular  surfaces  upon  each  other,  is  ne- 
cessarily lost  as  far  as  its  direct  transmission  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  mobility,  the  articulations  are  only  possessed  of  slight  gliding 
motions,  on  account  of  the  angular  disposition  of  the  articular  iScettes,  the 
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smnofiity  of  the  common  articular  line,  and  the  strength  and  shortness  of  both 
the  external  and  the  interosseous  ligaments.  At  the  same  time,  the  mobility 
of  all  the  metacarpal  bones  is  not  equal.  Thus,  the  articulation  of  the  trapezium 
irith  the  first  metacarpal  bone  holds  the  first  rank  ;  it  is  in  some  degree  differ- 
ent from  the  others  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  position,  and  merits  particular 
description.  The  articulation  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  holds  ^e  second 
place,  and  that  of  the  fourth  the  third.  The  articulations  of  the  second  and 
third  metacarpal  bones  are  as  immoveable  as  symphyses. 

Mechanism  of  the  articulation  of  the  trapezium  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 
From  the  mutual  reception  of  the  articular  sur&ces  this  articulation  permits 
four  motions,  viz.  flexion,  extension,  abduction  and  adduction,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these,  circumduction. 

Flexion  is  not  performed  directiy,  but  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards.  This 
oblique  motion  produces  the  movement  of  opposition  which  characterises  the 
hand :  it  is  very  extensive,  and  when  carried  too  far  may  produce  luxation 
backwards,  with  the  greater  facility  because  the  capsular  ligament  is  very  thin 
in  that  direction.  Extension  may  be  carried  so  tir  that  ^e  first  metacarpal 
bone  may  form  a  right  angle  with  the  radius.  It  is  conceivable  that  luxation 
forwards  might  be  produced  by  this  motion ;  but  there  are  very  few  causes 
that  would  tend  to  increase  extension  to  such  a  degree,  and,  moreover,  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  extremely  strong,  so  that  no  example 
of  this  luxation  has  ever  been  recorded. 

Abduction  is  very  extensive :  when  carried  beyond  a  certain  point  it  may 
give  rise  to  dislocation  inwards,  for  the  trapezium,  being  situated  on  a  plane 
anterior  to  the  root  of  the  metacarpus^  the  neighbouring  metacarpal  bones 
offer  no  obstacle  to  such  a  displacement. 

Lastly,  direct  adduction  is  limited  by  the  meeting  with  the  second  meta- 
carpal bone. 

ifechanism  of  the  articulation  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  with  the  cuneiform. 
This  articulation  in  some  degree  resembles  the  preceding,  and,  like  the  last,  it 
would  be  liable  to  dislocation,  were  it  not  for  its  intimate  connections  with  the 
other  metacarpal  bones,  so  that  the  same  cause  that  would  tend  to  displace  the 
fifth  metacarpal  bone  would  also  tend  to  displace  the  fourth. 

Articulations  of  the  Fingers  (figs.  74  and  75.). 

These  comprise  1.  the  articulations  of  the  fingers  with  the  metacarpal  bones; 
2.  the  articulations  of  the  phalanges  together. 

Metacarpo-phalangal  Articulations, 

These  belong  to  the  class  of  condyloid  articulations. 

The  articular  surfaces  in  each  are  formed  by  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  flattened  f^om  side  to  side,  increasing  in  breadth  from  the  dorsal  to  tiie 
palmar  -aspect,  and  prolonged  much  further  in  the  latter  direction,  where  it 
presents  the  trace  of  a  division  into  two  condyles ;  and  by  the  shallow  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  first  phalanx,  which  is  transversely  oblong,  and  consequentiy  has 
its  long  diameter  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
which  is  oblong  from  before  backwards.  We  see,  then,  that  an  articular  head, 
elongated  from  before  backwards,  is  adapted  to  a  transversely  oblong  cavity. 
This  arrangement  favours  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  well  as 
the  lateral  motions,  which  are  as  extensive  as  they  would  have  been,  had  all 
the  diameters  of  the  articular  surfaces  been  equal  to  those  which  are  actually 
the  longest 

It  is  on  account  of  the  lateral  flattening  of  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  that  in  amputations  at  these  joints  surgeons  make  choice  of  lateral  in 
preference  to  antero-posterior  flaps. 
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Meant  of  union.  On  account  of  the  disproportion  just  notioed  as  existing 
between  the  ardcular  sar&ces  of  this  joint,  the  glenoid  cayity  of  the  first 
phalanx  not  being  equal  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  articular  surfhoe  on  the 
metacarpal  bone,  that  cavity  is  provided  with  a  ligament,  called  the  (tnkrior 
Ugameni  (Ufjig,  75.)  by  Bichat,  but  which  I  would  denominate  the  giemnd  tiga- 
meni,  and  which  serves  principally  to  complete  the  cavity  of  reception.  This 
ligament  is  situated  on  tiie  pahnar  aspect  of  the  joint ;  it  is  very  thick,  and  as 
compact  as  cartilage ;  it  is  formed  by  intersecting  fibres,  and  is  continuous  by 
its  edges,  partly  with  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons,  partly  with  the  trans- 
verse metacarpal  ligaments,  but  chiefly  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint 
It  is  grooved  m  fixmt  to  correspond  with  the  flexor  tendons,  and  concave  be- 
hind to  fit  the  convexity  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  it  is  firmly  fixed 
by  its  lower  edge  to  the  anterior  marg^  of  the  phalangal  articular  surfaces, 
of  which  it  appears  to  form  the  continuation  ;  its  upper  edge  is  firee,  or  rather 
very  loosely  connected  by  some  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  inequalities  sur- 
mounting the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  in  front,  and  it  is  so  accurately 
adapted  to  the  contracted  neck  which  supports  the  head  of  this  bone,  that,  by 
this  arrangement  alone,  the  articular  surfaces  are  maintained  in  contact  But 
there  are  also  two  very  strong  lateral  Ugaments  (v,  figs,  78.  and  75.),  an  internal 
and  an  external.  These  ligaments  are  inserted,  not  into  the  lateral  depression 
existing  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  into  the  tu- 
bercles behind  this  depression ;  the  ligaments  thei^re  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  under  the  form  of  flattened  bands,  which  become 
broader,  and  terminate  in  the  glenoid  ligament  on  the  sides  of  the  phalanx. 

There  is  no  dorsal  ligament  properly  so  called ;  its  place  is  evidently  sup- 
plied by  the  corresponding  extensor  tendon  (vf^fig*  74.).  It  is  not  unoonmum 
to  see  a  small  fibrous  band  extending  from  die  anterior  surfieu^e  of  the  tendon, 
and  attached  to  the  metacarpal  end  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  synovial  capsule  is  extremely  loose,  especially  on  the  aspect  of  exten- 
sion :  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  tendon,  but  is  folded  upon  itself  during  exten- 
sion, and  is  stretched  during  flexion  :  it  lines  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  articular  cartilages. 

Metacarpal-phakmgal  articulation  of  the  thumb.  Two  sesamoid  bones  (x, 
figs,  73.  and  75.),  are  annexed  to  this  articulation  in  front,  and  are  constantly 
found  in  the  glenoid  ligament ;  they  afibrd  insertion  to  the  lateral  ligaments 
and  to  all  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

If  we  examine  these  articulations  in  connection,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
disposed  in  a  curved  line,  with  the  convexity  looking  downwards.  This  cur- 
vature is  slightly  interrupted  at  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone, 
which  is  not  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  index  and  the  middle  fingers. 

Mechanism  of  the  Metacarpo-phalangal  Articulations. 

We  shall  take  as  an  example  the  metacarpo-phalangal  articulation  of  the 
thumb.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  articular  surfaces,  it  is  evident  that  this 
articulation  can  execute  movements  in  four  principal  directions,  and  conse- 
quently those  of  circumduction  also.  From  a  simple  inspection  of  the  surfiiees 
it*  might  be  inferred  that  the  movement  of  flexion  must  be  very  extensive, 
whilst  that  of  extension  (or  flexion  backwards)  and  the  lateral  motions  of 
abduction  and  adduction  must  be  exceedingly  limited.  The  arrangement  of 
the  ligaments  amply  confirms  these  suppositions. 

In  flexion  the  first  phalanx  glides  forwards  upon  the  head  of  the  corre- 
sponding metacarpal  bone  ;  the  extensor  tendon  and  the  back  of  the  synovial 
capsule  are  stretched  by  the  projecting  head  of  this  bone  :  the  posterior  fibres 
of  the  lateral  ligaments  are  also  stretched ;  they  limit  the  movement  of  flexion, 
allowing  it  only  to  proceed  so  far  that  the  phalanx  forms  a  right  angle  with 
the  metacarpal  bone.  Lastly,  flexion  can  be  carried  somewhat  further  by  the 
thumb,  the  ring,  and  the  little  fingers  than  by  the  others.    In  extension  the 
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phalanx  glides  backwards  upon  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  supporting  it: 
this  head  corresponds  almost  entirely  with  the  glenoid  ligament.  The  posterior 
fibres  of  the  lateral  ligaments  are  relaxed,  and  the  anterior  stretched.  The 
motion  is  evidently  limited  by  these  anterior  fibres  and  by  the  glenoid  liga- 
ment, the  upper  edge  of  whidi  forms  with  them  a  narrow  ring  that  surrounds 
the  neck  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone.  - 

According  to  the  relative  size  of  this  ring,  and  the  comparative  looseness  of 
the  glenoid  ligament,  will  the  movement  of  extension  be  more  or  less  con- 
ndenible.  In  all  persons  it  may  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle 
behind ;  in  some,  until  a  right  angle  is  formed ;  and  in  a  few,  even  so  far  as  to 
produce  an  incomplete  luxation,  reducible  by  the  slightest  muscular  effort.  If 
extension  be  carried  beyond  these  limits  (for  which,  however,  considerable 
violence  is  necessary)  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  escftpes  from  the  kind 
of  collar,  formed  by  ihe  superior  border  of  the  glenoid  ligaments,  and  the  an- 
terior fibres  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  sometimes  by  extensively  lacerating  it, 
bat  at  others  only  by  stretching  it  very  much ;  in  both  cases  the  first  phalanx 
is  dislocated  backwards,  or  the  meta^Eirpal  bone  forwards.  When  the  collar 
is  not  torn,  reduction  is  almost  impossible,  because  the  glenoid  ligament  is  al- 
ways interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces. 

Adduction  and  abduction  consist  of  simple  lateral  glidings,  limited  by  the 
meeting  of  the  other  fingers. 

Articulations  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Fingers. 

These  are  pulley-like  joints,  or  perfect  angular  ginglymi.  There  are  two 
articulations  of  this  kind  in  each  finger,  but  only  one  in  tibe  thumb. 

Articuikw  surfouxs.  The  lower  end  of  the  first  phalanx,  flattened  from  be- 
fore backwards,  presents  a  trochlea,  broader  on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal 
aspect,  and  prolonged  much  further  in  front  than  behind.  The  trochlea  of  the 
phalanx  resembles  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  with  this  difference,  that  its  two 
condyles  are  not  separated  from  each  other.  The  upper  end  of  the  second 
phalanx,  also  flattened  from  before  backwards,  presents  two  small  glenoid 
cavities  separated  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge.  The  ridge  corresponds  to  the 
groove  of  the  pulley,  and  the  glenoid  cavities  to  the  two  condyles. 

Means  of  union.  1.  A  glenoid  ligament  (,y,Jig.  74.),  exactly  resembling  that 
which  exists  in  the  metacarpo-phalangal  articulations,  and  performing  the 
same  office  of  deepening  the  glenoid  cavity,  which  by  itself  only  imperfectly 
receives  the  pulley  of  the  first  phalanx.  2.  Two  lateral  ligaments^  an  internal  (z), 
and  an  external  (z'),  arranged  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lateral  liga- 
ments of  the  metacarpo-phalangal  articulations.  They  are  attached  to  tubercles 
situated  behind  the  lateral  depressions,  on  the  lower  end  of  the  first  phalanx, 
and  pass  obliquely  forwards,  to  be  inserted  both  into  the  glenoid  ligament  and 
the  second  phalanx.  There  is  no  posterior  ligament,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  the  extensor  tendon.  This  tendon  is  disposed  in  a  peculiar  manner :  in  gen- 
eral, it  gives  off  a  prolongation  (w)  from  its  anterior  aspect,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  second  phalanx,  so  that  this  bone  presents  a  some- 
what similar  arrangement  behind,  as  it  does  in  front  with  the  flexor  tendon. 

The  synovial  capsule  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  metacarpo-phalangal 
joints.  The  foregoing  description  applies  equally  well  to  the  articulation  of 
the  second  with  tihe  third  phalanx.  There  is  often  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the 
substance  of  the  glenoid  ligament  of  the  two  phalangal  joints  of  the  thumb. 

Mechanism  of  the  Phalanges. 

The  fingers  are  essentially  the  organs  of  prehension  and  of  touch.  In  the 
mechanism  of  touch  the  fingers  are  moved  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and 
are  moulded  upon  even  their  slightest  inequalities,  sometimes  acting  together, 
sometimes  separately,  seizing  and  moving  between  them,  as  between  the  blades 
of  sentient  forceps,  even  the  most  delicate  objects.  For  the  performance  of  tbA& 
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function  great  mobility  must  be  conjoined  with  ^eat  precision  of  movement 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  bodies,  of  retaining,  repulsing,  or 
breaking  them,  as  well  as  of  acting  as  the  means  of  attack  and  defence,  consi- 
derable power  is  required  ;  all  which  qualities  are  united  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  hand.  Observe  the  number  of  the  fingers  and  their  complete  isolation,  so 
that  they  can  act  either  together  or  separately,  and  even  in  opposite  directions. 
Notice  the  number  of  th&  phalanges,  llieir  successive  decrease  in  size,  and  the 
fiu^ility  with  which  they  can  be  separated  or  made  to  approach  each  other,  so  as 
to  be  applied  around  spherical  bodies.  Note  also  the  inequality  of  the  fiiigers 
in  length  and  power,  enabling  each  to  act  a  determinate  part  in  prehension ; 
and  above  all,  remark  the  shortness  of  the  thimib,  which  only  reaches  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finder ;  but  which,  placed  as  it  is  upon  a  plane 
anterior  to  the  rest,  and  endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of  mobility,  can  be  op- 
posed  to  all  t\^  fingers  together,  to  each  fiiiger  separately,  and  to  every  phalanx 
of  each,  thus  constituting  the  principal  blade  of  the  sentient  forceps  represented 
by  the  hand ;  for,  being  more  strongly  constructed,  and  provided  with  more 
powerful  muscles  than  the  other  fingers,  it  in  some  degree  counterbalances  them 
alL 

Mechanism  of  the  Phalangal  Articulations. 

From  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces,  which  form  a  miniature  representa- 
tion of  the  knee,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  motions  of  which  these  joints  are 
capable  are  flexion  and  extension.  Th^Q' flexion  of  the  second  upon  the  first 
phalanx  is  as  extensive  as  it  could  possibly  be,  for  it  is  only  limited  by  the 
meeting  of  the  anterior  surfaces  of  these  bones.  The  amount  o£  flexion  of  the 
third  phalanx  upon  the  second  is  less  considerable..  The  extension  of  ihe  second 
phalanx  upon  the  first,  and  that  of  the  third  upon  the  second,  are  limited,  as  in 
the  metacarpo-phalangal  joints,  by  the  anterior  glenoid  and  the  lateral  ligaments. 
This  motion  of  the  phalanges  is  extremely  slight ;  I  have  never  seen  them 
carried  further  back  than  to  form  a  straight  line. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  follows  that,  as  regards  its  movements,  each 
finger  represents  a  shortened  or  miniature  limb ;  that,  at  its  articulation  with  the 
metacarpus,  it  is  capable  of  motions  in  every  direction,  and  also  of  circumduc- 
tion ;  that,  from  the  joints  between  the  phalanges,  it  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  strong,  extensive,  and  accurate  flexion  ;  and  that,  from  the  double  bending 
of  the  second  upon  the  first,  and  the  third  upon  the  second  phalanges,  the  fingers 
represent  a  true  hook  for  seizing  and  clinging  to  external  objects. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  INFERIOR  OR  ABDOMINAL  EXTREBdITIES. 

Articulations  of  the  pelvis.  —  Coxo-femoral.  —  Knee-joint.  —  Peroneo-tibiaL  — 
Ankle-joint  —  Of  (he  tarsus,  —  Tarso-metatarsal.  —  Of  the  toes. 

Articulations  of  the  Pelvis  (Jigs.  76,  77.)' 

The  articulations  of  the  pelvis  are,  1.  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis ;  2.  the  sym- 
physis pubis;  and  3.  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulation.  The  last  has  been  al- 
ready described  with  the  other  articidations  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Sacro-iliac  Symphysis. 

Preparation.  1.  Detach  the  pelvis  from  the  rest  of  the  trunk;  2.  saw  through 
the  horizontal  ramus  and  arch  of  the  pubes  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis ;  3.  dislocate  the  os  innominatum  of  one 
side ;  4.  dissect  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  upon  the 
other ;  5.  then  make  a  horizontal  section  of  that  articulation,  dividing  it  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  half. 
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The  Baero-iliae  ttrtiaolation  belong*  to  the  class  of  EjmphjgM  or  ampU-ar- 

The  articatar  tarfitees  are  fbrmed  on  the  sacnmi  and  oa  innominatom,  and 
ire  partlj  contiguonH  and  partly  cxmlianooB,  The  contiguoua  snrfcce*  of  tbeie 
no  bones  are  anterior  lo  theouerB,  and  are  shaped  like  an  ear,  with  the  cod  rex 
edge  turned  fonrards  ;  hence  thej  are  called  the  aancular  snr&cea.  The  part* 
wbich  are  rendered  continnong  by  means  of  ligamentoos  fibres  consist  of  the 
enUre  space  comprised  between  (he  auricalar  portion  and  the  posterior  border 
of  the  OB  ionominatum,  and  of  all  the  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  not  occu- 
pied by  the  aaricnlar  fecetle.  The  conlinuons  portions  are  both  marked  with 
very  nigged  eminences  and  depressions.  These  articntar  sarfaces  are  aJso  re- 
markable fi'oni  being  sinnons  and  alternately  concave  and  convex,  and  fVom 
Iheir  preseoting  a  well-marked  obliquity  in  two  directions,  <iz.  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  before  backwards  and  inwards,  so  that  the  sacmm  is,  as 
il  were,  wedged  between  the  ossa  innominata  both  in  a  vertical  and  an  antero- 
posterior direction. 

Meaiu  ofvnioit.  The  anricnlar  snrfecea  are  covered  with  cartilage,  which 
is  thicker  upon  the  sacrura  than  on  the  os  innominatum,  and  U  remarkable  Ibr 
il»  roughness  of  its  surface,  whioh  contrasts  with  the  smooth  appearance  of 
oilier  articular  cartilages.  There  is  a  distinct  synovial  membrane  in  thisjoini 
ID  (he  infimt  andpregnant  female,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  detected  in  the  adult 
iDddieag«d.  The  ligaments  are,  1.  anant(TiorHU7ro-iIiac(^(Mneii((6,,^.76, 
77.)  —  a  very  thin  layer  which 
passes  in  front  of  this  articulation, 
c.  and  composed  of  fibres  stretched 
transversely  from  the  pacrum  to 
the  iliom.  2.  A  svperior  aacro-Uiae 
Ugamaitiitfig.  S2.)  — averythick 
bundle,  extending  transversely 
from  the  base  of  the  sacrnm  to  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  ilium. 
3.  An  interotaeovs  ligament,  which 
forms  the  strongest  bondof  union 
I  in  this  joint,  composed  of  a  great 
\  number  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
stretched  horizontally  from  the 
iliom  to  the  sacrum,  crossing  each 
other,  and  filling  up  almost  the 
whole  of  the  deep  excavation  com- 
prised between  the  two  bones ;  these  fibres  leave  small  intervals  between  them 
shich  are  occupied  bj  fet,  and  traversed  by  numerous  small  veins.  One  of 
these  bundles  merits  a  special  description  :  it  consists  of  a  long  and  strong  bend 
eitending  almost  vertically  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilinm  to  a  thick  tubercle  on  the  tiiird  sacral  vertebra  ;  It  may  be  called  the 
puterror  vertical sa^TO'UitK  ligament.  4.  Th^Uio-hanbar  ligament  {c.  Jigs.  76,77.) 
may  be  considered  4S  bdonging  to  this  joint  j  it  extendi  from  the  summit  of 
ibe  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  ta  the  thickest  part  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  that  is,  to  the  enlargement  situated  about  two  inches  in  front 
of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine.     It  is  a  thick  and  very  strong  triangular 

Symphysis  Pubis. 

Preparation.     This  requires  no  special  directions  :  only,  i 
uquainted  with  the  respective  extent  of  the  contignous  and  co 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  horizontal  section,  and  also  a  vertical  one  from  before 
bach  weirds. 

The  articular  mr/aeei  <ie,fig.  77.)  are  oval,  having  their  longest  diameters 
directed  vertically  ;  they  are  flat  and  obliquely  cut  frvm  behind  forwards  da^ 


n  order  to  become 
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outwards.  They  are  therefore  separated  by  a  triangular  interval,  the  base  of 
which  is  directed  forwards,  and  the  apex  backwards.  We  should  observe  con- 
cerning this  articulation,  that  there  are  many  varieties  in  the  respectiye  extent 
of  the  contiguous  and  continuous  portions  of  the  articular  sorfiMses.  Some- 
times they  are  almost  wholly  continuous ;  at  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  nearly  altogether  contiguous.  I  have  observed  diis  latter  dispontion  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  in  the  symphysis  of  a  young  woman  who  died  in  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 

The  nuana  of  tmitm  are  the  following: — 4.  An  anterior  parMr  HgamaU 
(4,  Jig.  76 .)  —  a  very  thin  fibrous  layer,  the  posterior  portion  of  wnich  is  blended 
widi  the  interosseous  ligament :  it  is  composed  of  fibres  extending  ttam  the  tV^ 
of  each  06  pubis  obliquely  to  the  anterior  surfigu^  of  the  opposite  pabic  hone;  those 
from  the  left  side  pass  in  front  of  those  from  the  rig^t  2.  A  poeterior  pMc 
ligament,  extremely  thin,  and  covering  ihe  prominence  formed  by  the  ossa  pu- 
bis behind,  at  the  place  of  their  articiUation.  This  prominence,  which  is  Tery 
marked  in  old  subjects,  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  jutting  out  of  the  posterior 
table  of  the  bone  luck  wards,  apparently  caused  by  the  pressure  of  one  articular 
surface  upon  the  other ;  these  sur&ces  being,  as  we  have  described,  in  contact 
behind,  but  separate  in  fi-ont  In  a  female  who  died  of  peritonitis  soon  after 
delivery,  I  found  this  posterior  prominence  of  the  pubes  forming  a  sort  of  spine 
of  some  lines  in  diameter  from  before  backwards.  3.  A  wperior  pMc  Uga- 
ment  {e,fig,  76.),  very  thick,  and  continuous  on  each  side  widi  a  fibrous  cord, 
that  covers  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  pubis,  and  effaces  its  irreg^ularities.  4.  An 
inferior  pubic  or  triangular  ligament  (f,fig.  76.),  which  is  exceedingly  strong; 
it  forms  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  is  com- 
posed of  interlacing  fibres  :  this  ligament  renders  the  angle  fbrmed  by  the  ossa 
pubis  obtuse,  and  gives  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  that  regular  curve  presented  by 
it  to  the  head  of  the  foetus  during  labour.  5.  An  interosseous  ligament  (e^fig*  77.),' 
which  occupies  the  whole  non-contiguous  portion  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
and  varies  greatly  in  thickness  in  different  individuals.  This  ligament  forms 
the  principal  means  of  union  between  the  bones  of  the  pubes,  and  is  composed 
of  fibres,  which  cross  each  other  like  those  of  the  intervertebral  substances. 

Of  the  Sub-pubic  or  Obturator  Membrane,  and  the  Sacro-^cicttic  Ligament 

We  include  the  description  of  the  obturator  and  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
in  the  account  of  the  articulations  of  the  pelvis,  simply  remarking  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  considered  true  ligaments,  but  rather  aponeuroses,  which  serve 
to  complete  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  without  contributing  any  thing  to  the 
strength  of  its  articulations.  Perhaps  they  are  also  useful  during  the  progress 
of  labour,  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  tiie  soft  parts  of  the  mother  between 
the  head  of  the  child  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

Sub-pubic  or  obturator  membrane  (jg^figs.  76,  77.).  This  membrane  closes 
the  obturator  (sub-pubic)  foramen  excepting  at  its  upper  part,  where  we  find  a 
notch,  by  which  the  groove  for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves  is  converted  into 
a  cansiL  The  external  half  of  its  circumference  is  attachedto  the  corresponding 
mar^n  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  the  internal  half  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium ;  its  two  surfaces  give  attachment  to  the 
obturator  muscles.  It  is  composed  of  aponeurotic  bundles  interlaced  in  eyery 
direction. 

Sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  These  are  divided  into  the  great  and  the  smaU:  we 
apply  the  term  ligaments  to  them  rather  on  account  of  their  fasciculated  shape 
than  from  their  use,  which  scarcely  has  reference  to  the  union  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  (I,  figs.  76,  77.)  arises  from  a  ridge  situ- 
ated on  the  internal  lip  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  also  from  the  as- 
cending ramus  of  the  same  bone,  by  a  curved  margin  of  considerable  extent, 
having  its  concavity  directed  upwards,  which,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  bone,  forms  a  groove  for  the  protection  of  the  internal  pudic 
vessels  and  nerves.   Inimediately  after  its  origin,  from  its  fibres  being  collected 
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together,  it  becomes  very  orttow  ud  thick,  and  ia  directed  opwardi  and 
imrirdB ;  it  then  expuidi  considerabl;,  snd  ia  inserted  into  tbe  edges  of  the 
ncnmi  wid  coccp:,  and  ctcd  aMghtly  into  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  crest  of  ^e  ilium.  Its 
apper  edge  is  conttnaons  with  the  Bponeorosis. 
extending  over  the  pyrifonnia  mnscle.  It  ia 
,  covered  by  the  glateos  m«Timin,  to  which  it  if- 
i\  fords  insertions,  and  is  sitwUed  posteriorly  to 
)i  the  small  sacro-sciatic  liaament. 

ThtsmaU  tacTt)-iciaiieligameKt(m,figM.76,77,'), 
placed  in  front  of  the  preceding,  >tuid  ex- 
tremely tian,  uiaes  from  tbe  Bmnniit  of  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  passes  inwards,  and  be- 
>  coming  thinner,  is  lost  npon  the  anterior  sur&ce 
of  the  great  sacrO'SciatiG  ligament  The  two 
sacro-Bciatic  ligaments  divide  the  great  aacro- 
sciatic  notch  into  two  distinct  (bramlna :  the 
apper  (n.Jig.  77.)  is  very  large,  and  tiiqied  like 
s  triangle  with  the  angles  rounded  ofi^  and  is  in 
I  great  ineaanre  filled  ap  by  the  coccygeos  and  pyriformis  muscles ;  it  gives 
nas^e  also  to  the  great  and  small  sciatic  nerves,  to  the  iscbiatic  vessels  and  to 
Ae^ntesl  and  internal  pndic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  to  a  lai^  quantity  of  eel- 
Alar  time-  That  form  of  hernia  which  ia  called  tdatic  takes  place  throngh 
this  (bramen.  The  lower  (a,7y.  77.)  is  mnch  tmaller  it  is  ntnated  between 
the  i^nne  and  taberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  nves  passage  to  the  obturator  in- 
Kmos  mtiscle,  and  to  the  internal  podic  vessds  and  nerves. 

MecAanism  ^tke  PelvU. 

The  mechamsm  of  the  pelvis  should  be  regarded  in  jbnr  distinct  points  of 
new :  —  1.  as  affording  protection  to  the  contained  viscera;  3.  in  relation  to 
Ihe  part  which  it  perfbrms  in  the  mechanism  of  standing  snd  progresuon ;  3.  in 
connection  with  the  phenomena  of  parturition ;  and  4.  in  reference  to  the  motions 
vhtch  take  place  at  its  articulations  with  odier  bonee,  and  those  between  its 
own  component  parts. 

1.  Mechartirm  of  the  pdvit  ctmtidertd  as  a  protectii^  tincture.  The  following 
ire  the  conditions  in  the  etmctore  of  the  pelvis,  having  reference  to  its  office 
IB  a  protector  of  tbe  contained  viscera. ; — I.  behind;  the  presence  of  the  Sacrum, 
•hich  is  itself  protected,  as  well  as  the  nerves  that  pass  throu(^  it,  by  the  great 
prominence  of  the  posterior  iliac  tuberosities  which  project  considerably  be- 
jond  it ;  2.  on  the  sides,  by  the  Crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  prominence  of  the 
trochanters,  which  so  often  preserve  the  pelvis  from  external  violence ;  3.  in 
front,  the  means  of  protec^on  are  much  less  efficacious,  in  consequence  of  the 
T«at  notch  which  is  situated  in  this  repon. 

The  partial  absence  of  the  bony  parietes  in  front  has  reference  to  the  great 
TsriationB  in  size  which  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  can  undergo,  snd  which  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  osseons  cincture,  incapable  of 
dilatation.  The  absence  of  bony  walls  in  tbe  situation  of  the  three  great 
notches,  presented  by  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  is  also  nnfavourable  to  its  so- 
lidity ;  bat  it  has  many  oflier  important  uses,  particularly  in  the  mecbeoism  (tf 
labour.  The  pelvis,  especially  at  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  most,  exposed  to 
injury,  is  enabled  to  resist  external  violence  by  virtue  of  its  vaulted  construc- 
tion. Part  of  the  impulse  also  Is  lost  in  producing  the  slight  degree  of  ghding 
motion  permitted  al  tbe  symphysis  pubis.  Where,  however,  the  power  of  re- 
tistance  possessed  by  the  pelvis  is  overcome,  it  wiU  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
parts  most  liable  to  iHcture  are  tbe  ascending  rami  of  the  ischia  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  descending  rami  of  the  ossa  pubis. 

3.  Mecianitni  of  Ae  pdvit  tcilJi  regard  to  tlaiuling  and  pngrewioit.    The  part 
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performed  by  the  pelvis  in  standing  is  connected  with  the  transmission  of  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
sacrum,  which  rests  upon  the  ossa  innominata.  We  should  add,  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  weight  is  directly  transmitted  to  the  femora  by  the  iliac  bones, 
which  support  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  regard  to  this  I  would  re- 
mark, that  the  breadth  and  separation  of  the  iliac  fossse  in  man,  as  compared 
with  other  animals,  have  an  evident  relation  to  his  erect  posture. 

The  following  arrangements  should  be  noted  as  being  concerned  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  weight  by  means  of  the  sacrum : — 1.  The  great  size  of  that  bone, 
affording  evidence  of  the  destination  of  man  for  the  erect  posture.  2.  The  ob- 
tuse angife  at  which  the  sacrum  unites  with  the  vertebral  column,  peculiar  to 
the  human  species,  and  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a  decomposition  <k  the  force 
transmitted  by  the  spine.  Part  of  the  momentum  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  column,  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  the  sacro- 
vertebral  angle,  at  the  expense  of  the  flexibility  of  the  inter-articular  cartilage ; 
the  rest  is  transmitted  to  the  sacrum,  and  then  to  the  lower  extremities.  3.  The 
double  wedge  shape  of  the  sacrum  itself.  In  order  to  understand  the  advantage 
arising  from  this  form,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  first,  that  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  is  transmitted  in  the  axis  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sacrum,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  direction  of  a  line  sloping  downwards  and  backwards :  from 
this  it  follows,  that  the  sacrum  must  have  a  tendency  to  be  displaced  either 
downwards  or  backwards,  but  the  displacement  downwards  is  prevented  by  the 
position  of  the  ossa  innominata,  which  are  nearer  to  each  other  below  than 
above.  The  displacement  backwards  is  obviated  by  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  same  bones  backwards  and  inwards,  whilst  the 
obliquity  of  the  sacrum  itself  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  is  broader  in 
front  than  behind.  *  4.  The  distance  intervening  between  the  sacro-iliac  and 
the  coxo-femoral  articulations.  The  articulation  of  the  vertebral  column  with 
the  pelvis  being  situated  at  the  back  part  of  that  cavity,  while  those  of  the  fe- 
mora are  situated  towards  the  front,  the  distance  between  them  increases  the 
space  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  oscillate,  without  being  carried  so  f^ 
forward  as  to  pass  beyond  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  coxo-femorai 
articulation  to  the  base  of  support 

In  quadrupeds  the  haunch  bones  are  placed  in  almost  the  same  plane  as  the 
vertebral  column.  The  foetus  and  new-bom  infant  somewhat  resemble  the 
lower  animals  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  in  the  human  subject  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  quadruped  during  the  first  year  oi 
existence. 

The  weight  received  by  the  sacrum  and  transmitted  to  the  haunch  bones  is 
divided,  sometimes  equally  and  sometimes  unequally,  between  the  sacro-iliac 
symphyses.  One  portion  of  the  impulse  calls  into  action  the  mobility  of  the 
symphyses,  and  the  remainder  is  transmitted  to  the  cotyloid  cavities.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  this  transmission  is  effected  along  the  triangular 
prismatic  columns,  which  form  the  sides  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  the 
thickest  and  strongest  parts  of  that  structure.  During  the  sitting  posture^  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  which  from 
their  great  size  are  well  fitted  to  support  it.  As  these  processes  are  situated 
in  a  plane  very  near  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk 
has  a  tendency  to  fall  behind  the  basis  of  support  represented  by  them  j  and 
therefore  it  is  easy  to  push  an  individual  backwards  when  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture. The  mode  in  which  the  pelvis  resists  violence,  applied  to  the  tuberosities 

*  Without  admitting  that  the  influences  to  uhich  the  sacrum  is  subjected  have  a  tendency 
to  force  it  backwards,  as  well  an  downwards,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  eiUier  the  use  of  its 
being  shaped  like  a  wedge,  with  the  base  turned  forwards,  or  of  that  powerful  apparatus  of  pos- 
terior ligaments  which  can  onJy  resist  its  dislocation  backwards.  The  idea  uiat  these  forces 
tend  to  press  it  forwards,  is  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  the  uniting  media ;  for 
the  sacro-iliac  symphyses  are  only  maintained  in  front  by  a  very  thin  ligamentous  layer,  vod 
the  breadth  of  the  space  between  the  iliac  bones  is  also  greater  in  front  uian  behind ;  dream- 
stances  that  would  evidently  facilitate  displacement  forwards. 
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of  the  ischia  in  fiiUs,  is  somewhat  connected  with  its  mechanism  as  adapted  to 
the  sitting  posture.  The  shock  is,  in  these  cases,  transmitted  directly  upwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  acetabula,  the  lower  hemispheres  of  which  offer  resist- 
ance like  two  arches :  from  the  acetabula  the  impulse  is  communicated  back- 
wards by  the  thick  columns  extending  from  behind  these  cavities  to  the  sacro- 
iliac symphyses;  and  forwards,  to  &e  symphysis  pubis:  so  that  falls  upon 
the  tuberosities  are  almost  always  accompanied  with  painful  concussion  both 
of  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  symphyses. 

In  order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pelvis  in  stand- 
ing, we  must  examine  its  mode  of  resistance  in  falls  upon  the  knees  or  soles 
of  the  feet.  In  this  case,  the  shock  is  communicated  from  below  upwards  to 
the  upper  halves  of  the  cotyloid  cavities,  which  are  supported  by  the  prismatic 
columns  already  described.  The  anterior  part  of  each  acetabulum  presents  a 
large  notch,  and  is  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  transmission  of  these  shocks ; 
80  also  is  the  very  thin  lamina,  constituting  the  bottom  or  inner  wall  of  the 
cavity,  which  can  only  suffer  compression  in  £edls  upon  the  great  trochanter. 

During  progression  the  pelvis  affords  to  each  thigh  idtemately  a  solid 
Mcrum,  and  receives  itself  a  fixed  point  of  support  from  the  femur  of  that  leg 
which  rests  upon  the  ground.  While  one  side  of  the  pelvis  is  thus  supported 
upon  one  of  the  thigh  bones,  the  other  side  is  projected  forwards.  These  al- 
ternate movements  of  projection  of  either  side  of  the  pelvis  are  much  more 
marked  in  the  female  thsm  in  the  male,  and  take  place  at  the  coxo-femoral 
articulation  of  the  limb  resting  upon  the  ground. 

3.  Mechanism  of  the  pelvis  icith  regard  to  parturition.  The  art  of  midwifery 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  study  of  the  pelvis ;  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  true  conception  of  the  mechanism  of  natural  labour,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  axes  of  the  pelvis,  its  dimensions  as  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  fcetus,  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  the  inclined  planes  of  the  true 
pelvis,  the  diameters  of  the  brim  and  the  outlet,  and  the  malformations  to 
which  it  is  liable,  Any  lengthened  detsdls  upon  these  points  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  I  shall  only  remark,  1.  that  the  existence  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
is  peculiar  to  the  human  species ;  and  2.  that  the  sciatic  notches  and  the 
obturator  foramina  are  not  only  useful  from  economising  weight,  but  also  be- 
cause, corresponding  as  they  do  to  the  obli(pie  diameters  of  the  head  of  the  fcetus 
during  parturition,  they  render  less  painM  the  pressure  attendant  upon  that 
proeess. 

4.  Mechanism  of  the  pelvis  with  regard  to  its  own  movements.  The  intrinsic 
movements  of  the  pelvis  are  very  obscure,  being  confined  to  mere  gliding 
motions,  the  production  of  which  destroys  part  of  the  momentum  from  any 
external  violence.  The  mobility  of  the  intrinsic  articulations  of  the  pelvis  is 
considerably  increased  during  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  so  that  the 
coccyx  may  be  pressed  backwards,  causing  an  increase  of  five  or  six  lines  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  outlet ;  whilst  the  symphysis  pubis  *  be- 
comes susceptible  of  a  slight  separation,  which  increases  (in  a  very  slight 
degree,  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  to  merit  notice)  the  dimensions  of  the  brim 
of  this  cavity. 

The  extrinsic  movements  of  the  pelvis  are  those  of  flexion,  extension,  la- 
teral inclination,  and  rotation :  these  are  performed  upon  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, and  are  all  very  limited.  The  motions  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs 
are  very  considerable :  they  will  be  examined  with  the  mechanism  of  the  hip 
joint 

CoxO-FEMORAL  ARTICULATION   {fig.  76.). 

Preparation,     Remove  with  care  all  the  muscles  that  surround  the  joint, 

«  In  a  female,  seventy- nine  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  nineteen  children,  I  fomid  the 
symphysis  pubis  extremely  moveable :  the  two  articular  surfaces  were  contiguous ;  the  inferior 
ligament  had  disappeared ;  and  a  very  thick  fibrous  capsule  of  recent  formanon  surrounded  the 
articular  surfoces  In  front,  above,  ana  below,  being  inserted  at  some  distance  from  them. 
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preserving  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris.    This  articulation  is 
the  tjTpe  of  the  order  enarthronst  heing  a  true  baU  and  socket  joint. 

The  curticular  surfaces  are  the  Mnuar  head  of  the  Jjemur,  and  the  cotyloid 
cavity  of  the  os  innominatiun.  There  is  a  striking  difference  hetween  this 
joint  and  that  of  the  shoulder,  as  far  as  regards  the  size  of  the  articular  head 
and  the  depth  of  the  articular  cavity.  Both  of  the  sur&ces  above-named  are 
covered  with  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  two  depressions,  one  of  which 
is  situated  on  the  bead  of  the  femur,  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid 
cavity  ;  the  latter  is  filled  with  a  reddish  adipose  tissue,  improperly  called  the 
cotyloid  gland.  It  is  analogous  to  the  adipose  tissue  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  all  the  joints :  its  use  is  not  well  known ;  perhaps  it  is  intended  to 
protect  the  thin  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity -from  the  effects  of  shocks  or 
pressure. 

Means  of  union.  The  cotyloid  ligaments  (n.  Jig.  76.).  This  ligament  is  attached 
to  the  margin  of  ther  acetabulum,  which  it  as  it  were  completes  :  it  augments 
the  depth  of  the  cavity,  and  renders  smooth  its  sinuous  and  notched  circum- 
ference. It  is  of  greater  size  at  the  notches  than  in  any  other  part :  by  its 
means  the  irregularities  of  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  are  efBaced,  and  the 
deep  notch  in  front  and  below  is  converted  into  a  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  to  the  fatty  tissue  and  the  interarticular  ligament 

It  is  much  thicker  above  and  behind  than  below  and  in  fh)nt,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely against  the  first  two  points  that  the  head  of  the  femur  constantly  presses. 
It  is  also  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  the  diameter  of  its  free  borders  is 
smaller  than  that  by  which  it  is  attached,  and  this  circumstance  assists  in 
some  degree  in  retaining  the  head  of  the  &mur  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.  It 
consists  of  fibres  which  arise  successively  from  all  points  of  the  circumference 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  interlace  at  very  acute  angles.  This  interlacement  is 
especially  visible  in  the  situation  of  the  great  anterior  notch,  where  the  fibres 
may  be  seen  arising  from  each  side  of  the  notch,  and  passing  across  each  other. 

The  capsular  or  orbictdar  ligament  (/),  fig.  76.).  This  represents  a  fibrous 
sac  having  two  openings^  by  one  of  which  it  embraces  the  acetabulum,  outside 
the  cotyloid  ligament,  whilst  the  other  surrounds  the  neck  Of  the  femur.  The 
femoral  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament  requires  to  be  carefully  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  difference  between  fractures  within,  and  frac- 
tures beyond,  the  capsule.  This  insertion  is  so  arranged  that  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  joint,  it  corresponds  with  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  while  )>e- 
neath  it  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  external  with  the  two  internal  thirds 
of  the  neck.  The  length  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  exactly  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  its  insertions,  excepting  at  the  inner  part,  where  it  is  much 
more  loose.  Hence  the  extent  of  the  motion  of  abduction,  which  is  so  re- 
markable in  some  jugglers  that  they  are  able  to  separate  their  legs,  until  they 
form  right  angles  with  the  body,  without  producing  dislocation. 

The  thickness  of  this  ligament  is  not  equal  throughout :  it  is  greatest  above 
and  on  the  outside,  where  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  situated; 
it  is  less  thick  behind,  and  still  thinner  on  the  inside.  In  front,  the  capsule  is 
strengthened  by  a  bundle  of  fibres  stretched  obliquely  like  a  sling  fit>m  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  inside  of  the  base  of  the 
neck  of  the  femuf.  It  is  called  by  Bertin  the  anterior  and  superior  ligament 
{r,fig.  76.).  Within  this  bundle  the  capsule  is  often  imperfect,  and  permits  a 
communication  between  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  the  bursa  of 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles.  In  one  subject  that  I  dissected,  the  communi- 
cating orifice  was  so  large,  that  the  common  tendon  of  these  muscles  was  in 
immediate  contact  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  head  of  the  femur ;  the 
tendon  itself  being  split  into  several'-bands,  some  of  which  had  been  lacerated, 
and  as  it  were  worn  away  by  friction. 

The  external  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  in  relation  with  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles  in  front,  being  separated  from  them  by  a  bursa  at  the  upper 
part,  and  giving  insertion  to  many  of  their  fibres  below     On  the  inside,  it  is 
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in  relation  with  the  obturator  extemns  and  the  pectinens;  on  the  outside 
with  the  gluteus  minimus ;  behind  with  the  quadratus  femoris,  the  gemelli, 
the  pyriformis,  and  the  obturator  intemus.  The  internal  surface  is  Imed  by 
the  synovial  membrane. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint  differs  from  the  generality  of  such 
stmctores  in  being  of  a  dull  white,  instead  of  a  pearly  white  colour  and  in 
.  bemg  composed  of  irregularly  interlaced  instead  of  parallel  fibres.  I  have 
also  observed  a  very  remarkable  fact,  apparently  overlooked  by  anatomists, 
yiz.  that  it  is  extremely  thin  at  both  its  orifices,  but  especially  at  the  lower ; 
that  near  this  insertion  it  is  strengthened  by  some  circular  fibres  which  em- 
brace the  neck  of  the  bone  like  a  collar,  but  without  adhering  to  it ;  and  that 
in  its  different  movements  this  sort  of  collar  rolls  round  the  neck,  but  is  re- 
tained in  its  place  by  small  bundles  of  fibres  reflected  from  the  capsule  upon 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  which  raise  the  synovial  membrane  from  the  surface. 

The  interarticular  or  round  ligament  (t,  Jig.  76.).  This  ligament  arises  from 
the  depression  on  the  head  of  the  femur,  becomes  wider,  and  divides  into  two 
handles,  which  are  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  cotyloid  notch.  The  thickness  and 
the  strength  of  this  interarticular  ligament  are  extremely  variable ;  sometimes 
it  adheres  to  one  edge  only  of  the  notch ;  sometimes  it  consists  merely  of  a 
few  ligamentous  fibres,  contained  within  the  substance  of  the  reflected  synovial 
membrane ;  sometimes  there  is  nothing  but  a  fold  of  that  membrane  which 
may  be  torn  by  the  slightest  force;  and  lastly,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
it  is  altogether  wanting. 

The  aynomal  membrane  lines  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, the  two  non-adhering  surfaces  of  ^e  cotyloid  ligament,  and  that  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  contained  within  the  joint ;  it  embraces  the  round  liga- 
ment, and  sends  off  a  prolongation  from  it  to  the  fatty  nxatter,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  acetabulum,  an  arrangement  which  led  the  older  anatomists  to  belie'^^e  that 
the  round  ligament  was  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity 

Mechanism  of  the  Coxo-femoral  Articulation. 

Like  all  enarthroses,  the  coxo-femoral  articulation  can  execute  movements 
of  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation. 

1.  In^flexion,  the  head  of  the  femur  rolls  in  the  cotyloid  cavity  around  an 
imaginary  axis  corresponding  with  that  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.     The  lower 
end  of  the  femur  is  carried  from  behind  forwards,  and  describes  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  represented  by  the  shaft  of  the  bone.     In  the  me- 
chanism of  this  movement,  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  the  effect  of  substituting 
a  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  of  that  bone  upon  a  fixed  point,  in  which  there 
is  no  tendency  to  displacement,  for  a  very  extensive  movement  backwards  and 
forwards,  which  woidd  otherwise  have  been  necessary,  and  in  which  the  sur- 
£Eu;e8  would  have  been  liable  to  separation  from  each  other.    We  can  indeed 
scarcely  believe  that  luxation  would  be  possible  during  this  motion,  although 
it  can  be  carried  so  far  that  the  ftont  of  the  thigh  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  brought  in  contact. 

2.  Extension  is  effected  by  the  same  mechanism,  but  such  is  the  obliquity  of 
the  acetabulum,  which  looks  both  forwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  that 
when  the  femur  is  in  the  vertical  direction,  the  head  projects  and  carries  for- 
wards the  fibrous  capsule.  The  anterior  reinforcing  bundle  is  stretched.  The 
psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  perform  the  office  of  an  active  ligament.  Luxations 
of  the  femur  forwards  are  not  conmion,  for  the  movement  of  extension  is  limited 
by  the  meeting  of  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur ;  and  the  ligament  and  muscles  above  named  also  tend  to  counteract  it 

3  and  4.  The  mechanism  of  adduction  and  abduction  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  preceding  movements,  where  the  articulation  forms  the  centre 
of  a  circle  described  by  the  femur,  the  radius  of  which  is  measured  by  a  line 
stretched  fh>m  the  head  of  the  bone  to  the  space  between  the  condyles.    In 
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eUnluctwn,  the  head  of  the  femur  presses  against  the  inner  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament ;  and,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  this  ligament,  the  obliquity  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  interarticular  ligament,  this  move- 
ment may  be  carried  very  far  without  displacement,  and  is  only  limited  by  the 
meeting  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  with  the  rim  of  the  coty- 
loid cavity.  But  this  very  meeting  may  itself  become  the  cause  of  luxation, 
and  then  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  may  be  regarded  as  the  fblorum  of  a 
lever  of  the  first  order  with  unequal  arms,  the  whole  length  of  the  femur  being 
the  arm,  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  and  the  neck  of  the  bone,  that  by  which 
the  resistance  acts. 

In  adduction,  the  femur  moves  in  precisely  thb  opposite  direction:  this  motion 
is  limited  by  the  mutual  contact  of  the  two  thighs,  but  t)y  means  of  slight 
flexion  it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  throw  one  over  the  other.  The  great 
depth  of  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  the  stren^  of 
the  capsular  li^unent  in  the  same  directions,  would  seem  to  oppose  all  displace- 
ment. But  it  should  be  observed  that  falls  upon  the  knees  almost  always  happen 
during  adduction  of  the  thighs,  for  thb  is  an  instinctive  movement  of  preserv- 
ation. However  slight  the  adduction  may  be,  the  interarticular  ligament  is  of 
necessity  stretched ;  and  from  this  it  follows,  as  M.  Gerdy  has  remarked,  that 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  by  a  kind  of 
rolling  of  the  round  ligament  upon  it,  and  comes  to  press  against  the  fibrous 
capsule.  It  may  be  conceived  that  luxation  is  necessarily  pr^^eded  by  mptiire 
of  the  interarticular  ligament 

5.  Circumduction  consists  in  the  transition  from  one  of  these  motions  to 
another.  The  femur  circumscribes  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  in  the  joint, 
whilst  the  base  is  described  by  the  lower  end  of  that  bone* 

6.  Independently  of  the  movements  above  described,  the  coxo-femoral  ar- 
ticulation performs  motions  of  rotation.  This  movement  should  be  studied 
both  at  the  upper  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  femur.  At  the  upper  part  it  is 
a  motion  of  horizontal  displacement,  the  radius  being  represented  by  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  bone  ;  at  the  lower  part  it  is  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  femur, 
not  precisely  upon  itself,  but  upon  an  imaginary  axis  placed  on  the  inside  o^ 
and  parallel  to,  the  shaft.  It  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  rotation  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  this  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  that 
accident.  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  rotation  is  performed  from  without 
inwards,  or  from  within  outwards:  the  latter  is  the  more  extensive  and  more 
natural  movement ;  it  is  produced  by  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  therefore 
during  repose  the  point  of  the  foot  is  slightly  inclined  outwards. 

The  Knee  Joint  (Jigs,  78.  to  81.). 

Preparation,  1.  Make  a  crucial  incision  in  front  of  the  knee  and  dissect 
back  the  flaps.  2.  Detach  the  aponeurosis  of  the  thigh,  preserving  the  fibrous 
band,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  terisor  vagina  femoris.  3.  Remove 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps  on  the  sides  of  the  patella,  taking  care  to  avoid 
opening  the  synovial  capsule.  4.  Remove  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  torn 
downwards  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus.  5.  Re- 
move the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  behind,  and  also  the  gastrocnemiL  6. 
After  having  studied  the  ligaments  situated  around  the  synovial  capsule,  iso- 
late the  latter  as  much  as  possible  by  dissecting  off  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
the  ligamentum  patellae.  7.  Open  the  synovial  capsule  above  the  patella. 
8.  Make  a  horizontal  section  of  the  femur  immediately  above  the  condyles,  and 
a  vertical  section  from  before  backwards  between  tiie  condyles.  These  two 
sections  are  intended  to  expose  the  crucial  ligaments. 

The  articulation  of  the  knee  belongs  to  the  class  of  angular  ginglymi ,  it  is 
the  largest  and  most  complicated  joint  in  the  human  body. 

Articular  surfaces.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia  are  the  essential  constituents  of  this  joint,  which  is  completed  in  f^ont  by 
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the  pitellft.  The  «Tdenlar  inrfkee  of  the  Amur  i«  formed  in  front  bj  the 
trwhleai  and  behind  bj  the  two  condyles,  Kpanted  bv  the  intercoDdyleid 
jbm )  the  articnlar  inrftce  of  the  tibu  conaiata  of  the  glenoid  cavitiel,  aepo- 
med  b^  the  ^ne  of  the  tibU,  in  ih>nt  of  and  behind  which  are  aome  iiregtilar 
picjeetiona.  The  patella  preaeot*  two  ooncaie  lur&cea,  aeparai«d  fi'otn  each 
oIluT  hj  a  renioal  ridge  correaponding  to  the  groove  of  the  trochlea.  Theae 
nrftoea  ar«  all  eo*eKd  with  a  thick  lajer  <4'  cartilage.  It  ahould  be  re- 
nuked  whli  regard  to  the  knee-joint.  I.  that  the  articular  surihcee  are  rather 
pUeed  in  Jnxta-podUon,  than  jointed  together ;  S.  that  the  articulation  ii  in 
•me  meanire  donble,  ^ee  two  ver;  diitinct  ccndjlea  correapond  lo  two 
eqiaJly  d'-"-  ---■-'- 


tliEkiiee  i«  proridedwith  inter-articDlar oartUage*.    TLe,  .  .      .     .__, 

<[  •,  and  are  named  tram  their  figure  tmiliaiar  or  fal- 
:*--  *•  '  ci/ormeartUagei(ab,fig.-!8.).  Their  npper  anr- 
&oea,  correiponding  to  the  convexity  of  the  cou- 
dylee,  are  concave ;  their  exteroal  circomference  ia 
very  thick,  and  the  internal  sharp  and  thin:  they 
therefore  aiuit  in  deepening  the  concave  aor&caa 
of  the  tibia.  The  external  inter-arCicular  cartilage 
(a)_  covers  almoat  the  whole  of  the  external  gle- 
noid cavity  of  the  tibia,  forming  nearly  a  complete 
.  circle ;  while  the  internal  cartilage  ^)  leaves  a 

'^  great  part  of  the  correspondtog  cavity  uncovered. 
'^  Lt  tbi»  respect  the  inter-articular  cartilagea  of  the 
knee  difier  from  all  othcra  of  the  same  kind,  for 
they  do  not  establieh  a  complete  separation  of  the 
articular  surfiMes.  belweea  which  they  are  placed. 
The  external  Is  attached  by  both  estremities  be- 
tween the  two  projections  that  form  the  spine  of 
the  tibia ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  interoal 
cartilage  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  spioe,  and  the 
fonerior  extremity  behind  it ;  and  hence,  as  these  cartilages  are  inserted 
uto  the  tibia,  they  accompany  it  in  all  its  movements.  A  transverse  fibrous 
bnd,  radled  Uie  traiuverae  ligamtnt,  unitei  them  in  front ;  and  ttom  the  external 
inler-artieiilar  cartilage,  avery  thick  bundle  of  fibres  proceedabackwardf,  which 
tils  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
behind  it  into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur. 

The  meant  of  union  are  two  lateral,  a  posterior,  an  anterior,  two  crucial  liga- 
UDtB,  and  a  aynovial  capsule. 

The  txtenad  latertd  ligaaeitt  (a,  Jigt.  79  and  80.)  extends  from  a  amall  emi- 
iMDce,  which  aeparates  two  depressions  on  the  back  part  of  the  external  tuber- 
osity of  the  femur,  to  the  outside  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  This  ligament  has 
the  rounded  form,  and  the  appearance  of  a  tendon;  it  is  sitnated  in  front  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  covers  it  below,  and  embraces  it  by  its  bifurcation. 
The  intemol  taUrtd  ligament  (hc,fyi.  79  and  80.)  extends  from  the  back  of 
the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  femur,  below  the  tubercle  for  the  adductor  mag- 
nns  to  the  inner  e^e  and  internal  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  consists  of  a  broad 
and  thin  band,  covered  at  its  lower  part  by  the  tendons  of  the  sartoriiia,  gra- 
cilis, and  semilendinoeus  muscles,  a  synovial  bursa  intervening.  Its  deep  sur- 
fiice  is  ampUed  to  the  anteiior  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus,  and  ai&eres 
intiniately  to  the  inter-articnlar  cartilage.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  situated 
much  nearer  to  the  back  than  to  the  tore  part  of  the  joint,  so  that  they  are 
stretched  during  extension,  and  assist  in  iimitiug  that  motion,  tnit  are  relaxed, 
during  flexion,  to  the  performance  of  which  tliey  ofTer  no  obstacle. 

The  potterior  Ugaiitent  (or  ligament  of  Winslow)  is  composed  of  several  sets 
of  fibre*.  Some  (cfigi.  79  and  Bl.)  pass  obliquefy  upwards  and  outwards,  being 
fiirmad  by  a  eoniidershle  expansion  of  the  semi-membranoaua  ■,  oth«n  ^ TocAvd 
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the  spine,  and  also  to  tiie  external  semilonar  cartilage.  The  names  anterior 
and  posterior  have  been  taken  from  their  insertions,  for  at  their  origins  the 
anterior  is  attached  behind  the  external,  and  the  posterior  in  front  of  the 
internal  condyle.  From  their  obliquity,  and  their  situation  nearer  to  the  back 
put  of  the  joint,  they  are  well  adapted  for  limiting  the  movement  of  extension, 
daring  which  their  points  of  insertion  are  separated,  whilst  during  flexion  they 
are  approximated. 

The  synovial  capgule  of  this  joint  is  the  largest  and  the  most  complicated  of 
all  that  exist  in  the  body.    In  tracing  it  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  patella  we 
find,  behind  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles,  a  lar^e  cul-de-sac  (Sfjig,  81.), 
sometimes  replaced  by  a  distinct  synovial  capsule,  mterposed  between  that 
tendon  and  the  surfkce  of  the  femur.    In  some  subjects,  this  bursa  communi- 
cates with  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  knee-joint  by  a  more  or  less  considerable 
opening,  and  in  such  cases  a  circular  constriction  forms  the  only  trace  of  se- 
paration.   On  each  side  of  the  patella  the  synovial  membrane  extends  beneath 
the  two  vasti,  but  particularly  beneath  the  vastus  intemus.    The  existence  of 
these  two  prolongations  affords  an  explanation  of  the  swellings  observed  at  the 
aides  of  the  knee  in  dropsy  of  this  joint ;  and  the  greater  extent  of  the  internal 
prc^ngation  explains  also  the  greater  eize  of  the  prominence  on  the  inner 
side.     In  the  intercondyloid  notch  the  synovial  membrane  envelopes  the  cru- 
cial ligaments ;  then  it  is  reflected  upon  the  posterior  ligament,  the  lateral 
ligaments,  the  semilunar  cartilages,  the  articular  sur&ces  of  the  tibia,  and, 
lastly,  the  back  of  the  ligamentum  patellee ;  it  next  sends  ofif  a  prolongation, 
containing  a  few  ligamentous  fibres,  and  extending  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  patella  to  the  front  of  the  intercondyloid  notch.    This  fold  has  been  incor- 
rectly termed  the  ddipoae  ligament  (ligamentum  mucosum,  tyfigs,  78.  and  81.). 
After  having  furnished  this  fold,  the  synovial  membrane  lines  the  posterior 
soi^&ce  of  the  patella,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  cul-de-sac  behind  the 
extensor  tendon.    Sometimes  the  prolongation,  known  as  the  adipose  ligament, 
,  does  not  exist ;  at  other  times  there  is  more  than  one.    I  have  seen  a  fold  of 
the  same  nature  extending  frt)m  that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines 
the  extensor  tendon  to  the  surface  of  the  femur  above  the  trochlea.    No  other 
synoTial  membrane  in  the  body  is  provided  with  so  large  a  number  of  villous 
prolongations,  which,  in  some  subjects,  may  be  said  to  give  it  a  shaggy  appear- 
ance ;  they  are  especially  met  with  around  the  patella  *  and  the  semilunar 
cartilages.    To  these  prolongations  Clopton  Havers  has  given  the  name  of 
tynovial  fringes.    Some  deep  fibres  of  the  triceps  cruris  have  been  regarded 
as  a  special  tensor  muscle  of  the  synovial  capsule.     (Vide  TVicqps  Cruris, 
Htology.) 

Sub-synovial  adipose  tissue.  From  the  abundance  of  this  tissue  in  the  knee- 
joint,  its  disposition  requires  some  special  notice.  It  is  chiefly  met  with 
behind  the  ligamentum  patellse  (e,fig.  81.),  where  it  forms  a  very  thick  layer, 
filling  up  the  interval  between  the  patella  and  the  synovial  membrane.  A 
great  quantity  is  also  found  behind  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  above  the  condyles 
where  it  occupies  the  space  between  that  tendon  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  femur.  Lastly,  it  is  found  around  the  condyles  in  the  inter-condyloid 
fossa,  surrounding  the  insertions  of  the  crucial  ligaments.  This  fatty  tissue, 
«rhich  is  observed  even  in  individuals  wasted  by  marasmus,  but  is  then  more 
serous,  being  as  it  were  infiltrated,  has  no  other  apparent  use  than  that  of  filling 
up  such  intervals  as  are  left  between  the  articular  surfaces  in  some  positions 
of  the  joint 

We  m'ust  add  to  this  list  of  the  uniting  media  of  the  knee-joint,  1.  a  very 
strong  superficial  external  lateral  ligament  (c,  fig.  80.)  derived  from  the  fascia 
lata  and  inserted  into  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  projection 
of  which  has  reference  to  such  insertion ;  2.  an  aponeurotic  layer  (e)  attached 

*  [Two  slight  folds  of  the  membrane  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  patella,  have  been  particularly 
desCTibed  niKier  the  very  inappropriate  name  of  the  alar  UgamefUs.i 
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to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  and  to  the  internal  snrftce  of  the  tibia,  formed 
by  one  of  the  insertions  of  the  vastus  intemus ;  3.  a  proper  ligament  of  the 
patella  (/),  extending  from  the  external  condyle  of  tiie  femur  to  the  outer 
edge  of  this  bone.  4.  To  these  may  be  added  the  femoral  aponeurosis,  which 
is  prolonged  around  the  entire  joint ;  an  expansion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
vastus  intemus  that  covers  the  patella ;  and,  lastly,  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  belonging  to  the  synovial  membrane 

Mechanism  of  the  Femoro-tibial  AriicMlation. 

1.  With  regard  to  strength.  The  strength  of  articulationa  is  generally  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  articular  sur&ces,  and  there  is  no  joint 
more  advanti^ously  constructed  in  thb  respect  than  ^e  one  we  have  been 
examining.  The  reception  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia  into  tiie  inter-condyloid 
fossa  also  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  joint,  although  it  forms 
but  an  imperfect  kind  of  dove-tailing.  A  third  and  last  condition  conducive 
to  strength  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  ligaments. 

2.  TFtVA  regard  to  mobility.  The  knee  being  a  hinge-joint  has  two  principal 
movements,  in  opposite  directions,  viz.^extbnand  extension;  but  as  the  mutual 
reception  of  the  surfaces  is  very  imperfSect,  it  is  also  capable  of  some  slight 
rotatory  motions. 

Inflexion,  the  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  defended  by  their  inter-articular  carti- 
lages, glide  backwards  upon  the  condyles  of  the  femur :  and  frova.  the  great 
extent  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  last  bone  in  that  direction,  the  move- 
ment can  be  carried  so  &r  as  to  permit  the  leg  and  thigh  to  touch.  In  this 
movement,  the  lateral,  the  posterior,  and  the  crucial  ligaments  are  relaxed  ; 
the  ligamentum  patellae  is  stretched ;  the  patella  is  firmly  applied  to  the  front 
of  the  joint,  and  can  neither  be  moved  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  as  may  be 
done  during  extension.  In  the  position  of  flexion,  the  patella  fills  up,  as  it 
were,  the  great  hiatus  then  existing  at  the  fh>nt  of  the  joint  between  the  femur 
and  the  tibia.  Luxation  is  impossible  during  this  movement,  which  is  only 
limited  by  the  mutual  contact  of  the  leg  and  the  thigh. 

In  extension,  the  tibia  and  the  inter-articular  cardlages  glide  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  movement  is  arrested  when  the  leg  is  in  the  same  line  as  the 
thigh,  and  whatever  muscular  effort  be  then  made,  the  leg  can  never  pass 
that  limit,  excepting  from  malformation  of  the  parts.  A  greater  amount  of 
extension  is  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the  shape  of  the  articular  sur&ces, 
and  by  the  stretching  of  all  the  ligaments,  excepting  that  of  the  patella,  which 
is  completely  relaxed,  and  permits  of  a  great  lateral  mobility  of  that  bone. 
One  circumstance  in  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces,  opposed  to  any 
extension  beyond  the  straight  line,  is  the  small  extent  of  the  trochlea  in  front ; 
for,  could  such  extension  take  place,  the  glenoid  cavities  of  the  tibia  would 
then  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  trochlea,  much  smaller  than  themselves. 
The  crucial  ligaments  are  especially  intended  to  limit  the  movement  of  exten- 
sion, as  the  following  experiment  will  at  once  demonstrate.  Divide  all  the 
external  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and  then  endeavour  to  extend  the  leg  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits ;  this  will  be  found  impossible  until  the  other  ligaments 
are  divided.  An  analogous  experiment,  in  which  all  the  ligaments  <^  the 
joint  (even  including  the  crucisU)  are  divided,  excepting  the  lateral,  proves 
that  these  are  not  only  opposed  to  lateral  movements,  but  also  limit  extension; 
this  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  being  situated  nearer  to  the  back  tb^n  to  the 
front  of  the  joint  Complete  luxation  can  only  be  effected  after  laceration  of 
all  the  ligaments  which  limit  extension. 

In  all  these  motions  the  patella  is  fixed  ;  it  is  the  femoral  trochlea  which 
glides  upwards  or  downwards  upon  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  that  bone.  This 
almost  invariable  position  of  the  patella  depends  on  the  inextensibility  of  its 
ligament.  The  existence  of  the  patella  has  no  effect  in  limiting  the  movements 
of  extension ;  its  only  uses,  as  far  as  the  joint  is  concerned,  are  to  protect  it  in 
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front,  aod  to  preyent  painftil  pressore  in  the  kneeling  posture.  Its  other  and 
chief  OSes  are  connected  with  the  ftmctions  of  the  triceps  extensor  muscle,  in 
the  tendon  of  which  it  is  dereloped.  It  is  moYcable  and  depressed  during  ex- 
tension of  the  leg,  but  during  flexion  it  becomes  prominent  and  fixed. 

Rotation.     When  the  leg  is  semi-flexed  upon  the  thigh,  it  can  be  rerj 
slightly  rotated  inwards  and  outwards.    These  movements  are  performed  not 
upon  the  external  but  upon  the  internal  condyle  as  a  pivot,  so  that  the  external 
part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  glides  forwards  during  rotation  inwards,  and  back- 
wards during  rotation  outwards.   The  dijSerence  in  the  part  performed  by  the 
two  condyles  in  the  movement  of  rotation,  does  not  depend  upon  any  peculi- 
arity of  structure  in  the  joint,  but  exclusively  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
acting  forces,  as  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  the  muscles.    Rotation  inwards 
is  limited  by  the  mutual  contact  of  the  crucial  ligaments,  whose  decussation 
is  increased  during  this  movement.    Rotation  outwards  is  more  extensive,  be- 
cause in  this  movement  the  ligaments  are  uncrossed  and  become  parallel.    We 
shall  see  hereafter  that  the  biceps  is  the  agent  of  rotation  outwards,  and  the 
popliteus  of  rotation  inwards. 

Peeoneo-tibial  Articulations  (Jigs.  79  and  80.). 

Preparation.  1.  Remove  carefblly  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
regions  of  the  leg,  which  will  expose  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  ligaments  of  these  joints.  2.  In  order  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  articulations,  saw  through  the  two  bones  in  the  middle,  and  then  sepa- 
mte  tiiem.  3.  To  gain  an  idea  of  the  interosseous  ligament  of  the  inferior 
articulation,  saw  perpendicularly  through  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the 
leg  so  as  to  divide  them  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion. 

The  tibia  and  the  fibula,  which  are  contiguous  at  their  extremities,  are  sepa- 
rated fh>m  each  other  along  their  shafts,  the  interval  being  occupied  by  an 
aponeurosis,  improperly  called  the  interosseous  ligament.  We  have,  then,  a  supe- 
rior and  an  inferior  peroneo-tibial  articulation,  and  an  interosseous  ligament  or 
aponeurosis. 

1.  Superior  Peroneo-tibial  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  an  arihrodia.  The  articular  &cette  of  the  tibia,  looking 
downwards  and  outwards,  is  situated  behind  its  external  tuberosity.  The  fa- 
cette  of  the  fibula  looks  upwards  and  inwards ;  it  occupies  the  inner  part  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone.  The  means  of  union  are  two  ligaments  —  an  anterior 
(g,fig.  80.)  ani  a  posterior  (d,Jig.  79.).  They  are  composed  of  parallel  fibres, 
directed  obliquely  downwaMs  and  outwards  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
tibia,  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  There  is  generally  a  distinct  synovial  mem- 
brane for  this  joint,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  prolongation  from  the  capsule  of  the 
knee. 

2.  Inferior  Peroneo-tibial  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  an  amphiarthroeis,  that  is,  it  is  formed  between  surfaces 
that  are  partly  contiguous,  and  partiy  continuous.  The  former  consists  of  two 
articular  fiaicettes,  narrow  from  above  downwards,  and  oblong  from  before 
backwards ;  of  these  one  is  convex,  and  situated  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  above  the  malleolus ;  the  other  is  concave  and 
continuous  with  the  inferior  or  tarsal  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.  They  are 
both  covered  with  cartilage.  The  continuous  sur&ces  are  rou^h  and  much 
more  extensive ;  they  are  triangular  in  shape,  having  their  bases  directed  down- 
wards :  the  one  situated  upon  the  fibula  is  convex,  that  upon  the  tibia  is  slightiy 
concave. 

The  means  of  union  are,  two  ligaments  external  to  the  joint,  and  an  interos- 
seous ligament  connecting  the  two  triang^ular  surfaces  just  mentioned.  Of  the 
two  external  ligaments,  one  is  anterior  (i,Jig.  80.),  and  the  other  posterior 
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(eyfig*  79.)*  They  are  both  very  strong,  and  composed  of  thick,  shining,  parallel 
fibres,  which  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula. 
They  are  almost  always  divided  into  two  distinct  bundles.  They  are  both  re- 
markable from  descending  beyond  the  articular  surfieu^es,  so  that  they  increase 
the  depth  of  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  astragalus.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane  of  this  articulation  is  a  prolongation  from  that  of  the  ankle-joint  The 
interosseous  ligament  consists  of  fibrous  bundles,  mixed  with  adipose  tissue, 
which  unite  the  two  triangular  surfieuses  so  firmly  that  the  fibula  is  sometimes 
fractured  in  attempting  to  rupture  the  ligaments. 

3.  Interosseous  Aponeurosis. 

The  name  of  interosseous  ligament  is  given  to  an  aponeurotic  septum  (h^figs. 
79  and  80.),  placed  between  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  thoae  of  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  leg ;  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  serving  to  multiply 
the  points  of  insertion  for  fibres  of  those  muscles,  than  as  a  means  of  union 
between  the  bones  of  the  leg.  It  is  narrower  below  than  above,  and  is  com- 
posed of  fibres  running  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  tibia  to  the  longitudinal  crest  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula.  As  in 
the  interosseous  ligament  of  the  fore-arm,  we  find  some  other  fibres  crossing 
the  former  at  an  acute  angle.  The  septum  thus  formed' is  interrupted  above 
and  below  for  the  passa^  of  the  tibial  vessels ;  the  peroneal  artery  and  vdns 
traverse  the  lower  opemng ;  the  anterior  tibiid  artery  and  veins  pass  tiirougb 
the  upper. 

Mechanism  of  the  Peroneo-tU^ial  Artictdations, 

The  fibula  is  only  capable  of  almost  imperceptible  gliding  movements  upon 
the  tibia.  This  arrangement  is  directly  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
ankle-joint 

Ankle,  ob  Tibio-tabsal  Joint  (Jigs,  79  and  80.).  * 

Preparation,  Cut  and  turn  back  the  tendons  that  are  reflected  round  thes 
joint,  and  remove  the  sheaths  of  those  tendons  by  which  most  of  the  ligaments 
are  covered. 

The  tibio-tarsal  articulation  belongs  to  the  class  of  angidar  ginghpni. 

Articular  surfaces.  Both  bones  of  the  leg  participate  in  this  joint,  their 
lower  extremities  being  united  to  form  a  transversely  oblong  socket,  of  which 
the  tibia  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  On  this  articular  surface  there  is 
an  antero-posterior  ridge,  corresponding  to  the  groove  of  the  trochlea  on  the 
astragalus,  and  separating  two  shallow  cavities.  The  socket  is  biunded  by  ttie 
malleoli  on  each  side.  The  internal  or  tibial  malleolus  corresponds  to  the 
internal  lateral  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus ;  and  the  external  or  fibular 
malleolus,  to  the  external  lateral  fu^ette  of  the  same  bone.  The  superior 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  a  trochlea;  it  is  oblong  from  before 
backwards,  thus  contrasting  with  the  cavity  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg, 
which  is  transversely  oblong.  This  trochlea  presents  a  shallow  depression, 
running  from  before  backwards,  and  having  an  external  and  an  internal  edge, 
the  external  being  the  more  elevated  of  the  two.  The  pulley  of  the  astragalus 
is  continuous  with  its  lateral  articular  surfaces,  of  which  the  external  is  by  fiur 
the  larger. 

The  means  of  union  are  three  external  lateral  ligaments,  two  internal  lateral 
ligaments,  an  anterior  (Sifig-  80.)  and  a  posterior  (s^fig.  79.)  ligament,  and  a 
synovial  capsule. 

The  external  lateral  or  peroneo-tarsal  ligaments  are  three  in  number ;  they  all 
proceed  from  the  fibula,  either  to  the  astragalus,  or  the  os  calcis. 

1.  The  external  lateral  ligament,  properly  so  called  (ligamentum  fibulss  me- 

*  We  should  remark  that,  in  order  to  study  this  as  well  as  all  the  other  ariiculatioiu  effi- 
ciently, it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  provided  with  two  joints,  of  which  one  is  opened,  whilst 
the  other  has  its  ligaments  untouched. 
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diom  Tel  perpendienlare,  m,  figs,  79  and  80.),  is  situated  beneath  the  sheath 
of  the  peroneus  longos  and  brevis.  It  arises  from  the  summit  of  the  external 
malleolnB,  is  directed  downwards  and  slightly  backwards,  to  be  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  os  calcis.    It  is  rounded  and  composed  of  parallel  fibres. 

2.  The  anterior  extemallateral  /t^m6n<(ligamentum  fibulee  anterius,  n,^.  80.), 
arises  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  proceeding 
downwards  and  forwards  is  &ed  to  the  astragalus  in  front  of  its  external  mal- 
leolar facette.  It  is  very  short,  and  broader  below  than  above :  it  forms  one 
of  the  two  anterior  ligaments  described  by  Bichat  in  this  joint 

8.  Theposterior  2a£era/ %amen^(ligamentumfibul8e  posterius,  Ojfig,  79.)  is  very 
deeply  seated  behind;  it  extends  from  the  excavation  on  the  inside  and  behind 
the  external  malleolus  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  directed 
almost  horizontally,  or  in  a  slight  degree  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  almost  parallel  to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  lower  peronco-tibial  ar- 
ticulation. It  is  composed  of  very  distinct  parallel  fibres.  Bichat  calls  it  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  joint. 

The  intmud  lateral  ligament  is  much  stronger  than  the  three  external 
ligaments  taken  together.  It  is  composed  of  two  very  distinct  layers:  1.  a 
siqterficial  layer,  consisting  of  fibres  stretched  from  the  apex  and  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  borders  of  the  internal  malleolus  to  the  os  calcis,  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lower  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligameiat,  which  it  maintains  in  a 
state  of  constant  tension.  The  fibres  are  long,  and  slightly  divergent,  but  still 
sufficiently  so  to  have  given  ori^  to  its  name  of  the  deltoid  ligament  (j>,  figs.  79 
and  80.).  The  fibres  which  are  most  anterior  pass  directly  forwards  to  the 
neck  of  the  astragalus  and  to  the  scaphoid;  they  form  a  very  thin  layer  which 
lias  been  improperlv  called  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint  2.  Below 
the  above  is  a  t^  layer  of  much  greater  extent,  composed  of  short  and  strong 
hundles,  passing  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  summit  and  sides  of  the 
internal  malleolus,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus,  below  the  articular 
fiujette.* 

Synovial  capsule.  The  external  surface  of  this  membrane  is  brought  into 
view  in  frt>nt  and  behind,  by  removing  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths  ;  and  if 
the  external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  be  divided,  it  will  be  seen  to  extend 
into  the  inferior  peroneo^tibial  articulation.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  it  is 
tense  at  the  sides,  but  very  loose  behind,  and  more  particularly  so  in  front 
A  great  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  covers  its  extemsd  surfiEU^e  in  these  situa- 
tions. •  A 

Mechanism  of  the  Ankle-joinL 

This  articulation  not  only  constitutes  the  point  at  which  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  transmitted  to  the  foot,  but  also  performs  a  very  active  part  in  the 
movements  of  progression ;  it  is  therefore  so  constructed  as  to  unite  great 
strength  with  the  capability  of  tolerably  extensive  motion. 

With  regard  to  strength,  the  following  arrangements  should  be  noticed  as 
especially  advantageous :  1.  The  leg  being  articulated  with  the  foot  at  a  right 
angle,  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  directly  to  it,  and  this  transmission 
being  effected  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  t.  e.  in  a  direction  in  which  the 
articular  sur&ces  mutually  oppose  each  other,  has  no  tendency  either  to  pro- 
duce fiatigue,  or  to  rupture  the  ligaments.  The  perpendicular  position  of  the 
leg  upon  the  foot  during  standing,  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  of  itself  it 
proves  that  man  was  intended  for  the  erect  posture,  since  in  this  attitude 
alone  does  the  entire  inferior  surface  of  the  foot  rest  upon  the  ground.    It 

• 

*  [TIm  author  has  omitted,  perhaps  intentionally,  to  give  a  special  description  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint,  already  alluded  to  by  him.  The  former  extends 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  to  the  corresponding  border  of 
the  astracalas,  and  is  called  the  iibio-4arsal  b'gament ;  it  is  very  thin,  and  covered  by  the  ten- 
dons of  ue  extauar  muscles.  The  posterior  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  distinct  URa. 
— *,] 
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ihoald  be  also  remarked  that  there  is  no  other  articulation,  excepting  that 
of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column,  in  which  the  parts  unit^  are  ha- 
bitually perpendicular  to  each  other.  2.  The  dovetailmg  effected  at  this 
joint,  by  the  reception  of  the  astragalus  into  the  socket,  formed  by  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  is  also  highly  conducive  to  its  strength.  This  dovetailing 
results  both  fh)m  the  pulley -like  surface  of  the  astragalus  and  from  the  angular 
form  of  the  tibio-flbular  socket;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  this  latter  con- 
dition is,  as  it  were,  peculiar  to  the  ankle  joint,  for  in  no  other  do  we  meet 
with  such  abrupt  angles. 

With  regard  to  mobility,  the  tibio'tarsal  articulation  admits  of  flexion  and 
extension.  There  is  no  lateral  motion,  the  movements  of  the  tod  in  this  di- 
rection being  almost  exclusively  performed  at  the  tarsal  jcunts. 

In  flexion,  the  astragalus  glides  backwards  upon  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
the  back  part  of  the  pulley  projects  behind.  Luxation,  from  an  exoces  cf  this 
movement,  is  almost  impossible,  for  it  is  limited  by  the  meeting  of  the  neck  of 
the  astragalus  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibio-fibular  sockets.  In  this  move^ 
ment  the  posterior  external  lateral  ligament,  and  the  middle  and  posterior 
fibres  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  are  put  upon  the  stretch. 

In  extension,  on  the  contrary,  the  trochlea  of  the  astragalus  glides  forwards 
upon  the  corresponding  surface ;  the  synovial  membrane  is  borne  npwmids  in 
front;  the  anterior  external  lateral  ligament,  and  the  anterior  and  middle 
fibres  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  are  stretched.  Luxation  is  possible 
during  this  motion,  but  is  very  rare. 

Lateral  movements.  Although  the  shape  of  the  joint  is  opposed  to  move- 
ments of  this  kind,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  elasticity  of  the  fibula,  by 
allowing  the  external  malleolus  to  yield  a  little,  may  permit  them  in  a  slight 
degree.  Nevertheless  the  fibula  must  be  fractured  if  any  force,  exerted  by  the 
astragalus  against  the  external  malleolus,  be  carried  so  rar  as  to  thrust  it  much 
outwards. 

Articulations  of  the  Tarsus  (Jigs.  80.  82,  83,  84.). 

The  intrinsic  articulations  of  the  tarsus  comprise,  1.  the  articulations  of  the 
component  bones  of  each  row  ;  2.  the  articulation  of  the  two  rows  together. 

Preparation.  1.  Remove  the  tendons  situated  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  also  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle.  2.  Remove  all  the  muscles  of 
the  plantar  region.  3.  Rub  ofi^  by  means  of  a  rough  cloth,  the  adipose  tissue 
covering  the  Ugaments :  (a  subject  much  infiltrated  with  serum  is  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose).  4.  In  order  to  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  articulatiicm 
of  the  two  rows  together,  remove  the  astragalus  from  the  sort  of  box  in  which 
it  is  contained,  by  dividing  the  interosseous  ligament  which  unites  it  to  the  os 
calcis.  5.  For  the  examination  of  the  interosseous  ligaments,  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  bones  by  laceration  or  section  of  those  ligaments ;  the  resistance 
experienced  in  doing  this,  and  the  portions  of  the  ligaments  remaining  attached 
to  the  bones,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  their  strength  and  situation.  6.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  all  the  ligaments  together,  it  is  necessary,  wlule 
studying  each,  at  the  same  time  to  examine  a  foot  in  which  all  the  jointe  have 
been  opened  above,  .whilst  the  bones  are  still  retained  in  their  situations  by 
means  of  the  plantar  ligaments. 

Articulation  of  the  component  Bones  of  the  first  Row,  or  ArticuUuion  of  thB 

Astragalus  with  the  Os  Calcis. 

This  is  a  double  arthrodia,  in  which  each  of  the  bones  presents  two  articular 
facettes,  separated  by  a  furrow  deeper  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus  (1 ,  fig.  84.)  is  concave,  that  of  the  os  calois  (2) 
is  convex ;  in  front  (I)  the  opposite  obtains,  so  that  there  is  a  mutual  reception 
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Ugameataiu  bondlei,  of  vhich  lome  are  Tcrtiol, 
%  1^  sad  othen  oliliqne )  they  are  miied  with  &t,  and 
occupy  the  cotuiderable  inlerTBl  formed  by  (be 
grooTes  of  tbe  two  boneB,  and  which  is  larger  to- 
wards the  outer  end.  To  fbrm  a  complete  idea  of 
Ihii  ligament,  it  ii  neceuary  to  make  a  vertical  sec- 
tion, from  before  backwards,  tbroi^b  the  middle  of 
tbe  aatragaliu  and  oi  calcii  (ai  in  fig,  84.).  A 
looie  lynoTial  membrane  lines  ibe  patlerior  artiai- 
lation,  wbicb  ie  itrengthened  on  the  inside  by  the 
fibrous  iheatbs  of  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  poeticns, 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  tbe  flexor  longns 
poUicis.  Thrae  are  also  about  this  joint  two  very 
small  fibrous  bundles,  one  of  which  is  posterior 
(  t,  fig.  BO. ;  a.  fig.  83.),  and  the  other  eilemal 
(,li,fig.  B3.) ;  some  anatomists  have  described  them 
bjIbenameiofpufcnbraDdcitemalliiianenft.  The 
anterior  portion  of  tUs  articulation  is  often  double, 
from  the  dirisioD  of  the  anterior  articular  surbcet 
)fthe«- 
itwiUbe 


Bona  of  the  Stcond 


All  these  ioinl*  are  lery  compact,  for  the  Ave 
lis  row  act  as  one  only  in  tbe  movemente  performed 
by  the  foot  at  its  tArsal  articulations.  Tbey  pre- 
sent for  the  most  part  angolar  facettes ;  they  have 
also  interosseons  ligaments,  and  are  true  symphyses 
or  ampbianhroses. 

ArtkiJatioMi^tiieCwieitbrmBoiuaiBilli  eacholitr. 

Artiadar  lurfaca.  The  corresponding  eur&cea 
of  the  flrst  and  second  cuneiform  bones  present 
contiguous  as  well  as  continuous  portions.  The 
contiguous  portions  are  square,  and  situated  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  each  surfsce.  The  continuous 
portions  are  placed  in  fVont  of  the  preceding.  Tbe 
corresponding  articular  surtkces  of  the  second  and 
third  cuneifbrm  bones  are  smooth  and  contigiious 
■  behind,  but  rough  and  irregular  in  front. 

Meant  of  vnion.  1.  By  dormi  ligavatiti  (c  e, 
fig-Ba.),  This  name  is  given  to  some  very  compact 
fibrous  bands  stretching  transversely  from  one  bone 
to  tbe  other.  By  their  upper  surhces,  on  which  the 
longest  fibres  may  be  seen,  they  are  in  relation  with 
the  eitensor  brevig  digitorum  and  with  the  tendons 
of  the  other  extensor  mnscles.  Their  lower  sur- 
faces, the  fibres  of  which  are  shorter,  correspond  to 
the  articulations,  and  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
cuneiform  bones,  with  which  they  Interlace.  2.  By 
plantar  ligameTilt,  This  name  may  be  g^ven  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  interosseons  ligaments. 
3.  By  iHteroHBDiu  I^mmts.     These,  which  are  ver  j 
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strong,  constitate  the  principal  means  of  union  of  these  joints,  and  occnpy  all 
the  rough  portions  of  the  corresponding  ftcettes.  They  so  closely  unite  tiic 
bones,  that,  even  when  the  dorsal  ligaments  are  removed,  it  is  not  easy  to  open 
the  joints. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  general  synovial  membrane 
of  the  tarsus. 

Articulations  0/  the  Scaphoid  with  the  Cuneiform  SoHes. 

Articular  surfaces.  The  scaphoid  presents  the  only  example  in  tlie  body,  oi 
a  single  articular  surface  being  divided  into  three  fiicettes  by  weU-marked 
ridges.  Each  of  these  facettes  is  triangular,  and  corresponds  to  a  surfkoe  d 
the  same  form  on  one  of  the  cuneiform  bones.  The  base  of  the  triangulaz 
&cette  for  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  is  below :  the  bases  of  the  other  two  an 
above  (3,^.  80.). 

Means  of  union,  1.  Dorsal  ligaments.  There  are  two  for  the  first  cundform 
bone,  a  superior  (d,fig,  83.),  and  an  internal  (e^figs,  83  and  84.) ;  and  only  one 
for  each  of  the  others  {Jffig*  83.).  The  dorsal  ligaments  of- the  first  cuneiform 
bone  pass  directly  backwards ;  those  of  the  other  two  are  stretched  obliquely 
forwards  and  outwards.  2.  Plantar  ligaments,  A  very  strong  plantar  Uga- 
ment  (a,  fg,  82.)  extends  from  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  correspond- 
ing tubercle  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone ;  it  is  blended  with  the  tendon  o£  the 
tibialis  posticus,  which  furnishes  a  considerable  expansion  that  crosses  the  di- 
rection of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  long^us,  and  extends  to  the  third  cunei- 
form, and  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bone;  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
inferior  ligament  of  the  tarsus.  The  name  of  plantar  ligaments  can  scarcely 
be  given  to  some  irregular  fibres  (by  fig,  82.),  passing  from  the  lower  surfluse 
of  tiie  scaphoid  to  the  second  and  third  cuneiform  bones. 

A  synovial  membrane,  common  to  the  three  articulations,  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  three  cuneiform  bones. 

Articulation  of  the  Third  Cuneiform  Bone  with  the  Cuboid, 

This  articulation  resembles  in  every  respect  those  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 
The  means  of  union  are  a  dorsal  ligament  {g,  fig.  83.),  consisting  of  a  very  strong 
transverse  bundle;  an  interosseous  ligament,  which  occupies  the  entire  non-arti- 
cular portion  of  the  corresponding  surfaces ;  and  an  ill-defined />i<in tor  ligament, 
consisting  of  some  irregular  transverse  fibres.  The  synovial  membrane  com- 
municates with  that  of  the  cuneo-scaphoid  articulations. 

Articulation  of  the  Scaphoid  with  the  Cuboid, 

The  scaphoid  and  the  cuboid  often  unite  by  a  small  facette.  The  means  of 
union  are  an  oblique  dorsal  ligament  (i,fig,  83.) ;  a  very  strong  interosseous  liga- 
ment,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  corresponding  surfiices  of  the  bones,  except- 
ing the  small  portions  which  are  contiguous;  and  a  very  thick  transverse 
plantar  ligament,  extending  somewhat  obliquely  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
scaphoid  to  the  cuboid.  These  ligaments  exist  even  when  there  are  no  arti- 
cular facettes. 

Articulation  between  the  Two  Rows  of  the  Tarsal  JBones* 

The  articulation  between  the  two  rows  .consists  of  the  articnlation  of  the 
the  astragalus  with  the  scaphoid  and  os  calcis,  the  articulation  of  the  os  calds 
with  the  cuboid,  and,  lastly,  the  union  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  scaphoid  by  means 
of  several  ligaments. 

1.  Articulation  ofihe  Astragalus  with  the  Scaphoid,. 

The  articular  surface  on  the  head  of  the  astragalus  (1,  fig,  84.),  elongated 
from  without  inwards,  and  from  above  downwards,  is  larger  than  the  j£iiom/ 
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con^  of  th«  Bcaphind.  (3),  and  prpjecta  connderablj'  below  it,  where  it  aitica- 
tates  with  the  anterior  Cicette,  or  the  two  anterior  semi-hcettes  of  the  os 
0^^  The  cavitT  of  receplian  a  completed  by  a  ligament  called  the  inferior 
ealcaneo-8£aphmd(h'), 
which  occapies  the 
mangnlar  isteiral 
between  the  small 
tnbetoaity  of  the  os 
calcis  Bod  the  sca- 
phoid, and  fbmu  by 
iuelf  the  inner  side 
of  the  cavitj  of  re- 
ception. In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  view 
of  this  ligament,  it 
is  adTisable  to  re- 
move the  utragalna 
b;  cDttwe  Mid  tearing  the  interoueous  ligament  that  unites  it  to  the  oe  calcis : 
n  will  then  be  Been,  ^t  the  ligament  we  are  describing  is  very  strong  and 
tnangular,  and  that  it  covers  not  only  the  lower,  bat  the  Lnner  part  also  of 
liie  head  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  o^n  divided  into  two  puts ;  one  being 
(ilcnisl,  narrow,  and  shaped  like  a  band  ;  the  other  internal,  much  broader 
>id  thicker,  in  relation  below  with  tbe  sesamoid  bone  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tiWie  postien*,  and  presenting  a  cartiloginons  thickening  at  the  correspond- 
ing pmnt. 

AiDther  ligament,  called  the  mperim  calamat-iicaphoid  (i,  fiy.  S3.),  most  also 

^  rqarded  as  contributing  to  wedge  in  the  astrsgalns  ;  it  extends  ihim  the 

'  ' '  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  OS  calcis  to  tbe  outside  of  the  scaphoid. 

•  dorsum  of  the  foot,  in  the  deep  hollow  occupied  by  ftt, 

^■i  me  outer  sioe  oi  the  astragalns.    These  two  ligaments  (the  inferior  and 

Operior  calcaneo-soaphoid)  constitute  the  means  of  union  between  the  os 

I        (^i)  and  tbe  scaphoid.     These  bones  are  in  no  part  contiguous  ;  but  occa- 

I        taglly  we  find  the  os  calcis  continued  into  the  scaphoid,  through  tbe  medium 

p       'fta  osseous  lamina,  which  replaces  the  lower  calcaneo- scaphoid  ligaitient.' 

The  OS  calcis  being  very  securely  articulated  with  the  astnigaltis,  and  at 

1«  same  time  very  firmly  connected  with  Che  scaphoid,  it  follows  that  the 

■niciilation  between  the  scaphoid  and  astragalus  possesses  great  strength,  al- 

Uungh  tbe  ligaments  directly  uniting  them  are  by  no  means  powerful ;  just  as 

1^  atlas,  wbuh  is  but  slightly  connected  with  the  occipital  bone  by  means  of 

ill  own  ligaments,  is  very  Gnnly  fixed  by  the  ligaments  stretching  from  the 

onipital  bone  to  the  axis.     Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  any  very  strong  and 

direct  means  of  union  between  these  bones,  renders  it  possible  for  the  astra- 

^as  to  be  forced  by  external  violence  out  of  the  sort  of  osseo-fibrous  socket 

a  which  it  is  placed. 

The  mperi/ir  aitragalo-Kaplioid  ligament  (i.  Jig,  80.  ;  m,  figM.  83  and  84.)  is 
the  only  one  proper  to  this  joint ;  it  is  semicircular  in  form,  and  extends 
■omewlutt  obliquely  ibrwards  and  outwards,  from  the  neck  of  tbe  astragalus 
to  the  margin  of  the  fitcette  on  the  scaphoid.  It  is  thin  in  texture,  and  con- 
dsts  of  parallel  fibres ;  it  is  covered  by  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  above, 
tud  is  lined  below  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation  between  the 
•cqihtnd  and  the  asDigalos. 

2.  Caicaitto-ctiboid  ArticiilatiMi. 
This  anicnlation  ia  npou  the  same  line  as  the  astragalo-scaphoid ;  an  ana- 
tomical fact  which  has  suggested  the  ingenious  idea  of  a  partial  amputation 
of  the  foot  between  the  two  rows.    It  belongs  to  the  class  we  have  designated 

n(Tlde^iut.  J°dtM.  btscFIukIhi,  Ui.U.  fl.ti.). 


It  if  ntuated  n 
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articulations  by  mutual  reception,  and  of  which  we  haf€  found  examples  in  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint,  and  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  of  titie  thumb. 

Articular  surfaces  (2,  fig.  80.).  The  facette  of  the  06  calcia  is  concave  from 
above  downwards,  while  the  surface  of  the  cuboid  is  concave  transversely, 
that  is,  in  a  directly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  former.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  facette  of  the  os  calcis  there  is  a  horixontal  projection,  which  some- 
times stops  the  knife  during  the  disarticulation  of  the  two  rows. 

The  means  of  union  consist  of  three  ligaments ;  an  inferior  or  plantar,  an 
internal,  and  a  superior.  The  inferior  plantar,  or  cahxauO'Cuboid  Ugamad 
(ligamentum  longum  plants,  c  d,figs,  82.  and  84.),  is  the  strongest  of  all  the 
tarsal  ligaments,  forming  a  broad  band  of  pearly  white  fibres,  directed  from 
before  iMickwards.  These  fibres  constitute  a  very  thick  bundle,  and  extend 
from  all  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  excepting  the  posterior  tnberosities, 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  groove  of  the  cuboid.  If  the  fibres  of  this  li- 
gament be  removed  layer  by  layer,  we  soon  arrive  at  a  more  deeply  seated 
ligament,  separated  from  the  first  by  some  fatty  tissue :  it  extends  obliquely 
inwards  from  a  tuberosity  at  the  fore  part  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  os  calcis, 
to  all  that  portion  of  the  inferior  siuface  of  the  cuboid,  situated  behind  its 
groove.  There  are,  therefore,  two  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments ;  a  deep 
(c),  and  a  superficial  ((f). 

The  internal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligamen*  (n,  fig,  83.)  is  short,  narrow,  quadri- 
lateral, and  very  strong ;  it  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  superior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament,  in  the  deep  excavation  between  the  astragalus  and  the  os 
calcis.  These  two  ligaments  are  separated  in  frimt,  bat  landed  together  be- 
hind, so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  Y.  They  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
measure  forming  the  key  of  the  articulation  of  the  two  rows  of  tarsal  bones ; 
for,  during  disarticulation  the  articular  surfaces  are  easily  separated  as  soon  as 
they  are  divided. 

The  superior  caJcaneo-cuboid  ligament  (o,fig,  83.)  is  only  a  very  thin  small 
band  of  fibres,  extending  directly  forwards,  fhmi  the  os  calcis  to  the  cuboid. 

Mechanism  of  the  Tarsal  Articviations. 

We  should  examine  the  mechanism  of  the  tarsal  articulations  both  as  re- 
gards their  strength  and  their  mobility. 

With  regard  to  strength.  The  tarsus  forms  the  fitmdamental  part  of  the 
foot ;  one  might,  in  fact,  consider  tbe  metatarsus  and  the  toes  as  superadded 
structures,  for,  even  when  they  are  removed  the  foot  fiilfils  its  office  as  a  basis 
of  support  very  efficiently.  Surgeons  avail  themselves  of  this  fact  in  perform^ 
ing  partial  amputations  of  the  foot,  at  the  tarsal  and  tarso-metatarsal  articu- 
lations. 

The  construction  of  the  tarsus  is,  in  every  respect,  adapted  to  ensure  strength; 
the  number  of  its  pieces,  the  breadth  of  the  articular  sur&ces,  the  strength 
of  the  interosseous  ligaments,  and  even  the  mobility  of  its  component  bones, 
all  conduce  to  this  end.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  single  bone  had  occu- 
pied the  place  of  the  seven  bones  in  the  tarsus,  how  liable  would  this  long  and 
cancellated  lever  have  been  to  fractures  from  the  violent  shocks  to  wluch  it  is 
constantly  exposed,  or  from  the  influence  of  muscular  contraction?  The  tarsus 
is  narrow  behind,  but  enlarged  before,  so  as  to  increase  the  transverse  extent 
of  the  supporting  base  in  that  direction ;  it  is  articulated  witii  the  leg  at  aright 
angle,  and,  therefore,  receives  directly  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  as  directly 
transmits  it  to  the  ground.  In  order  to  provide  the  arm  of  a  lever  for  the 
power  which  raises  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  projects  behind  the  leg ;  indeed, 
the  fitness  of  an  individual  for  running  and  leaping  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
calculated  from  the  length  of  his  heel,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  fh>m  tiie 
prominence  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  standing  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot»  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  by  the  tibia  to  the  astragalus,  and  frt>m  thence 
to  the  OS  calcis.    Part  of  the  momentum  is  lost  at  the  articulation  between 
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these  bones,  and  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  they  are  super-imposed,  and  not 
grranged  in  mere  juxta-position.  Bat  the  astragalus  is  not  placed  horizontally 
above  the  os  calcis,  for  it  inclines  inwards,  downwards,  and  forwards;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  even  in  standing  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  distributed  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  anterior  range  of  the 
tarsus,  which  is  itself  subdivided  into  two  rows,  but  only  on  the  inside,  because 
it  is  there  chiefly  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  by  the  astragalus. 
In  one  attitude,  this  weight  is  communicated  by  the  astragalus  exclusively  to 
the  fh>nt  row,  viz.  in  standing  upon  the  point  of  the  foot ;  and  it  is  then  that 
the  division  of  the  tarsus  into  several  bones  is  especially  useful  in  preventing 
the  injurious  effects  of  shocks  transmitted  fh>m  below.  There  is  an  immense 
difference  also,  as  regards  their  effects  on  the  system,  between  fidls  upon  the 
heels,  and  those  upon  the  points  of  the  feet. 

Tl^  mechanism  of  the  tarsal  articulations,  with  respect  to  mobUityj  should  be 
first  studied  in  the  two  ranges  separately,  and  afterw|U'ds  in  the  articulation  of 
the  two  rows  together. 

1.  The  bones  of  the  first  range,  viz.  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis,  glide 
upon  each  other  from  before  backwards  and  from  side  to  side.  The  lateral 
gkdmgs  assist  in  the  torsion  of  the  foot,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  performed  at 
the  articulation  between  the  two  rows.  The  antero-posterior  glidings  take  place 
under  the  following  circumstances :  when  the  weight  of  the  body  presses  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  astragalus  this  bone  slips  a  little  forwards,  and  the  foot 
has  a  tendency  to  become  elongated,  or  flattened  from  above  downwards,  as 
Camper  has  remarked.  When  the  pressure  ceases  the  astragalus  returns  to  its 
original  position.  The  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  foot  is  an  elastic  arch,  is 
chieflvestablished  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  astragalo-calcanian  joint 

2.  The  bones  of  the  second  row  are  capable  of  such  very  slight  gliding 
movements,  that  theji  may  be  considered  as  forming  but  a  single  piece.  How- 
ever, the  articulation  between  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuneiform  bones  is  somewhat 
more  moveable  than  those  of  the  cuneiform  bones  with  each  other  and  with 

the  cuboid. 

3.  The  chief  movements  of  the  tarsus  take  plq^ce  between  the  two  rows,  and 

the  articular  surfSaces  are  there  very  favourable  to  mobility ;  for  there  is  in 
one  part  a  head  received  into  a  cavity  (at  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articula- 
tion), and  in  another  a  mutual  reception  (at  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation). 
These  movements  consist  of  a  sort  of  torsion  or  rotatunif  by  means  of  which 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  carried  either  inwards  or  outwards.  Assisted  by  slight 
lateral  motions  of  the  astragalo-calcanian  joint,  they  constitute  what  is  called 
addiction  and  ahduction  of  the  foot.  They  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
ankle-joint;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  that  articulation  is  limited  to  flexion  and  ex- 
tension ;  the  sprains,  therefore,  which  result  from  too  extensive  movements, 
either  outwards  or  inwards,  take  place  at  the  articulation  of  the  two  tarsal 
ranges,  and  not  at  the  ankle-joint  When  the  movement  of  torsion  is  carried 
too  fiir,  the  external  maUeolus  is  forced  somewhat  outwards;  slight  gliding  mo- 
tions occur  at  the  tibio-fibular  articulations ;  the  elasticity  of  the  fibula  is  called 
into  play ;  and,  if  the  violence  be  immoderate,  the  fibula  is  firactured. 

Tabso-metatarsal  Articulations  {figs.  82  to  84.). 

In  the  formation  of  these  joints  the  wedge-shaped  tarsal  extremity  of  each 
metatarsal  bone  is  opposed  to  one  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  corresponding 
surfJEices  being  plane  and  triangular.  The  first  metatarsal  bone  articulates  with 
the  first  cuneiform ;  the  second  metatarsal  with  the  second,  and  slightly  with 
the  first  and  the  tlurd  cuneiform  bones ;  the  third  metatarsal  with  the  third 
cuneiform ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  with  the  cuboid.  From  this  there 
results  an  angular  articular  line,  commencing  on  the  outside  at  the  projection 
formed  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  This  line  is  directed 
oUiquely  forwards  and  inwards ;  it  forms  an  angle  at  the  third,  and  again 
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tilage,  and  oonsists  of  interlacing  fibres :  its  edges  are  oontinnous,  parUj  with 
the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons,  partly  with  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament, 
but  especially  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.    It  is  grooved  below  for 
the  flexor  tendons,  concave  above  to  correspond  with  tiie  convexity  of  the 
head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  completes  the  cavity  in  which  that  head  is 
received.     Its  anterior  edge  is  very  finnly  fixed  to  tLe  plantar  border  of  the 
cavity  of  the  phalanx,  of  which  it  seems  a  continuation  ;  its  posterior  edge  is 
free,  or  rather  is  loosely  connected  by  some  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  ine- 
qualities behind  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  upon  the  contracted  neck  of 
which  it  is  moulded  very  exactly,  so  that,  while  protecting  the  lower  part  of 
the  joint,  it  serves  also  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  surfiices  included  in  the 
articulation.  2.  There  are  two  very  strong  lateral  Ugamenta  {y^figa,  82  and  83.), 
an  internal  and  an  external,  inserted  not  into  the  depressions  on  each  side  of 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  but  into  tubercles  situated  behind  them ;  from 
this  origin  they  proceed  very  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  like  flat 
bands,  spreading  out  as  they  advance,  and  terminating  partly  in  the  inferior 
ligament,  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  phalanx.    Thefe  is  no  dorsal  ligament, 
properly  so  called,  but  the  corresponding  extensor  tendon  evidently  oceupii^ 
its  place.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  a  prolongation  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  this  tendon  united  to  the  metatarsal  end  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Synovial  capsule.  Under  the  extensor  tendon  we  find  a  very  loose  synovial 
capsule ;  it  covers  the  internal  surface  of  the  ligaments  as  well  as  the  articular 
cartilages. 

The  metatcwso-phalangal  articulation  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  presents 
some  peculiarities  which  merit  special  description.  1.  The  articular  surfaces 
are  much  larger  than  in  the  other  similar  joints.  2.  The  head  of  the  first  me- 
tatarsal bone  presents  two  pullies  on  its  plantar  aspect,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  prominent  ridge  directed  firom  before  backwards.  This  construction  is 
connected  with  the  presence  of  two  sesamoid  bones  (  g^fig,  84.),  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  inferior  ligament,  which  is  three  or  four  times  thicker  than 
in  the  other  joints.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  almost  exclusively  fixed  into 
these  sesamoid  bones.  This  joint  has  also  a  sort  of  fibrous  ring  surmounting 
the  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  phalanx. 

Articulations  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Toes, 

These  are  perfect  angular  ginglymi.  Each  toe  has  two  such  joints,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  toe,  which  has  only  one. 

Articular  surfaces.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx,  flattened 
from  above  downwards,  presents  a  trochlea,  which  is  broader  and  prolonged 
further  on  the  plantar  than  on  the  dorsal  surfiice.  On  the  second  phalanx 
there  are  two  small  glenoid  cavities  separated  by  a  ridge,  the  cavities  corre- 
sponding to  the  small  condyles,  and  the  ridge  to  the  groove  of  the  trochlea 
just  described. 

Ligaments.  1.  As  the  articular  pulley  of  the  first  phalanx  projects  consider- 
ably below  the  second,  it  is  covered  in  this  direction  by  an  inferior  or  glenoid 
ligament  (m^fig.  82.),  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  metatarso-phalangal  joints, 
and  performing  the  same  functions.  2.  The  two  lateral  ligaments  (y.  Jigs.  82 
and  83.)  are  fixed  precisely  like  the  corresponding  ligaments  of  the  metatarso- 
phalan^  joints,  viz.  into  the  tubercle  above  the  lateral  hollow  on  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  they  extend  obliquely  forwards  to  the  gle- 
noid ligament  and  the  second  phalanx.  3.  .There  is  no  superior  ligament^  its 
place  being  supplied  by  the  extensor  tendon.  This  tendon  is  arranged  in  a 
particular  manner,  for  it  frequently  sends  off  a  prolongation  (z,fig.  83.)  from 
its  anterior  surface,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  second  phalanx. 
4.  The  synovial  capsule  is  arranged  as  in  the  metatarso-phalangal  articulations. 
There  is  often  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the  inferior  ligament  of  the  phalangal  arti- 
culation of  the  great  toe. 
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Mechanism  of  Ae  Metatarso-phalangal  Articulatioiu. 

all  eondyloid  joints,  these  admit  of  movements  in  four  principal  di- 
^  and  therefore  are  also  capable  of  circumduction.  Extension  or 
backwards  can  be  carried  much  further  than  in  any  other  similar 
The  lateral  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction  are  very  limited, 
examine  what  takes  place  during  each  of  these  movements,  in  which 
loid  cavity  of  the  first  phalanx  glides  upon  the  head  of  the  corre- 

f  metatarsal  bone.  Jnjlexion,  the  first  phalanx  glides  downwards  upon 
of  the  metatarsal  bone ;  the  extensor  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of 
>vial  capsule,  are  stretched  by  the  projecting  head ;  the  upper  fibres  of 
nl  ligaments  are  also  stretched ;  these  fibres  then  limit  the  motion,  which 
eless  may  be  carried  so  far  that  the  phalanx  may  make  a  right  angle 
i  metatarsal  bones.  In  extension^  the  phalanx  glides  upwards  upon  Sie 
the  corresponding  metatarsal  bone ;  the  superior  fibres  of  the  lateral 
ts  are  relaxed,  whilst  the  inferior  are  stretched :  these  latter  and  the 
ligament  evidently  limit  the  motion.'  In  all  subjects  it  may  be  carried 
8  to  make  an  obtuse  angle  behind  ;  in  some  so  as  even  to  form  a  right 
The  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction  are  limited  by  the  meeting 
oes. 

Mechanism  of  the  PhaJangal  Articvlations, 

le  mechanism  of  these  joints  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  of 
ers,  we  shall  refer  to  what  has  been  said  upon  that  subject,  merely  re- 
i;that,  either  from  original  construction,  or  from  the  continued  confine- 
'  the  toes  in  tight  shoes,  their  movements,  which  consist  exclusively  of 
and  extension,  are  much  more  limited  than  those  of  the  fingers. 


I  Arthrology.  [It  has  been  considered  Advisable  to  include  in  a  single  note  the  following 
ou  on  the  general  anatomy  of  the  sereral  tissues  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 

ons:  — 

ges  (p.  148.).  The  substance  of  the  articular  cartilages,  in  many  joints,  appears  to  be 
In  masses  placed  side  by  side,  and  oerpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  hence 
as  character  presented  by  them  after  slight  maceration :  nevertheless,  they  are  com- 
pare cartilage,  unmixed  with  fibrous  tissue.  When  viewed  under  the  microscope, 
u  found  to  consist  of  a  transparent  substance,  in  which  are  Imbedded  numerous  cor. 
either  placed  singly,  or  aggregated  in  groups.  The  intermediate  substance  is  homo- 
n  youtn,  but  becomes  more  or  less  laminatea  as  age  advances.  The  corpuscles,  which 
ct,  metamorphosed  primitive  cells,  are  of  irregular  forms,  contain  nuclei  and  nucleoli, 
somewhat  nattened  near  the  surface  of  the  cartilage.  Occasionally,  several  are  seen 
f  a  distinct  cavity  in  the  intermediate  substance.  Their  average  size  is  f^^h  of  an 
sngth,  by  fjnf^h  in  breadth.  Neither  nerves,  bloodvessels,  nor  lymphatics,  are  found 
ticnlar  cartilages ;  which,  although  non-vascular,  can  scarcely  be  considered  unor- 

Cartilage  contains  66  per  cent,  of  water  ;  its  principal  solid  constituent  is  an  animal 
^solved  by  boiling  into  a  peculiar  variety  of  gelatin,  called  chondrin :  it  also  contains 
Mia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash. 

ter-articular  cartilages  having  free  surfaces  (as  those  of  the  knee-joint),  are  composed 
utilage  interwoven  with  fibrous  tissue,  which  particularly  aboimds  at  their  attached 

The  inter-vertebral  substances,  and  all  other  interosseous  cartilages,  have  a  similar 
,  bot  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  fibrous  tissue.  From  the  two  anatomical  elements 
these  structures  consist,  they  are  called  ftbro-cartilages. 

Ucmlar  borders  surrounding  the  glenoid  and  cotyloid  cavities,  generally  described  with 
ents,  are  also  composed  of  nbro-cartilaginous  tissue. 

•nit  (p.  149.).  The  articular  ligaments  consist  entirely  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  obvious 
It  fibres  of  which  are  divisible  into  parallel  microscopic  filaments,  exactlv  similar  to 
•ellalar  tissue  (see  note  on  Aponburolooy,  irtfrd).  They  are  supplied  with  but  very 
Is  and  nerves ;  thev  contain  62  per  cent  of  water,  the  remainder  being  almost  entirely 
I  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 

Vow  euutic  tissue,  of  which  the  ligamenta  subflava  are  composed.  diflCers  in  minute,  as 
obvioos  characters,  from  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of  ordinary  ligaments.  It  consists 
peculiar  filaments,  intermixed  with  a  few  of  those  of  cellular  tissue.  The  proper 
^MwiVii,  ftxamined  with  the  microscope,  are  yellowish  and  transparent,  have  a  bright 
I  dark  outline  (very  unlike  the  delicate  appearance  of  the  cellular  filaments),  and  are 
nred  or  bent  at  their  torn  extremities.    The  peculiar  character  of  dividing  andxioitku^ 
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again,  often  aMigned  to  them,  is  thought  to  be  rather  apparent  than  reaL  and  to  depend  on  an 
imperfect  separation  of  the  larger  into  their  component  filaments.  The  elactic  tsmore  vascular 
than  the  fibrous  tissue.  It  contains  less  water  (only  99  per  cent.)*  >nd  yielda  mudi  less  gelatin 
when  boiled  ;  the  insoluble  residue  somewhat  resembles  coagulated  albumen. 

Synovial  membranes  ( p.  1 M. )  •  The  basis  of  an  articular  synovial  membrane  Is  ceUular  tissue, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  condensed  towards  the  free  aurfisce  of  the  membrane.  Tbe 
smoothness  of  this  surface  is  due  to  a  covering  of  flattened  scales  (metamorphosed  primitive 
cells)  Iving  upon  it,  and  constituting  what  is  termed  an  epithelium.  The  recent  discovery  of 
this  epithelium  upon  the  surface  of  the  articular  cartilages,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  coo. 
tinuitv  of  the  synovial  membrane  over  them ;  a  fact  which,  though  doubted  by  many,  is  &■• 
sumed  by  M.  Cruveilhier  upon  analogical  grounds.  No  nerves  have  been  traced  into  then 
membranes,  and  the  vessels  existing  In  the  sub-synovial  tissue  cease  at  the  margin  of  the  car. 
tllage.  The  synovia  secreted  by  these  membranes  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  altnimen  and  saline 
matters.  It  contains  more  albumen  than  the  fluid  of  serous  cavities,  the  lining  membranei  of 
which  (as  we  shall  hereafter  notice)  have  a  similar  structure  to  those  Just  deacnbed. 

Besides  the  articuiar  svnovial  membranes,  two  other  kinds  are  usually  mentioned,  viz.  tlie 
bmrsal,  including  the  various  bursff,  erroneously  called  bursse  mncosc,  and  the  vagmal,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  met  with  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  These  two  forms  will  be  a^^n  referred 
to  m  the  note  on  AponbuholooYj  in/rd. 

Adipose  tissue.  The  constant  occurrence,  especially  in  the  larger  articulations,  of  massei  of 
fat  beneath  the  synovial  membranes,  affords  an  opportunity  of  alluding  in  this  place  to  the 
minute  anatomy  or  the  adhtose  tissue  generally.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  to  conrist  of  an  aggn- 
gi^on  of  distinct  spherical  or  oval  vesicles,  containing  the  adipose  substance,  and  having  Dume' 
rous  vessels  ramifying  on  their  transparent  and  homogeneous  parietes.  They  are  hdd  together 
by  the  branches  of  those  vessels,  ana  by  cellular  tissue.  In  man,  the  adipoae  substance  is  liqiiM 
during  life,  but  separates,  when  obtained  in  any  quantity,  into  an  oUy  fluid  called  elaine,  mm  a 
solid  residue,  consisting  of  two  fatty  substances,  stearine  and  margarine.3 
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nsiances  in  which  tfie  teeth  differ  from  bones.  —  Number.  —  Position.  — 
lermal  conformation.  —  GenercU  characters.  —  Classification  —  incisor  — 
vne  —  molar.  —  Structure.  —  Development. 

rsETH,  the  immediate  instruments  of  mastication,  are  those  ossiform  con- 
ns, which  snrmonnt  the  edges  and  are  implanted  in  the  substance  of  both 

The  teeth  are  not  bones,  though,  from  possessing  an  apparent  analogy 
m,  they  have  long  been  considered  as  such.  They  differ  from  bones  in 
respects. 

With  regard  to  position.  The  teeth  are  naked  and  visible  at  the  surface, 
;  the  bones,  and  this  is  one  of  their  most  important  characters,  are  covered 
riosteunL 

[n  anatomical  characters.  The  teeth  consist  of  a  bulb  or  thick  papilla  sur- 
M  by  a  calcareous  envelope,  composed  of  two  substances,  the  enamel 
le  ivory.  This  calcareous  envelope  is  not  traversed  by  vessels,  nor  can 
race  of  cellular  tissue  be  discovered  in  it 

In  regard  to  their  mode  of  devebpement  In  the  teeth  the  formation  of  the 
or  ossiform  matter  takes  place  by  successive  depositions,  from  the  cir- 
irence  to  the  centre ;  whilst  bones  are  developed  in  a  precisely  opposite 
ion.  No  nutritive  changes  are  carried  on  in  the  teeth  as  in  bones.  More- 
the  teeth  are  renewed  by  means  of  the  second  dentition ;  but  there  is  no 
irons  phenomenon  in  the  developement  of  bone. 

In  physiological  rdations.  The  teeth  do  not  participate  in  the  diseases  of 
being  susceptible  only  of  chemical  and  physical  alterations ;  nor  is  the 
1  of  their  existence,  like  that  of  the  bones,  of  equal  duration  with  the  life 
i  individual. 

In  regard  to  chemical  composition.  They  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 
ine  matters,  and  the  enamel  is  entirely  destitute  of  gelatine. 
I  these  circumstances  prove  that  the  teeth  are  not  bones.    We  shall  now 
that  they  belong  to  the  epidermoid  system,  and  are  analogous  to  the  nails 
air. 

When  examined  in  the  lower  animals,  they  are  found  to  present  an  unin- 
}ted  series,  from  such  as  closely  resemble  horns  or  nails,  to  such  as  present 
aost  perfectly  characteristic  appearances  of  bone.  2.  They  have  a  la- 
ted  structure,  like  the  nails  and  hair :  in  some  animals  this  is  very  mani- 
but  is  rendered  obscure  in  others  from  the  abundance  of  calcareous  de- 

3.  They  are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  horns,  nails,  and  hair. 
le  them,  they  present  no  nutritive  phenomena ;  they  are  formed  layer  after 
,  and  undergo  no  renewal  of  their  constituent  parts ;  they  are*  inorganic 
s,  the  products  of  transudation.  5.  According  to  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire, 
3ak  of  birds,  which  is  evidently  a  homy  structure,  belongs  to  the  dental 

D. 

mber.    In  young  subjects,  at  the  period  of  the  first  dentition,  there  are 
y  teeth,  ten  in  each  jaw  :  in  the  adult  there  are  thirty-two,  sixteen  in  each 
Man,  therefore,  during  the  course  of  his  life  has  fifty-two  teeth,  twenty 
•rary,  and  thirty -two  permanent 

3  varieties  in  the  number  of  the  teeth  are  either  the  result  of  a  deficiency 
excess. 

i  varieties  ^om  deficiency  consist,  1.  in  the  absence  of  all  teeth,  examples 
ich  have  been  recorded  by  Fox  and  Sabatier ;  2.  in  the.absence  of  a  great 
er  of  teeth,  as  occurred  m  an  individual  who  had  only  the  four  incisors 
h  jaw.  These  deficiencies  are  chiefly  observed  to  affect  the  posterior 
es,  and  frequently  they  are  merely  apparent  in  them,  from  the  teeth  re- 
ag  concealed  within  the  alveoli  for  a  much  longer  period  than  usual 

*  See  note,  p.  234. 
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Besides,  Fox  remarks,  that  there  is  no  tooth  which  has  not  occasionally  been 
observed  to  be  wanting,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others. 

The  varieties /rom  excess  are  observed  in  the  existence  ot  supernumerary  teeth, 
which  may  or  may  not  range  with  the  ordinary  teeth.  The  snpemnmenuy 
teeth  either  exist  in  distinct  alveoli,  or  are  blended  with  some  other  teeth. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  latter  condition ;  for  the  supemnmerary  tootb 
may  either  appear  to  grow  upon  a  primitive  or  parent  tooth  (dens  prdifer  of 
Bartholin),  or  several  teeth  may  seem  as  if  united  into  one. 

Position.  The  teeth  are  arranged  in  two  parabolic  curves,  constituting  the 
dental  arches,  and  corresponding  to  the  alveolar  arches  which  support  them. 
Into  these  arches  the  teeth  are  &Led,  not  by  articulation,  but  by  the  implanta- 
tion of  their  roots  into  the  alveoli,  which  are  moulded  exactly  upon  them.  This 
arrangement  induced  those  anatomists  who  regarded  the  teeth  as  true  bones, 
to  admit  a  peculiar  mode  of  articulation  for  them  called  gomphosis  (ydfjupos,  a 
nail). 

The  teeth  are  mechanically  fixed  in  their  alveoli ;  but  yet  we  must  consider 
the  gumSf  and  the  alvedo-dentai  periosteum  as  also  forming  uniting  media.  The 
importance  of  the  latter  will  be  acknowledged,  if  we  consider  the  effects  of 
scurvy  in  loosening  the  teeth,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  drop  out  from  the 
skeleton. 

Each  dental  arch  forms  a  regular  uninterrupted  curve,  an  arrangement  pe* 
culiar  to  man,  for  in  the  lower  animals  the  teeth  are  of  unequal  length,  and 
the  dental  arches  have  irregular  edges ;  moreover,  instead  of  their  teeth  being 
uninterruptedly  contiguous,  very  considerable  intervals,  at  some  points  at  least, 
are  left  between  them.  Each  dental  arch  presents  an  anterior  convex,  and  a 
posterior  concave  surface ;  an  adherent  or  alveolar  border,  which  is  regularly 
scalloped ;  and  2kfree  edge,  thin  and  cutting  at  the  middle,  thick  and  tubercular 
at  the  sides ;  in  the  latter  situations  it  has  two  lips,  of  which  the  external  is 
sharper  in  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  internal  in  the  lower.  The  free  edge  is  so 
arranged  that  all  the  teeth  are  upon  a  leveL 

As  the  superior  dental  arch  forms  a  greater  curve  than  the  inferior,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  the  two  arches  meet  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors; 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  meet  is  not  the  same  in  the  middle  region,  occu- 
pied by  the  incisor  teeth,  as  on  the  sides  where  the  molares  are  placed.  Thus, 
the  upper  incisors  pass  in  front  of  the  lower,  whilst  the  external  tubercles  of 
the  superior  molares  pass  to  the  outside  of  the  external  tubercles  of  the  in- 
ferior molares,  so  that  these  latter  tubercles  are  applied  to  the  furrow  formed 
between  the  two  rows  of  tubercles  of  the  upper  molares. 

The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  molares,  are 
larger  in  general  than  those  of  the  lower.  I  should  also  remark  that  no  tootb 
is  placed  quite  perpendicularly  to  its  fellow  in  the  other  jaw  ;  for  the  smnmit 
of  a  tooth  in  one  jaw  always  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  summits 
of  two  in  the  other ;  so  that  the  two  rows  of  teeth  are  not  simply  in  contact« 
but  are  really  locked  together. 

External  conformation.  The  teeth,  considered  in  reference  to  their  form  or 
configuration,  present  some  general  characters,  which  distinguish  them  from  all 
other  organs  of  the  body ;  and  also  certain  specific  characters,  by  which  one 
tooth  may  be  distinguished  from  another. 

General  characters  (Jigs.  85  to  92.).  Each  tooth  is  composed  of  two  very 
distinct  parts  ;  a  free  portion,  projecting  beyond  the  alveolus,  named  the  crovn 
or  body  {a,  figs.  85,  &c.),  and  a  portion  implanted  in  the  bone  called  the  roo< 
Qvfang  (fi),  the  constricted  portion  between  these  two  constituting  the  neck  (c). 
The  rim  of  the  alveolus  or  socket  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  neck  of 
the  tooth,  but  rather  to  the  root,  at  some  distance  from  the  neck,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  occupied  by  the  gum. 

The  axis  of  the  teeth  is  vertical.  This  direction  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
species.  The  projection  of  the  teeth  forwards  gives  a  disagreeable  aspect  to 
the  countenance ;  and  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  a  diminution  of  the 
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iunal  angle.  The  axis  of  all  the  teeth  is  slightly  inclined,  so  as  to  converge 
omewhat  towards  the  centre  of  the  alveolar  curve. 

The  length  of  the  teeth  (that  is,  of  their  crowns)  is  very  nearly  uniform.  The 
idyantage  of  this  arrangement  in  preventing  one  tooth  from  projecting  beyond 
mother,  is  very  obvious.  When  the  teeth  are  not  equal  in  length,  mastication 
8  evidently  imperfect ;  and  therefore  the  principal  object,  in  cases  of  fracture 
»f  the  lower  jaw,  is  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  irre- 
nilarity  of  the  dental  edge,  and  which  is  actually  observed  when  the  fragments 
mite  in  a  wrong  position. 

The  teeth  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  verv  small  triangular 
ntervals,  so  that  they  are  almost  contiguous.  When  the  intervals  are  very 
xmsiderable,  mastication  is  imperfect. 

The  general  form  of  the  teedi  is  that  of  a  slightly  elongated  cone,  flattened 
n  opposite  directions,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  crown  and  turned 
owards  die  free  edge  of  the  dental  arch,  while  the  summit,  formed  by  the 
ample  or  compound  root,  presents  an  opening  that  penetrates  into  the  cavity 
if  the  tooth.  The  conical  form  of  the  root,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
dveolus  is  moulded  upon  it,  have  a  twofold  result;  viz.  that  the  effort* of 
nastication  is  disseminated  over  all  points  of  the  socket,  and  that  no  pressure 
s  ever  experienced  at  the  extremity  which  receives  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  differences  presented  by  the  teeth,  more  especially  in  the  crown,  have 
led  to  their  arrangement  into  three  classes ;  viz.  incisors^  canine,  and  molars: 
he  latter  have  been  subdivided  into  the  great  and  smaU  molars. 

The  crown  of  the  incisor  teeth  (figs.  85,  86.)  resembles  a  wedge  with  the 
sharp  border  shaped  like  a  chisel ;  as  their  name  implies,  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  the  food.  The  crown  of  a  canine  tooth  (figs.  87,  88.)  forms  a 
cone  with  a  free  pointed  apex ;  these  teeth  serve  to  tear  the  food,  whence  their 
name  of  laniaires :  Hunter  called  them  cuspidati,  from  their  having  only  one 
point.  The  crown  of  a  molar  tooth  (figs.  89  to  92.)  is  cuboidal,  the  free  ex- 
tremity being  provided  with  tubercles  or  points,  intended  to  bruise  the  food  as 
in  a  null.  The  small  molars,  which  have  only  two  tubercles,  are  called  by 
Hnnter  bicuspides  (figs.  89  and  90.).  Man  alone,  of  the  entire  animal  series, 
is  possessed  of  the  three  kinds  of  teeth  in  an  almost  equal  state  of  develope- 
meat 

TTie  Incisor  Teeth  (Jigs,  85  and  86.). 

These  are  eight  in  number,  four  in  either  jaw.    They  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  dental  arches,  and  consequently  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lever  of  the 
third  order,  represented  by  each  half  of  the  jaw.    Their  position  is  unfavour- 
able, and  consequently  they  are  intended  only  to  divide  substances  that  offer 
hut  little  resistance.    This  class  of  teeth  attain  their  utmost  developement  in 
fodentia ;  as  in  the  rabbit,  beaver,  &c. 
General  characters.     The  crown  (a)  is  wedge-shaped ;  its  anterior  surface 
(fi9-^^-)  ^s  convex,  and  the  posterior  concave;   its  sides 
Wf.85.      Fi^.86.  ^j^^  gg^  j^j.g  triangular ;  its  base  is  thick  and  continuous  with 
the  root,  and  its  free  edge  sharp,  somewhat  broader  than  the 
base,  and  cut  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards  in  the  upper 
teeth,  and  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  lower.    This  ob- 
liquity of  the  surfaces  by  which  the  incisors  of  the  two  jaws 
correspond,  is  the  result  of  their  constant  friction  upon  each 
other,  for  they  cross  like  the  blades  of  scissors.     The  cutting 
edge  of  an  incisor  tooth,  before  it  is  worn  down,  is  marked 
by  three  small  denticulations.   The  root  (b)  has  the  form  of  a 
cone  flattened  on  the  sides ;  the  anterior  border  is  thicker  than 
the  posterior.  A  small  vertical  furrow  (see  fig,  86.),  occasion- 
ally exists  on  each  side,  appearing  to  indicate  an  original  division  ;  and  some- 
tiiDfis  the  point  of  the  root  is  bifid.    Two  curved  lines,  having  their  con- 

Q  3 
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of  tke  toott.  teomte  the 


PMC  trnm  the 
DtfinmHai 
br  tfa«ir  Billed 

^  _ 

Ia  the  oppcr  jav,  tile 


7i€  ComjM  rccrt  (fyt,  87,  88.> 

These  se  /tm^  ia  asBber ;  fm  m  each  jav.  TWj  are  ntaatcd  on  either 
fide  extenaUy  to  the  iadion*  and  thcrvAiR  are  aearer  to  the  faknnD,  sotlat 
thej  can  uteicome  a  greaBer  n  liitini  <  The«  tecA  are  Boit  eooipleCciy  de< 
Teioped  in  the  caminva.    The  talks  of  Ae  boar  tmd  of  the  •'rrfc^M  are  alto 


Gomtb/ dboracSeriL  Thej  are  the  loBgcst  of  all  Ae  tecd^  boA  in  the  crown 
and  in  Ae  root;  ther  therefore  faijycct  a  litde  be^ood  Ae  incinn»  parricshriy 
m  Ae  upper  jav.     Their  crwca  (a)  is  AiA  lad  gregalariy  f  oneid ;  jtisaiae- 

m     '  in  a  bfamt  point  cat  obfii|adj  at  the  sides  (see  fig,  88.)i 

and  gToof  ed  bAiad,  The  anterior  sar&ceOBs^  87.)  i>  con- 
Tex,  the  posterior  concare.  The  caune  teedi  have  niiieh 
looger  and  larger  roots  (&>  than  any  other,  and  their  alreoH 
are  remarfcably  ptoaunenL  The  root  is  flattened  on  the 
sides,  eaeh  of  wtodi  ptcicnis  a  Tcrtical  groore  trayqaiiig  to 
^^  entire  length  (see  Ji^  88.> 
*^p         ^^f       Diffgradki  dhmuifcij.    The  saperior  canine  teedi  arc 

distingntshed  from  Ae  inferior,  by  tiior  greater  kngdi  and 
thickness.  The  roots  correspond  to  the  ascending  process 
of  the  svperior  maTiWa,  and  in  some  subjects  are  prtdonged 
to  the  base  of  that  proce^  The  length  oftheir  root  explains  the  difficulty  of  ex* 
tracting  them,  and  the  accidents  by  which  this  operation  is^sooMtimes  followed. 
There  are  sereral  preparatioiis  in  the  museum  i^  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in 
which  the  canine  teeth  are  seen  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  ascending 
process,  and  rerersed,  so  that  the  crown  is  turned  upwards  and  the  root  down- 
wards. 

The  Molar  Teeth  {Jigs.  89  to  92.). 

The  molar  teeth  are  twenty  in  number ;  ten  in  each  jaw.  They  occupy  the 
last  five  alyeoli  on  either  side,  and  consequently  are  nearer  to  the  fiilcrum  than 
all  the  other  teeth :  they  are  therefore  most  adyantageously  placed  for  eifft^l 
a  powerful  pressure  upon  any  substances  we  may  desire  to  break  between  the 
teeth.  The  instinctive  motion  by  which,  in  order  to  crush  a  very  hard  body* 
we  place  it  between  the  molars,  is  evidently  connected  with  this  arrangement 
These  teeth  are  most  highly  developed  in  herbivora. 

The  general  characters  which  belong  to  all  the  molars,  are  the  following:*^ 
1.  the  great  extent  of  their  grinding  surfhces,  which  far  exceed  those  of  the  in- 
cisors and  canine ;  2.  the  absence  of  all  obliquity  at  their  summit,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  being  parallel,  instead  of  approaching  each  other,  so  s^ 
to  form  a  cutting  or  angular  border:  this  character  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  preceding  one ;  3.  the  inequalities  of  their  grinding  surfoces,  which  are 
marked  by  eminences  and  depressions ;  4.  the  round  or  even  cubical  form  of 
the  crown ;  5.  the  shortness  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  crown ;  6.  the  mnl* 
nplicity  of  roots. 

*  CIt  mav  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  illustrations  are  all  taken  from  teeth  of  the  upper  js*< 
in  which  the  general  characters  of  each  class  are  more  strongly  marked  than  in  those  of  tb* 
lower.J 
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The  midan  are  divided  into  two  cIamcs,  according  to  their  difference  in  liie, 
tnd  the  nmnber  ti  tubercUi  upon  their  grinding  garbces.  The  smaller  are 
dlkd  imaB  Mofar*  or  biai^ida;  the  larger,  great  molari,  or  multiciapida.  It 
ihoold  be  remarked  that  in  the  first  dentition,  dl  the  pioUn  vithoat  exception 


■n  muDcoipiaea. 

The  imidl  netars  or  Ucu^ndet  ifigi.  69  and  90.)  are  eight  in  number;  four  in 
fch  jaw,  two  on  theright,Bn£twoonthe  left  side.  They  are  diBtingnUhedby 
Ihe  names  first,  lecond,  &C.  ■  The;  are  ntoated  between  the  canine  teeth  and 
ibe  great  molars.    The  amallmolan  of  the  upper  jaw  correspond  to  the  canine 

GtHtral  characteri.   The  eroum  (a)  is  irregnlarif  cj'Undrical,  flattened  from 

_.    __         _.   _     before  backwards,  with  its  long  diameter  directed  trans- 

'  v«rsely.    The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  which  corre- 

1  spend  to  the  two  neighbouring  teeth,  are  plwn  (see  jSj.  90.). 

I  TheintenuJ  andextemid  C.^.  89.)snrface9  are  couTex)  the 

I  jree  or  grinding  aur&ce  is  armed  with  two  tubercles  or 

I  points  separated  from  each  other  bf  a  fiirrow.    Of  the  two 

I  tubercles  the  external  is  the  larger.     Thecroiniof  thesmall 

I   molars  has  been  compared  to  that  of  two  amall  canine  teeth 

united.    The  root  (A)  is  generall;  simple,  bat  sometimes 

:....... —  ...,      .m  .    ........   ■- 1«  a  deep  vertical  groove 

rer  so  deq>aa  in  the  great 

Difftrenlud  characttra.  The  lower  bicuspides  ore  distinguished  from  the 
upper  bf  their  snuiller  size,  by  a  alight  projection  of  the  crown  inwards,  and 
t7  the  eztemal  tubercle  being  worn  down.  In  the  upper  bicnspides  the  two 
tubercles  are  separated  by  a  deep  fnrrow  ;  in  the  lower,  on  the  contrary,  the 
finrow  is  more  shallow,  and-the  tubercles  are  sometimes  united  by  a  ri^e. 
The  second  apper  bicuspid  has  generally  two  roots  (_fig*-  S9  and  90.),  by  which 
it  it  distinguished  from  the  others.  The  first  lower  bicuspid,  somewhat  smaller 
than  Ihe  second,  has  most  commonly  but  one  tubercle,  viz.  the  external.  This 
pves  it  more  resemblance  lo  a  canine  tooth. 

The  grtat  molats  or  midtictapides  (Jigs,  91  and  92.)  are  twelve  in  number; 
six  in  each  jaw,  three  on  one  side,  and  tbree  on  the 
other.  They  are  named  numerically,  proceeding 
.  from  before  backwards,  first,  second,  and  third.  The 
I  last  is  also  called  deni  tapiaitirr,  on  account  of  its 
I  tardy  appearance.  They  occupy  the  most  remote 
I  part  of  the  alveolar  border. 

I  Central  charcKUrt,  The  croum  (o)  is  pretty  regu- 
larly cnbcud.  The  anterior  and  posterior  snr&ces 
(see  fig,  92.).  by  which  these  teeth  corrcBpond,  are 
flat  1  Ihe  extenial  and  internal  soriices  (fiy,  91.)  are 
rounded.  The  grinding  surface  is  armed  with  four 
Cabeixiles  (denta  guadnctupide»\  separated  by  a  crucial  furrow,  which  is  oc- 
easonally  replaced  by  small  depressions.  In  some  teeth  a  fifth  tubercle  may 
be  found.  In  ahnost  all  the  tabercles  are  of  oneqnal  size,  and  cut  into  fa- 
oettes.  The  crown  of  the  great  molars  resembles  two  small  molars  united. 
The  root  (6)  is  always  compound  ;  it  is  most  commonly  double  or  triple,  and, 
m  this  case,  one  of  the  roots  has  a  longitudinal  fiirrow.  Sometimes  it  is  divided 
into  ftrar  or  five  parts,  variable  both  in  length  and  direction.  The  roots  are 
either  divergent  or  parallel ;  and  occasionally,  after  separating,  they  approach 
meh  other  again,  curving  like  hooks,  so  as  to  embrace  a  more  or  less  consi- 
derable porSm  of  the  jaw-bone.  Snch  teeth  (which  are  called  (fcnta  harriei) 
it  is  imponible  to  extract,  without  pulling  away  the  included  portion  of  the 
jaw  also.  Each  root  of  these  teeth  exactly  resembles  the  single  roots  of  the 
taeth  already  described,  with  the  exception  of  being  smaller. 
0  4 
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Differential  characters  of  the  upper  compared  wiA  the  lower  molare,  1.  Con- 
trary to  what  was  observed  with  reganl  to  the  other  teeth,  the  crowns  of 
the  lower  great  molars  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  upper.  2.  They  are 
slightly  bent  inwards,  while  those  of  the  upper  great  molars  are  quite  vertical 
3.  The  lower  great  molars  have  only  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 
These  roots  are  very  strong  and  broad,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  deeply 
grooved  longitudinally,  and  bifurcated  at  the  points.  The  upper  great  molars 
have,  at  least,  three  roots  (Jiffa,  91  and  92.),  one  internal  and  two  external.  It 
is  very  easy,  then,  to  distinguish  between  tiie  molar  teeth  of  the  two  jaws. 

Individual  characters  of  Uie  great  molars.  1.  The  first  great  molar  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  two  by  its  size,  in  which  it  ^nerally  exceeds  them. 
2.  The  third  great  molar,  or  wisdom  tooth,  is  distinguished  fh>m  the  first  and 
second  by  its  evidently  smaller  size ;  by  its  crown  having  only  three  tubercles, 
two  external  and  one  internal ;  by  its  shortness ;  and  by  its  roots  being,  in 
certain  cases,  more  or  less  completely  joined  together.  However,  even  where 
the  roots  of  these  teeth  are  united,  we  always  find  the  trace  of  the  characters 
proper  to  the  series  of  molar  teeth  to  which  they  belong ;  t.  e.  the  vestige  of 
three  roots,  an  internal  and  two  external  for  the  upper  wisdom  teeth,  and  of 
two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  for  the  lower 

No  teeth  present  so  many  varieties  as  the  last  molares  which,  occasionally, 
even  remain  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  maxillary  tuberosity. 

Structure  of  the  Teeth* 

The>  crown  of  each  tooth  contains  a  cavity  {d,  figs.  93,  94.)  corresponding 
|jj.  gg  Fig.u.       ^^*^  **  "*  shape.    This  cavity  is  prolonged  with  con- 

tracted dimensions  into  the  centre  of  the  root,  and  opens 
by  an  orifice  of  variable  size  at  the  apex  of  the  simple 
or  compound  cone,  represented  by  the  fang.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  cavity  are  in  an  mverse  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  tooth ;  so  that  it  is  largest  at  the  earliest 
periods,  but  during  the  progress  of  years  it  becomes 
entirely  obliterated.  It  contains  a  soft  substance  con- 
^l  stituting  the  dental  pulp.  A  tooth,  therefore,  is  com- 
posed of  two  substances,  an  external  hard  or  corticd 
portioHj  which  is  unorganised  *,  and  an  internal  organ- 
ised pulp. 

The  dental  pulp  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  as  in  a  mould,  has  the 
same  form  as  the  tooth  to  which  it  belongs.  This  pulp  is  connected  with  the 
dental  vessels  and  nerves  by  means  of  a  nervous  and  vascular  pedicle,  whichf 
after  penetrating  the  dental  cavity  through  the  orifice  in  the  apex  of  the  root, 
and  traversing  the  small  canal,  becomes  continuous  with  it  From  analogies, 
the  accuracy  of  which  will  be  seen  in  studying  the  developement  of  the  teeth, 
the  pulp  may  be  regarded  as  a  bidb  or  large  papiUa,  and  appears  to  consist  of 
a  nervous  expansion  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Its  arteries  arc 
derived  from  the  internal  maxiUary ;  the  nerves  belong  to  the  supierior  and 
inferior  maxillary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  A  membrane,  rather  difficult  oi 
demonstration  on  account  of  its  tenuity,  envelopes  the  pulp,  which  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  is  the  seat  of  toothache,  and  to  it  alone  must  be  referred  all 
that  has  been  said  regarding  the  vitality  and  sensibility  of  the  teeth. 

The  hard  or  cortical  portion  is  composed  of  two  substances,  one  of  which 
covers  the  crown,  and  has  been  called  the  enamel  (e,  figs.  93  and  94.)  from  a 
comparison  with  the  vitreous  layer  or  glaze  of  porcelain ;  the  other,  consti- 
tuting the  entire  root  and  the  interior  of  the  crown,  is  the  ivory  (/),  impro- 
perly designated  the  bony  portion  of  the  tooth.    The  enamel  is  thickest  on  the 

«  See  note,  p.  234. 
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grinding  sor&ce  of  the  tooth ;  it  diminishes  in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the 
neck,  at  which  part  it  terminates  abruptly.  The  prominence  of  the  curved 
line,  indicating  the  termination  of  the  enamel,  gives  rise  to  the  constriction 
called  the  neck. 

By  comparing  and  in  some  degree  contrasting  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
enamel  and  the  ivory,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  assign  to  each  their  respective 
properties. 

1.  The  enamel  is  of  a  bluish-white,  milky  colour,  and  semi-transparent ; 
the  ivory  is  yellowish-white,  and  has  an  appearance  like  satin. 

2.  The  enamel,  examined  in  fragments  of  the  crown,  exhibits  fibres  perpen- 
dicularly implanted  upon  the  ivory,  and  pressed  closely  to  each  other.  The 
ivory,  on  the  contrary,  is  formed  of  concentric  layers*,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  tooth. 

3.  Both  substances  are  excessively  hard ;  but  in  this  respect  the  enamel  is 
superior  to  the  ivory,  for  it  will  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  is  much  less  easily 
worn  down  by  use ;  it  can  even  turn  the  edge  of  a  file.  This  excessive  hard- 
ness, a  principal  element  of  immutability,  explains  how  the  teeth  are  preserved 
omnjured  as  long  as  the  enamel  remains  entire,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
&cility  with  which  they  decay  when  once  it  has  been  removed.  The  great 
brittleness  of  the  enamel,  which  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  properties,  is 
also  owing  to  this  extreme  hardness. 

4.  In  chemical  composition,  the  enamel  and  ivory  present  important  differ- 
ences, indicated  in  the  following  tables :  — 


Ivory. 

Enamel. 

i 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Flaateoflime          -            -          - 
Carbonate  of  lime    ... 
Fhoqihate  of  magnesia 
Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 
Cartilage  and  water 

61*95 
210 
5-30 
l-2.'> 
1-40 

2800 

Phosphate  of  lime         ... 
Iluate  of  lime       .           - 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Membranes,  soda  and  water 

853    ; 
3-2 
8-0 
1-5 
2-0 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  principal  chemical  distinction  between  these  subr 
stances  depends  on  the  existence  of  cartilage,  that  is,  of  an  animal  matter  in  the 
ivory,  and  on  its  absence  in  the  enamel.  The  presence  of  cartilage  in  ivory 
forms  a  trace  of  resemblance  between  this  substance  and  bone;  and  this  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat,  by  which  both  are  similarly 
affected.  Between  the  true  bones  and  the  ivory  there  is,  however,  all  that  dif- 
ference by  which  a  living  tissue  is  distiugulshed  from  a  solidified  product  of  se- 
cretion. I  admit,  then,  a  complete  want  of  vitality  both  in  the  ivory  and  the 
enamel  of  the  tooth ;  nevertheless  there  are  some  phenomena  which  appear  to 
contradict  such  an  opinion. 

1.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  tooth  affords  a  much  more  perfect  sensation 
of  such  bodies  as  come  in  contact  with  it,  than  either  the  nails  or  hair. 

2.  'Weak  acids,  particularly  vegetable  acids,  cause  a  peculiar  sensation, 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  teeth,  rendering  the  slightest  touch  extremely 
painful ;  a  sensation  generally  expressed  by  saying  that  the  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  we  reflect  that  the  substance  of  the  teeth  is  never 
affected  by  inflammation,  that  it  never  becomes  the  seat  of  any  tumour  or 
diseased  product,  and  that  it  is  worn  away  by  rubbing  and  by  the  file,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  inorganic  body,  without  any  attempt  at  reparation  or  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  nutritive  process,  we  must  be  led  to  admit  the 
absence  of  vitality  in  these  organs,  and  to  explain  the  foregoing  facts  as 
dependent  simply  upon  transmission. 

Lastiy,  the  hardness,  fragility,  and  mutability  of  the  enamel  and  ivory,  vary 
in  different  individuals ;  hence  the  difference  in  the  durability  of  the  teeth,  and 
their  liabUity  to  change.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  ivory  when  ex- 
posed is  susceptible  of  caries  or  necrosis ;  its  changes  are  entirely  of  a  che- 

*  See  note,  p.  234. 
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of  surgery  which  is  not  jet  removed ;  thue,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ipeating  of 
s  carioLu  or  necrosed  Utotb,  and  to  describe  them  as  affected  with  eiostosis, 
and  even  with  spina  ventosa. 

It  follows,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  human  teeth  are  lanpfe,  i.  e. 
formed  b;  one  centre  of  ivorr  covered  with  one  layer  of  enamel.  Con^ximd 
teeth  exist  only  in  herbiToni,  in  which  animals  masticatjon  consists  of  a  most 
extensive  grinding  movement ;  nor  are  they  met  with  except  among  the  molar 
teeth.  The  characteristic  feattire  of  a  compound  tooth  is  the  division  of  the 
crown  into  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  lesser  crowns,  each  of  which  cod- 
HStt  of  a  centre  of  ivory  covered  by  a  layer  of  eoameL  All  these  crowns  are 
united  into  one  by  a  third  substance,  called  the  coaoit  or  cnuta  petrom,  nt 
which  the  tartar  of  the  human  teeth  will  afford  a  suffidently  good  idea.* 


23— ■  .■a.?A"5Li  ?5» !?.—  !S.!3  ■-' 


^Leariv  seen  In  young  md  groirbig  t«eth,  ia  compoHd  of  tmt  arniind 
Mnllri  to  ths  tnba.wUdbupeiir  toturedUttiKlMiMH.  ItcmAB 
tC  AuhiiB]  dutiB,  conUned  wlui  h  Lugv  tfODunt  of  oucveoui  ulu ;  ud  It 

I  the  fett  of  bv  ^  tli*  gmtor  proportion  of  Che  outhj  mr" .-i— * 

u  the  ii/ffry  of  ote  tac^ 

tarh  Dlher«  And  Applied  tky  their  li 

nth,  the  enUDeL  flbrea  reit  olmoit  perpeDdlculAjLT,  nsftr  thv  WfeL  of  tix 
rovn,  moTO  or  leu  obUqikdy  upon  tba  lurfUe  of  the  Ivoet  ;  momnEr 
iej  OTO  on«i  illghilj  watkE  of  cnrred.  PrertoLulv  te  the  eniptloq  of 
w  loMta,  ouh  flW  coiUAliu  an  apprediMe  qiuDdty  of  argudc  mttOt, 
'hUti,  ml  uloT  period!,  almoft  entire^  dlwppoua. 
The  cerUail  (hMoiik  (c.  Jig.  H.)  coniUti  of  s  ihbi  DUeaot  tiyei  dnt- 


jwreptila  ud  AihM;  in  mna  Inrtunco!,  dir 

UTe  b«ea  dltconred  bctwstn  Ifae  tubei  of  the  Ivory  ind  the  caOi  lud  tmbldl  of  Ika 
lubituce  The  cemenl.  or  cniMi  petrou,  aiUtlng  on  the  crowiu  of  tta  uiMiuiiii 
the  loser  ulmili.  alio  coDtalni  mtpumIb  md  luhuli  Ilka  thoae  of  btaa,  Ud  My 
be  regarded  ■•  ID  aoahwoatdepoalt  to  the  jprecedlni,  dIBbfflni  from  it  ooly  la  MiaUoL 
a  perutal  of  the  preeedbg  iuiubuut,  It  wUl  be  leni  that  not  onlr  iMt  ■mil  hHIUmI 
ge  been  acquired  r^ardlng  the  Kructure  of  ths  teeth,  but  diat  uaj  of  tihe  stOMMpn 
iTilUilerinuitiuni  nndenacontidarablemodiflcsioii.  ThBi,l.tb*enutapatniaaliein 
-        iliBierelyadeiioritiraBtbaMl^    tSni 


limide  teeth  maUin  a  third 
hi^i 


of  be^g  iDorganie  be , ,, ^ 

-*'  ' "---  ■■  -     - ■         ■  -       ■    "  -  miBdentlj ch 

L3  .ubaluKB,  mYSiivo^.Y" 


DEVELOPEHEirr  OF  THE  TEETH.  33S 

Dbvelofembnt  of  thb  Teeth,  or  Oi>oHToaBNT. 
Tbe  ttaij  of  the  developement  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  tb^  hietorj.    It  embmces  the  ilescriplion  of  tbe  phenomena  that  pre- 
cede, accompBDf,  Bud  follow  the  emption  of  me  fint  and  second  eets  of  teeth. 

First,  Temporary,  or  Provisional  Teeth. 

Fienomtna  n^ich  praede  Adr  eruption.*    If  the  Jaws  of  a  ftetns  of  two  or 

three  months  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  marked  \y  a  broad 

*  [The  eu11«t  Iligs  In  Ibe  daielapemeDl  Of  Ihe  Ueth,  dMciibed  In  lbs  tnt,  ll  Dial  Jo  irhiEh 

Uh  inlp*  md  Ha  orifae  tnponrt  at 
OriiL^tkifm^amiltaatflltut 


itBLmdSm.Ji 
p«  Bid  HO  oilhe 

rnuicdail^m - 

Bd  bf  a  ridfa  (commaiidiir  tnaa  behind)  Ini 


triSttftkipu^amdtaatflltlmifa-arruiH.  In  tbe  upper  Jaw  nf  a(i«ui.i 
b  waek,  betwon  tlw  Up  nod  ■  Hnldrculu'  lobi  caiiitltutlns  th«  uily  conditio 
_•-  ■■>  ■■ J  -  J— ■  ..1^^  ..j.fc.  fc-«  ^„  u„— -  -»-"T,.  During  the  iBvenCh  week,  It 


— -- ID  Ibe  Up  ud  the  M .. 

llhfefliicd.  ud  froa  ft  ■  dn^pnllla  li  doreLiniad,  ind  lubfeqiuntii  [Our  otban  Ai^  ftvm  the 
•ntiDil  Hp  ofttMcrMTclDaluiarlialfofttotU'  In  the  meaa  time,  ■eobraDoiu  luBiue 
IWIwHub  iNm  Aa  eileml  lip,  and  at  Int  onlr  pntlallT  luiTaiiiidJn*  tbe  euillB,  imlta  vlth 
dlv  btf  ndkr  pncCMei  iKb  tha  IntaisJIlp,  MOtt  ewh  pu^  (p.  iijk.  97.)  be^^ 
■rioeH  iB»Mpa«lellilUolt(/,a^%.«^,  ccmmuDlcatinc vitb  ^ u^ citbe mouth  uid 

IHQ  oif  tha  fbtun  laaipDnnr  uetii,  link  wttMn  tha  jMopen  loUldei.  At  tbli  petlod,  the  edgei 
of  the  latter  wppeai  to  bedereloped  Into  operci^aC0.4,jte.  07.).  *hlch  differ  In  number  and 
■nanceiDeiitKconllngtatlieihi^af  Che  crowni  of  the  Jlfltaent  teeth,  Uitie  being  two  (urllie 
todana,  three  for  tbe  canine,  and  lOv  or  fln  for  the  molan.  The  fDrmadoii  of  the  bonj 
iheoU,  bj  tlie  derelopemept  of  an  external  and  Internal  al*eoUr  proceii,  ud  of  Inter-alTeolu- 
HW.  cloulj  followi  the  piwcdiDg  chanaei  fn  the  nit  pane. 

Iboae  of  Ibr  imUrir  temportir  nojari  durlnf  tbe  terBiIb  weak  i  of  the  eonfne  teeth  at  the 
eighth  1  of  the  cmral,  and  then  ot  Ibe  lataal 
-^.^     Fg  '^-    iboteortbesiMUrnrnBJiin.  TbetOmutlonDC 
the  Inter-tbOlcalar  tepta,  and  the  other  cbangct 


latle  ttfrtulim  (e,  t,jl(.e7.)  U  (bnned  Inunedlatelj  bdiind  ei 

of  »hkb  are  now  doHdbr  tbeir  opercull,  bnt  wlthoiit  adheiiaii 

•t  thb  tin*  la  caned  the  jecMdnrpAiifatfnwee.  are  now  w|— .  ..  . 

)naitlweuapdinatdietendepr«il<liiajuitmentloiied,aiidaHiMll  p> 

the  ponerioTtanporan  molar  f^Ude.adhetlon  of  enr;  part  of  the  gr 

wwllnt  frmnhiifriri  liirtaiirit    The  (oUlelei  are  thui  conTBrted  hjl 

'n£iBaT(,1,Jto-llT.).vhtl«  tbe  enlarged  paoUlie  coutttuie  the  dmtal  pulpKp.T).  Ihe 
njaOaaefdiapuU  to  tbla,  the  laccular.  ttageln  the  deTel<q>enienl  of  tbe  tMoporaij  teeth,  li 

'Xteadntlrafa  ftW  mbnrdlnate  dllfcienMl,  the  cbangei  In  the  lower  Jaw  are  ilmllar,  and 
DKOr  m  (b*  lame  order,  each  Aep  In  the  proceu  beli^  loinewhat  later  thin  the  cnrteipondUig 

"oritfin^^ptiptaiiiuatfiluftrmameitlttOi.  It  hai  been  Mated  abate.  Itatt,  durtng 
ae  ininl  adhe^  of  the  dental  iroore  aeeurrlni  at  Ihe  flfteaUh  veel^  the  part  niiteriDr  to 

riloDapa^Da,naik  In  an  open  follicle,  sppaandnclnc  the  •latemh  week.  At  Om  twentieth. 
tbeAmdaaorOli  lOlllele  li  coinetW<lnloaiae,asdlhep(vUlaJnUAenilpo(Jbeanle^ 

Cther  ct^nctealiad  \Bt  being  deieloped  (like  Che  paplllie  ot  Iha  umpntarr  teeth)  from  the 
•r^d»ei<MAtfgn»H,  endni  the  lameleiet  with  them.  At  tbeendofthli  week  the  hitherla 
ipen  portion  of  ffie  grooie  l>  entirely  clowd  bj  adhealon  of  Iti  llpi,  hut  Iti  walli  ilUI  remain  dli. 
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and  deep  groove,  divided  by  very  thin  septa  into  so  many  distinct  sockets  for 
the  reception  of  the  dental  geims.  The  alveolar  groove  is  closed  at  its  free 
border  by  the  membrane  of  the  gum,  which  is  stretched  over  a  sort  of  thin,  and, 
as  it  were,  indented  crest  This  crest  is  formed  by  a  tissue  to  which  some 
anatomists  have  given  the  name  of  dental  cartilage ;  it  is  a  pale  very  strong 
fibrous  tissue,  and  does  not  extend  either  upon  the  anterior  or  posterior  sur- 
hoe  of  the  bone,  which  are  only  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  the  gum 
being  as  yet  confined  to  the  alveolar  border.    The  gingival  fibrous  tissue  sends 


united,  and  a  cavitr  is  thus  formed,  situate  between  the  sac  of  the  anterior  permanent  molar 
and  the  surfSsce  of  the  gum :  this  is  the  vosterior  cavity  qf  reservet  flrom  which  the  pulps  sod 
lacs  of  the  second  and  third  molars  are  suDsequently  developed. 
The  ten  depressions  (c,  6)  formed  behind  the  follicles  of  the  temporary  teeth  during  the  le- 
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ym 


I: 
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condary  condition  of  the  dental  groove  (S^fy^.  97.)i  in  consequence  of  their  escaping  the  gener^ 
adhesion  of  its  lips  and  sides,  arc  converted  mto  as  many  cavities,  called  the  atUerior  cavities  ^ 

reserve  (c,7),  which  gradually  eloi^*^ 
gate  and  recede  into  the  sxHasXxaC^ 
of  the  gum.    Pulps  and  folds  (an^'^ 
logons  to  the  opercula  of  the  tenr^' 
porary    follicles)    are    develop^'" 
witliin  them,  appearing  first  in  tla' 
anterior  cavities ;  and  tney  eventi^' 
all3r  become  the  sacs  of  the  ten  am 
terior  permtment  teethe  assuming 
position  behind  and  above  thos^^ 
of  the  milk  teeth  in  the  upper,  am^ 
behind  and  below  them  in  thelowe^' 
jaw  (see  1  to  12,  Jig.  97. ;  also  JlgT-^ 
98.  and  a,  ftgs.  101,  102.),  each  oc — ' 
cupving  corresponding  recesses  (d.^ 
fig.  102.)  in  the  alveolar  border. 
At  this  time,  owing  to  the  great  relative  in  rease  in  the  siie  of  the  dental  sacs,  that  of  th^ 

anterior  permanent  molar  (a  \,fig.  98.*)  is  forcedi- 
backwards  and  upwards  into  the  maxillary  tube-- 
rosity  of  the  upper,  and  into  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  (a  2) ;  and  the  large  posterior' 
cavity  of  reserve  ib  2)  is  drawn  in  the  samer 
direction.    At  birth,  the  loigth  of  the  ^veolar 
border  increases  relatively,  and  this  sac  again 
sinks  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  temporary  teeth 
(a  3).    The  cavity  of  reserve  {h  3),  having  now 
resumed  its  former  position  and  sfaisqpe,  elongates 
backwards,  and  a  pulp  is  developed  m  its  fundus, 
which  is  converted  before  the  fourth  year  hito  the 
sac  of  the  second  permanent  molar.    About  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cavity  once  more  elongates  backwards,  and  forms 
the  pulp  and  sac  of  the  third  permanent  mt^r^ 
or  wisdom  tooth.    Each  of  these  sacs  undeNrgo 

f     ■ ■ ' -^^m  /^^   changes  in  their  relative  position  in  the  jaws, 

J /~y^  /\^!P-«^  f — ^  / — ^  /  similar  to  those  experience  by  the  anterior  per- 

l\AM    Ml      Jl      iilii^iJr  /  manent  molar,  at  first  receding  backwards  md 

I  Yfy|xi^^p(k«^%6tfF  ^"'^  y  upwards,  and  then  descending  behind  and  on  a 

level  with  the  sac  immediately  anterior  to  it. 


Fig.  9S.» 
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ft  proknigation  into  each  alveolus  (ahedo-denfal  periosteum),  that  forms  a  fibro- 
mnooiu  sac  upon  each  follicle,  perforated  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket  for  the 
passage  of  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves.  As  these  prolongations  or  sacs  are 
intimately  connected  to  the  gingival  membrane,  by  palling  gently  npon  the 
latter  we  can  raise  the  follicles  from  their  receptacles,  and  completely  lay  bare 
the  alveoli. 

The /(Mide  or  dental  germ  consists  essentially  of  a  membrane,  containing  a 
Bort  of  pediculated  papiUa,  known  as  the  bidb  or  dental  pulp, 

1.  The  membrane  of  ^efoUicle,  after  having  clothed  the  sac  just  described  as 
lining  the  alveolus,  is  reflected  upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  form  the 
pedicle  of  the  bulb,  and  appears  to  be  prolonged  upon  the  bulb  itself:  this, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  membrane  of  the  foUicle,  there- 
fore, resembles  the  serous  membranes  in  forming  a  shut  sac,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  free  and  smooth,  and  the  outer  adherent  A  transparent  viscid 
fluid  occupies  the  space  between  the  bulb  and  the  alveolar  portion  of  the 
membrane. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  follicles  of  the  first  set  of  teeth 
appear.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  month  of  foetal  life  there  are  four 
Uict  follicles  in  each  jaw ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  a  third  follicle 
appears  in  each  half  of  the  jaw,  and  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month. 

2.  Of  the  dental  bulb.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  membrane  of  the  dental 
follicle  only  contains  a  fluid,  which  is  at  first  reddish,  and  afterwards  yellowish 
viute ;  but  towards  the  third  month  a  small  body  mi^es  its  appearance,  rising 
as  a  papilla  firom  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus.*  This  papilla  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  vessels  and  nerves,  and  progressively  Increases  in  firmness  and  in 
>i2e.  A  very  thin  pedicle,  consisting  of  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves,  affords 
*^hment  to  it,  so  that  it  is  suspended  like  a  grape.  This  papilla,  dental  bulb, 
^  pulp,  gradually  acquires  the  characteristic  form  of  some  particular  tooth,  of 
^luch  it  presents  an  exact  model,  constituting  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
^h  itself  is  deposited.  The  first  part  developed  upon  this  papilla  is  the 
^^n  of  the  tooth,  on  which  we  already  find  indications  of  the  various 
^Qences  and  depressions  subsequently  exhibited  by  it. 

The  developement  of  the  hard  portion  commences  towards  the  middle  of 
Pf'egnancy.  The  production  of  the  ossiform  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the 
"'lib  is  effected  by  a  process  of  secretion  f  :  it  begins  by  the  deposition  of  some 
^Qiall  laminae,  or  very  delicate  scales  (1,  fig.  99.)  upon  each  projection  of  the 
]>alp :  they  are  at  first  pliable  and  elastic,  but  gradually  become  more  consistent 
These  laminse  or  scales  constitute  so  many  formative  points  for  the  tooth,  and 


Fram  the  preceding  obfervations  it  follows,  that  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  both  the  temporanr  and 
permanent  teeth  have  a  common  origin  from  the  gastro-mtestlnal  mucous  membrane ;  that  a 
fapitta  is  ixtt  formed,  afterwards  surrounded  by  and  sunk  into  a  folUcte,  which  latter  is  then 
^Morerted  into  a  closed  sac ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  terms,  papillary ^  foUictUar^  and  sac- 
vular,  applied  to  these  several  conditions. 

ft  moreorer  appears,  that  all  the  temporary  teeth,  and  also  the  anterior  permanent  molar, 
oricinate  from  the  primitwe  denial  groove  ;  and  that  all  the  permanent  teeth,  except  the  anterior 
tB^r,  are  developed  from  cavities  of  reserve  commenced  during  its  secondary  condition. 

For  an  account  of  the  changes  occiu-ring  in  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the  two  sets  of  teeth,  during 
the  tafnilar  and  eruptive  stages,  the  reader  may  now  refer  to  the  text ;  remembering,  however, 
that  the  term  folUde  is  there  applied  to  the  entire  dental  germ  in  its  saccular  condition,  con- 
sisting  of  a  closed  sac  and  its  contained  pulp.3 

*  Cnie  papilla  of  a  temporary  tooth  appears  even  before  the  formation  of  the  open  follicle,  and 
therefore  loog  prior  to  its  conversion  into  a  shut  sac.  ( See  note,  p.  235.)3 
f  [The  ivoru  u  no  longer  regarded,  by  the  best  authorities,  as  a  secretion  from  the  surface  of 
Ihe  dental  pcup,  nor  the  enamel  as  a  similar  product  from  the  parietal  layer  of  the  lining  mem- 
braoe  of  the  sac  A  microscopic  examination  of  these  two  structures  in  their  perfect  condition 
Is,  indeedf  alone  solBcient  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  old  opinion  adopted  in  the  text. 
Tlie  lesearches  of  Schwann  into  their  mode  of  developement  have  again  elucidated  the  subject. 
It  has  been  obaenred  Uiat  the  globules  in  the  centre  of  the  dental  pulp  are  primitive  nucleated 
cdls.  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  early  condition  of  all  organic  tissues ;  that  at  the  surface  of 
thepo^  these  cella  assume  a  cylindrical  form  and  a  perpendicular  arrangement,  but  still  contain 
Qaaei ;  that  ftbey  adhere  in  places  to  the  ossified  scales,  and  correspond  In  sVae  (^notto  lYie\.\]k»]\V^ 
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b>Te  been  eompired  to  the  poinu  of  ocsiflcatioD  In  bones.  The  meiior  and 
canine  teeth  have  only  one  scale ;  the  bicDSpidei  have  two ;  and  the  great 
molares  as  maoy  as  there  are  tubercles.  These  small  scale*  so  intimstel; 
embrace  the  pulp  upon  vhich  the;  are  moulded,  that  it  requires  some  force  to 
detach  them ;  and  f  et  their  inner  surface,  as  well  as  the  outer,  is  very  smooth. 
It  «honld  be  remarked,  Ihal  (he  pulp  ban  a  much  more  vividly  red  colour 
■t  the  points  corered  by  the  scales.  The  scales  are  visible  in  the  lower  jav 
at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  apper. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  appear  : — The  middle  incisors  are 
visible  from  the  fourth  to  the  Bftii  month  ;  they  are  soon  followed,  1.  by  the 
lateral  incisors ;  3.  by  Che  first  or  anterior  molu-,  which  appesn  fWnn  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth  month ;  3.  at  a  short  interval  iWnn  each  other,  by  the  canine  and 
the  second  molar ;  the  scale*  of  all  the  teeth  of  the  first  set  have  made  their 
appearance  by  the  seventh  month,  according  to  the  observationa  of  Meckel; 
but  at  the  eighth  month,  according  to  Blake. 

As  developement  advances  the  scales  enlarge,  and  gradually  uniting(S,jS(i.  99.) 
form  a  ihiaA  or  lAeU  of  inory.  which,  during  its  growth,  incloses  the  pulp,  and, 
by  degrees,  extends  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  pedicle  at  the  part  where  it  pe- 
netrates the  alveolus.*  The  outermost  sheath  being  formed,  a  second  is  deposited 
within  it,  then  a  third  within  that,  and  so  on.  The  external  sur&ce  of  the  bulb 
secretes  the  ivory.  The  enamel  is  formed  from  the  parietal  or  alveolar  layer  of 
the  fitUicnlor  membrane :  at  the  conuneucement  of  its  formation  it  is  so  soft  that, 
in  a  ftetos  at  the  fiill  time,  it  can  be  very  easily  separated  from  the  ivory.  Il 
has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  enamel,  as  well  as  the  ivory,  is  the  prodnd 
of  a  secretion  from  the  bnlb,  ftum  which  it  has  transuded  in  a  liquid  stsle 
through  the  different  layers  of  the  ivory,  and  has  then  solidified  apon  its  sur- 
t^e ;  others  affirm  that  the  enamel  is  a  sort  of  crystalline  deposit  irom  the 
fluid  fuTTOunding  the  tooth ;  but  the  greater  nomber  of  anatomista  admit,  with 
Hunter,  that  the  enamel  is  a  product  of  secretion  from  the  parietal  layer  f,  u 
the  ivory  Is  from  the  layer  of  the  follicolar  membrane,  reflected  upon  the  bulh 
This  opinion  appears  to  me  the  more  probable,  becanse,  on  eiamining  with  in- 
tention tbe  parietal  layer,  we  find  on  its  inner  surface,  near  the  crown  of  Iht 
tooth,  a  sort  of  pulp,  or  very  evident  enlargement,  particularly  in  the  fbllielo 
of  the  molar  teeth.     This  external  pulp  becomes  atrophied  as  aoon  as  tli> 

«iiKlud»,  tbu  ttia  formidlDn  M  tbc  i»Fv.  Uk<  lliu  otaU  Mber  orgintied  tluon.  1>  (ObcUd  H  • 
meUinorphMlfl  of  brimllLve  Ducteited  cells  1  Id  othfT  wDTdti  tlut  It  li  devfiloHd  br  a  proflRtf'e 
iHDilbniuiloa  nd  oHlkitloa  of  the  npcrsdil  «Ui  at  tha  dunitl  pulp— a  thnorr  wblcb  neat 

SlmlUr  nTldgBce  Is  wlniiced  br  blm  to  prote  Ihu  tha  ouokI  It  fanned  In  >  •Imllir  anna' 
ttata  the  pulpv  «asmal  mvtabttnty  ooeunlnc  the  upper  portion  of  tho  uc.  The  heuffoav 
abro.  or  vhUi  the  •mbce  et  thJi  nHatoane  caalitl,  are.  In  bet,  prlnutlc  oucleUad  eelll 
rHtlDg  pnpemUcululT  on  ■  timie.  In  wblA  are  other  cfUi  of  a  veiicular  form.  The  bexagoul 
nbrei  coneipaBa,  IberelOrfl,  both  in  Hum  and  dIraetloD,  with  thneof  tbe  perfset  eniuDd  i  uA 

•  cnwlDC  MoSh,  altar  the  remiival  of  their  earthr  matter  b;  meuu  of  ■  dilute  add.] 

■mevaicularpalpar  ettberatempoTSivor  pomanent  Imlh  baring  more  than  ODeAof 
%  uterOe  tormatloD  of  tbe  crown,  divided  Into  ai  DHaprocwca  by  the  advaiicanieu  IMoll 

put  ™t^  nnAce  of  tbe  divided  pulp,  a  bridge  of  tiorr  It  tbui  farmed  acroM  the  area  of  IM 
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an  uc  undlvldeil  pulp  oTbb 
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enamel  b  formed ;  and  hence  the  &ng  is  not  covered  with  enamel,  although, 
after  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  that  part  occupies  the  former  position  of  the 
crown.  This  external  pulp  does  not  exist  in  some  of  the  dental  f[)llicles  of 
certain  animals,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  astonished  that  such  teeth  have  no 
enameL  Lastly,  when  this  external  pulp  remains  after  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth,  the  secretion  of  the  enamel  also  continues,  like  that  of  the  ivory.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  incisors  of  the  rabbit  and  the  beaver.  In  these  animals 
the  enamel  occupies  only  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tooth ;  consequently  the 
edge  always  remains  sharp,  firom  the  unequal  wearing  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sur&ces. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  formation  of  the 
provisionary  teeth  before  their  eruption,  we  may  draw  the  fbllowing  conclu- 
sions :  1.  Of  the  two  constituent  parts  of  a  tooth,  viz.  the  cortical  or  hard  por- 
tion, and  the  medullary  portion  or  pulp,  the  latter  is  first  developed ;  and  of 
the  two  distinct  elements  of  the  hard  portion,  viz.  the  ivory  and  the  enamel, 
the  formation  of  the  ivory  is  first  conunenced.  2.  The  deposition  of  the  cortical 
sabstance  of  the  tooth  begins  at  the  crown  ;  the  roots  are  not  formed  until  a 
sabseqiient  period.  3.  The  bulb  being  inclosed  within  the  solidified  products 
which  it  has  furnished,  diminishes  gradually  in  size  as  these  press  upon  it 

Phenomena  which  ojccompany  the  eruption  of  the  first  or  temporary  teeth.  At 
the  time  c^  birth  all  the  teetii  are  still  contained  within  their  alveolL  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  have  been  met  with  in  cases  where  in£emts  have  been 
bom  with  one  or  two  teeth.  If  the  anterior  wall  of  the  alveoli  be  removed  at 
this  time,  the  teeth  will  already  be  found  considerably,  but  unequally  de- 
veloped, none  having  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the  socket  But  after  birth, 
and  at  periods  to  be  presently  indicated,  the  extremity  of  the  root  having  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  alveolus,  and  the  fbrther  growth  of  the  tooth  in  xhtX  direc- 
tion being  impossible,  it  is  effected  in  the  direction  of  the  gum,  which  is  com- 
pressed, becomes  inflamed,  and  is  perforated ;  this  perforation,  however,  is  not 
exclnnvely  the  result  of  distension,  for  the  gum  is  but  very  slightly  stretched 
when  it  opens ;  and  in  other  cases  where  it  is  greatly  distended,  as  by  polypi  or 
other  tnmours,  it  is  not  lacerated  at  all. 

The  tooth  gradually  rises,  and  the  gum  moulds  itself  successively  upon  the 
different  portions  of  the  crown,  and,  lastly,  upon  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The 
dirision  of  the  gum  is  a  severe  process,  but  still  it  cannot  altogether  explain 
those  serious  symptoms  which  firequenUy  accompany  the  first  dentition. 

The  eruption  of  the  teeth  does  not  take  place  simultaneously,  but  in  suc- 
cession, and  in  a  reg^ular  order  that  admits  of  but  few  exceptions.  1.  The 
teeth  of  the  same  kind  appear  in  pairs,  one  on  the  right  side,  tiie  other  on  the 
left :  2.  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  precede  those  of  the  upper  in  their  appear- 
ance * :  3.  the  middle  incisors  are  cut  before  the  lateral,  these  before  the  first 
molars ;  after  these  come  the  canine;  and  then  the  second  molars.  The  erup- 
tion of  the  first  set  of  teeth  commences  towards  the  sixth  month  after  birth, 
and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  conmiencement  of  the  fourth  year. 
The  middle  lower  incisors  appear  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  month,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  upper  middle  incisors ;  the  inferior  lateral  incisors  appear 
from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  month ;  and  then  the  superior  lateral  incisors. 
The  first  lower  molars  are  cut  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  month ; 
the  lower  canine  fh>m  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth ;  and  the  upper  first  mo- 
lars and  canine  soon  afterwards.  In  some  cases  the  eruption  of  the  canine 
and  the  first  molar  teeth  takes  place  simultaneously;  sometimes  even  the 
canine  teeth  take  the  precedence.  The  second  great  molars  appear  firom  the 
twenty-dghth  to  the  fortieth  month,  and  thus  complete  the  twenty  teeth  of  the 
first  set 

*  CAlthoogh  the  papillae,  it  will  be  remembered,  appear  earlier  in  the  upper  jaw."] 
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Second  or  Permanent  Teeth. 
Phetitmeaa  which  precede  the  enption.'  The  secood  dentition  conntti  of  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth  called  permanent,  to  diatingiiidi  them  from  the  temparaTy 
teeth.  They  are  thirty-two  in  niunber,  ao  that  there  are  twelve  additional 
teeth  in  the  Becond  set.  In  this  dentition,  w  in  the  former,  we  hare  to  atody  th« 
phenomeDa  wliich  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  ernptioa  of  the  teelh. 

The  follicles  or  germs  of  the  second  set  of  teeth  correspond  to  the  row  of 
teeth  already  formed,  bony  septa  intervening  between  them.  They  have  the 
following  relations  with  the  follicles  of  the  provisionary  teeth.  I.The  fbllieles 
of  the  additional  teeth  in  the  second  set.  viz.  the  three  last  molars,  are  utoated 
in  the  same  curve  as  the  milk  teeth,  but  thej  occupy  of  necessity  the  lUeril 
extremities  of  these  curves  C^.IOO.).  2.  The  fcJliclea  of  those  teeth  of  the  seccHid 
set  that  replace  others  of  the  first,  are,  on  the  contrarj.  sitiyted  precisely  behind 
the  teeth  to  which  they  correspond  (a,  Jigg.  100,  101,  102.). 
These  folliclea  "  ■      .  -      .  .       - 

A  ,.-.,   i,.n        *         teeth;  bat  after  acer- 

bun  time  aepta  are  gra- 
doally  fimned  between 
tbem,  proceeding  from 
the  bottom  of  each  al- 
veolna  towards  its  ori- 
fice {Jigi.  101,  102.). 
Nevertheless,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  forma- 
tion of  these  septa,  the 
temporury  (a'  o',  fig. 
102.)  and  the  permanent  C^'t)  alteoli  commnnicate  by  tolerably  large  ori- 
fleea  {e'c',Jigi.  101, 102.),  through  which  proceed  thecorda{c,Jij.  102.)  connect- 
ing the  two  teeth.  The  follicles  of  the  permanent  teeth  do  not  sensibly  differ 
in  th«r  mode  of  developement  frota  those  of  the  provisionary  teeth,  only  the 
increase  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  former  coincides  with  the  progressive 
atrophy  of  the  vessels  of  the  latter. 

Phenottteiui  ickick  accompany  their  eruption.  As  long  as  the  developement  of 
the  permanent  teeth  can  be  effected  in  a  direction  towards  the  bottom  of  their 
sockets,  the  temporary  teeth  remain  oninjured;  but  when  the  growth  itf  the 
permanent  teeth  influences  their  upper  edges,  Che  alveoli  of  the  first  set  are 
compreBsed,and  afterwards  destroyed  at  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  crowns  of 
the  permanent  teeth  (see  j!<;.  tOl.).  After  this  time 
the  alveoli  of  the  first  and  second  sets  form  common 
cavities :  the  roola  of  tiie  milk  teeth  being  com- 
I  pressed  by  the  crown  of  the  permanent  teeth,  un- 
dergo a  loss  of  substance,  become  loosened,  and 
I  may  be  detached  by  the  slightest  effbrt,  each  tooth 
I  being  retained  in  its  place  only  by  the  sort  of  ring 
I  formed  by  the  gum  around  its  neck. 
I  The  shedding  of  the  milk  teeth  is  not  always 
'  effected  in  the  way  we  have  described,  vii,  by  a 
previous  destruction  of  their  root.  Sometimes,  in 
fkct,  the  permaikent  tooth  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
alveolus  of  the  corresponding  milk  tooth ;  but  this  alveolus  is  graduall;  watted 
away  by  the  constantly  increasing  developement  of  the  nwghbounng  per- 
manent socket.  In  thia  case,  the  milk  teeth  may  ihll  withont  destruction  cf 
their  roots,  which,  however,  are  then  almost  always  slender,  and,  as  it  were, 
atrophied.  Some  compression,  either  exercised  upon  tbe  parietes  of  the  tem- 
porary sockets,  or  upon  the  roots  of  the  milk  teeth,  is  aJtnost  indispensable 
for  their  eipiJsion.    When,  in  &ci,  the  permanent  tooth  deviates  from  its 
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natural  direcdon,  and  conseqnently  does  not  press  upon  the  milk  tooth,  this 
latter  remiuns,  and  forms  a  supernumerary  toolh.  We  cannot,  then,  donbt  the 
influence  of  this  compression  npon  the  ftJl  of  the  milk  teeth ;  bat  anatomists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  temporary 
alyeoli,  and  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  contained  within  them.  How  does  this 
eompression  act?  Does  it  produce  the  fkll  of  the  milk  teeth  in  a  purely  me- 
chanical manner,  or  does  it  effect  this  indirectly  by  the  destruction  of  the 
dental  vessels  and  nerves  ?  One  author  believes  Uie  latter  to  be  the  principal 
cause ;  but  what  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  want  of  vitality  in  the 
teeth,  will  abundantly  prove  that  the  wearing  away  of  the  alveolus  and  the 
milk  tooth  is  the  residt  of  mechanical  pressure. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed,  that,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
roots  of  the  milk  teeth  leaves  no  d^tris,  a  process  of  absorption  must  therefore 
be  perfbrmed,  the  exciting  cause  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  compression 
above  alluded  to.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  authors  have  believed,  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  peculiar  absorbent  apparatus,  appropriated  to  this  office. 

The  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  are  shed  in  the  space  comprised  between  the 
ax^  and  the  eighth  year,  the  fall  of  each  tooth  taking  place  in  the  same  order 
M  iti  appearance.    Blake  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of  a  cord 

(c,Jig,  102.)  passing  from 
the  follicle  of  the  perma- 
nent tooth,  alonff  a  small 
long  canal  (c'  c^,  behind 
the  alveolus  of  the  milk 
tooth,  and  becoming  con- 
tinuous with  the  gum.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the 
canal,  and  die  cord  placed 
within  it,  were  intended 
to  direct  the  tooth  during 
the  progress  of  its  eruption. 
Hence  the  name  of  iter 
dentis  given  to  the  canal, 
and  gitbemaculum  denUa 
applied  to  the  cord,  which 
Itts  been  ingeniously  compared  by  M.  Serres  to  the  gubemaculum  testis.  This 
coM  appears  to  me  to  be  solid  *,  not  hollow ;  it  is  very  well  marked  in  the 
iDciBor  teeth,  but  forms  a  mere  thread  in  the  molars.  Upon  the  whole,  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  iter  dentis  and  gubemaculum  upon  the  direction  of  the 
permanent  teeth  daring  its  eruption,  is  by  no  means  constant. 

Order  of  eruption.  The  first  permanent  teeth  which  appear  are  the  first 
^t  molars ;  they  precede  the  other  permanent  teeth  by  a  considerable 
interval,  and  immediately  succeed  the  milk  teeth,  co-existing  with  them 
for  some  time ;  they  have  been,  therefore,  improperly  classed  among  the  first 
set  of  teeth  in  some  anatomical  treatises.  The  first  great  molars  are  known  by 
the  vulgar  name  of  seven  years*  teeth.  The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth 
^es  place  in  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  milk  teeth.  Below  are  stated  the 
ptriods  at  which  each  pur  are  protruded :  — 

Middle  lower  Incisors  -            -  from  6 

Middle  upper  incisors  -  —  7 

Lateral  incisors        -  -          -  —  8 

First  small  molar  -            -  —  9 

Canine  teeth               -  .  —  10 

Second  small  molar  -        -  —  1 1 

Second  great  molar  -               -  —  12 

Third  great  molar  -             -  —  28 


to    8  years. 

—  9  — 
— 10  — 

—  11  — 
— 12  — 
— 13  — 
— 14  — 

—  30  — 


*  [Arising  trcm  the  adhetion  of  the  gidet  of  the  elongated  part  of  the  cavity  of  reten^l 
▼OUL  B 
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The  greatest  irregnlarity  exists  in  the  eruption  of  this  last  molar  tooth, 
which  is  often  wanting,  and  firequently  remains,  daring  the  whole  of  life,  either 
partially  or  entirely  inclosed  within  the  substance  of  the  jaw. 

The  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  the  second  set  are  much  larger  than  the 
corresponding  milk  teeth.  The  opposite  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  first 
two  permanent  molars,  viz.  the  small  molars,  or  bicuspides.  It  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  inquiries  of  Hunter  that,  in  this  way,  there  is  such  a  compen- 
sation, that  the  twenty  teeth  of  the  first  set  occupy  precisely  the  same  space 
as  the  twenty  corresponding  teeth  of  the  second.  This  is  not  a  purely  specu- 
lative question,  but  one  of  singular  interest  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  ex- 
tracting the  milk  teeth.  The  truth  of  Hunter's  assertion  may  be  confirmed  by 
measuring  with  a  thread  the  space  occupied  by  the  twenty  temporary  teeth, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  space  occupied  by  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
second  set  M.  Delabarre  has  done  this  upon  the  same  individual  at  the 
period  of  the  two  dentitions. 

Phenomena  which  follow  the  eruption  of  the  permaneiU  teeth.  These  relate, 
1.  to  their  growth ;  2.  to  their  decadence. 

1.  Growth  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  of  man  are  not  like  those  of  some  ani- 
mals, the  rodentia  in  particular,  susceptible  of  unlimited  growth.  The  en- 
amel of  the  crown  wears  away  without  ever  being  reproduced.  All  the  £act8 
brooght  forward  in  support  of  the  idea  of  its  reproduction,  are  either  erroneous 
observations,  or  may  be  interpreted  in  a  different  manner.  Nevertheless,  some 
changes  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  tooth  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
New  layers  of  ivory  continue  to  be  secreted ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  is 
gradually  encroached  upon,  and  finally  obliterated.  Thus  the  teeth  of  the 
aged  have  neither  pulp  nor  dental  cavity. 

2.  Decadence  of  the  teeth.  The  fall  of  the  teeth  in  aged  persons  is  the  effect 
of  a  contraction  of  the  alveoli  produced  in  the  following  manner : — The  teeth 
are  dependances  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  are  as  it  were  onl^r  ac- 
cidentally placed  in  the  alveolar  borders,  which,  from  the  tonicity  or  elasticity 
of  their  bony  tissue,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  displace  them.  In  one  word, 
the  tooth  is  to  the  alveolus  like  a  foreign  body  of  which  it  is  incessantly 
tending  to  free  itself.  This  tendency  to  contract  on  the  part  of  the  alveolus  is 
effectually  resisted,  so  long  as  the  root  of  the  tooth  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  socket ;  but  it  acts  with  full  force  when  this  resist- 
ance ceases  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  pulp.  Then  the  alveolus,  shrink- 
ing upon  itself,  expels  the  tooth  by  a  mechanism  similar  to  that,  by  which 
during  the  progress  of  syphilitic  affections,  the  most  healthy  looking  teeth  are 
displaced,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  vitsdity  of  the  pulp  being  destroyed  hy 
the  influence  of  the  virus. 

The  fall  of  the  teeth  in  the  aged  is  regulated  by  no  law,  either  as  regards 
the  time  or  the  order  in  which  it  is  effected. 

Differences  between  the  first  and  second  sets  of  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  first 
dentition  are  distinguished  fh)m  those  of  the  second  by  the  following  charac- 
ters: — 1.  Their  colour,  instead  of  being  white,  like  ivory,  or  clear  yellow,  is  of 
a  bluish  or  aziu-e  white  hue.  2.  The  temporary  incisor  and  canine  teeth  are 
always  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  permanent  teeth  by  their  smaller 
size  and  the  shortness  of  their  roots.  3.  The  two  molars  of  the  first  set  differ 
from  the  two  smaU  permanent  molars  or  bicuspids  which  take  their  place,  and 
approach  nearer  in  character  to  the  great  molars ;  from  these,  however,  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  their  crowns,  and  by  the  number  of  tubercles 
on  them,  viz.  five  ;  three  on  the  outside,  and  two  on  the  inside.  4.  Compara- 
tive cheinical  analyses  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  sets  have  shown  that  the  milk 
teeth  contam  somewhat  less  phosphate  of  lime  than  the  permanent,  and  to  this 
circumstance  their  greater  susceptibility  of  change  is  due. 

,l^^eral  observations.  From  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  teeth,  it 
ri  ^! '*'^°  that  these  organs  should  be  looked  upon  merely  as  large  vascular 
and  nervous  papUlaB,  covered  by  an  unorganised  calcar«oii  sheath,  which  is 
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fonned  b^  a  species  of  crystallisation.  *  The  diseases  of  the  teeth  offer  nothing 
incompatible  with  this  theory,  for,  with  the  exception  of  toothache  and  the  sen- 
sation of  being  set  on  edge,  which  are  evidently  seated  in  the  pulp,  the  other 
alterations  of  which  the  teeth  are  susceptible,  are  either  mechanical  lesions,  such 
as  splitting,  cracking,  wearing,  &c.  or  chemical  changes,  as  the  dry  or  mobt 
caries,  or,  lastly,  alterations  appearing  to  have  their  seat  in  the  hard  substance 
of  the  tooth,  but  which  are  really  situated  elsewhere.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
incrustations  with  tartar,  the  product  of  a  vitiated  secretion,  attributed  by  several 
anatomists,  and  especially  by  M.  Serres,  to  some  small  follicles,  the  function  of 
which,  before  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  is  to  produce  a  fluid  to  soften  the  gum 
preparatory  to  its  perforation  by  the  teeth.  Agun  exostosis  and  spina 
ventosa  of  the  teeth  evidently  depend  upon  irregular  secretion  of  the  enamel 
and  ivory.  The  consolidation  of  firactures  of  the  teeth  b  explained  by  the 
Ibnnation  of  new  layers  resembling  those  which  have  been  seen  surrounding 
bullets  in  the  substance  of  an  elephant*s  tusk  Lastly,  the  colouration  of  the 
teeth,  from  the  action  of  madder,  is  only  observed  in  the  layers  deposited  during 
its  use,  and  therefore  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  any  nutritive  process  in 
these  organs,  such  as  takes  place  in  bone. 
'With  regard  to  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  in  two  distinct  sets,  it  may  be  in- 

2 Hired  what  is  the  object  of  such  an  arrangement    Without  entering  here  into 
tie  discussion  of  final  causes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  second  set  of  teeth 
would  not  accord  with  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  jaws  in  the  fcstus. 

U§e,     1.  The  teeth  are  the  immediate  agents  of  mastication.    The  incisors 
cot,  the  canine  tear,  and  the  molars  grind  tiie  food ;  the  position  of  each  being 
regulated  by  the  resistance  they  have  to  overcome.    2.  The  teeth  form  a  kind 
of  elevated  border,  which  prevents  the  constant  escape  of  saliva  firom  the 
month.    3.  They  assist  in  renderinff  sounds  articulate,  by  affording  a  fixed 
pmnt  to  the  tongue  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  consonants,  caDed  by  gram- 
marians dentaL   4.  The  teeth  fhmish  important  characters  for  zoological  clas- 
ilfieations.     Indeed,  as  they  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  the  mode  of  feeding  in 
Afferent  animals,  a  circumstance  that  exercises  so  great  an  influence  over  their 
entire  organisation,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  form  of  the  teeth  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  one  of  the  characters  by  which  a  summary  idea  is  conveyed 
of  the  nature  of  that  organisation.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
ijgunst  the  evidenUy  erroneous  conclusions,  which  some  philosophers  have  de- 
lated in  deducing  from  the  arrangement  of  the  dental  apparatus  in  man,  with 
regard  to  his  fitness  for  a  purely  animal,  or  exclusively  vegetable  diet   Above 
iD  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  mankind  must 
always  form  an  indispensable  element  in  the  solution  of  every  problem  of  this 
nature. 

*  Dt  is  necessary  in  some  d^ree  to  modily  this  definition  of  the  hard  portion  of  the  teeth 
*l>ich,  though  extra- 9a$cm/art  and,  on  that  account,  probably  subject  neither  to  interstitial  ab- 
wplioQ  DOT  nutrition,  cannot  be  r^arded  with  prc^riety  as  umot^anised  or  crystalline  bodies.3 
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MYOLOGY. 

The  muscles  in  general,  —  Nomenclature.  —  Number,  —  Volume  and  substaMt.— 
Figure,  —  Dissection,  —  Relations,  —  Attachments,  —  Structure,  —  Um.— 
Preparation,  —  Order  of  description. 

The  active  organs  of  locomotion  are  called  muscles,*  They  are  composed  of 
bundles  of  red  or  reddish  fibres,  consisting  of  fibrin  as  their  basisy  and  pos- 
sessing the  essential  property  of  contractility ,  that  is,  the  power  of  contracting 
or  shortening  npon  the  apphcation  of  a  8timala&  f 

Nomenclature  of  Muscles, 

The  names  applied  to  the  yarious  muscles  have  not  been  founded  upon  uni- 
form principle.  Before  the  time  of  Sylvius  the  muscles  of  any  region  (of 
the  thigh  for  example)  were  designated  numerically,  first,  second,  &c  in  die 
order  of  their  super-position  or  of  their  uses.  Sylvius  first  gave  particular 
names  to  the  greater  number  of  the  muscles ;  and  he  was  followed  by  almost 
all  succeeding  anatomists,  especially  by  Riolanus.  In  this  nomenclature,  which 
is  still  generally  adopted,  the  names  of  the  muscles  are  derived,  1.  from  their 
situation,  as  radialis,  ulnaris,  peroneus,  &c ;  2.  from  their  size,  as  glutiens 
maximus,  minimus ;  palmaris  longus,  brevis,  &c. ;  3.  from  their  direction,  as 
rectus  abdominis,  obliqui  capitis ;  4.  from  Uieir  shape,  which  is  generally  an 
imperfect  representation,  either  of  certain  geometric  figures,  as  rhomboideos, 
pyramidalis,  and  scalenus,  or  of  well  known  objects,  as  deltoideus,  lumbrid, 
and  soleus  (from  scAea^  the  sole  fish) ;  5.  from  their  divisions  or  complications, 
IS  digastricus  (from  having  two  belUes),  triceps  (firom  having  three  heads), 
biceps,  complexus,  &c. ;  6.  ftom  their  insertions,  as  stemo-hyoid,  sterno- 
thyroid, &c. ;  7.  f^om  their  uses,  as  flexors,  abductors,  &c. 

In  modem  times  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  in  the  place 
of  these  vague  and  generally  arbitrary  denominations,  an  uniform  nomencla- 
ture, derived  ftom  the  most  important  consideration,  viz.  the  attachment  of 
the  muscles.  The  nomenclature  of  Chaussier,  however,  which  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  all  others,  has  not  been  adopted :  first,  because  a  knowledge  of  the 
old  names  cannot  be  neglected,  since  they  are  the  only  ones  employed  in  a 
great  number  of  works  on  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  secondly,  because  even 
the  most  imperfect  denominations,  when  they  have  been  long  in  use,  are,  from 
this  circumstance  alone,  preferable  to  any  new  appellations. 

Number  of  the  Muscles, 

Upon  this  point  likewise  authors  are  but  little  agreed.  According  to  most, 
the  number  of  muscles  is  four  hundred.  Chaussier  reduced  it  to  three  hun- 
dred. These  differences  arise  partly  ftom  the  &ct,  that  the  natural  limits  of 
the  different  muscles  are  not  so  well  marked  as  those  of  the  bones  for  ex- 
ample, and  partly  because  the  grounds  of  demarcation  between  the  various 
muscles  have  not  been  sufficiently  established.  The  following  rules  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage :  —  1.  When  a  number  of  fasciculi  unite,  and  form  a 
mass,  which  is  isolated  both  in  its  body  and  at  its  extremities,  and  fulfils  dis- 
tinct and  determinate  uses,  such  a  coUection  should  be  considered  a  separate 
muscle.  2.  A  muscle  should  also  be  regarded  as  distinct,  when  it  is  separated 
ftom  others  at  one  portion  only  of  its  body,  and  at  the  most  movable  of  its  attach- 
ments.   On  the  whole,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  demarcation  adopted,  it  will 

*  From  fjuMtt  a  muscle,  or  /juk^  a  mouse. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  constructing  this  definition,  the  only  object  has  been  to  distingaiih 
the  muscles  generally  tram  other  organs,  by  pointing  out  their  two  characteristic  propertiet, 
yiZ'  their  fibrinous  composition  and  their  contractility. 
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be  seien  that  the  number  of  the  muscles  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  oones ; 
the  reason  of  this  is,  that  each  bone  acts  as  a  lever  in  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments, whilst  each  muscle  acts  only  in  a  very  limited  number  of  motions. 

Volume  and  Substance  of  the  Muscular  System, 

Of  all  the  systems  of  organs  in  the  body  the  muscular  is  predominant  both 
in  substance  and  in  volume.  This  great  mass  of  muscular  apparatus  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  imfavourable  position  of  most  of  the  levers  repre- 
sented by  the  bones.  There  is  very  great  variety  in  different  individuals,  as 
regards  both  the  volume  and  substance  of  the  muscular  system.  Compare  in 
this  respect  the  glutseus  maximus  of  a  robust  man,  and  the  same  muscle  in  a 
thm  nervous  individual,  much  emaciated,  but  yet  in  perfect  health,  for  still 
greater  differences  are  produced  by  disease :  size  and  strength  of  the  mus- 
cular system  may  also  be  natural  or  acquired,  partial  or  general.  Partial  pre- 
ponderance is  most  usually  acquired,  and  is  commonly  the  result  of  exercise. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inspect  the  muscles  of  certain 
regions,  in  individuals  whose  employment  requires  Uie  special  exercise  of  those 
parts.  The  preponderance  of  the  muscles  on  the  right  side  is  produced  solely 
l>y  the  habit  of  using  this  side  more  than  the  other ;  it  is  not,  as  has  been  al- 
leged«  the  result  of  congenital  difference. 

Lastly,  the  size  of  one  or  the  other  region  of  the  muscular  system,  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  is  in  relation  either  with  their  instinctive  propensities,  their 
mode  of  feeding,  or  their  natural  attitude,  or  with  some  other  important  pecu- 
liarity in  their  organisation.  Hence  we  find,  1.  in  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
other  carnivorous  animals  that  tear  their  prey  in  pieces,  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  inferior  maxiUa,  the  most  highly  developed ;  2.  in  the  bear,  which  is 
a  climbing  animal,  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  3.  in  the  hare,  whose  mode  of 
progression  is  by  successive  leaps,  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limbs ;  4.  the 
mn^es  of  the  wing  in  birds ;  and  5.  those  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the 
vertebral  grooves  in  man,  to  whom  the  erect  position  is  peculiar. 

Figure  of  the  Muscles, 

The  figure  of  the  muscles  is  determined  upon  the  following  data : —  1.  From 
a  comparison  of  them  with  geometric  figures  or  with  familiar  objects.  2. 
From  the  respective  arrangement  of  their  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles ;  3.  frov 
their  being  symmetrical  or  otherwise.  In  this  latter  respect  there  is  a  remark- 
.  able  difference  between  the  osseous  and  the  muscular  systems :  many  boner 
are  symmetrical,  or  azygos,  whilst  almost  all  the  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  arc 
asynunetrical  and  arranged  in  pairs.  4.  From  the  relative  proportion  between 
their  three  dimensions  \  from  this  latter  consideration,  muscles  have  been  di- 
^ded  into  three  classes,  viz.  long,  broad,  and  shortf  concerning  each  of  which 
We  shall  make  some  general  remarks. 

The  long  muscles  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  limbs.  Their  length  is  some- 
times considerable ;  and  the  longest  are  always  most  superficial.  Very  long 
moscles  generally  pass  over  several  articulations,  and  can  therefore  assist  in 
moving  them  aU.  This  great  length  of  certain  muscles  has  also  another  ad- 
^tage,  viz.  that  it  enables  them  to  obtain  a  fixed  point  of  attachment  upon  a 
less  movable  part,  as  the  trunk,  from  which  they  can  then  act  upon  the  more 
mobile  parts :  such  is  the  case  with  the  muscles  that  move  the  thigh  or  the  leg. 
Long  muscles  are  either  simple  or  divided.  Sometimes  the  division  occurs  at 
the  more  movable  attachment ;  sometimes  at  that  which  is  habitually  fixed. 

The  broad  muscles  occupy  the  parietes  of  cavities ;  they  are  quadrilateral, 
when  all  their  points  of  attachment  are  on  the  trunk ;  and  triangular,  when 
they  extend  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremities.  When  several  broad  muscles 
are  super-imposed,  the  fibres  of  one  always  cross  those  of  another  at  an  angle  ; 
and  this  arrangement  by  forming  a  sort  of  interweaving,  greatly  a\xgax,^\i\&  \!ki<^ 
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strength  of  the  parietes  which  they  assist  in  forming.    This  is  pirticiilaiiy 
well  shown  in  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

The  short  muscles  are  generally  met  with  in  the  same  situations  as  the  short 
bones.  It  is  not  the  shortness  of  its  fibres,  but  of  its  fleshy  body  that  chane- 
terises  a  short  muscle.  It  is  important  to  notice,  with  regsurd  to  these  muscles, 
that  a  number  of  them  are  often  arranged  in  succession  so  as  to  resemble  a 
long  muscle.  Of  this  we  shall  find  many  examples  in  the  muscles  of  the  ^er* 
tebral  grooves. 

Direction  of  the  Muscles, 

The  directum  of  the  muscles  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  their 
history,  since,  without  a  knowledge  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  their 
uses.  Each  muscle  has  an  axis  or  middle  line,  in  which  the  general  action  of 
its  fibres  takes  effect  Few  muscles  are  altogether  rectilinear ;  most  are  as- 
gular  or  curved ;  and  almost  all  undergo  certain  deviations  or  reflections,  is 
passinff  round  the  joints :  some  indeed  take  a  direction,  at  right  angles  to  their 
primitive  course,  when  they  pass  over  pullers  or  hook-like  processes.  In 
muscles  of  this  kind  the  action  is  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  portion. 

The  direction  of  muscles  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
body,  but  especially  to  the  axis  of  the  limb  or  lever,  in  rdcUion  to  which  fim^ 
represent  the  moving  power.  Many  muscles  are  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  (n 
the  lever  upon  which  they  act ;  but  it  should  also  be  remarked,  that  in  oertaiD 
positions  these  same  muscles  form  greater  or  smaller  angles  with  their  cone- 
sponding  levers,  and  may  even  become  perpendicular  to  them.  In  this  respect 
the  direction  of  the  muscles  is  not  absolute,  but  is  subordinate  to  the  pos&Q 
of  the  levers. 

Some  muscles  are  constantly  perpendicular  to  the  levers  upon  whieh  they 
act 

The  angles  of  incidence  of  the  muscles  upon  their  points  of  attachments  are 
very  variable,  but  generally  they  are  more  nearly  parallel  than  perpendicabr 
to  tJiose  points.  As  the  axis  of  a  muscle  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  its  com* 
ponent  fibres,  it  is  necessary  to  study,  in  each  muscle,  not  only  the  direction  of 
the  fleshy  belly  but  that  of  the  fibres  also. 

Relations  or  Connections  of  the  Muscles. 

In  reference  to  surgery,  the  relp.tions  or  connections  of  the  muscles  are 
among  the  most  important  circumstances  in  their  history. 

Rmitions  oj  the  muscles  to  the  skin.  Those  muscles  only  which  are  called 
cutaneous,  are  immediately  connected  with  the  skin  ;  the  remainder  are  sepS' 
rated  from  it  by  aponeuroses  of  greater  or  less  density,  so  that  the  skin  does 
not  participate  in  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  vice  versa.  Nevertheless, 
the  changes  produced  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  muscles  during  their  con* 
traction,  are  so  decided,  that  those  which  lie  near  the  surface  are  more  or  less 
defined  through  the  integuments ;  but  the  projections  corresponding  to  the 
bodies  of  the  muscles  and  the  depressions  at  their  attachments,  are  in  a  mea- 
sure obliterated  by  adipose  tissue,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  in  the  two 
sexes  and  in  different  individuals.  To  this  latter  circumstance  are  due  the 
differences  in  the  outward  characters  of  the  muscular  system  of  the  female,  as 
compared  with  the  male ;  and  of  a  fat  individual,  as  compared  with  one  who 
is  emaciated. 

RdaMons  of  the  muscles  to  the  hones.  In  the  limbs  where  the  muscles  fi^ 
several  parallel  layers  around  the  bones,  the  belly  or  thickest  part  of  the 
muscle  iJways  corresponds  with  the  shaft  or  most  slender  portion  of  the  bone; 
while  the  ends  of  the  muscle,  where  it  is  thinnest,  correspond  with  the  eX' 
panded  extremities  of  the  bone.  The  relations  of  the  bones  with  the  muscles 
vary,  according  as  the  latter  are  deep-seated  or  superficiaL    The  superficial 
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ire  only  in  contact  with  the  bones  by  their  extremities  or  their  tendons :  the 
deep-suited  mnscles  alone  correspond  to  the  bones  by  their  entire  length. 

BdatUms  of  the  nuucles  to  each  other.  The  muscles  are  arranged  apon  each 
odier  in  successive  layers ;  each  muscle  is  covered  by  a  sort  of  fibro-cellular 
sheath  ;  and  a  loose  and  moist  cellular  tissue  is  interposed  between  the  dif- 
ferent sheaths,  so  as  to  &cilitate  the  gliding  movement  and  independent  con- 
tnctioQ  of  each  muscle.  This  isolation  of  the  muscles  does  not  exist  through- 
out their  entire  lengtii ;  several  are  often  blended  together  in  one  common  in- 
sertion, from  which  they  proceed  as  from  a  centre,  iSterwards  separating  from 
each  oUier.  This  community  of  attachment  is  principally  observed  in  those 
muscles  that  perform  analogous  offices,  or  that,  usually  at  least,  act  simul- 
taneously. Most  muscles  are  inclosed  in  a  separate  fibrous  sheath,  which  iso- 
lates them  in  their  actions  and  also  in  their  diseases.  Of  this,  we  shall  find 
remarkable  examples  in  the  rectus  abdominis  and  sartorius.  With  regard  to 
the  relations  of  their  edges,  the  muscles  are  sometimes  contiguous  throughout 
tiieir  entire  course,  and  sometimes  separated  by  intervals,  generally  of  a  tri- 
angular figure ;  and  principally  important  in  surgical  anatomy,  because  incisions, 
fbr  the  exposure  of  vessels,  are  almost  always  made  in  such  intervals. 

ReJations  of  muscles  to  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  muscles  serve  to  protect 
Ae  vessels  and  nerves,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  layers 
which  th^  form  in  front  of  them,  but  also  by  the  resistance  they  oppose 
dnring  their  contraction  to  external  violence.  Near  the  centre  of  a  limb  there 
Ib  generally  a  considerable  cellular  interval  between  the  muscular  layers,  which 
is  intended  for  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves.  The  existence  of  such  spaces 
prevents  the  injury  which  these  vital  parts  would  sustain  from  compression 
dnring  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  when- 
ever a  vessel  passes  through  the  body  of  a  muscle  we  find  an  aponeurotic  arch 
or  ring,  wMch  is  n(m-contractile,  and  in  some  degree,  therefore,  obviates  the 
danger  of  compression  during  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres.  I  say  in 
some  degree ;  because  in  order  to  render  compression  of  the  vessels  impossible, 
tte  muscular  fibres,  attached  to  these  rings,  must  have  proceeded  from  them  as 
from  a  centre,  diverging  in  all  directions.  In  this  case  the  action  of  the 
mnscles  would  not  change  the  form  of  the  rings,  but  would  tend  to  increase 
their  diameters  in  every  direction.  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  are  invari- 
aUy  elongated  in  one  direction  and  diminished  in  another,  when  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle  contract.  Bemouilli,  indeed,  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  ta 
change  the  form  of  a  circle,  by  making  one  of  its  diameters  greater  than  the 
others,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dinunishing  its  capacity ;  because,  within  a 
given  periphery,  the  most  regular  figures  have  the  greatest  capacity,  and  the 
drele  is  more  regular  than  either  the  oval  or  the  ellipse.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  must  be  understood,  that  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  rings  does  not,  in  any 
material  degree,  impede  the  circulation. 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  a  distinct  fibrous  sheath  surrounds  the  ves- 
sds  and  the  nerves,  serving  to  isolate  and  protect  them  amid  the  various 
mnscles  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Most  of  the  arteries  have  accompanying  muscles,  which  may  be  called  their 
respective  satellites :  thus,  the  sartorius  is  the  satellite  muscle  of  the  femoral 
artery,  the  biceps  of  the  brachial,  the  stemo-mastoid  of  the  carotid,  &c. 

Attachments  or  Insertions  of  Muscles, 

The  attachments  or  insertions  of  muscles  constitute  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pomt9  in  their  history,  and  one  -^^ch  requires  to  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  care,  because  the  uses  of  a  muscle  can  be  determined  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  insertions  alone.  The?e  insertions  should  be  considered  in  tw^o 
points  of  view :  1.  as  to  the  direct  insertion  of  the  muscular  fibres  into  the 
tendons,  aponeuroses,  or  other  structures ;  2.  as  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendon^ 
and  jwooeuroses  into  the  levers  represented  by  the  osseous  system. 
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The  muBcvlar  JUnret  themselyes  are  attached,  1.  to  the  skm,  of  whicli  mode 
there  are  numeroos  examples  in  the  muscles  of  the  fiice ;  2.  to  other  muscular 
fibres,  as  in  many  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  tongue ;  3.  to  cartihges,  as 
in  several  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  larynx ;  4.  to  aponeurosea,  of  which 
they  act  as  tensors,  and  whose  power  of  resistance  they  thereby  increase ; 
lastly,  to  tendons  or  aponeuroses  *,  that  are  themselves  attached  to  the  bones. 

The  fleshy  fibres  are  inserted  into,  or  become  continuous  with  the  tendons 
and  aponeuroses  in  the  following  manner : — the  tendon  is  prolonged  under  the 
form  of  a  membrane,  either  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 
The  results  of  this  arrangement  are,  1.  an  increase  of  surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  the  tendon  gathers  up,  as  it  were,  in  order 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  one  point ;  2.  an  obliquity  in  the  insertion  of 
the  fibres,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  entire  muscle,  by  which  the  direction 
of  the  power  is  represented.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  this  obliquity  is 
of  the  greatest  interest  as  regards  the  dynamic  rehitions  or  active  property  <tf 
the  muscles.! 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  respecting  the  continuity  of  a  tendon 
or  an  aponeurosis  with  a  muscle,  is  the  very  intimate  union  between  the  mus- 
cular and  fibrous  tissues,  which  is  so  complete  that  they  are  scarcely  ever 
separated  by  external  Tiolence,  which  moreoyer  tends  to  lacerate  the  muscle 
rather  than  the  tendinous  fibres. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  and  one  which  we  have  already  had  frequent 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  adhesion  of  any  two  organic  tissues  is  stronger 
than  the  respective  cohesion  of  each ;  so  that  the  tissues  themselves  will  sooner 
break  than  admit  of  separation  from  one  another. 

Insertion  of  the  aponeuroses  and  tendons  into  the  bones,  A  tendon  or  an  apo- 
neurosis forms  a  species  of  ligament,  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  a  very 
large  muscle  is  transmitted  to  the  lever  intended  to  be  moved,  by  a  fibrous  cord 
or  aponeurotic  lamina  of  small  size.  A  great  advantage  arises  from  this  mode 
of  economising  the  extent  of  bony  surface  required  for  muscular  attachments. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  surface  afforded  by  the  expanded  ends  of 
the  bones,  and  by  the  eminences  and  ridges  with  which  they  are  covered,  it 
would  be  evidenUy  insufficient,  were  the  muscular  fibres  to  be  directly  attached. 

The  existence  of  tendons  and  aponeuroses  produces  also  this  remarkable 
result,  viz.  that  the  muscular  insertions  are  much  stronger  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  aponeurotic  tissue  acts  as  a  transition  structure, 
being  in  some  points  of  its  organisation  analogous  to  bone,  and  in  others 
approaching  that  of  muscle.  The  analogy  between  the  bony  and  fibrous 
tissues  is  confirmed  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ossification  in  the  latter, 
even  under  normal  conditions,  as,  may  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  the 
sesamoid  bones,  and  also  in  the  mode  by  which  tendons  are  attached.  It  has  • 
been  observed,  in  fact,  that  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tendons  with  the 
bones  there  is  a  sort  of  mutual  fusion  of  the  tissues,  from  which  so  intimate  a 
connection  results,  that  the  proper  substance  of  the  tendons  always  give  way 
before  they  can  be  separated  from  the  bones,  their  attachments  to  which  evea 
maceration  will  scarcely  destroy. 

Of  the  different  bones  with  which  a  muscle  is  connected  some  remain  im- 
movable during  its  contraction,  whilst  others  are  put  in  motion ;  hence  the 
distinction  heiween  fixed  and  movable  attachments.  But  this  eminently  useful 
distinction  must  not  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense ;  it  is  only  rigorously  true 
of  a  very  small  number  of  muscles,  which,  like  some  of  those  found  in  the 
face,  being  connected  by  one  extremity  with  the  skin  and  by  the  other  with 
the  bones,  can  give  rise  to  movements  only  at  their  cutaneous  attachmaitfc 

*  [The  tendons  aflTord  examples  of  the  fascicular  form  of  fibrous  tissue,  for  a  notice  of  whick 
see  note,  irtfrd.} 

t  In  fact,  as  the  tendon,  and  the  aponeuroses  by  which  it  is  continued  into  the  muscle,  repre- 
sent the  direction  of  the  power,  the  fleshy  fibres  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  it  more  or  leM 
obliquely.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  here  the  great  loss  of  power  which  this  arraoM' 
ment  involves. 
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In  ibe  greater  nmnber  of  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  although  one  of  the  at- 
tachments is  most  commonly  fixed  and  the  other  movable,  yet  their  relative 
condition  may  be  changed,  and  they  may  become  alternately  fixed  and  mov- 
able ;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  explaining  the  action  of  a  muscle,  carefully 
to  notice  the  supposed  mobility  or  fixedness  of  the  different  attachments  at  the 
time. 

In  comparing  such  attachments  as  are  habitually  fixed  with  those  that  are 
constantly  movable,  we  shall  observe  that  the  former  are  either  numerous  or 
spread  out  by  means  of  aponeuroses,  whereas  the  latter  consist  of  very  accu- 
rately circumscribed  tendons.  The  figurative  expressions  of  head  and  tot/, 
given  to  the  ends  of  a  muscle,  refer  to  this  arrangement.  The  fixed  attach- 
ment of  a  muscle  is  usually  blended  with  those  of  several  others,  while  the 
movable  one  is  distinct*  In  order  to  facilitate  our  description  we  shall  inva- 
riably designate  the  fixed  attachment  of  a  muscle,  its  origin^  and  the  movable 
sttadmient,  its  tenamatUm  or  insertion, 

Strttcture  of  Muscles, 

Muscles  are  composed  of  two  kinds  of  fibres :  1.  of  red  or  ccntmctUe  fibres^ 
vbich  form  the  jnuscular  tissue  properly  so  called ;  2.  of  white^  strong,  and 
wn-contraciile  fibres,  constituting  die  tendons  and  aponeuroses.  In  speaking 
of  the  ligaments,  we  mentioned  the  general  properties  of  tendons  and  aponeu- 
roses as  belonging  to  the  fibrous  tissues;  we  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  peculiar  characters  of  muscular  tissue. 

1.  Colour,  Muscular  tissue  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  intensity  of  which 
varies  in  different  muscles  and  in  different  individuals.  This  colour  is  not  an 
<!Nential  character  even  in  the  human  subject,  for  the  contractile  fibres  of  the 
intestinal  canal  are  very  pale  f ;  still  less  is  it  so  in  the  lower  animals,  some 
ofvhich  have  the  entire  muscular  system  perfectly  colourless.  The  red 
colour  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  independent  of  the  blood  ccmtained  within  the 
vessels  of  the  muscle. 

S.  Consistence,  The  consistence  of  the  muscular  fibres  varies  in  different 
>Qlgects :  in  some  it  is  soft  and  easily  torn ;  in  others  it  is  firmer  and  more  re- 
sisting, and  retains  for  some  time  after  death  a  degree  of  rigidity  which  yields 
^th  difficulty  to  forcible  extension. 

Structure.  The  muscles  may  be  divided  into  bundles  or  fiisciculi  of  different 
orders,  and  these  again  into  distinct  fibres,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
uid  rendered  more  apparent,  either  by  dissection,  or  by  the  action  of  alcohol, 
of  diluted  nitric  acid,  or  even  of  boiling  water.  They  are  of  a  variable  shape, 
resembling  prisms  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  surfaces,  but  are  never  cylin- 
dricaL  Their  length  also  varies  in  different  muscles,  in  but  a  few  of  which 
do  they  extend  parallel  to  each  other  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  fleshy 
belly. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  cellular  tissue,  which  also  pene- 
trates into  its  substance,  and  surrounds  both  the  fasciculi  and  fibres.  This 
cellular  tissue  permits  the  free  motion  of  the  different  fasciculi  upon  one 
another,  whilst  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to  isolate  each  and  combine  the 
whole,  t 

The  chemical  analysis  of  muscular  tissue  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
small  quantity  of  free  lactic  acid  {Berzelius)  ;  gelatin ;  some  salts ;  osmazome 

*  [Thif  aMertion  mint  be  taken  with  some  limitation.  We  shall  find  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  as  we  proceed  in  the  description  of  the  muscles.] 

f  [The  involuntaiy  muscular  tissue,  of  which  the  above-named  fibres  afford  examples,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  of  a  much  paler  colour  than  the  Toluntuy  muscles,  to  which 
this  division  of  the  present  won  exclusively  refers.] 

X  [In  reference  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  those  of  animal  life, 
ft  has  been  ascertained  that  the  smallest /osctciitf  (corresponding  with  the  prismatic  fibres  of 
our  author,  and  with  the  secondary  fasciculi  of  MuUer),  the  size  of  which  varies  in  diflferent 
ausdes,  are  divisible  into  transvenefysiriated  fibres  {the  primitive  fiftsciculi  ofMiiller),  having 
a  imifiMin  diameter  in  all  musdet  in  the  same  species,  and  being  themselves  composed  of  ttlu 
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in  greater  or  less  qaantity,  according  to  the  more  or  less  adyanced  age  of 
the  individoal ;  and  leucine,  a  substance  extracted  from  this  tissne  by  the  pro- 
cess described  by  M.  Broconnot    (Ann,  de  Chiwu  et  de  PhMfs,  tom.  Tiii.)* 

In  addition  to  the  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  vessels,  nerves,  and  cellnlar 
tissne  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  muscles.  We  have  already  described 
the  disposition  of  the  cellular  tissue  contained  in  these  organs;  the  mode  of 
distribution  of  their  vessels  and  nerves  will  be  more  appropriately  alluded  to 
in  the  description  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.! 

Uses  of  Muscles 

The  muscles  are  the  active  organs  of  motion,  constituting  the  source  of  die 
power  that  is  applied  to  the  various  levers  represented  by  the  component  parts 
of  the  skeleton.  The  movements  produced  are  the  result  of  that  peculiar  pro- 
perty possessed  bv  the  muscles,  of  shortening  themselves,  which  is  ciSkA 
muscular  contractiUty  (myotiUtS),  The  shortening  of  a  muscle  is  termed  its 
contraction^  and  the  opposite  state  its  relaxation. 

Phenomena  of  muscular  contraction.  During  contraction  the  muscular  fibres 
become  folded  in  a  zig-zag  manner  throughout  their  entire  length ;  the  masde 
itself  becomes  hardened,  and  broader  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  amoont 


gnudler  elementary  parts  tamed  filamenis  (the  primitiTe  fibres  of  Miiller).  All  these  elenieots 
of  the  muscular  tissue  extend  parallel  to  each  other,  ttom  one  touUnous  attachment  to  another, 
never  having  been  seen  to  bifurcate  or  coalesce. 

In  man  ttiefibreg  vary  firom  ^^«th  to  j^fffh  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  transyerse  stric  upon 
them  are  parallel,  generally  straght,  but  occasionally  slightly  waved  or  curved ;  th^  are  situ- 
ated at  intervals  of  firom  istggth  to  i^hnj^  ^  ^"^  ^^* 

Thefilamenti  are  varicose  or  beadedT^'  «*i  alternately  enlarged  and  contracted ;  their  diameter 
is  firom  -nAoQth  to  fs||goth  of  an  inch.  According  to  the  general  opinion,  they  are  held  togettier 
in  each  fibre  by  means  of  a  glutinous  substance,  which  latter,  according  to  Skey,  constitutes 
the  entire  centre  of  the  fibre,  the  circumference  alone  being  occupied  by  uie  filaments.  In  the 
larvse  of  insects  a  delicate  membranous  sheath,  sometimes  observed  projecting  beyond  tiie  fils- 
ments,  has  been  described  by  Schwann  as  forming  a  proper  investment  of  the  nbre ;  and  by 
analogy  this  is  also  presumed  to  exist  in  man  and  the  other  vertebrata.  Be  this  as  it  txaj,  it » 
certain  that  the  fibres  have  no  separate  sheaths  of  cellular  tissue  derived  from  the  common 
sheath  of  the  muscle,  the  prolongations  of  which  appear  to  extend  only  so  far  as  to  enclose  the 
smallest  fasciculi. 

The  cause  of  the  striated  appearance  has  perhaps  not  been  quite  satisfactorily  ascertabied ;  bat 
since  the  enlargements  on  the  varicose  filaments  are  darker  than  the  constricted  portions,  snd 
since  they  are  situated  at  intervals  precisely  similar  to  those  between  the  transverse  striae  of  tbe 
corresponding  fibre,  and  f^om  some  other  additional  considerations,  it  has  been  supposed,  with 
great  probabiUty,  to  result  firom  the  enlarged  and  dark  portions  of  the  filaments  bemg  arranged 
side  by  side. 

For  an  account  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  involunta^  or  organic  muscular  fibres, 
see  the  notes  on  the  structure  of  the  several  viscera,  &c.  in  which  they  are  found,  vis.  the  ail- 
mentaiT  canal,  trachea,  genito>urinary  organs,  and  iris.  We  may  remark  here,  that  the  mra- 
cular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  are  striated,  and  approach  very 
cioseW  in  character  to  those  of  animal  life.] 
*  [The  following  analysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  ox  is  on  the  authcHrity  of  Benelius :  — 

Water                       -                       -  .  77-17 

Fibrin  (with  vessels  and  nerves)  -  -  15.8 

Cellular  tissue  convertible  into  gelatin  .  .  i>9 

Albumen  and  colouring  matter        -  -  .  2*2 

Alcoholic  extract,  or  osmazome,  with  lactic  acid  and  lactates   -       1-8 
Watery  extract,  with  phoephate  of  soda  -  .        i-OS 

Phosphate  of  lime  .  .  .Jg 


The  inadvertent  omission,  on  the  part  of  M.  Cruveilhier,  oi  fibrin  as  one  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  nauscle.  wiU  serve  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  its  importance  as  a  con- 
stituent of  that  tissue,  in  which  it  exists  in  ereater  abundance  than  in  any  otter. 

The  substonce  caUed  leucine,  mentioned  m  the  text,  is  a  product  resulting  ftom  the  action  of 
SutiS    iStt  i^P^""  *^  *^***  **"  ir  uscular  fibre,  and  therefore  must  not  be  regarded  m  previously 

t  As  it  is  our  intention  to  introduce,  after  Myology,  an  account  of  the  Anoneuroses  we  iball 
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of  ihortetung.     There  ii  do  oscillstion  in  t,  mmciilar  fibre  daring  a  normal 
eontnctioD.* 

TSm  aponeoRHes  and  the  lendomi  take  do  part  ia  the  caatraction :  the;  are 
enirel;  passive.  The  degree  of  shortening,  of  irhich  the  moscnlor  fibre  is 
nuoeptible,  cannot  he  precisely  determined ;  aa  &r  as  «e  know,  the  ebort- 
coing,  and  consequently  the  extent  of  the  resulting  movement  is  proportioiial 
to  tlte  length  of  the  fibre.  A  diaticction  thonld  be  drawn  between  the  font 
and  tlie  vdodtg  or  rapidity  of  mnscnlar  contraction.  Again,  the  velocity  ia 
TOT  difierent  from  the  extent  of  motion :  the  latter  dependa  upon  the  length 
of  die  fibrea ;  the  former  haa  no  connection  with  it,  bat  variea  aceording  to  the 
omititation  of  the  individual,  and  ia  probably  dependent  on  a  more  or  leas 
imid  inflni  of  nervona  influence. 

The  nuaadoT  force  is  eompoaed  of  a  gi*at  nnmbec  of  elcmenla.  According 
to  Borelli,  an  intrJiuic  and  an  tffective  force  may  he  distingnished  in  each 
nigiole.  The  intrinsic  force  is  that  power  which  the  moaciJar  fibres  would 
nert  if  they  were  in  the  moat  favourable  poaition  Ibr  contraction  ;  the  effect- 
ive fbree  is  meaanred  by  the  result  The  estimation  of  the  force  of  a  mnscte 
pmuppoaes  a  knowledge,  1.  of  the  number  of  ita  fibres ;  3.  of  their  quality  or 
Koatitation ;  3.  of  the  natare  of  the  lever  upon  which  it  acta  i  i.  of  die  angle 
otioeidenee  of  the  mnacle  upon  that  lever  ;  and  5.  of  the  angle  of  incidcDce  of 
to  fibres  with  respect  to  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  mosclt 

1.  Each  muscular  fibre,  being  distinct  troin  those  around  it,  may  be  comndered 
u  1  small  power ;  it  may  therefore  be  eauly  conceiTed,  that  the  greater  the 
nnber  of  fibrea  in  any  muscle,  the  more  energetic  wQl  be  ita  contraction. 

!.  The  quality  and  constitudon  of  the  fibre,  and  the  intensity  of  the  stimulua, 
hre  no  lesa  an  influence  npon  the  contractile  fbrce  of  a  moscle  than  the  nom- 
tn  <€  its  fibres.  To  be  eonvinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  the 
Gseigy  of  movement  !□  an  individual  excited  by  anger,  with  that  in  one  who 

3.  The  detemanation  of  tlie  kind  of  lever  f,  repreaenled  by  the  bone  upon 

"  TUB  obMrrtUoo.  of  I  „ 
MtfoaAjBr  takbg  plus  In  ivukI«.  etpeclaltr  du 
•  De  AipOna  f  ilwainii  Hiu«)aitim  p-'-" 

pilile at ttindiiinnmda  p^aL'Ths  pdnt  upon  wUdi 
il» lever mni Ti raUsd  llHJWfcnM(/,Jb*. in,  1MII)^); 

"" -_----. ».-»  ... ^p^  JPpJ.  ^g^  ^  ^ 

Mbkv  (r)  I  th*  tiwca 

paver  it  Ibe  poatr'srm  tt 

■ba  (lilcnim  and  Ibe  night, 

ernuuwx-amitfUc*!       ~        ^■ 

Setul 

•&1 


...    .en  (ha (lilcnim  hbA Ibe wvlght, 

i^OiclmT.  Theraaretlireekliidiaf 

■bed  bv  the  rcnedjve  umBemenl  of  the 

A  Icnr  i^UfjfrW  onbT  OlE.  103.)  hx  the 

^  '^fi  power  ukd  the  retliCiiKB  i  3.  A  levtr 

Cw.  104.)  hu  tbe  TedtUnce  becwKn 
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which  the  muscle  acts,  is  a  ftmdamental  point  in  studying  muenlar  actioiL 
It  is  a  law  in  mechanics,  that  the  power  acts  with  greater  effect,  in  proportion 
as  its  arm  of  the  lever  exceeds  in  length  that  of  the  resistance.  The  most 
common  lever  in  the  hunan  body  is  (hat  q{  the  third  order,  in  wMeh  the 
power  being  applied  between  the  fUlcrom  and  the  weight,  is  theref<Nre  most 
disadvantageously  situated  for  action. 

4.  As  fiur  as  regards  energy  of  movement  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is 
applied  is  as  unfovourable  as  possible,  because  the  muscles  are  generaUy  in- 
serted near  the  fulcrum.  But  as  a  sort  of  compensation,  an  advantage  peculiar 
to  animal  mechanics,  the  motions  gain  in  velocity  and  extent  whiU  they  lose 
in  force,  which,  however,  may  still  be  obtained  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  muscles,  and  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  each  muscle.  Nevertheless  levers  of 
the  most  favourable  construction,  and  of  the  most  advantageous  position  are 
met  with  in  situations  where  considerable  force  is  required ;  as  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  foot  with  the  leg,  presenting  an  example  of  a  lever  of  the  second 
order,  and  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  vertebral  column,  forming 
a  lever  of  the  first  order. 

The  angle  of  wcidence  most  fiivourable  to  the  power,  is  the  right  angle ;  but 
in  the  human  body,  as  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  layers  upon  the  bones 
which  they  are  intended  to  move,*  they  are  for  the  most  part  inserted  at  very 
acute  angles.  Their  incidence  would  be  still  more  uniavourable,  were  it  not 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  which  disturb 
the  parallelism  of  the  muscles.  Besides,  in  certain  cases,  the  angle  of  incidence 
more  or  less  approaches  or  even  attains  to  a  right  angle,  and  is  combined  with 
an  extremely  advantageous  lever,  when  such  an  arrangement  is  required ;  as 
in  the  artici^tion  of  tibe  foot  with  the  leg. 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice,  in  determining  the  action  of  a  muscle,  that  its 
incidence  upon  the  bone  varies  at  different  periods  during  its  action ;  so  that  a 
muscle,  which  is  almost  parallel  to  the  lever,  when  it  begins  to  contract,  becomes 
perpendicular  to  it  at  a  given  moment  during  that  process.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
momentum  of  a  muscle  occurs  at  that  period  of  its  action  when  its  perpendicular 
incidence  gives  it  the  utmost  energy  of  which  it  is  capable :  thus,  the  momentom 
of  the  action  of  the  biceps  femoris  takes  place  when  the  leg  forms  a  right 
angle  with  the  thigh.  In  a  certain  number  of  muscles  the  momentum  com- 
cides  with  the  conmiencement  of  action ;  such  as  the  gastrocnemii  and  the  soleL 
In  some  muscles  the  angle  of  incidence  remains  tiie  same  throughout  the 
whole  time  of  their  action,  and  consequently  they  have  no  momentum :  this  is 
the  case  with  the  deltoid. 

The  angle  of  incidence  of  the  muscular  fibres,  with  regard  to  the  imaginary 
axis  of  the  muscle  or  the  terminating  *tendon,  involves  a  loss  of  power  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  the  angle.  In  some  muscles  the  aponeuroses  form 
a  continuation  of  the  fieshy  fibres ;  in  others,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  ihe 
muscular  fibre  is  so  acute  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Estimation  of  the  action  or  uses  of  the  muscles.  Since  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle  consists  in  its  shortening,  it  follows  that  its  action  may  be  determined, 
a  prion,  from  a  knowledge  merely  of  its  attachments  and  direction.  It  may 
also  be  ascertained  experimentally,  by  placing  a  limb  in  such  a  position  thai 
the  muscle  m  question  shall  be  perfectiy  relaxed.  As  the  same  muscle  gener- 
ally performs  several  uses,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  limb  in  several  different 
positions,  so  as  to  determine  those  in  which  tiie  muscle  becomes  relaxed.  Lei 
us  take,  tor  example,  the  glut«us  maximus.  If  we  desire  to  relax  this  muscl« 
completely.  It  ^  necessary^  1.  to  extend  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis ;  2.  to  abdai^ 
iVnnL^n!^  outwaxds :  heucc,  it  follows  that  the  glutseus  maximus  i. 
oL?ntPrnTJf  fr^'-'  ^  *^"^^'''  ^^  *  ^""^^"^  outwards  of  the  thigh.  As  I 
^^mef^m^^^^  ^l^^  ^  «^«^  ^  <^-^dition  that^e  musch 

dunng  tiie  contraction  of  tiie  muscle.    Thus,  the  gluteus  maxIWisS^ 
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stretched  by  rotation  inwards,  more  so  by  adduction,,  and  most  completely  by 

flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelyis. 
In  determining  the  action  of  a  muscle  that  is  reflected  oyer  any  angle  of  a 

bone,  it  is  necessary  to  put  out  of  consideration  all  that  portion  of  the  muscle 

intervening  between  its  origin  and  its  angle  of  reflection,  and  to  suppose  the 

power  to  operate  directly  from  the  latter  points. 
The  action  of  sphincter  muscles  is  to  close  the  orifices  around  which  they 

are  placed.     A  curvilinear  muscle  assumes  a  rectilinear  direction,  at  the  very 

commencement  of  its  action. 

The  insertions  of  a  muscle  are  neither  equally  fixed,  nor  equally  moveable. 
Th/6  fixed  point  of  a  muscle  is  that  extremity  which  remains  immoveable  during 
contraction ;  but  in  certain  cases  the  fixed  may  become  the  moveable  point :  this 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  action  of  a  muscle.  The 
fixed  point  is  most  commonly  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  trunk.  But,  with 
iew  exceptions,  it  is  never  completely  stationary ;  and  since  a  muscle  would 
lose  much  of  its  power  when  acting  between  a  moveable  and  an  imperfectiy 
fixed  point,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  kept  as  immoveable  as  pos- 
sible by  the  contraction  of  other  muscles.  These  consecutive  contractions  are 
often  very  extensive,  and  should  be  familiar  both  to  the  physician  and  the 
pbysi(dogist 

When  a  muscle  passes  over  several  articulations,  it  moves  them  all  in  suc- 
cession, commencing  with  the  one  nearest  to  the  moveable  insertion. 

Those  muscles  which  concur  in  producing  the  same  motion  are  called  con^ 
Snerous;  those  which  execute  opposite  movements  are  termed  antagonists: 
thus  all  the  flexor  muscles  of  any  region  are  congenerous,  and  they  are  anta- 
gonists to  the  extensors. 

Two  muscles  may  be  congenerous  at  one  time,  and  act  as  antagonists  at  an- 
other: when  they  contract  simultaneously,  their  individual  and  opposite  effects 
^e  destroyed,  and  a  common  and  intermediate  effect  results ;  thus  when  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  both  an  adductor  and  a  flexor,  acts  in  conjunction 
^th  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  an  adductor  and  extensor,  the  hand  is 
neither  flexed  nor  extended,  but  is  merely  adducted.  We  shall  constantiy 
have  occasion  to  notice  this  arrangement,  which  appears  to  me  calculated  to 
give  much  greater  precision  of  motion,  than  if  two  perfectly  congenerous 
miiscles  had  been  employed. 

There  are  also  certain  compound  motions,  which  are  as  it  were  the  results 
of  two  different  movements ;  thus,  when  the  flexors  and  the  adductors  of  the 
thigh  act  simultaneously,  the  femur  passes  in  the  intermediate  direction.  It  is 
ftt)m  this  kind  of  combination  that  the  movement  of  circumduction  is  pro- 
doced  by  the  action  of  the  four  orders  of  muscles  situated  at  the  extremities 
of  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  joint  These  four 
oMers  of  muscles  are  known  by  the  names  of  flexor s^  extensors,  adductors,  and 

Lastly,  muscles  may  contract  without  producing  any  motions,  as  when  an- 
^nist  muscles  act  with  equal  energy.  The  result  of  such  a  simultaneous 
pontraction  is  an  active  immc^nUty  or  tonic  movement,  2A\hA  older  writers  termed 
it,  which  is  of  very  great  importance. 

Preparation  of  Muscles, 

Dissection,  The  end  to  be  attained  in  the  dissection  of  a  muscle  is  to  iso- 
late it  accurately  from  all  the  surrounding  parts,  leaving  only  those  connec- 
tions which  are  compatible  with  that  object  Since,  however,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  preserve  the  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  isolate  the  muscle, 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  be  provided  witii  two  preparations  for  the  de- 
monstration or  study  of  the  same  muscle. 

In  order  to  isolate  a  muscle,  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which  often 
forms  a  very  adherent  sheath,  must  be  removed ;  and  to  do  this  completely, 
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1.  Hake  a  Mction  of  the  skin  parallel  to  the  fihres  of  the  miuele,  deep  < 
to  reach  the  moscle  through  the  sheath ;  2.  As  soon  as  the  flap  of  skin 
grasped  by  the  hand,  stretch  and  separate  it  fh>m  the  muscle  by  cnttu] 
the  scalpel  in  the  angle  formed  by  these  two  parts.  3.  When  the  sop 
surfiice  is  exposed,  proceed  to  separate  the  deep  surface,  preserving  m 
as  possible  all  its  important  relations.  4.  Then  dissect  the  extremities^ 
ing  out  their  limits  with  the  greatest  care. 

In  the  study  of  the  muscular  system,  great  importance  should  be  al 
to  the  choice  of  subjects.  Robust  and  tolerably  fett  sutjects  are  best  t 
for  this  purpose. 

Preservation  of  muadea  in  liquids.  Alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  a  mix 
equal  parts  of  these,  or  solutions  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  perm 
of  iron,  may  be  employed  for  the  preservation  of  muscles,  tibough  the 
many  of  their  properties,  such  as  their  colour,  consistence,  &c 

PirepardHons  by  desiccation.  As  this  kind  of  preparation  requires  a  p 
method,  we  refer  to  the  special  treatises  upon  anatomical  preparations 
account  of  them.  (Vide  the  works  of  MM,  Matjolin  and  Louth,^ 

Order  of  Description  of  the  Muscles, 

Before  passing  to  the  description  of  the  particular  muscles,  it  is  ne< 
to  determme  in  what  order  they  shall  be  studied.  Galen  divided  thi 
for  this  purpose  into  regions,  and  described  the  muscles  of  each  in  thob 
of  super-imposition.  In  plaice  of  this  arrangement  which  is  purely  to 
phical,  Vesalius  substituted  a  physiological  one  founded  mnm  a  considi 
of  the  uses  of  the  muscles.  This  order  was  adopted  by  mnslow,  who 
the  different  muscular  regions  in  the  following  manner : — Musdes  wkii 
the  shoulder  upon  the  trtmA — muscles  which  move  the  <irM  upon  the  sctg^ 
Albinus  revived  &e  method  pursued  by  Cralen,  and  divided  the  muse] 
forty-eight  regions  in  the  male,  and  forty-six  in  the  female.  He  was  ft 
by  Sabatier,  and  by  Vlcq-d'Az^,  who  brought  the  arrangement  to  per 
by  establishing  some  Subdivisions  in  the  groups  formed  by  Albinos, 
modified,  it  has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  anatomists ;  it  is  evident 
ferable  in  many  respects,  since  it  is  essentially  anatomical,  and  is  best 
lated  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  the  different  muscles  and  regions.  In 
also  to  economy  of  subjects,  and  facility  of  dissection,  it  has  many  advi 
over  the  physiological  order,  with  which  however  in  many  regions  it  i 
made  to  coincide.  We  shall  therefore  adopt  this  arrangement,  modii 
so  far  as  to  permit  all  the  muscles  to  be  dissected  upon  one  subject ;  an 
having  described  all  the  muscles  according  to  their  topographical  re 
we  shall  give  a  table  in  which  they  will  be  grouped  in  a  physiological  < 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  REGION  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

7%c  trapezius.  —  Latissimus  dor  si  and  teres  major,  —  Rhomboideus,  —  j 
angtdi  scapidte,  —  Serrati  postici.  —  Splenitis.  —  Posterior  spinal  mui 
Complexus.  —  Interspinalis  coUi,  —  Recti  capitis  postici^  major  et  nn 
Obliqui  capitis^  major  et  minor.  —  General  view  and  action  of  the  p 
spinal  muscles. 

The  muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  region  of  the  trunk  form 
layers,  which  proceeding  fh>m  die  skin  to  the  bones  consist  on  either 
the  trapezius,  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  the  rhomboideus  i 
vator  anguli  scapulse,  the  serrati  postici  superior  et  inferior,  the  sf 
the  long  muscles  of  the  back,  viz.  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimiu 

*  [The  tramvertospinaUf  muscle  includes  the  semi-spiDalis  colli,  the  semi-spinaU*  d( 
the  inultlQdus  spins  of  Albinus.] 
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I  T^BTd  u  two  leiies  of  scceaaory  fiucicnli  to  the  longis^ua  dorsi),  the 
ranpleiiu,  the  mter-BpimleB  colli,  tiie  recti  capitis  potlici  major  et  minor  and 
Use  obliqui  capitis  Dujor  et  minor. 

77te  TTapezivs. 
Dutection.  1.  Render  the  muscle  tense  by  placing  a  block  under  the  chest  i 
i.  Make  an  incidon  through  the  skin  from  the  oocipital  protubersoce  M  the 
trelfth  dorsal  rertebra,  and  another  horizontaJlj  from  the  seventh  cervical 
intebra  to  the  external  end  of  the  clavicle ;  3.  Reflect  the  two  fl^s,  together 
lilh  the  cellnlar  membrane  adhering  intimately  to  the  muscle ;  4.  Dissect  very 
areftaCy  the  insertions  into  the  occipital  bone  which  conust  of  a  very  thin 
■poDenrosis  closely  united  to  the  skia. 
Tlie(n>pcztH8(ciu:iillaris,JJ£uiiu,  a,j^5,  lOG.  113.),  the  most  superficial  mm- 
cle  on  the  posterior  re- 
gion of  the  trunk,  coven 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
the  bsck.  It  is  a  broad 
triangular,  rather  than 
trapezoid  moscle,  thick 
in  the  middle,  thin  fwd 
elongated  at  its  saperior 
and  inferior  angles. 

AUachnuBtt.  It  orucs 
tVom  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  dorsal 
and  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  fnan  aecorre- 
spoitding  sapra-Epinous 
ligaments,  from  the  pos- 
terior cervical  ligament 
(hgamentum  nnc)u9),and 
from  the  inlemal  third 
of  the  superior  occipital 
bne,  and  ;s  traerted  into 
the  entire  length  of  the 
spue  of  the  scapula,  into 
the  postenor  border  of 
the  acromion,  and  into 
the  external  third  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the 
clavicle.  The  fixed  al- 
tachmente  or  origins  of 
this  mnscle  present,  1. 
a  broad,  semi-ellipdcal 
aponeurosis,  which  when 


nited  to  the  oi 


nthe 


opposite  side,  forms  a 
ellipse,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  sixth 
ecrvical  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebrn ;  2.  a  very  tlun  fibrous  lamina,  not 
iiving  the  ordinary  shining  appearance  of  an  aponeurosis,  which  b  firmly  ad- 
berent  to  the  skin,  and  forma  the  tnmcated  occipital  angle  of  the  muscle  i  3.  a 
great  number  of  tefidinoas  fibres,  constituting  all  those  attachments  to  the  ver- 
tebrse,  that  are  independent  of  the  two  preceding  aponeuroses.  From  these 
origins  all  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  oalwanls,  the  inferior  fibres  from  below  np- 
Tu-ds,  the  superior  from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  Ibrwards,  and  the 
middle  ones  horizontally.    They  terminate  In  the  bnowing  manner -. —  tltc 
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lower  or  ateending  fibres  are  collected  together,  and  attached  to  a  triaiigiilar 
aponeorons,  which  gliding  over  the  small  fiicette  at  the  internal  extvemity  at 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  is  inserted  into  the  taherde  immediately  connected 
with  It ;  the  middle  or  horizontal  fibres  terminate  at  the  posterior  border  of 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  by  tendinous  fibres  which  are  very  distinct,  especially 
towards  the  acromion ;  the  upper  or  descending  fibres  are  inserted  into  the 
convex  portion  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  claricle,  many  of  them  being 
also  attached  to  the  upper  surfiice  of  that  bone. 

Relations.  The  trapezius  is  covered  by  the  skin,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  an  aponeurotic  lamina,  except  at  the  upper  part,  where  the  muscle  and  in- 
teguments are  intimately  adherent  It  covers  the  complexns,  splenins,  rhom- 
boideus,  and  levator  angnli  scapuls,  in  the  neck;  and  the  serratus  posticus 
superior,  the  supra-spinatus,  the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  and  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  in  the  back.  The  most  important  relations  of  this  muscle  are  those  of 
its  superior  and  external  or  occipito-clavicular  margin :  this  forms  the  poste- 
rior boundarv  of  the  supra-clavicular  triangle,  which  is  limited  in  front  by  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  below  by  the  clavicle.  It  should  be  observ^  in 
reference  to  the  indications  regarding  the  supra-davicular  space,  furnished 
by  this  margin  of  the  trapezius,  that  it  sometimes  advances  as  fiur  as  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  has  even  been  observed  to  become  blended  with 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

Action,  1.  The  upper  or  descending  portion  elevates  the  clavicle,  and  con- 
sequently the  apex  of  the  shoulder ;  but  if  the  shoulder  be  fixed,  this  portion 
of  the  muscle  inclines  the  head  to  one  side  and  extends  it,  and  moreover  ro- 
tates it,  so  that  the  face  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  2.  The  middle  or  hori- 
zontal portion  carries  the  shoulder  backwards,  but  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapuhi,  it  also  rotates  that  bone,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  shoulder 
is  carried  upwards.  3.  The  lower  or  ascending  portion  draws  the  posterior 
costa  of  the  scapula  inwards  and  downwards ;  and  by  a  species  of  rotation, 
which  was  alluded  to  when  treating  of  the  scapulo-clavicular  articulations, 
also  elevates  the  apex  of  the  shoulder.  4.  When  the  whole  of  the  muscle 
contracts  at  once,  tiie  scapula  is  drawn  inwards,  and  the  apex  of  the  shoulder 
is  raised. 

The  Latissimits  Dorsi  and  Teres  Major. 

Dissection,  1.  Render  the  latissimus  dorsi  tense,  by  the  same  means  as 
were  employed  for  the  trapezius,  and  also  by  withdrawing  the  arm  from  the 
side.  2.  Make  an  incision  in  the  median  line  from  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra 
to  the  sacrum,  and  another  transversely  frx)m  the  same  vertebra  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  axilla,  dividing  in  the  latter  incision  a  fibro-cellular  mem- 
brane, which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  fleshy  fibres.  3.  Dissect  the  humeral 
insertion  very  carefully,  and  at  die  same  time  prepare  the  teres  major,  which 
is  very  intimately  related  to  this  extremity. 

TTie  Latissimus  Dorsi, 

The  latissimus  dorsi  (b.  Jig.  106.;  Pffigs.  109,  110.)  occupies  the  lumbar 
and  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla.  It  is  the 
broadest  of  all  the  muscles,  and  shaped  like  a  triangle,  having  its  inferior  angle 
truncated,  and  its  upper  and  external  angles  considerably  elongated. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  laist  six  or  seven 
dorsal,  of  all  the  lumbar,  and  of  the  sacral  vertebrae,  from  the  posterior  third 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  last  four  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  not  into  its  posterior  border. 

Its  origin  firom  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  frx>m  the  vertebrse  is  effected 
through  the  medium  of  a  triangular  aponeurosis,  narrow  and  thin  above, 
broad  and  very  strong  below,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
serratiis  posticus  inferior  and  obliquus  intemus  abdominis,  and  with  the  poste- 
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tior  layer  of  the  aponenrosis  of  the  transversns  abdominis.    This  aponeurosis 
assists  in  forming  the  sheath  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimos  dorsi,  and  trans- 
verao-spinalis.    The  costal  origins  consist  of  fleshy  tongues  or  digitations, 
which  are  interposed  between  similar  processes  of  the  external  oblique.    From 
this  threefold  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  the 
upper  pass  horizontally,  the  middle  are  directed  obliquely,  and  the  lower  ver- 
tically upwards ;  they  all  converge,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  fasciculus,  directed 
towards  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  from  which  it  often  receives  some 
accessory  fibres.     The  muscle  is  then  twisted  upon  itself,  so  that  the  inferior 
or  vertical  fibres  become  first  anterior  and  then  superior,  while  the  superior  or 
horizontal  fibres  become  first  posterior,  and  then  inferior.     This  torsion  may 
perhaps  be  intended  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  fibres.    They  all  terminate 
in  a  flat  quadrilateral  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital 
groove,  above  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  m^jor.    This  tendon 
fiumishes  a  fibrous  expansion  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  also 
a  band  which  extends  to  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

RelaUotu,  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  skin  (from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  closely  adherent  fibro-cellular  sheath),  and  by  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
trapezius.  It  covers  the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  the  serratus  posticus  infe- 
rior, the  external  intercostals,  the  serratus  magnus,  the  lower  angle  of  the  sca- 
pula, the  rhomboideus,  and  lastly  the  teres  major,  by  which  muscle  it  is  itself 
covered  in  its  turn.  Its  external  margin  is  in  relation  with  the  posterior 
border  of  the  external  oblique,  from  which  it  is  separated  below  by  a  small 
triangular  intervaL  The  upper  part  of  the  external  margin,  together  with  the 
teres  msgor,  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla ;  and  from  the  same  mar- 
gin a  muscular  fasciculus  occasionally  extends  beneath  the  axilla  to  the  lower 
^  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

• 
The  Teres  Major, 

This  muscle  (c  c,  fig,  106.)  which  both  in  its  uses  and  its  anatomical 
arrangements  should  be  considered  an  accessory  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  is 
situated  behind  the  shoulder. 

Attachments,  It  arises  firom  the  quadrilateral  sur&ce,  situated  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  inA'a-spinous  fossa,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  border  of  the  bicipital  groove.  The  scapular  attachment 
consists  of  short  tendinous  fibres,  some  of  which  are  fixed  directly  to  the  bone, 
and  some  into  the  fkscise,  which  separate  this  muscle  from  those  of  the  infra- 
spinous  and  subscapular  fossse.  The  fleshy  fibres  arising  from  these  different 
attachments  form  a  thick  fasciculus,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  not  cy- 
lindrical, and  about  two  or  three  fingers  in  breadth,  which  is  directed  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  becomes  slightly  twisted,  so  as  to  be  inserted  by  a  broad  and 
flat  tendon  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

Relations,  The  latissimus  dorsi  at  first  covers  its  scapular  extremity,  and 
then  turning  round  its  lower  edge  becomes  anterior  to  it  The  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  is  therefore  applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of 
the  teres  Bugor :  but  since  the  former  is  attached  to  the  bottom,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  and  the  latter  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  same  groove,  they  are  separated  at  their  insertions  by 
an  interval,  in  which  there  is  almost  always  a  synovial  membrane,  and  which 
forms  a  true  cul-de-sac  below,  for  the  lower  margins  of  the  two  tendons  are 
blended  together. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  teres  major  is  covered  by  the  skin,  from  which 
it  is  separated  on  the  inside  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  externally  by  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps.  Its  anterior  surfEuse  is  in  relation  with  the  subscapularis,  the 
coraco-brachialus,  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  the  brachial  plexus,  the  axillary 
vessels,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  axilla.  Its  upper  margin  is  at  first  in 
contact  with  the  teres  minor,  from  which  i   is  separated  above  by  the  lo\^^ 
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head  of  the  triceps ;  its  lower  margin  forms  in  coi^imction  with  the  hitwmmna 
dorsi  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla. 

Actum  of  the  latiasimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  The  latissimns  dorsi  addnets 
the  arm,  rotates  it  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  it  backwards  (hence 
its  name,  ant  scalptor).  When  only  the  upper  or  horizontal  fibres  contract, 
the  arm  is  carried  inwards  and  backwards ;  when  the  lower  fibres  act  alone,  it 
is  carried  downwards. 

The  uses  of  the  teres  ui^or  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  latissimns 
dorsi,  to  which  it  is  congenerous  and  accessory,  and  with  which  it  is  always 
associated  in  action,  drawing  the  humerus  inwards,  backwards,  and  down- 
wards. When  the  humerus  is  the  fixed  point,  the  latissimus  dorsi  raises  the 
trunk,  and  with  the  greater  facility,  because  it  is  attached  to  the  ribs,  the 
spine,  and  the  pelvis.  In  consequence  of  its  costal  attachments,  the  latissimus 
dorsi  is  a  muscle  of  inspiration;  and  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  which  is  almost  perpendicular  to  the  ribs,  enables  it  to  act  with 
great  power. 

TTie  Rhomboideus. 

Dissection.  Divide  the  trapezius  by  an  incision  extending  from  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula;  dissect  back  the  flaps, 
taking  care  to  remove  a  fibro-cellular  layer,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  tra- 
pezius. 

The  rhomboideus  (d  d^fig.  106.)  situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  trunk,  approaches  closely  to  the  form  of  a  rhomboid  or  lozenge ; 
it  is  broad  and  thin,  but  thicker  below  than  above,  and  is  almost  always 
divided  into  two  parts. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  setenth  cervical  and  five  superior  dorsal  vertebrsB  and 
from  the  corresponding  interspinous  ligaments,  and  is  inserted  into  all  that 
part  of  the  posterior  costa  of  the  scapula,  situated  below  its  spine.  The  spinal 
or  internal  attachments  consist  of  tendinous  fibres,  the  most  inferior  of  which 
are  the  longest  From  these  points  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed,  parallel  to  each 
other,  downwards  and  outwards,  to  a  very  thin  tendon,  which  runs  along  the 
posterior  costa  of  the  scapula,  but  only  adheres  to  it  above  and  below :  the 
greater  number  of  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  by  a 
very  strong  tendon^  which  forms  the  principal  attachment  of  the  muscle,  and 
to  which  the  tendon  mentioned  above  is  merely  subordinate.  The  upper  part 
of  this  muscle  {e^fig*  103.),  which  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  is  inserted  by  itself  opposite  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
It  is  distinct  from  the  remainder  of  the  muscle,  and  from  this  fact  Yesalias, 
Albinus,  and  Soemmering,  gave  it  the  name  of  rhomboideus  minor  or  superior. 

Relations.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  the  latissimus  dor»,  and 
the  skin.  It  covers  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  part  of  the  posterior  spinal 
muscles,  the  ribs,  and  the  intercostal  muscles. 

Action,  The  rhomboid  raises  the  scapula  and  draws  it  inwards.  As  it  acts 
principally  upon  the  lower  angle  of  that  bone,  it  rotates  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  anterior  angle,  and  consequently  the  apex  of  the  shoulder,  is  depressed. 
It  assists  the  trapezius  in  carrying  the  entire  shoulder  inwards,  and  is  also  as- 
sociated with  the  upper  fibres  of  tiie  same  muscle  in  raising  that  part ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  antagonises  the  trapezius,  by  depressing  the  apex  of  the 
shoulder. 

JTie  Levator  Angtdi  Scapula. 

Dissection.  Detach  the  trapezius  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  with  care ; 
divide  the  upper  part  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  so  as  to  expose  the  transvi^se 
processes  of  the  three  or  four  superior  cervical  vertebraj. 

The  levator  anguli  scapnke  (levator  scapulse,  AUnnus^  f  figs,  I0&  110. 11& 
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114.),  situated  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  is  an  elongated 
kindle,  having  its  upper  portion  flattened  from  without  inwards,  and  divided 
into  three  or  four  fasciculi,  whilst  the  lower  part  is  flattened  from  behind 
forwards. 

AUachments,  It  arises  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro* 
cesses  of  the  three  or  four  superior  cervical  vertebrse,  externally  to  the  sple- 
nios,  and  behind  the  scalenus  posticus ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  superior  angle  of 
the  scapula  (whence  its  name),  and  into  all  that  portion  of  its  internal  costa 
situated  above  the  spine. 

The  cervical  attachments  of  this  muscle  consist  of  four  tendons,  to  which  suc- 
ceed an  equal  number  of  fleshy  fasciculi,  at  first  distinct,  but  afterwards  united 
into  one  bundle,  which  proceeds  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  and 
spreads  out  to  be  inserted  into  the  scapula  by  short  aponeurotic  fibres. 

Relations.^  It  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  the  skin ; 
and  it  lies  superficially  to  the  splenius,  the  sacro-lumbalis,  the  transversalis 
colli,  and  the  serratus  posticus  superior. 

Actixm,  When  its  upper  attachment  is  fixed,  this  muscle  carries  the  pos- 
t:erior  angle  of  the  scapula  upwards  and  forwards,  and  consequently  rotates  that 
l>one  so  as  to  depress  the  apex  of  the  shoulder.  It  conspires  with  the  rhom- 
l>oid  and  the  trapezius  in  elevating  the  entire  shoulder,  and  with  the  rhomboid 
i^n  depressing  its  apex,  in  this  respect  acting  as  an  antagonist  to  the  trapezius. 
^^Then  the  fixed  point  is  below,  which  must  be  very  rarely,  it  inclines  the 
^eck  backwards  and  to  its  own  side. 

The  Serrati  Postici. 

These  are  two  in  number,  a  superior  and  an  inferior. 

Dissection,  I.  To  expose  the  superior  muscle,  divide  and  reflect  the  tra- 
pezius and  the  rhomboid,  and  draw  the  scapula  forwards ;  —  2.  To  display  the 
inferior,  raise  the  latissimus  dorsi  with  great  care,  as  its  deep  aponeurosis  is 
blended  with  that  of  the  serratus  posticus  inferior ;  —  3.  Preserve  the  thin 
aponeurosis  extending  between  the  two  serrali  muscles.* 

1.  The  serratus  posticus  superior  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  figure. 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  seventh  cervical  and  of  the  two  or  three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  borders  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ribs.  The  vertebral  attachment  consists  of  a  very  thin  aponeurosis,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  parallel  and  inclined  downwards  and  outwards.  From  this 
aponeurosis,  which  constitutes  at  least  the  inner  half  of  the  muscle,  the  fieshy 
fibres  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  and  almost  immediately  divide  into  four 
digitations,  which  are  inserted  into  the  ribs  by  means  of  short  tendinous  fibres. 
The  superior  digitation  is  attached  near  the  angle  of  the  corresponding  rib, 
and  each  of  the  others  at  successively  greater  distances  from  it 

2.  The  serratus  posticus  inferior  (lumbo-costalis,  Chaussier,  g^fig*  1 06.)  is  also 
of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  and  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  loins.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
two  lower  dorsal  and  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inferior  borders  of  the  last  four  ribs.  The  vertebral  or  internal  attachment 
consists  of  an  aponeurosis  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  but  its 
fibres  have  an  inverse  direction,  i.  e.  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards.  From 
this  aponeurosis,  which  forms  the  internal  half  of  the  muscle,  the  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  and  divide  into  four  flat  digitations,  pro- 
gressively decreasing  in  size  from  above  downwards,  which  are  inserted  into 
tiie  ribs  by  means  of  tendinous  laminae,  the  superior  digitation  near  the  angle 
of  its  corresponding  rib,  and  the  others  successively  further  beyond  it. 

*  LThis  exceedingly  thin  and  semitransparent  lamella  has  received  the  name  of  the  vertebral 
ammeurMt's.    See  Aponbusolooy.] 
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RdaiUm8,  These  two  moscles  have  certain  relations  in  common,  and  there 
are  some  peculiar  to  each.  They  both  cover  the  longissimos  dorsi,  the  sacro- 
lombalis,  the  transverso-spinalis,  the  ribs,  and  the  corresponding  intercostal 
moscles.  The  superior  is  covered  hj  the  rhomboideos,  the  trapezius,  and 
the  serratus  magnus,  and  coyers  the  splenius  and  transv^rsalis  colli.  The 
inferior  is  coyei^ed  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  which 
muscle  its  own  aponeurotic  lamina  is  so  closely  united,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  completely ;  and  it  covers  the  posterior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  transversalis. 

Action,  Besides  certain  common  uses,  each  muscle  has  its  own  peculiar  ac- 
tion. One  important  common  use  is' to  retain  in  the  vertebral  groove  those 
muscles  of  the  back,  which  from  their  extreme  length  are  the  most  liable  to 
displacement.  This  effect  is  produced  by  their  fleshy  portions  rendering  tense 
their  aponeurotic  expansions. 

With  regard  to  the  actions  proper  to  each,  1.  the  superior  elevates  those 
ribs  into  which  it  is  inserted,  and  is  consequently  a  muscle  of  inspiration ; 
2.  the  inferior,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  depressor  of  the  ribs,  and  therefore  a 
muscle  of  expiration. 

The  Splenius. 

Dissection,  Merely  remove  the  trapezius,  the  rhomboid,  and  the  serratus 
posticus  superior. 

The  splenius  is  figs.  106.  113,114.),  so  named  because  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  spleen  ((nrxV)«  is  sttuaied  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  back.  It  is  a  broad  muscle,  terminating  in  a  point  below, 
and  dividing  into  two  portions  above. 

Attachments,  It  arises  fh)m  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  or  five  supe- 
rior dorsal  and  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrse,  from  the  corresponding  supra- 
spinous ligaments,  and  also  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  between  the  seventh 
and  the  third  cervical  vertebrsB :  it  is  inserted,  1.  into  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  first,  second,  and  often  of  the  third  cervical  vertebrsB ;  2.  into  the  ex- 
ternal surfilce  and  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  external 
third  of  the  rough  space  beneath  the.  superior  semi  circular  line  of  the  occi- 
pital bone.  The  spinal  attachments  consist  of  tendinous  fibres,  the  most  infe- 
rior of  which  are  die  longest.  From  these  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  lower  being  longer  and  more  vertical,  and  form  a 
broad  flat  muscle,  which  is  much  thicker  externally,  and  soon  becomes  di- 
vided into  two  portions  —  one  smaller,  inferior  and  external,  the  other  much 
larger,  superior  and  internal.  The  former  is  called  the  splenius  colli :  it  is 
sometimes  distinct,  even  from  its  origin,  and  soon  subdivides  into  two  or  three 
fasciculi,  which  terminate  in  as  many  tendinous  processes,  that  are  inserted 
into  the  atlas,  the  axis,  and  often  into  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  The  fasci- 
culus proceeding  to  the  atlas  is  usually  the  largest.  The  second,  or  the  upper 
and  internal  portion  of  the  muscle,  is  connected  with  the  head,  and  is  called 
the  splenitis  capitis. 

Relations.  The  splenius  is  covered  by  the  trapezius  (the  rhomboid  and  the 
serratus  posticus  superior  intervening  below),  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  by 
the  levator  anguli  scapulse.  It  covers  the  complexus,  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
the  transversalis  colli,  and  the  trachelo-mastoid.  The  levator  anguli  scapulffi 
is  in  contact  with  its  outer  border,  and  rests  upon  it  above,  the  cervical  inser- 
tions of  the  two  muscles  being  blended  together ;  below  they  are  separated  by 
the  transversalis  colli  and  sacro-lumbalis.  The  internal  edge  is  very  thin, 
and  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  triangular  interval  in 
which  the  complexi  are  visible. 

Actions,  The  splenius  extends  the  head,  inclines  it  to  its  own  side,  and  ro- 
tates it  so  that  the  face  is  turned  to  the  same  side.  This  action  of  the  splenios 
depends  on  its  attachments  to  the  occipital  bone,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
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atlas.  By  its  inserdons  into  the  second  and  third  cemcal  yertebne  it  tends 
to  rotate  these  in  the  same  direction.  When  the  two  moscles  act  together,  the 
head  is  drawn  directly  backwards.  The  splenitis  is  therefore  an  extensor  and 
rototor  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck ;  it  assists  in  supporting  the  head  in  the 
erect  position,  and  prevents  it  from  inclining  forwards  in  obedience  to  the 
force  of  gravity. 

The  Posterior  Spinal  Muscles. 

As  these  muscles  are  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  we  shall  adopt  a  me- 
thod of  description  in  some  measure  different  from  that  which  we  have  else- 
where employed^ 

The  posterior  spinal  or  long  muscles  of  the  back  (see  fg,  107.)  are  three 
in  number,  viz.  the  sacro-lunialiSf  the  hngiasimua  dorsi,  and  the  transverso- 
sjnnalis  muscle. 

These  three  muscles,  which  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  spine,  form  a 
very  large  muscular  mass,  completely  filling  up  the  corresponding  vertebral 
groove.  This  mass  is  small  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  groove,  becomes 
much  enlarged  in  the  loins,  then  diminishes  in  the  back,  and  again  acquires  a 
considerable  size  in  the  neck.  Chaussier  has  given  a  description  of  .them 
mder  the  collective  name  of  the  sdcro-spiiud  muscle ;  and  they  have  also  been 
denominated  the  erector  spines, 

I  shall  describe  the  three  muscles  together ;  but  in  order  to  adopt  some  ar- 
nmgement  in  a  matter  so  complicated,  I  shall  divide  them  into  thi^  portions, 
viz.  a  lumbo-sacral,  a  thoracic,  and  a  cervical. 

Lumbosacral  Portion  of  the  Posterior  Spinal  Muscles. 

Dissection.  1.  Render  this  portion  of  the  muscle  tense,  by  placing  a  block 
onder  the  abdomen :  2.  Divide  by  a  vertical  incision  the  trapezius,  splenius, 
rhomboideus,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  serrati  postici ;  reflect  the  divided  portions 
uiwards  and  outwards.  A  young  subject,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  is 
^  adapted  for  the  study  of  these  muscles,  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
different  fasciculi  may  be  separated.  For  the  same  reason,  one  that  is  much 
infiltrated  with  serum  is  preferable  to  one  in  which  the  parts  are  dry. 

The  lumbo-sacral  portion  is  usually  called  the  common  mass  of  the  sacro- 
btkbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi..  It  forms  the  fleshy  part  of  the  loins,  and  is 
called  thefiUet  in  the  lower  animals :  it  is  the  most  highly  developed  in  man, 
in  whom  it  exerts  a  constant  and  powerful  action  during  tiie  erect  posture :  it 
appears  to  be  the  common  origin  of  the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  whence  the 
pame  of  common  mass :  it  fills  up  entirely  the  lumbo-sacral  groove,  and  even  pro- 
jects backwards  and  laterally  in  robust  subjects.  t- 

It  is  of  small  size  in  the  sacral  region,  is  much  enlarged  at  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  region,  at  the  upper  part  of  which  it  again  diminishes,  so  as  to  re- 
semble two  cones  united  by  their  bases. 

Attachments.  The  common  mass  arises  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  sacro- 
iliac groove,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  and  external  border  of  an  extremely 
strong  aponeurosis,  formed  of  parallel  vertical  fibres,  and  strengthened  by  a 
SQpei^cial  layer  directed  obliquely.  This  aponeurosis  of  origin  for  the  posterior 
tptnal  muscles  (dffig.  107.)  is  inserted  on  the  inside  to  the  sacral  ridge,  to  the 
sommits  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  three  lower  dorsal  verte- 
brae, and  to  the  corresponding  supra-spinous  ligaments :  on  the  outside,  to  the 
aeries  of  eminences  representing  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  verte- 
brae, and  to  the  back  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium :  it  gives  attachment  to 
many  of  the  fibres-  of  the  glutseus  maximus.  It  is  short  on  the  outside,  and 
very  long  on  the  inside,  reaching  in  the  latter  direction  to  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  region  under  the  form  of  parallel  and  regular  bands  (d,Jig.  107.). 

Arising  from  these  different  origins  the  common  mass  appears  at  first  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  composition,  consisting  of  fibres  passing  verticaLty  \y^- 
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vardi.  But  if  the  BpoDeanMis  be  detached  from  its  spiiu]  inienions,  and 
turaed  outwards,  it  wiU  be  Been  that  the  common  maia  ii  eaaentialij  composed 
of  two  portion!  —  one  internal  and  anterior,  the  himbo-iaeTal  portion  of  lit 
tmiut/erm-ipxiialit  i  aod  the  other  external  and  poiterior,  the  lunbo-tacnu  por- 
Iuhk  of  Ifu  sacro-iumbalU  and  {ouiwiniu  dorti. 

1.  The  lumbo-aacnJ  portion  o/lhe  (rcuuDerjo-spiiialu  *  occupies  all  the  sacnJ 
groove,  and  that  part  of  the  lumbar  groore  situated  within  the  articolar  pro- 
cesses. It  is  perfectly  distinct  in  the  loins,  being  separated  from  the  common 
mass  bj  loose  cellular  tissue  traversed  bj  vessels  and  nerves.  It  oruea  frain 
the  articular  proceaa  of  the  tnmbar  vertebrs  bj  flat  tendons,  directed  ob- 
liquely  inwards  and  upwards,  and  terminating  upon  the  poiterior  surbce  of 
the  muscle  :  b;  the  nnion  of  their  contigooos  edges  an  aponenroflis  is  formed, 
which  is  itself  blended  along  one  of  its  borders  with  the  deep  snrfhce  of  the 
common  aponenrosis  of  orig^o.  From  these  tendons  the  Seshy  fibres  aiise, 
and  having  united  into  bundles,  terminate  b;  other  tendons  at  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  [he  vertebrs  above.  In  tlie  sacral  region  this  portion  of  the  trans— 
verso- spin  alia  is  less  distinct,  bnt  it  ma;  be  easiljr  seen  that  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  sacral  groove,  and  that  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  origin  affords  attachments  to  it  alone. 

a.  The  external  and  posterior  portion  of  the  common  mass,  or  hmbo-tacraZ 
porl'oK  f  h  I  mbal'        dim   '    '   lu  dorm,  is  entirely  without  the  saeraJ 

groo  but  occupies  that  part  of  the  lam- 
bar  groo  e  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
arti  nlar  processes. 

rues,  1.  fhjm  all  the  lunnbar  portion 

h      ommon   aponeurosis  ;  i.  from  an 

tr  m   ;  strung  tendon,  which  is  attached 

to  h    posterior  snperior  spinous  process  of 

th       um;  3.  from  the  posterior  fourth  of 

of  the  iliom,  internally  by  ten- 

us  and  externally  by  muscular  tibrei. 

T  k  fleshy   mass   proceeding  from 

se   d  fferent   origins  is  disposed  of  is 

11  wing  manner;  — the  greater  p»rt 

fibres  pass  directly  upwards  to  the 

rs         gion,   forming  the  proper  com- 

m         m  nt  of  the  saero-lmnbalis  (ao,^- 

The  remaining  fibres    are  direcled 

rwards  and  are  arranged  into  two  sets  of 

undl  B,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the 

niiD  to  of  the  transverse  processes,  fom- 

g  th      zlemal  or  tnuisvene  IbBcicali ;  sod 

into  the  tubercles  of  the  artieulsr 

oc  ss      forming  the  intemai  or  articular 

as     ul       These  two  seto  of  fibres  consli- 

proper  origin  of  the  fonjinwiii 

doTin        ,  fig.  107.). 

Beta  ou.    The  common  maaa   is  eo- 
d  behind  by  the  united  aponeuroseiof 
h    la      imus  dorsi  and  serratus  posticus 
ID  and  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the 

po    urosis  of  the  traoEversalis ;  in  fnnti 
rr   ponds  to  the  lumbar  groove,  tbc 
sversales  muscles  of  the  loins,  >sA 
m      le  layer  of  the  aponenrosis  of  Ii" 
transversalis,  which  separatee  it  from  the  quudratus  lumborum  ;  on  the  inside. 
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it  corresponds  to  the  spinons  processes;  and  on  the  outside,  to  the  angle 
of  onion  between  the  posterior  and  middle  layers  of  the  aponeurosis  ot 
tbe  transyersalis.  In  this  way  it  is  completely  inclosed  in  an  osteo-fibrous 
iheath. 

Thoracic  Portion  of  the  Posterior  Spinal  Muscles, 

The  tf^nsverso-spinalis  muscle  may  be  completely  isolated  from  the  others 
in  this  region.  We  have  seen  the  distinction  between  Uie  sacro-lumbalis  and  Ion- 
gissimus  dorsi  commenced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region ;  in  the  back 
^ey  are  completely  separated  by  some  loose  cellular  tissue  and  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  and  vessels. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  (b  h\  fig,  107.)  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  vertical  or  external  fibres  of  the  common  mass ;  as  it  proceeds 
upwards  it  becomes  more  and  more  slender,  and  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
^ttciculi,  which  are  inserted  successively  into  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  by  means 
of  tendinous  prolongations,  that  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  upon  the 
posterior  surfiice  of  tibe  muscle.    It  was  the  existence  of  these  aponeurotic  pro- 
eesses,  the  contiguous  edges  of  which  are  often  united,  that  induced  Winslow 
to  compare  the  muscle  to  a  palm  lea£    In  this  manner  the  muscular  fasciculi 
aie  soon  expended,  terminating  at  about  the  sixth  rib,  but  the  muscle  itself  is 
continued  into  the  neck  by  means  of  accessory  fibres,  which  may  be  exposed 
by  taming  the  muscle  outwards,  after  separating  it  from  the  longissimus  dorsi 
(as  at  ^0  :  twelve  long  thin  tendons  will  then  be  seen  to  arise  fh)m  the  upper 
portion  of  the  angles  of  the  twelve  ribs,  and  to  pass  outwards  and  upwards :  to 
these  succeed  fleshy  fasciculi,  which  terminate  in  aponeurotic  processes,  situated 
on  their  posterior  surfaces,  and  having  precisely  the  opposite  direction.    These 
aooesBory  bundles  (c&,  fig,  107. ;  it  fig.  108.)  have  been  very  well  described  by 
Diemerbroek  under  the  name  of  cervtcales  descendens,  and  by  Steno  under  that 
oimMsetUus  accessorius  ad  sacro-  lumbalem;  the  four  or  five  superior  bundles  form 
the  transversaire  grele  of  Winslow,  and  the  cervicalis  descendens  of  Albinus. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  {e  e',fig,  107.)  is  larger  than  the 
preceding  muscle,  to  the  inner  side  of  which  it  is  situated :  it  diminishes  much 
1ms  rapidly,  because  tbe  common  aponeurosis  (d)  is  extended  in  the  form  of 
bands  upon  its  posterior  aspect,  which  afford  attachment  to  additional  fleshy 
fibres.  This  muscle  is  a  continuation  of  the  internal  or  articular,  and  the  ex- 
ternal or  transverse  fisisciculi,  described  as  existing  in  the  lumbar  region,  and 
is  itself  divided  into  three  orders  of  fasciculi,  one  external  and  two  internal, 
1.  The  external  or  costal  fasciculi  form  the  continuation  of  the  transverse 
bundles  of  the  limibar  portion  of  the  muscle,  and  are  inserted  by  very  thin 
tendons  into  the  space  between  the  angles  of  the  ribs  and  the  summits  of  the 
dorsal  transverse  processes  (je',  fig,  107.).  2.  The  first  set  of  internal  or  the 
tpimous  fasciculi  are  inserted  into  tiie  spinous  processes  of  the  five  or  six  superior 
dorsal  vertebrsB ;  and  as  they  arise  from  tendinous  bands  attached  to  the 
summits  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  of  that  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  Winslow  considered  them  as  forming  a  separate 
muscle,  which  he  called  le  long  ^ineux  du  dos  (spinalis  dorsi,  /,  fig.  107.). 
3.  The  second  set  of  internal,  or  the  transverse  fasciculi,  are  a  continuation  of 
the  articular  fisusciculi  of  the  lumbar  region ;  they  constitute  the  principal  ter- 
mination of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  are  attached  by  very  long  and  thin  ten- 
dons to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  transverso-spinalis  *  (partiy  seen  in  fig.  108.)  is 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  band,  concealed  by  the  longissimus  dorsi :  it  arises 
by  very  long  and  delicate  tendons  from  the  lower  dorsal  transverse  processes, 
and  is  inserted  by  others  equally  similar,  long  and  slender,  into  the  summits  of 

*  [ThU  corretpoods  to  the  semUpinalit  dorti,  and  to  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  multifidus  spinv 
ofAlbiniu.] 
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the  saperior  dorsal  spinous  processes,  some  pale  fleshy  fibres  oonneeting  the 
two  series  of  tendons. 

Connecthiu,  The  dorsal  portion  of  the  posterior  spinal  mnsdes  entirdj 
f.lls  the  dorsal  grooTc,  limited  on  the  outer  side  by  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 
They  are  covered  by  several  muscular  layers,  the  nearest  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  two  serrati  postici  and  their  connecting  aponeurosis,  which  completes 
the  sheath  enclosing  the  long  muscles  of  the  back :  they  are,  moreover,  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin  by  the  rhomboid,  trapezius,  and  latissimns  dorsL 

Tlie  Cervical  Portion  of  the  Posterior  Spinal  Muscles,  the  TVajtsversaUs  Cdli, 

and  the  Trachelo-mastoideus. 

Cervical  portion  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  or  cerviealis  descenders.  The  sacro- 
lurabolis,  whose  original  fibres  are  found  to  terminate  at  and  upon  the  sixt^ 
rib,  is  continued  by  means  of  its  accessory  fiisciculi  (c  &,fig,  107.)  up  to  tie 
transverse  processes  of  the  four  or  five  inferior  cervical  vertebrae  (t,^.  108% 
into  the  summits  of  which  it  is  inserted  by  very  slender  tendons.  The  numlsr 
of  these  terminating  fasciculi  varies  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Indeed,  the 
splenius,  the  transversalis  colli,  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  even  the  levator  angih 
scapulae,  are  so  closely  connected,  that  upon  examining  their  cervical  insertiois 
only,  these  might  all  be  ascribed  to  a  single  muscle.  The  cervical  portion  of 
the  sacro-lumbalis  is  covered  by  the  levator  ang^  scapulae,  and  can  only  be 
exposed  by  turning  this  muscle  outwards. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  kmgissimus  dorsi^  or  the  trcmsversalis  coUt,  and  the 
trachelo-mastoia.  The  extent  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  is  limited  to  the  bsck ; 
its  highest  internal  or  spinous  feisciculus  seldom  reaches  the  spinous  process  of 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra :  its  highest  external  or  costal  fasciculus  is  attached  to 
the  second,  sometimes  even  to  the  fourth  rib,  and  its  highest  transverse 
fasciculus  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  In 
some  very  rare  cases  a  few  internal  fiiscicuU  reach  the  cervical  vertebrae :  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  terminate  by  becoming  attached  both  to  the  transverse 
process  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra  and  to  the  complexus.  The  longissimus 
dorsi  is,  however,  prolonged  by  accessory  fisuciculi  as  fiir  as  the  third  cervical 
vertebra.  These  feisciculi  can  only  be  identified  by  their  direction  (for  they  can 
never  be  completely  separated  from  this  muscle) :  they  form  a  distinct  musde 
known  as  the  transversalis  colli  (transversalis  cervicis,  Albinus,  gg,  fig,  107.). 

By  reflecting  outwards  the  upper  part  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  tibey  may 
be  exposed,  varying  in  number,  and  arising  from  the  summits  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sometimes  seventh  and  eighth 
dorsal  vertebrae  by  long  thin  tendons,  and  inserted  by  other  tendons  into  the 
posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  inferior  cervical  ver- 
tebrae ilyjig.  108.) :  the  transversalis  colli  is  covered  by  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
the  splenius,  and  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  rests  upon  the  trai^elo-mastoid 
and  complexus. 

The  trachelo-mastoideus  (complexus  minor,  tit  fig.  107.)  may  be  regarded  as 
another  accessory  muscle  to  the  longissimus  dorsi,  which  it  continues  up  to  the 
head.  In  order  to  expose  its  origin  the  transversalis  colli  must  be  refiected 
outwards  (as  in^^f.  107.).  It  arises  from  the  angles  between  the  transverse  and 
articular  processes  of  the  four  inferior  cervical  vertebrae,  by  four  small  tendons; 
or  sometimes  by  a  continuous  aponeurotic  plane.  From  thence  the  fibres  pro- 
ceed upwards,  and  form  a  small  muscle  which  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid 
process,^  in  a  small  furrow  to  the  inside  of  the  digastric  groove.  This  small 
muscle  is  almost  always  interrupted  by  a  tendinous  intersection  near  its  mastoid 
insertion. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  transverso-spinalis*      While  the  preceding 

*  If  we  were  to  follow  the  order  of  super-imposition  rigorously,  the  complexus  should  be 
described  before  this  muscle,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  view  unttl  the  former  is  remored. 
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mDioIea  present  onlj  a  few  fSucicoli  in  the  neck,  the  transverso-spinalis* 
ondergoes  an  enlargement  in  this  region,  so  as  to  occupy  the  entire  cervical 
groore  (a  and  b^fig,  108.).  In  camivora,  this  portion  of  the  mnscle  is  enor- 
mously developed  (much  more  so  than  in  man),  in  consequence  of  those 
inimals  using  the  head  and  neck  in  seizing  or  struggling  with  prey.  In 
mamTnalia,  as  in  man,  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  transverso-spinalis  is,  as  it 
were,  hut  a  rudiment  in  the  lumho-sacral  region ;  the  muscle  is  larger  in 
man  than  in  other  animals,  on  account  of  his  erect  posture.  Alhinus  de- 
scribed the  enlarged  cervical  portion  as  a  separate  muscle,  viz.  the  apinalu 
cervicis. 

In  the  neck,  as  in  the  other  regions,  the  transverso-spinalis  is  a  collection  of 
super-imposed  fasciculi,  which  arise  firom  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five 
or  six  upper  dorsal,  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  five  lower  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  six  lower  cervical 
vertebrae :  the  highest  and  the  largest  fasciculus  is  attached  to  the  axis.  This 
mnscle,  which  would  have  been  much  better  named  artictdo-spinalis,  is  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  fasciculi,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  extending 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  articular  processes  and  laminae  of  the  vertebrae 
below,  to  the  whole  length  of  .the  spinous  processes  and  laminae  of  the  vertebrae 
above.  The  length  of  these  layers  diminishes  progressively  from  the  more 
saperficial  (a, Jig.  108.)  to  the  deep-seated  ones  (6);  the  latter  extend  only 
from  one  vertebral  lamina  to  another,  and  might  be  considered  as  proper 
muscles  of  the  laminae,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  transverso-spinalis  muscle. 
The  most  superficial  layer  is  composed  of  radiating  fasciculi,  diverging  from 
one  articular  process  to  the  summits  of  several  of  the  spinous  processes. 

77ie  Compleocus, 

Dissection.  Divide  the  splenius  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  its 
fibres,  and  reflect  the  two  parts  upwards  and  downwards ;  turn  outwards  the 
opper  portions  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  the  transversalis  colli,  and  the  trachelo- 
mastoid  (see  fig.  107.). 

The  compUxus  (J,  fig*  107.)  is  situated  beneath  the  splenius  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  It  is  a  flat  mnscle,  broad  above, 
but  terminating  in  a  point  below. 

Attachments.  It  arises,  1 .  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six  superior 
dors^  vertebrae ;  2.  from  the  articular  tubercles  and  the  angular  depression 
formed  between  them  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  inferior  cervical 
vertebrae ;  3.  sometimes  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical 
and  two  npper  dorsal  vertebrae :  it  is  inserted  upon  the  side  of  the  external 
occipital  crest  into  the  inner  half  of  the  rough  space  comprised  between  the 
tvo  semi-circular  lines.  The  origins  of  this  muscle  consist  of  tendons  from 
which  the  inferior  fleshy  fibres  pass  vertically  upwards,  the  superior  ones 
obliquely  inwards  and  upwards,  becoming  gradually  shorter  and  more  nearly 
horizontal.  The  muscular  fibres  are  interrupted  by  some  very  remarkable 
tendinous  intersections.  Thus  on  the  inside,  the  fleshy  fasciculus  arising  from 
the  sixth,  fifdi,  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae,  gives  origin  to  a  tendon  which 
proceeds  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  muscle,  and  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  two  inches,  becomes  the  origin  of  another  fleshy  fasciculus  which  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  occipital  crest ;  hence  the  name  of  biventer  cervicis, 
given  by  Enstachius  to  the  whole  complexus,  and  by  Albinus  to  this  inner 
portion  only  (fn,fig,  107.).  More  externally,  there  is  another  flat  tendon  ex- 
tending along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  from  the  outer  edge  of  which 
an  aponeorotie  intersection  passes  in  a  zig-zag  course  obliquely  outwards  and 

*  [This  portion  of  the  transverso-Rpinalis  corresponds  to  the  semi-spinalii  colli  {a, Jig.  108.), 
lad  the  cervical  fluciculi  (6)  of  the  multifidus  spinse  of  Albinus.] 
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upvards.      It  is  not  uDcommon  to  find  another  anall  digattric  fucicDliLi  nilb 
&  separate  tendon,  on  the  anterior  suribce  of  the  mmcle. 

3rlati<mi.  The  complexiu  ii  covered  bj  the  trapeiius,  apIeaiDS,  longUginiiu 
doni,  tranaverstUig  colli,  and  trachelo-maltiud,  and  coven  the  tnuureno- 
■pinaliB  and  the  recti  and  obliqni  capitis.  Iti  inner  eigt  a  leparated  trm 
the  moicltf  of  the  opposite  side  b;  a  considerable  qoantitf  of  adipose  tiMie, 
and  bf  a  prolongatiun  of  the  ligBmentam  nnclus. 

77ie  Intersptnaki  Colli,  ■ 
The  inlerspiiulea  muscles  are  distinct  in  the  Deck  oolj.  It  a  generally  id- 
mitted  that  there  are  five  pairs,  the  first  of  which  extends  between  the  sm 
and  the  third  ceirical  vertebra,  and  the  last  between  ttie  seventh  cervical  and 
flrat  dorsal  vertebra.  The;  are  small  qtiadiilateral  miuclei  eileading  tpat 
one  of  the  borders  of  the  groove  in  the  spinons  process  below,  to  the  com- 
iponding  lip  of  the  next  process  above;  Ett«n]all;  the;  are  in  relatioli  «itli 
the  transTerso-spinatis,  and  are  separated  tram  each  other  intenull?  bj  cdlibl 
tissue  and  an  aponenrotic  lamina. 

The  Recti  Capilii  Pottici,  Major  and  Minor. 


The;  both  orue  tendinous,  the  smaller  frrau  the  tobeicl' 
on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  the  greater  fh>m  tbe 
superior  tubercle  of  the  spinons  proeeBS  of  the  axis  (2) ; 
and  increasing  in  size,  they  both  pass  obliquely  npwardi 
and  outwards.  The  rectus  major,  which  is  much  tk 
larger  and  more  oblique,  is  iiuerCa/  to  the  outer  lude  of 
the  inequalities  sitaaled  below  the  inferior  semi-cirouUr 
line  of  the  occipital  bone ;  the  rectus  minoris  inteiiid  to 
their  inner  side.  The  name  of  rccfi  is  not  therefore  verj 
appropriate,  for  both  of  them  (bat  more  espewally  the  largtr 
one)  are  directed  obliquely  ;  bnt  they  are  so  called  in 
contra-distiaction  to  two  neighbouring  muscles  which  an 
much  more  oblique.  The  obliquity  of  these  musclei 
(by  increasing  their  length)  allows  of  more  extended 
movements,  and  at  the  same  ^me  enables  them  to  asusi  id 
rotating  the  bead. 

77ie  Obliquus  Capitis  Major  or  Inferior,  and  Obliquus  Minor 
or  Superior. 

The  obliquus  mojworin/erior  (/^.  108.),  as  fer  as  its  insertion*  are  wn- 
cerncd,  may  be  called  the  aioido-atloid  spino-transversalis ;  it  resembles  i" 
fact  atbiclt&BciculusofthclongiBsimusdorsi,  The  oAii^uus  minor  or  MpCTMf 
(S)  may  for  the  same  reason  be  called  tbe  atloido-occipital  transverao-Bianalia 
resembling  a  thick  fiiscicnlus  of  that  muscle.  The  obliquus  major  arises  ftom 
the  apex  of  the  spinons  process  of  the  ails,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rectw 
m^or  (e),  and  above  the  transverso-spinalis  (i.e.  the  semispinalis  colli  andmiJ- 
lifiduB  spina)  coiyoined,  a  and  6)  ;  it  forma  a  thick  cylindrical  bundle,  p>»ef 
almost  horizontfdiy  outwards,  and  is  interted  behind  and  below  the  transvew 
process  of  the  atlas,  which  is  excavated  for  this  porpose.  It  is  the  aioid»- 
atloideus  of  Chanssier.  The  obliquw,  minor  (atloido-sub-mastoidens)  ariw  H 
some  very  long  tendinous  fibres  fh.m  the  upper  part  of  the  transve^  pr«»i 
of  the  atlas,  proceeds  at  an  angle  of  about  45-  towaris  the  occi^tal  bone,  iaW 
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which  it  is  inserted  not  &r  from  the  mastoid  process,  by  some  tendinoos  fibres, 
less  distinctly  marked  than  those  of  its  origin. 

From  this  difference  of  direction,  it  follows  that  the  rectus  migor  and  the 
two  obliqui  form  on  each  side  an  equilateral  triangle ;  in  the  inteiral  between 
the  two  triangles  a  considerable  part  of  the  recti  minores  is  seen. 

Relations,  The  recti  and  obUqui  capitis  are  covered  behind  by  the  com- 
plexus,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  very  strong  aponeurotic  lamina 
and  much,  cellular  tissue ;  they  cover  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  with  the 
posterior  ligaments  of  the  atioido-occipital  and  atloido-axoid  articulations. 

General  View  of  the  Posterior  Spinal  Muscles. 

After  the  preceding  description  it  will  now  be  easy  to  comprehend  the  ge- 
neral guiding  principles  in  the  arrangement  of  the  innumerable,  and  at  first 
dght  inextricable  fasciculi  which  constitute  the  fleshy  mass  known  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  posterior  spinal  muscles.  We  shall  first  recall  to  mind, 
that  the  levers  to  which  all  these  muscles  are  ultimately  attached,  are,  1.  The 
row  of  spinous  processes ;  2.  The  row  of  articular  processes ;  and  3.  The  row 
formed  by  the  transverse  processes  and  the  ribs,  which  for  many  reasons  may 
be  regarded  as  extensions  of  those  processes. 

We  shall  suppose  these  three  series  of  levers,  and  therefore  the  several  points 
of  insertion,  to  be  represented  by  three  vertical  lines. 

We  must  remember  also  that  the  dorsal  transverse  processes  are  upon  the 
same  line  as  the  lumbar  and  cervical  articular  processes,  and  that  the  ribs  are 
upon  the  same  line  as  the  lumbar  transverse  processes  and  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  cervical  transverse  processes.  (See  Osteology,  p.  31.)  These  data 
being  admitted  we  can  now  reduce  all  the  posterior  spinal  muscles  into  the  four 
following  orders  of  fasciculi,  two  being  vertical,  and  two  oblique. 

1.  The  internal  vertical  or  spinous  muscles,  comprising  the  spinalis  dorsi  (t.  e, 
the  internal  and  superficial  portion  of  the  longissimus  dorsi),  the  interspinalis 
of  the  neck,  and  the  recti  postici  of  the  head.  2.  The  external  vertical  lateral^ 
or  transverse  muscles,  connected  with  the  transverse  or  costiform  processes. 
They  comprise  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  the  inter-transversales,  among  which 
the  quadratus  lumborum  may  be  included.  3  The  spino-transverse  and  spina- 
(trticular*  oblique  muscles,  including  the  longissimus  dorsi,  with  its  accessories 
the  transversalis  colli  and  trachelo-mastoid,  the  splenius  and  the  obliquus 
Qugor.  4.  The  transverso-spinous  and  articulo-spinous*  oblique  muscles ;  viz. 
the  transverso-spinalis,  the  complexus,  and  the  obliquus  capitis  minor. 

Action  of  the  Posterior  Spinal  Muscles, 

• 

Having  once  established  the  general  principles  according  to  which  the  pos- 
terior spinal  muscles  are  arranged,  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  the  mode  of 
action  of  each,  and  to  reduce  to  very  simple  elements  a  mechanism,  to  all  ap- 
pearance so  complicated. 

1.  The  long  and  short  spinous  fasciculi  being  vertical,  directly  extend  the 
Vertebral  column ;  such  is  the  action  of  the  spinalis  dorsi  and  interspinalis 
colli ;  the  recti  capitis,  at  the  same  time  that  they  extend  the  head,  rotate  it 
also  to  the  side  on  which  the  muscles  are  acting.  When  the  recti  muscles  of 
both  sides  act  simultaneously  the  head  is  drawn  directly  backwards. 

2.  The  fasciculi  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  being  vertical  and  lateral,  erect  the 
Vertebral  column,  and  incline  it  to  one  side,  when  only  one  set  of  muscles 
acts  ;  when  both  sets  act  together,  they  extend  it  directiy  backwards. 

3.  As  the  fasciculi  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  belonging  to  the  spino-transverse 

*  CThe  terms  spino-transverse  and  spino-articular  are  applied  to  fasciculi  passing  upwards 
firom  the  spinous  to  the  transverse  and  articular  processes  ;  transverso-spinous  and  articulo- 
cpinoos  to  such  as  proceed  upwards  from  the  transverse  and  articular  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses.] 
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and  spino-artlcnlar  group,  have  their  fhlcra  upon  the  spine,  and  are  inserted, 
into  the  articular  and  the  transverse  processes  or  ribs,  they  conspire  in  erects 
ing  the  vertebral  column,  and  keeping  it  in  that  position.    But  fit)m  their  ob- 
liquity they  produce  a  slight  movement,  of  rotation,  those  fibres  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  articular  processes  having  less  effect  than  those  connected  with 
the  transverse  processes.    In  this  movement  the  front  of  the  body  is  turned 
to  the  side  on  which  the  muscles  are  situated.    When  the  muscles  of  both 
sides  act  together  the  spine  is  extended  directly  backwards.     The  splenios, 
which  is  the  representative  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  for  the  neck  and  head, 
acts  in  the  same  way,  but  with  greater  effect.    Thus  by  the  contraction  of  the 
left  splenius,  the  face  is  turned  to  the  left  side,  and  the  head  is  drawn  back- 
wards and  to  the  right  side.    The  obliquus  inferior  also  acts  in  the  same  di- 
rection.   When  the  two  splenii  and  the  two  inferior  oblique  act  toge^bet,  the 
head  is  inclined  directly  beu^kwards. 

4.  The  fixed  insertions  of  the  transverso-spinalis  being  at  the  artieolar  cr 
transverse  processes,  and  their  moveable  points  at  the  spinous  pmccsiai,  bi- 
sides  the  conmion  effect  of  erecting  the  vertebral  column  they  are  also  alife 
to  rotate  it,  so  that  the  anterior  region  of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  ibe  oppodte 
side.  From  its  obliquity  this  muscle  is  the  principal  rotator  of  the  veftabnl 
colunm.  The  complexus,  which  is  its  representative  in  the  neck,  acts  i^od 
the  head  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Thus,  by  die 
contraction  of  the  complexus  of  the  left  side,  the  fiice  is  turned  to  the  ridit 
side,  and  the  head  is  inclined  backwards  upon  the  left  side,  so  that  in  rotaSmi 
it  acts  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  the  splenius.  When  all  these  muscles 
act  together  the  trunk  is  simply  drawn  erect.  The  superior  oblique  assists 
the  complexus  in  the  movements  of  the  head. 

Lastly,  we  may  now  understand  the  successive  actions  which  take  {dace 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  posterior  spinal  muscles.  The  sacrum  and  tbe 
iliac  bones  furnish  a  fulcrum  for  the  fasciculi  which  move  the  lumbar  region: 
this  latter  being  fixed,  then  becomes  the  fulcrum  for  those  that  move  the  dorsal 
region,  and  so  on  to  the  head,  which  alone  has  independent  muscles.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  extend  backwards  the  dorsal  region,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ce^ 
vical,  without  at  the  same  time  erecting  the  lumbar  region ;  but  the  head  may 
be  moved  at  will,  independently  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  posterior  spinaJ  muscles  maintain  in  equilibrium  the  weight  of  the 
whole  trunk ;  hence  the  lassitude  experienced  in  the  back,  but  especially  io 
the  loins,  by  long-continued  standing,  walking,  or  even  sitting  without  a  sap- 
port  to  the  back ;  and  hence  the  relief  afforded  by  the  recumbent  posture. 

Rotation  we  have  seen  scarcely  exists  in  the  loins,  the  back,  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck ;  but  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  it  is  very  extensive,  and 
here  the  rotator,  muscles  are  proportionally  strong,  and  directed  very  ob- 
liquely. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  ABDOMINAL  REGION. 

7^  obliquus  extemus  abdominis,  —  Obliquus  intemus  and  crenuuter.  —  Trcmt- 
versalis  abdominis,  — Rectus  abdominis,  —  PyramidaUs, 

The  muscles  of  the  anterior  abdominal  region  are,  the  external  ddique,  the 
internal  oblique^  the  transversalis,  the  rectus^  and  occasionally  i\\!^  pyramiiaHii 
being  ten  in  the  whole,  five  on  each  side. 

The  Obliquus  Extemus  Abdominis. 

Dissection,  I.  Make  an  incision  through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  extend- 
ing from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards, 
dividing  at  the  same  time  the  very  firm  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  which  imme 
diately  covers  the  muscle.  2.  During  the  preparation  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  abdominal  muscles,  place  a  block  under  the  loins,  and  in  the  dissec- 
tion follow  exactly  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
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Tfce  gnat  or  external  oblique   mnsole  of  the  abdomen  (o,  fig.  106.  and 

f^J^.  109.),  w>  called  from  die  direcUon  of  its  fibres  (obliqum  liescendena, 

("■I  the  most  superficial  muBcular  Uyer  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  on  the  sides 

and  front  of  which  it  is 

sitnated:  it  is  very  broad, 

quadrilateral,  and  curved 

upon  itseltl 

Attadaaattt.  It  ariatt 
ixata  the  external  snrfiiees 
and  lower  borders  of  the 
seven  or  eight  inferior  ribs, 
and  is  iiuterud  into  the  an- 
tenor  half  of  ^e  external 
hp  of  the  crest  of  the 
''  iliom,  luto  the  external 
edge  of  tbe  anterior  ab- 
dominal aponeurosis,  and 
W  It  into  the  linea  alba. 
The  upper  or  costal  at- 
tachments consist  of  seven 
or  eight  angular  tongues, 
or  digitatiima,  fieshy  and 
tendinous  in  their  Struc- 
ture, and  arranged  in  an 
oUiqne  line,  rucnicg 
downwards      and     back- 

These  dictations  in- 
crease in  size  from  above 
downwards  as  far  as  the 
eighth  rib,  and  then  dimi- 
nish to  the  twelfth.  The 
ftinr  or  five  superior  di- 
gilations  are  interposed, 
like  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  (whence  the  name), 
between  similar  prolonga- 
tions of  the  serratos  mag- 
Bus.  The  three  or  four 
lower  digitations  between 
Iwie  of  the  latissunns  darsi,  by  which  they  are  covered.  This  series  of 
'■■al  attachments  constituting  the  upper  edge  of  the  muscle,  represents  a 
"rtled  corred  Ime,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  and  back- 

The  first  digitalion  is  attached  close  to  the  cartilage  of  the  corresponding 
K  the  succeeding  ones  are  further  and  iiuther  removed  from  the  first,  and 
lelait  is  inserted  into  the  apes  o(  the  cartilage  of  the  last  rib. 

From  these  attachments  tbe  fleshy  fibres  prou:«d  in  dlfTerent  directions  :  the 
<terior  pass  nearly  vertically  downwards  ;  tlie  middle  obUqnely  downwards 
'i  inwards,  and  the  upper  ahnost  horizontally  inwards  ;  the  posterior  term!- 
le  by  short  tendinons  fibres  at  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  the  anterior  at  flie 
tenial  concave  edge  of  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  forma  the  superficial 
itr  of  the  anterior  abdominal  aponeurous,  and  by  interlacing  with  the  cor- 
tponding  BtTDCtare  of  the  opposite  side,  concurs  in  forming  the  linea  alba, 
1  is  folded  upon  Itself  below,  to  form  the  crural  arch,  or  Poupart's  ligament. 

»  ApONECROIAWt.) 

Ii  should  be  remarked,  that  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  fbllow  exactly 
;  sane  direction  as  those  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles. 
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ItdaUoiu.  The  eiCemal  oblique  is  coTcred  by  the  ikin,  a 
qaantity  of  adipoie  tisBue,  and  behind  by  a  nnall  portion  of  the  latisainiiis 
dorsi.  It  coTera  the  internal  oblique,  the  anterior  extremities  Hid  the  eani- 
lage»  of  the  seven  or  eight  inferior  riba,  together  with  the  cotresponding  a- 
ternal  intereoatal  muBcleg.  The  moat  remarkable  relation  is  that  of  iti  poOe- 
rior  border  with  the  oater  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorai.  Most  commonly  Chii 
border  is  covered  by  the  latissimua  dor«i ;  but  sometimea  a  triangular  spSK 
exiBtB  between  them,  which  has  been  much  noticed  since  Petit  described  i 
hernial  protrusion  in  it,  which  he  called  lumbar  hernia. 

Aclim.  The  external  oblique  performH  a  threefold  action:—!.  It  comprenes 
the  abdominal  viscera  during  any  exertion,  or  in  expulsion  of  the  fieces.  ii 
labour,  &C-.  2.  it  depresses  the  ribs,  and  thus  indirectly  flexes  the  vertebnl 
column:  3.  fhim  its  obliquity,  it  rotates  the  vertebral  colomn,  throufh  llie 
medium  of  the  ribs,  so  that  the  fore  part  of  the  tmnk  is  tamed  to  the  oppoiitt 
aide.  When  (he  two  muscles  act  together,  the  thorax  is  inclined  direcUf  fir- 
wards.  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  moveable  point  of  the  mnscUi> 
at  the  ribs :  if,  oo  the  contrary,  the  thorax  be  fixed,  it  Uien  draws  the  peln> 
upwards,  and  rotates  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  the  &ire  part  of  the  pehii 
is  toraed  to  the  same  side  as  tlie  contracting  mnade. 

7%e  Obliquus  Intemus,  and  the  CrenuuteT. 
Diasection.    Divide  the  external  oblique  aeroM  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 
(.  «.  downwards  and  backwards. 

internoi  oblique  of  the  abdontTi  (obliqanl  Ucendens,  p,  fig.  106. 

and  a,fig,  lio.)  is  a  broad  ii- 

regdlarlf  qiuidnlateral  muscle, 
n&ch  broader  in  front  than  te- 
h&id,  and  smaller  and  thinn^ 
than  the  preceding.  Itocenpiei 
the  anterior,  lateral,  and  pes- 
_  tenor  parts  of  the  abdomen. 
Aaachtxenla.  It  arita  fni" 
the  spinooB  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrs,  frraa  the  an- 
terior three  fonrllu  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  borders  of 
the  iliac  crest,  and  from  tkt 
crural  arch  (Ponpart's  ligs- 
ments).  It  is  initerled  into  tie 
lower  edges  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  sai 
twelfth  ribs,  and  into  the  lints 
alba  by  means  of  the  middle 
layer  of  the  anterior  abdominii 
aponeurosis.  The  spinal  fibre) 
take  their  origin  through  (he 
medium  nf  the  posterior  *h- 
doininal  aponeurosia :  they  are 
few  in  number.  The  iKat 
portion  of  them  arise  by  verj 
short  tendinoua  abre^  and  those 
which  proceed  from  the  cmral 


groove  situated  o_ .,, 

surface.  From  this  threeGM 
origin  the  fibres  proceed  in 
difTerent  directions ;  the  poE* 
terior    almost   vertically   ap- 
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vards ;  those  -which  arise  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwardSy  becoming  longer  and  more  oblique  anteriorly ;  those  which  proceed 
from  near  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  are  horizontal ; 
and  lastly  those  which  arise  from  the  cnural  arch  pass  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards.  The  posterior  fibres  terminate  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  four  inferior  ribs,  and  are  continuous  with  the  internal  intercostal 
muscles,  in  the  intervals  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  and  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs,  indicating  the  analogy  between  these  muscles.  I  have  often  observed 
he  insertion  into  the  last  rib  to  be  wanting.  The  middle  fibres,  which  are 
he  most  numerous,  terminate  at  the  external  edge  of  the  middle  layer  of  the 
interior  abdominal  aponeurosis.  The  fibres  arising  from  the  crural  arch  are 
few  in  nomber,  pale,  and  fasciculated ;  some  terminate  at  the  pubes,  passing 
t>ehind  the  inguinal  or  external  abdominal  ring ;  others  proceeding  from  the 
tmgf  in  the  male,  form  the  cremaster  muscle. 

jRdatums,  It  is  covered  by  the  external  oblique  and  behind  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  latissimns  dorsi ;  and  it  lies  superficially  to  the  transversalis. 
The  most  important  relations  are  thop.e  of  its  inferior  edge,  with  the  ing^uinal 
ling  of  the  external  oblique,  which  it  partly  closes  on  tl;e  inner  side,  as  Scarpa 
and  Bichat  have  well  pointed  out,  and  with  the  spermatic  cord,  which  passes 
beneath  it,  and  during  the  descent  of  the  testicle  draws  with  it  some  of  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  muscles ;  and  hence  the  looped  arrangement  they  assume. 

The  cremaster.  The  loops  so  weU  described  by  M.  Jules  Cloquet  are  very 
variable,  and  do  not  always  appear  to  me  to  constitute  the  entire  muscle.  Ac- 
cording to  this  anatomist,  the  cremaster  is  nothing  more  than  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique,  that  had  been  intangled  with  the  testicle  during  its 
descent,  forming  loops  in  frt>nt  of  the  cord,  the  concavity  of  which  is  di- 
rected upwards,  and  which  may  be  traced  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  But 
I  have  often  been  convinced,  from  the  examination  of  subjects  in  which  the 
eremaster  was  much  developed,  that  this  muscle  (6,  figs.  109. 137.)  consists  prin- 
apally  of  a  lon^tudinal  fasciculus,  partly  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique,  but  consisting  partly  also  of  proper  fibres  arising 
from  the  crural  arch,  near  tiie  external  pillar  of  the  ring ;  and  that  this  fas- 
cicnlos  is  lost  npon  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  to  which  it  is  intimately 
united.  The  office  of  this  muscle  is  to  raise  the  entire  testicle.  The  slow  ver- 
micular motion  observed  in  the  scrotum  during  the  venereal  orgasm,  or  from 
the  action  of  cold,  is  not  at  all  connected  with  it 

The  actions  of  the  internal  oblique  are,  1.  Compression  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera ;  2.  Depression  of  the  ribs,  and  consequently  flexion  of  the  trunk ;  3.  Ro- 
tation of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  turned  to  the  same  side. 
The  right  internal  oblique,  therefore,  co-operates  with  the  left  external  oblique ; 
when  it  acts  with  its  fellow,  the  thorax  is  drawn  directly  towards  the  pelvis ; 
but  if  the  chest  is  fixed,  they  move  the  pelvis  upon  the  loins.- 

The  Transversalis  Abdominis, 

DissectUm.    Make  a  horizontal  section  of  the  internal  oblique ;    2.  Dissect 
with  care  the  two  flaps  of  this  muscle,  following  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  transversalis ;  3.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  costal  attach- 
ments, open  the  abdomen  and  examine  them  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs 
this  may  be  omitted  until  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  inspected. 

The  transversalis  abdominis,  so  named  from  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  is 
titaated  more  deeply  than  the  two  preceding  muscles,  and  like  them  is  irre- 
gularly quadrilateral  (J>,fig.  110.). 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  six  lower  ribs,  from  the  anterior  three- 
fourths  of  the  internal  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  is  inserted  Luto  the  linea  alba 
by  means  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  anterior  abdominal  aponeurosis.  The  costal 
attachments  consist  of  fleshy  digitations  interposed  between  tho&e  oi  >i!^<&^'d^- 
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phragm,  the  two  muscles  being  actually  continuous  at  the  two  inferior  inter — 
costal  spaces ;  the  vertebral  attachments  are  effected  by  means  of  the  posteriocr— 
abdominal  aponeurosis ;  and  from  the  ilium  it  arises  by  very  short  tendinou^s 
fibres  internally  to  the  small  oblique.  From  these  three  origins  the  fleshj^- 
fibres  proceed  parallel  to  each  other  and  horizontally  inwards;  the  lowesr 
ones  alone  are  slightly  inclined  downwards  and  inwards;  the  middle  fibr^^ 
are  the  longest  They  are  all  inserted  into  the  external  convex  edge  of  a  ten  — 
dinous  expansion,  which  constitutes  the  posterior  layer  of  the  anterior  al>~ 
dominal  aponeurosis. 

Relations,  The  transversalis  is  covered  by  the  internal  oblique,  and  resCs 
upon  the  peritoneum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fibrous  lamina,  which  xs 
very  distinct  in  front,  where  it  is  named  ihefcucia  transversalia. 

Actions.  1.  It  acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  abdominal  viscera  than  an^r 
of  the  preceding  muscles,  compressing  them  strongly  like  a  girth,  against  th&« 
vertebral  colunm,  and  assisting  greatly  in  the  process  of  defsBcation.  2.  It 
draws  inwards  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  thus  materially  assists  vtx 
expiration. 

'     The  Rectus  Abdominis, 

Dissection.  1.  The  subject  being  lidd  upon  its  back,  place  a  block  under  the 
loins ;  2.  After  having  removed  the  skin,  make  a  vertical  incision  through  the 
strong  aponeurosis  at  about  two  fingers  breadth  from  the  linea  alba ;  3.  &ssect 
off  the  two  flaps  inwards  and  outwards.  The  adhesions  between  tlus  aponeu- 
rosis and  the  muscle  are,  however,  so  intimate  at  many  points,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  them. 

The  rectus  abdominis  (c,fig.  110.)  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  middle  part 
of  the  abdomen  on  each  side  of  the  linea  alba,  and  occupies  the  space  between 
the  pubes  and  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib.  It  is  flattened  like  a  riband  in 
front  and  behind ;  it  is  about  three  or  four  fingers*  breadth  wide  above,  and 
only  two  below.  Its  breadth  is  generally  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  its 
thickness. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  pubis,  in  the  space  be- 
tween  the  spine  and  the  symphysis ;  and  is  inserted  in  front  of  and  below  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  and  costo-  xiphoid  ligament,  to  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  sometimes  to  the  bone  also. 

The  pubic  attachment  is  a  flat  tendon,  consisting  of  two  very  distinct  per* 
tions,  of  which  the  external  is  the  larger.  This  tendon  is  continuous  by  its 
external  border  with  the  fSascia  transversalis.  It  is  separated  from  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  by  a  very  narrow  and  thick  fibrous  septum,  which  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba.  Sometimes  the  internal  tendinous  fibres  in- 
tersect with  those  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubes ;  and 
some  fleshy  fibres  often  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  linea  alba.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  pyramidalis  affects  the  size  of  the  lower  part  of  this  muscle. 
From  this  tendinous  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  vertically  upwards  (whence 
the  name  of  rectus).  At  the  upper  part,  where  they  are  prolonged  in  an  ex- 
panded form  upon  the  thorax,  they  are  slightly  oblique  from  within  outwards, 
and  divided  into  three  unequal  portions  :  the  internal,  the  smallest,  is  attached 
to  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  and  to  the  costo-xiphoid  ligament;  the 
middle,  which  is  larger,  is  fixed  to  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal, by  far  the  largest,  to  the  cartilage  of  tiie  fifth  rib.  Very  often  a  small 
portion  of  the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  base  and  edges  of  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage, thus  justifying  the  name  of  stemo-pubien  given  to  it  by  Chaussier.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  this  muscle  give  off  a  fourth  bundle  to  the  fourth  rib, 
and  even  an  aponeurotic  expansion  to  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid.  The  rectus 
is  interrupted  by  two,  three,  four,  or  five  tendinous  intersections^  which  pa» 
transversely  or  obliquely  across  the  muscle  in  a  flexuous  or  zig-zag  course, 
seldom  occupying  either  the  entire  thickness  or  width  of  the  muscle,  which 
they  divide  into  so  many  smaller  muscles.  There  are  always  more  intersections 
above  than  below  the  umbilicus. 
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uu.    This  muscle  is  contained  in  a  very  strong  tendinous  sheath, 
formed  by  the  anterior  abdominal  aponeurosis,  is  thicker  in  front 
dnd,  much  stronger  below  than  aboye,  and  completely  isolates  the 
Below  and  behind,  this  sheath  is  deficient,  in  which  situation  the 
passing  through  the  openings.  Jig.  11 0.,  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trans- 
rests  directly  upon  the  peritoneum ;  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of 
th  is  also  wanting,  so  that  the  muscle  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
8  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  and  with  the  cor- 
Qg  intercostal  muscles.    The  linea  alba  occupies  the  interval  between 
oiascles,  which  is  much  larger  above  than  below  the  umbilicus ;  but 
important  of  all  the  relations  of  the  rectus  is  that  of  its  posterior  sur- 
1  the  epigastric  artery,  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice. 
«.    This  muscle,  having  its  fixed  point  below,  and  its  moyeable  at- 
k8  divided  between  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  depresses  the 
Lorax,  and  consequently  the  vertebral  column.     Few  muscles  are  so 
Ij  situated  as  the  rectus,  which  both  acts  upon  a  very  long  lever,  and 
id  at  right  angles  to  the  part  to  be  moved. 

e  rectus  forms  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  forwards, 
not  contract  without  becoming  rectilinear,  it  follows  that  the  first 
its  contraction  is  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  hence  it 
I  expelling  the  contents  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  uterus ;  it  aids  in 
m,  by  depressing  the  ribs  and  by  keeping  them  fixed,  when  the  tho- 
ilated,  it  assists  in  the  performance  of  any  effort  When  the  fixed 
above,  the  rectus  becomes  a  flexor  of  the  pelvis, 
are  the  uses  of  the  intersections  ?  It  is  generally  stated  that  their 
to  increase  the  number  of  fibres,  and  thereby  augment  the  force  of 
de ;  and  in  support  of  this  a  principle  is  adduced,  which  is  incontes- 
Itself,  viz.  that  the  power  of  a  muscle  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
»res ;  for  if  each  fibre  represent  one  partial  power,  the  more  of  these 
iter  must  be  the  total  power.  But  it  has  been  overlooked,  that  this 
'  applies  to  fibres  arranged  side  by  side,  not  to  those  which  are  placed 
md.  In  fact,  it  may  be  experimentally  shown,  that  when  two  equal 
■e  applied  to  a  lever,  parallel  to  each  other,  they  produce  double  the 
her  would  have  done  separately ;  but  if  one  be  made  continuous  with 
r,  and  both  are  then  applied  to  the  same  lever,  they  only  product"  an 
oal  to  that  of  either  per  se.  These  intersections,  therefore,  do  not  in- 
le  power  of  the  muscle ;  nor  do  they  diminish  the  extent  of  motion, 
sum  of  the  contractions  of  the  small  muscles  into  which  they  divide 
,  is  equal  to  that  of  an  undivided  muscle.  What  then  are  the  uses  of 
tersections  ?  Can  it  be  intended,  as  Bertin  has  said,  to  associate  the 
muscles  with  the  recti,  by  means  of  the  intimate  adhesions  existing 
them  and  the  aponeuroses  ?  * 

TTie  Pyramidalis. 

yramidalia  (djfig,  110.),  a  small  triangular  muscle  which  is  often  de- 
•ccupies  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  on  each  side  of  the  linea  alba. 
from  the  pubis  and  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  symphysis  by  ten- 
ibres,  from  which  the  fleshy  portion  proceeds  upwards,  the  internal 
rtically,  the  external  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  and  terminates 
nted  extremity  which  is  attached  to  the  linea  alba,  and  forms  the  apex 
nscle,  the  base  being  at  the  os  pubis.   It  is  covered  by  the  aponeuroses 

I  considers  these  adhesions  as  true  points  of  attachment  for  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
I  that  when  the  rectus  contracts,  it  acts  not  only  upon  the  pubes,  but  also  upon  the 
he  ilia,  through  the  medium  of  the  abdominal  aponeuroses.  Professor  B§rard,  who 
ward  this  forgotten  opinion  of  Bertin  (Riperi.  G4nir.  des  Sc.  Mid.  art.  Abdomen), 
tlMenres,  that  the  obliquus  intemus  only  adheres  to  the  rectus.  In  the  same  article 
1  dediures,  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  intersections  increase  the  power  of  the  recti 


HYOLoay. 

tlu)  obliqiii  and  traneverulii  miuclei,  mi  real*  iqwn  tbe  rectni.  The  love^ — ^ 
rt  of  the  rectal  and  the  pynunidalii  uv  onited  U^ether.    When  the  latte    — , 

inntiDg,  the  lower  cud  of  the  rectua  U  proportional!;  inereMed  in  sUe,  an-  .^ 
«  orr£  There  arc  Bometiines  two  pynimdalei  od  one  aide,  and  one  b-  j, 
le  other ;  wnnetinies  tbe  two  art  of  unequal  liie.  In  a  negro  I  foond  the^^En 
iztending  bejond  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  pnbii  and  the  ninbiliciH^  a 

^cftDN.     It  ii  a  Ceoior  of  [he  lines  ilbtu 

DIAPHRAGMATIC  REGION. 

The  Diaphragm. 

Ditttetiim.  —  Detcriptivn.  —  AUacbmmtM.  —  Bdatioiu.  —  Action. 
Ditteetitm.    In  order  to  expose  this  mnacle,  it  is  nec«uary  to  open  the  a.t> 
domen  and  remove  all  Che  abdominal  litcera,  taking  great  care  in  detach!  K)£       ' 
the  IiTer,  ttomach,  and  kidneja.    Tie  the  isiopha^  and  vena  cava  where        : 
the^  paM  throngh  the  diaphragm,  and  cat  them  below  the  ligatore.    Raiae  tlie       ~ 
pentonemn  with  the  fingers  or  forceps,  and  tear  it  gentlj  away;  thus  eX-       ^ 
ponng  tbe  lower  snrftce  of  tbe  moscle  withoat  luing  the  scalpel     All  tb^        ~ 
inaertiont  of  the  diaphragm  are  well  seen  on  this  sniiace.    In  oi^er  to  study       ," 
the  eooTCX  sarfiice  of  tbe  mnsele,  another  snbjecl  sboold  be  prorided,  and  lli^       f 
thorax  <q)ened  befbre  the  abdomen.    Thia  ia  the  onlj  method  by  which  a  gao^        ~ 
idea  of  it  eaa  be  obtuaed ,-  for  when  the  abdomen  has  been  previonsly  opeoedr       |~ 
the  moacle  becomes  relaxed  as  soon  as  the  thorax  is  cut  into,  and  afforda  tf 
idea  of  ita  naturally  vaulted  form. 
The  i{ia;>Ani9ia(aeptnmtranBTersum,aa,^.  111.),  which  exists  in  mammali> 
only,  is,  aeeording  to  the  expression  of 
Holler,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  heart, 
the  most  important  muscle  of  the  body- 
It  is  a  mnecolar  septom,  tilaaltJ  obliquely 
a  at  tbe  jnnction  of  the  upper  witli  the  two 
lower  thirds  of  the  trunk.     It  separate^ 
j  the  thorax  fhim  the  abdomen,  constituC' 
ing  the  floor  of  the  former  and  the  roo^ 
ofthelatter.  All  other  muscles  are  placed 
_^^  on  the  outside  of^  or  around,  the  lerer^ 
which  they  are  intended  to  move ;  ba* 
tbe  diaphragm  alone  ia  litoated  witU'' 
those  levers,  like  tbe  muscles  of  animal^ 
having  an  external  skeleton. 

The  diaphragm  divides  the  body  inf 
two  unequal  parts,  an  upper,  or  tupra-Jia- — 
phragnuitic,  and  a  lower,  or  n/raiiui- — 
phn^matie.  It  is  placed  on  the  medisi:* 
line,  but  ia  not  symmetricaL  It  is  ellip — 
tical  in  form,  its  longest  diameter  bein^ 
(Vom  side  to  side,  thin  and  flattened,  anX- 
resembles  an  arch,  or  rather  a  &n,  tbe 
broad  and  cirenlar  portion  of  which  is 
boriiontal,  whilst  the  oarrow  part  is  vertical,  and  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  former. 


Attachnattt.  It  oruei  partly  fWim  tbe  lombar  region  of  thevertebral  column, 
in  front  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral  flnbstances  of  the  aecond,  third,  and 
fourth  lumbar  verlebrfe,  partly  from  the  posterior  surikce  of  the  atemum  and 
the  base  of  ttie  eniiform  cartilage  ;  and  partly  from  the  posterior  sorfsce  and 
upper  edge  of  the  cartilages  and  contiguous  bony  portions  of  the  seveiHh,  dghth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  riba.  Sometimes  it  ia  attached  also  to  tbe 
sixth  rib. 
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erU^brtd  origin  consists  of  two  tendons,  formed  by  seTeral  smaller  vertical 
situated  in  front  of  each  other,  which  are  blended  with  the  anterior 
I  ligament  of  the  spine.  To  these  tendons  two  thick  fleshy  bandies 
wMch  pass  vertically  upwards,  become  gradually  thicker  and  broader, 
a  fSEMciculus  to  each  other,  and  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  notch 
iponenrosis,  having  the  form  of  a  trefoil  leaf^  which  forms  the  centre 
nnscle,  and  is  therefore  called  the  central  aponeurosis  of  the  diaphragm 
1 1.),  or  cordiform  tendon.  These  two  fleshy  bundles  and  their  tendons 
*e  named  the  piUars,  crura,  or  appendices  of  the  diaphragm.  The  right 
interior,  larger,  and  descends  lower  down  than  the  left.  Each  pillar  is 
tally  divided  into  two  very  distinct  secondary  pillars,  and  the  trace  of 
ision  is  always  visible  in  the  opening  which  gives  passage  to  the  great 
lie  nerve.  The  two  pillars  <^  the  diaphragm  leave  between  them  an 
divided  into  two  portions  or  rings,  by  the  fleshy  fSasciculi  which  they 
f  give  to  each  other.  The  communicating  fasciculus  from  the  right 
anterior,  and  larger  than  that  from  the  left.  Of  the  two  opemngs  or 
Aween  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  the  lower  or  axjrtic  (a)  is  para- 
id  gives  passage  to  the  aorta,  the  vena  azygos,  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
tea  also  to  the  left  great  sympathetic  nerve.  Like  all  orifices  through 
uteries  pass,  it  is  aponeurotic  in  its  structure,  being  formed  by  ti^e 
of  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  sides,  and  above  by  a  fibrous 
ation  of  those  tendons  which  arches  over  and  completes  the  ring :  — 
BT  or  asophageal  opening  (e)  gives  passage  to  the  oesophagus  and  the 
-gastric  nerves ;  it  is  elliptical,  and  altogether  muscular.  In  one  sub- 
rever,  I  found  the  upper  part  tendinous ;  and  in  another  a  small  mas- 
■dcnlus  proceeded  from  tiie  edge  of  the  orifice,  and  was  lost  upon  the 
'  tlie  oesophagus.  Haller  has  twice  observed  the  same  peculiarity. 
roDS  prolongation  proceeds  outwards  from  the  tendon  of  each  cms,  and 
to  the  base  of  the  corresponding  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar 
ly  so  as  to  form  an  arch  on  each  side  {fig.  111.),  under  which  the  upper 
the  psoas  muscle  passes  {liaamentum  arcuatum  proprium)^  Another 
■otic  arch,  which  has  been  improperly  called  ligamentum  arcuatum 
it  cintri  du  diaphragme),  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  upper  edge  df 
nior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  muscle  folded  upon 
xtends  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  preceding  arch  to  the  lower 
and  apex  of  the  last  rib ;  under  it  passes  the  superior  portion  of  the 
us  lumborum  muscle  {fig.  111.).  From  both  these  arches,  muscular 
aas  forwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  corresponding  part  of  the  cordi- 
odoiL  Indeed,  the  five  tendinous  arches  which  we  have  just  described, 
(  aortic  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  on  each  side  for  the  psoas  and 
OS  lumborum  muscles,  give  origin  to  all  the  fleshy  fibres  which  ter- 
at  the  posterior  notch  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
je  of  these  arches  led  Haller  and  Soemmering  to  reckon  three  or  four 
a  each  side.  The  cordiform  tendon  in  which  the  preceding  muscular 
re  inserted,  serves,  m  its  tuni,  as  the  origin  of  other  fibres  which  con- 
be  vault  of  the  diaphragm.  This  central  aponeurosis  (6),  to  which  so 
nportance  was  attached  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  phrenic 
ind  which  some  modem  anatomists  regard  as  the  central  point  of  the 
poneurotic  system  of  the  human  body,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  vault 
japhragm,  immediately  below  the  pericardium,  with  which  its  circum- 
la  blended  in  adults,  but  from  which  it  may  be  easily  separated  in 
mtjects :  it  is  a  sort  of  aponeurotic  island,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
tr  fibres,  and  converting  the  diaphragm  into  a  true  digastric  muscle. 
i,  it  resembles  a  trefoil  leaf^  with  a  notch  in  the  situation  of  the  pedicle ; 
riskm  is  called  a  wing,  or  leaflet;  the  middle  leaflet  is  the  largest,  the 
le  next,  and  the  left  the  smallest.  Between  the  right  and  the  middle 
m  sn  opening  {f),  sometimes  converted  into  a  canal  for  the  inferior 
This  orifice  is  entirely  tendinous,  and  of  a  qaadrang;Qlai  iha.^ 

T  2 
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when  the  vena  cava  is  removed.     It  is  bounded  by  four  tendinous  fiisoicaL:^ 
which  meet  at  right  angles.     The  cordiform  tendon  is  itself  composed  ^^ 
several  planes  of  fibres ;  the  principal  of  which  consists  of  a  diverging  seri^B^ 
running  forwards,  and  uniting  into  irregular,  straight,  or  curved  bundles,  whic^l 
intersect  each  other  at  various  angles;  an  arrangement  that  gives  gr^a^ 
strength  to  the  tendon.    The  fleshy  fibres  are  attached  to  all  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  tendon,  and  radiate  from  it  in  all  directions.     The  anterior, 
very  short,  and  sometimes  aponeurotic,  proceed  to  the  base  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  describing  a  slight  curve  with  the  concavity  directed  downwards.   A 
triangular  interval,  or  else  several  small  spaces,  are  often  left  between  these 
fibres,  establishing  a  communication  between  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  thorai 
and  that  of  the  abdomen.     Hence,  diaphragmatic  hemiee  occasionally  occur; 
and  pus,  formed  in  the  neck  or  mediastinum,  may  ultimately  point  at  the  epi- 
gastrium.   It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  diaphragm 
partially  or  entirely  deficient 

The  lateral  muscular  fibres,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  anterior,  de- 
scribe very  well-marked  curves,  and  form  an  arch  with  the  concavity  down-      | 
wards,  but  more  convex  and  projecting  on  the  right  than  the  left  side.    They      J 
then  divide  into  six  or  seven  digitations  on  each  side,  which  are  attached  to      { 
the  ribs,  intersecting  with  the  costal  insertions  of  the  transversalis  abdominis. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  considerable  intervals  between  the  digitations  of 
this  muscle,  opposite  which  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  are  in  contact:  this 
more  especially  occurs  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.     The  fasciculus 
for  the  twelfth  rib  is  sometimes  deficient,  its  place  being  occupied  by  a  tendon. 
The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  is  then  radiated  and  curvilinear  in 
the  horizontal  portion,  but  radiated  and  rectilinear  in  the  vertical  portion. 

Relations,  1.  The  inferior y  or  abdominal  surface,  concave  in  the  middle,  and 
much  more  concave  on  the  right  side,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  convex  upper 
surface  of  the  liver,  than  on  the  left,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen 
and  the  large  extremity  of  the  stomach,  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  excepting  at  tbe  situation  of  the  coronary 
ligament  of  the  liver,  and  also  behind,  where  it  is  in  relation  with  the  thiru 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  the  kidneys,  the  supra-renal  capsuleSi 
and  the  solar  plexus. 

2.  ThoraciCy  or  upper  surface.  The  middle  portion  is  convex,  and  covered 
by  the  pleurse  and  pericardium ;  it  is  flat,  and  serves  as  a  floor  to  support  th^ 
heart,  the  inferior  surface  of  which  rests  upon  it ;  hence  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  felt  in  the  epigastrium.  The  lateral  portions  are  convex,  and  contiguous 
to  the  lungs.  The  convexity  is  greater  on  the  right  than  on  tiie  left  side :  th^ 
highest  point  to  which  the  right  side  reaches  in  the  natural  condition  is  th^ 
level  of  the  fourth  rib ;  the  highest  point  which  the  left  side  attuns,  is  opposite 
the  fifth  rib.  Hence  the  surgical  rule  of  operating  for  empyema  higher  on  th^ 
right  than  on  the  left  side.* 

The  height  to  which  the  diaphragm  is  raised  varies  remarkably  ;  it  reached 
very  much  higher  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult.  Should  the  muscle  be  ovly 
slightiy  vaulted,  it  is  considered  by  medical  jurists  as  one  of  the  presumptive 
proofs  that  the  infknt  has  respired. 

3.  Circumference.  With  the  exception  of  the  crura,  the  diaphragm  is  con- 
nected by  its  circumference  only  with  one  muscle,  viz.  the  transversalis,  which 
presents  exactly  corresponding  attachments,  so  that,  indeed,  these  two  muscles 
may  be  considered  as  forming  one  contractile  sac,  interrupted  \ij  the  costai 
insertions. 

Action,    The  diaphragm  forms  an  active  septum  between  the  thorax  and 

*  This  rule  should  be  disregarded :  the  object  of  it  is  to  open  the  thorax  at  the  lowest 

?iart,  so  as  to  give  a  more  easy  exit  to  the  liquid ;  but  the  lowest  portion  would  be  behind, 
n  the  deep  groove  formed  bv  the  diaphragm  with  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  It  is  of  Uttie 
importance  to  find  the  most  depending  part ;  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  an  outlet ;  the  fluid 
«4u  always  flow  to  it. 
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abdomen,  which  affects  the  viscera  of  both  cavities.    The  two  pillars  act  like 
the  long  muscles;  the  body  of  the  diaphragm  after  the  manner  of  the  hollow 
nmscles.     When  the  pillsirs  contract,  they  take  their  fixed  point  upon  the 
lumbar  vertebrsB)  and  their  moveable  point  upon  the  notch  at  the  back  of  the 
Bordifonn  tendon,  which  is  carried  backwai^is  and  downwards.    This  apo- 
aenrofiis  in  its  torn  becomes  a  fixed  point  for  all  the  other  curved  radiated 
fibres  that  are  attached  to  the  ribs.    The  first  effect  of  the  contraction  of  a 
curved  fibre  is  its  becoming  straight ;  and  in  this  process  the  highest  part  of 
the  curve  is  drawn  down  towards  a  level  with  its  extremities :  the  vertical 
^Uameter  of  the  thorax  is  therefore  increased,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  propor- 
tionally diminished ;  but  during  contraction,  the  fibres  act  equally  upon  both 
their  points  of  insertion,  and  as  the  cordiform  tendon  is  fixed,  and  the  costal 
attaclunents  are  moveable,  the  ribs  are  drawn  inwards,  and  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  the  thoracico-abdominal  cavity  thereby  diminished.    The  antero- 
posterior diameter  would  be  equally  dinunished,  were  it  not  for  the  inclination 
of  the  diaphragm  downwards  and  backwards,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  are  pressed  downwards  and  forwards.   Some  experimentalists, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Haller  and  Fontana,  have  asserted  that  the 
diaphragm  may  become  convex  below  during  a  forced  contraction,  but  I  believe 
this  can  only  take  place  when  air  has  been  a£nitted  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 
We  shall  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  upon 
the  openings  by  which  it  is  perforated. 

The  elliptical  or  rather  oval  opening  for  the  cesophagus,  being  entirely 
muscular,  is  contracted  during  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mouth  by  that  of  the  orbicularis  muscle :  hence  the  cesophagus  is  com- 
pressed. From  this  it  has  been  concluded  that  vomiting  cannot  take  place 
daring  inspiration,  but  experience  proves  the  contrary,  vomiting  being  fa- 
youred  by  this  compression. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  orifice  for  the  vena  cava  is  not  affected  by  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm ;  but  if  we  draw  upon  the  muscular  fibres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  opening,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  diminished  in  size ; 
Haller  has  even  witnessed  this  in  a  living  animal  during  inspiration.  The 
iirch,  or  rather  the  parabolic  canal,  which  gives  passage  to  the  aorta,  is 
also  contracted,  and  the  vessel  slightly  compressed ;  hence  doubtless  arises  the 
frequency  of  aneurisms  of  this  artery,  where  it  passes  through  the  pillars  of 
the  diaphragm. 

LUMBAR  REGION. 

TTie  psoas  and  iliacus.  —  Psoas  parvus,  —  Quadratus  lumborum. 

A  HE  lumbar  region  includes  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  the  psoas  parvus  (when  it 
exists),  and  the  quadratus  lumborum. 

The  Psoas  and  Iliacus. 

,  I  consider,  that  since  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  have  a  common  inser- 
^%  they  should  be  described  as  a  single  muscle,  having  a  double  origin,  which 
*e  shall  term  the  psoas-iliac  muscle. 

J^issection.  Having  opened  the  abdomen,  tear  away  with  the  fingers  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  iliac  fossae  and  the  lumbar  regions.  Remove  at  the 
^e  time  the  intestines,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  the  kidney,  the  liver  and 
^he  spleen  ;  detach  the  iliac  fascia.  In  order  to  see  the  femoral  insertion  Oa 
^  muscle,  divide  the  crural  arch  through  the  middle.  Dissect  with  care 
the  muscles  at  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  especially  the  pec- 
uQeos,  with  which  this  muscle  is  in  immediate  relation.  Remove  the  adipose 
Cellular  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  psoas'iluic  muscle  is  deep  seated,  and  extends  from  the  sides  of  the  ver- 
Hral  column  and  front  of  the  iliac  fossa  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
It  arises  above  by  two  very  distinct  muscular  masses ;  an  internal,  long,  qc 
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lumbar  portion  (lumbaris,  sive  psoas,  Riolanu8%  the  great  psoat  of  antbon;  and 
an  external,  broad,  or  iliac  portion,  constituting  the  Utacus  (iliacos  intemus, 
Albinus), 

1.  The  lumbar  portion  (psoas  magnns,  firom  ^ffSat^  the  loins,  gg,fig.  HI.)* 
arises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  five  Inmbar  and  last  doreal  Tertebne, 
and  of  the  corresponding  inter-vertebral  substances,  and  from  the  base  of 
the  transverse  processes,  by  means  of  aponeurotic  fibres,  united  by  tendinoas 
arches,  which  correspond  to  the  groOTes  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumber  ver* 
tebrsD,  so  that  the  muscle  b  in  reality  only  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  bodies  of  the  Tertebrs,  and  to  the  inter-vertebral  substances. 
From  this  double  origih  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  in  the  form  of  a  conoid 
bundle,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards ;  the  summit  of  the  cone  is  flattened,  and  embraced  by  the  ligamentom 
arcuatum ;  the  body  is  thicker  and  rounded,  and  diminishes  in  size  mferiorly, 
as  its  constituent  fibres  are  gradually  attached  to  a  tendon,  which,  though  at 
first  concealed  in  its  centre,  afterwards  advances  towards  the  anterior  and 
external  surface,  receives  the  fibres  of  the  iliacus,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur.  The  great  psoas,  therefore,  resembles  a  doaUe 
cone  or  spindle. 

Its  component  fibres  are  not  &sciculated,  but  are  united  by  a  very  delicate 
cellular  tissue.  The  complete  absenee  of  fibrous  tissue  explains  the  weakness 
of  this  muscle,  which  may  be  torn  with  the  greatest  fiicility,  and  perhaps  also 
the  frequency  of  its  diseases.  Its  tenderness  in  the  ox  causes  it  to  be  a  &• 
vourite  joint  for  the  table,  under  the  name  of  short  ribs  (eUt^u) :  perhaps  this 
delicacy  of  texture  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  a  large  plexus  of  nerves 
in  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 

2.  The  iliac  portion  (iliacus  muscle;  iliacus  intemus,  Alb.,  i  i,Jig.  HI-) 
fills  the  internal  iliac  fossa.     It  arises  from  the  whole  of  this  fossa,  from 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  and  the  base  of  the  sacrom, 
and  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  the  notch  below,  the  anterior  in* 
ferior  iliac  spine,  and  even  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint     The 
fleshy  fibres  converge,  and  are  immediately  attached  to  the  external  edge  of 
the  common  tendon,  which  we  have  described  as  originating  in  the  substance 
of  the  psoas.    This  tendon,  which  receives  on  its  inner  side  ^  the  fibres  of  the 
psoas,  and  even  those  fibres  of  the  iliacus  which  arise  from  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  runs  along  the  side  of  the  brim,  diminishing  its  transverse  diametef* 
and  emerges  from  the  pelvis  under  the  crural  arch,  passing  through  a  remark' 
able  groove  between  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  an^ 
the  eminentia  ilio-pectinea.    In  this  situation  all  the  fibres  of  the  psoas  termi' 
nate ;  those  that  remain  of  the  iliacus  are  successively  attached  to  the  outside  o^ 
the  tendon,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather  to  the  shaft,  and  form  a  triangular  flesh^ 
bundle  which  immediately  changes  its  direction,  passes  backwards,  inward^* 
and  downwards,  among  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  turns  slightly  round  so  th^^ 
its  anterior  surface  looks  somewhat  inwards,  and  its  posterior  smface  outward^^ 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter,  which  it  embraces  on  every  side,  eve^ 
to  its  base.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  fasciculus  which  comes  from  th^ 
anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  capsular  ligament  fomL^" 
ing  a  very  distinct  muscle,  which  has  been  often  described  separately,  unde:^ 
the  name  of  the  ilio-capsulo-trochantericus ;  it  is  inserted  separately  below  th^ 
lesser  trochanter  into  the  oblique  line  which  extends  from  this  process  to  th^ 
linea  aspera. 

Relations,  1.  The  lumbar  portion  (psoas  magntis)  is  in  relation  anteriorly 
with  the  diaphragm,  the  kidney,  the  ascending  colon  on  the  right  side,  the  de^ 
Bcending  colon  on  the  left,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  psoas  parvus  when  it  exists^ 
The  external  iliac  artery  and  vein  run  along  the  anterior  surftice.  On  the  in^ 
side  it  corresponds  to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse  and  the  lumbar 
vessels ;  behind,  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse  and  th^ 
guadratus  lumborum.    The  lumbar  plexus  is  situated  posteriorly  in  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  psoas  magnus ;  this  explains  the  violent  pain  in  the  loins  expe- 
nenced  during  repeated  contractions  of  this  muscle,  and,  during  pregnancy, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus.  2.  The  iliac  portion  lines  the 
iliac  fossa ;  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  csecum,  and  the  end  of  the 
small  intestines  on  the  right  Mde,  and  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
on  the  left.  These  two  muscles  form  a  projection  on  the  inside,  which  re- 
duces the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  from  five  inches  to  four 
and  a  hal£  3.  The  psoas  and  iliacus  exactly  fill  that  portion  of  the  crural 
arch  in  which  they  are  placed,  so  that  hemise  never  take  place  in  this  situa- 
tion. 4.  In  the  thigh,  the  conmion  tendon  is  separated  anteriorly  from  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  groin  by  the  deep  femoral  fascia ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
crural  nerve  which  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  in  the  same  sheath  as,  but  below, 
the  psoas,  in  a  groove  between  the  latter  and  the  iliacns,  between  which  parts 
it  forms  tlie  only  separation.  Behind,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior  border 
of  the  OS  coxse  and  the  hip-joint,  a  Wge  bursa  intervening,  which  often  com- 
municates with  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  joint,  by  an  opening  of  variable  size.* 
The  inner  edge  of  tbe  psoas-iliac  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  outer  edge  of 
the  pectineus,  and  with  the  femoral  artery,  which  it  sometimes  covers.  The 
external  edge  is  at  first  in  relation  with  the  sartorius,  and  afterwards  with  the 
rectus  femoris.  The  psoas-iliac  is  also  covered  by  the  lumbo-iliac  f^ia 
(faacia  iliacd),  which  wUl  be  described  hereafter.    (  v  ide  Aponeuroloot.) 

Actions.  The  psoas-iliac  mascle  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis ;  this  action 
n  the  more  energetic  fh>m  the  fad  of  the  fixed  points  of  insertion  being  both 
<m  the  vertebral  column,  and  on  the  iliac  fossa.  The  two  portions  of  the 
muscle  do  not  act  in  the  same  direction ;  but  when  they  contract  simultaneously, 
the  opposite  forces  are  destroyed,  and  the  traction  upon  the  common  tendon 
becomes  direct.  This  muscle  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  reflexion  of 
a  muscle  over  a  pulley,  which  greatly  increases  the  power,  by  changing  the 
direction  of  insertion  nearly  to  the  perpendicular.  The  action  of  this  muscle, 
therefore,  must  only  be  calculated  fh)m  the  point  of  reflexion,  t.  e.  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  ilium.  It  is  in  semi-flexion  that  the  muscle  becomes  perpendicular 
to  the  femur,  and  acts  with  the  greatest  power ;  and,  therefore,  the  momentum 
of  the  muscle  occurs  at  that  period.  The  psoas-iliac  is  at  the  same  time  a 
rotator  outwards  of  the  femur,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  its  insertion  at 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  that  bone.  When  the  femur  is  fixed,  as  in  standing, 
it  draws  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  and  the  pelvis  forwards ;  and  its  iliac 
portion  rotates  the  pelvis  so  as  to  turn  the  front  to  the  opposite  side.  When 
the  muscles  of  each  side  act  together,  the  trunk  is  inclined  directly  forwards. 

7%«  Psoas  Parvus, 

This  muscle  (/  /,  fig.  111.)  lies  in  front  of  the  preceding ;  it  arises  fh)m 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  first  and  sometimes  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebrse,  and  the  corresponding  inter-vertebral  substances.  It  forms  a  small 
flat  bundle,  at  first  appearing  to  be  a  dependence  of  the  psoas  magnus,  but 
soon  becoming  isolated;  it  terminates  in  a  broad,  shining  tendon  which 
crosses  the  psoas  magnus  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  die  corresponding  portion  of 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  This  small  muscle  receives  the  lum£>-iliac  apo- 
neurosis (^fascia  iliaca),  on  its  outer  edge.  It  is  often  absent;  we  have 
sometimes  seen  it  double.  Its  use  is  evidently  to  render  the  iliac  fascia 
tense,  and  to  tie  down  and  prevent  displacement  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
psoas  magnus.  It  may  assist  in  flexing  the  pelvis  upon  the  thorax,  as  in 
dimbing ;  in  the  recumbent  and  supine  position,  if  one  muscle  acts  alone,  it 
inclines  the  pelvis  to  its  own  side ;  but  if  its  fixed  point  be  below,  it  inclines 
the  trunk  to  the  same  side. 

«  See.note,  p.  389. 
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The  Quadratus  Lumbarum. 

Dissection.     Expose  the  posterior  snr&ce,    by  carefally    detaching  tb^ 
oommon  mass  of  the  posterior  spinal  muscles ;  and  to  yiev  the  anterior,  op^*^ 
the  abdomen  and  remove  the  viscera.    This  moscle  is  inclosed  in  a  shea'^*^ 
formed  by  the  anterior  and  middle  layers  of  the  posterior  aponenroais  of  tl>-^ 
transversalis  abdominis ;  divide  this  sheath,  and  the  muscle  will  be  completel-^ 
laid  bare. 

The  quadratus  lumborum  (m  m,  fig.  1 11 .)  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  broad^^ 
oelow  than  above  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  lumbfU'  re^on,  on  the  sides  of  the  ve:^' 
tebral  column,  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib. 

Attachments  and  direction.    It  arises  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  aix<3 
from  about  two  inches  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  iliac  crest,  by  aponenroti<? 
fibres,  which  on  the  outer  side  especially  are  very  long.    These  fibres  atrc 
bound  down  by  others,  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  and  give  origin  to  tti^ 
fleshy  part  of  the  muscles,  which  proceeds  upwards  and  a  little  inwards,  in 
the  following  manner :  —  1    Some  of  the  fibres  pass  vertically  upwards,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  last  rib,  to  an  extent  which  varies  in  different  individuals. 
2.  Others  are  directed  very  obliquely  inwards,  and  divide  into  four  fleshy 
bundles,  inserted  by  means  of  a  similar  number  of  tendons  into  the  summits 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  superior  lumbar  vertebrse.    3.  There 
is  most  commonly  a  third  plane,  anterior  to  the  preceding,  and  consisting  of 
fibres,  which  arise  from  the  summits  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  tMrd, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
last  rib. 

Connections.  The  quadratus  lumborum  somewhat  resembles  the  rectus  ab- 
dominis, in  being  inclosed  and  bound  down  in  a  very  strong  tendinous  sheath ; 
it  has  therefore  no  direct  relations.  In  front  are  the  kicUiey,  the  colon,  the 
psoas,  and  the  diaphragm ;  behind,  is  the  common  mass  of  the  spinal  muscles, 
beyond  which  its  outer  border  somewhat  projects,  especially  below.  Its  most 
important  relations  are  with  the  kidney  and  the  colon.  It  is  the  guide  for  the 
necessary  incisions  in  operations  peribrmed  in  this  region,  particularly  ia 
nephrotomy. 

Action.  With  its  fixed  point  at  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  this  muscle  depresses 
the  last  rib,  by  means  of  its  costal  insertions,  thus  acting  as  a  muscle  of  ex' 
piration,  and  it  inclines  the  spine  to  its  own  side,  through  the  medium  of  it3 
vertebral  attachment.  With  its  fixed  point  above,  it  inclines  the  pelvis  to  it^ 
own  side. 

LATERAL  VERTEBRAL  REGION. 

TTie  inter-transversales  and  rectus  capitis  lateralis.  —  Scahnt. 

The  lateral  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column  are  the  inter-transversales  o 
the  neck  and  loins,  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis,  and  the  scaleni.     The  quad^ 
ratus  lumborum  already  described  belongs  also  to  this  region. 

The  Inter -transver sales  and  Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis. 

The  inter-transversales  muscles  exist  only  in  the  neck  and  the  loins  ;  in  the- 
back,  they  are  represented  by  the  intercostals,  an  additional  proof  of  the 
analogy  between  the  ribs  and  the  cervical  and  lumbar  transverse  processes. 
Many  celebrated  anatomists,  however,  admit  the  existence  of  inter-transverse 
muscles  in  the  back,  but  they  are  nothing  more  than  deep-seated  fasciculi  of 
the  transverso-spinalis. 

1.  Inter-transversales  of  the  neck  (a  to  a,  fig.  112.),  There  are  two  of  these 
muscles  in  each  inter-transverse  space,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  They 
are  small  quadrilateral  muscles,  one  arising  from  the  anterior,  the  other  from 
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lie  posterior  maiviu  of  the  groove  on  tlie  transversa  process  belov ;  from 
itte  origins  the  fibres  proceed  verticall;  upwards,  and  &re  iiutrled  into  the 
E„  ,,«  transverse  process  ofthe  vertebra  above.     The?  are 

separated  tmra  each  other  by  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  cervical  nerves,  and  by  the  vertebrgl  artery,  the 
eanal  for  vhich  they  serve  to  complete.  Behind, 
they  are  in  relation  with  the  posterior  spinal  muscles, 
the  spleniuB,  the  levator  anguli  scspolie,  the  trans- 
versals colli,  and  the  cerviuklis  descendens;  and  in 
part  with  the  rectos  capitis  arnicas  m^or. 

2.  Beelus  capitis  tateralU:  (£,  fig.  112.).  This 
mnscle  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  posterior  later- 
transversidis  ofthe  neck,  and  the  rectus  capitis  anti- 
cus  minor,  which  we  shall  presently  describe  as  the  first 
1  anterior  inter-transversalis.  The  comparative  size  of 
J ')  the  recto*  lateraiis  is  not  opposed  to  this  view,  for  it 
-'  is  connected  with  the  increased  developemgnt  of  the 
iisresponding  cranial  vertelira.  It  aritea  frota  the  transverse  process  of 
be  atlas,  and  proceeds  directly  upwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  jugular  sur&ice 
of  the  occipital  bone,  inuuediately  behind  the  fossa  of  that  name.  This  muscle 
■eparaleB  ihe  jugular  vein,  with  which  it  is  in  contact  in  front,  from  the 
■"CTtebral  artery  to  which  it  is  contiguous  behind. 

3.  Inler-traniiBeTsalis  of  the  loins.  The  absence  of  any  groove  upon  the 
lumbar  transverse  processes  would  lead  us  at  once  to  infer  that  in  this  region 
time  must  be  only  one  muscle  in  each  inter-transverse  cpace.  There  are, 
tlienfcire,  five  on  each  side.  The  firsl  extends  from  the  transverse  process 
<t  iLe  last  dorsal  to  that  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra ;  and  the  last  from  th« 
■nncTerse  process  of  the  fourth  to  thai  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

icfi'on.  These  little  muscles,  by  drawing  the  Iransverae  processes  towards 
oA  other,  incline  that  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  with  which  they  arc 
'Collected  towards  their  own  side  ;  that  is,  the  cervical  muscles  with  the  rectns 
"Unlis  incline  the  head  and  neck,  and  those  of  the  lumbar  re^on  act  upon 
lbs  loins. 

The  Scaleni. 

iWcn'on.  These  muscles  are  in  a  gteat  measure  displayed  in  the  ordi- 
"^1  dissection  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical  regions.  In  order  spe- 
'^Ij  to  eipose  them  upon  an  entire  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  dissect  off  the 
"in  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  to  remove  the  omo-hyoid,  the  nerves,  the 
(Miliar  tissue,  and  the  sub-clavicular  lymphatic  glands.  But  in  order  to  de- 
""•Klraie  the  inferior  attachments  of  these  muscles,  the  upper  limb  must  be 
*anSed  by  disarticulating  the  clavicle  at  its  sternal  end,  or  still  better  by 
<a»iiig  the  clavicle  through  the  middle,  dividing  the  great  and  small  pectoral 
'Viasdes,  rising  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid.  detaching  the  seriatus  maguus,  and 
draning  the  apex  of  the  shoulder  forcibly  backwards. 

The  scaleni  occupy  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  neck,  extending  from 
'no  two  upper  ribs  to  the  six  lower  cervical  vertebrie,  sometimes  to  the  atlas 
^Iso.  They  are,  therefore,  fasciculated  like  all  the  other  vertebral  muscles. 
-Anatomists  are  not  agreed  concerning  their  number.  Albinus  enumerated 
Sve  on  each  side ;  Sabatier  reduced  &ese  to  three ;  but  we  agree  with  M. 
boyer,  and  modem  anatomists,  in  admitting  the  existence  of  two  only,  an  an- 
tenor  and  a  posterior.  M,  Chaussier  has  followed  the  eiample  of  Kiolanus. 
in  describing  only  one,  which  he  calls  cus(o-(raeWien. 

I.  The  gcalenus  aniicm  (c,Jias.  112,  113,  and  114.)  might  be  termed  the  an- 
y™r  long  inter-transversalis  cinli.  Its  name  sufficiently  in^calcs  its  triangular 
ihape,  though  it  rather  resembles  a  cone  with  the  base  below,  and  the  apex 
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Attachmentt  and  direction.  It  arises  from  the  inner  margin  and  upper  sur- 
face of  the  first  rib  near  its  middle,  the  point  of  attachment  being  in^catedby 
a  tubercle,  with  which  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  be  acquainted,  be- 
cause it  serves  as  a  guide  in  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  subclavian  artery, 
which  passes  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  It  arises  by  means  of  a 
tendon  that  expands  into  an  aponeurotic  cone,  from  the  interior  of  whicb  the 
fieshy  fibres  take  their  origin.  These  unite,  form  the  body  of  the  muscle, 
and  proceed  upwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  by  so  many  separate  tendons 
into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fiftb, 
fourth,  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  more  especially  into  the  notches  be- 
tween the  two  tubercles  at  the  extremities  of  these  processes.  It  is  not  nn- 
common  to  find  one  or  two  fSasciculi  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles. 

Relations,  In  front  and  on  the  outside  this  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the 
clavicle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  subclavian  muscle  and  vein ;  higher 
up  with  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  traIl^ 
verse  and  ascending  cervical  arteries.  B^ind,  it  is  separated  from  the  poste- 
rior scalenus  by  a  triangular  space,  which  is  wide  below  to  receive  the  sub- 
clavian aixery,  and  narrow  above,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  brachial  plexos 
of  nerves,  by  the  first  two  branches  of  which  the  muscle  is  sometimes  perfor- 
ated. On  the  inside  it  is  separated  from  the  vertebral  artery  by  the  longos 
collL  The  relations  of  the  scalenus  anticus  to  the  subclavian  vein  and  artery 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  surgeon,  and  in  order  to  impress  them 
upon  the  memory  I  propose  to  designate  it  the  muscle  of  the  subclavian  artery^ 
I  have  seen  both  the  artery  and  vein  placed  in  front  of  this  muscle. 

The  scaJenus  posticus  {d,figs,  112,  113,  and  114.)  may  be  termed  the  posU- 
rior  long  inter-transversalis  colli.  It  is  situated  behind  the  preceding  muscle,  is 
of  the  same  shape,  but  somewhat  larger. 

Attachments  and  direction.  It  has  two  perfectly  distinct  origins ;  one.  ante- 
rior and  larger,  frx>m  all  that  part  of  the  first  rib  intervening  between  tiie  de- 
pression for  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  tubercle ;  and  another,  posterior, 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib.  The  latter  attachment  is  sometimes 
wanting.  Proceeding  from  this  double  origin,  the  fleshy  fibres  form  two 
small  muscular  bodies,  which  either  remain  distinct,  or  become  blended  to- 
gether, and  pass  upwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  by  six  separate  tendons 
into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  six  inferior  cer- 
vical vertebree.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  fasciculus  extending  from  the 
second  rib  to  the  atlas. 

Relations,  It  is  separated  from  the  anterior  scalenus  by  the  subclavian  artery 
and  brachial  plexus ;  and  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  cervicalis  descendeaBt 
transversalis  colli,  splenius,  and  levator  anguli  scapulse  :  on  the  outside,  wit)^ 
the  serratus  magnus,  the  transverse  cervical  artery,  and  the  stemo-mastoideu^ 
on  the  inside,  with  the  first  intercostal,  the  first  rib,  the  inter-transversales  ^ 
the  neck,  and  the  cervical  vertebra.  ^ 

Action  The  scaleni  are  powerful  flexors  of  the  neck,  when  their  fix^^ 
points  are  below ;  but  when  their  upper  attachments  are  fixed,  they  tend  ^^ 
elevate  the  first  rib,  and  in  a  slight  degree  the  second  also. 

DEEP  ANTERIOR  CERVICAL,  OR  PREVERTEBRAL,  REGION. 

The  recti  capitis  antici,  major  et  minor, — LonguscoOi,  — Action  of  these  muscled 

This  region  includes  three  pairs  of  muscles  placed  immediately  in  ttoni  o^^ 
the  cervical  and  three  superior  dorsal  vertebrse,  viz.  the  rectus  capitis  anticu^ 
major,  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor,  and  the  longus  colli.     Their  arrange-^ 
ment  is  extremely  complicated  and  very  difficult  of  elucidation,  unless  we  con* — 
sider  them  in  the  same  general  manner  already  adopted  with  regard  to  th^ 
disposition  of  the  posterior  spinal  muscles.    Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  therer 
exists  in  the  median  line  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebree,  a  series  of  spinous  pro- 
cesses (a  supposition  which  is  realised  in  some  animals),  then  the  rectus 
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inticos  migor  would  be  a  transverso-apinalisy  the  rectus  minor  an  an- 
teT'transverscUis  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  and  the 
2olli  would  be  a  compound  muscle,  its  lower  fibres  forming  a  «ptRo- 
o/it,  its  upper  fibres  a  tranaverao-spiwdis,  and  its  internal  fibres  a 

All  this  will  be  rendered  apparent  from  the  following  description. 
ctum.  Remove  the  &ce  and  all  the  parts  which  cover  the  cervical 
of  the  spine  by  the  vertical  section,  called  the  section  of  the  pharynx, 
it  is  also  employed  in  demonstrating  that  part.  In  order  to  separate 
from  the  cranium,  remove  the  roof  of  the  skull  by  a  horizontal  section, 
1  make  a  vertical  cut  either  from  above  or  from  below ;  if  we  cut  from 
re  may  adopt  the  usual  plan  of  directing  the  saw  transversely,  so  as  to 
immediately  in  front  of  the  auditory  meatus :  in  doing  this,  however, 
in  danger  of  injuring  the  superior  attachments  of  the  recti,  or  of  cut- 
o  the  pharynx.  We  prefer,  therefore,  the  following  metiiod :  make 
aons  with  the  saw  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  in  the  course  of  the 
-mastoid  and  petro-occipital  sutures,  and  having  arrived  at  the  basilar 
eat  it  across  with  a  chisel,  a  little  in  front  of  the  anterior  condyloid 
a.  In  separating  the  fiice  frt>m  the  cranium  frx>m  below  upwards,  a 
imber  of  muscles  must  be  scarified :  the  preceding  section  is  therefore 
de,  although  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major, 

muscle  (Cffigs,  112.  and  114.),  the  transverso-spinalis  anterior  (rectus 
ntemus  major,  AJb,),  is  the  most  external  of  those  in  the  prevertebral 

kments  and  direction.  It  arises  fr^m  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
rse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  cervical  vertebrse,  by 
ndons  to  which  as  many  fleshy  fasciculi  succeed ;  these  pass  obliquely 
s  and  inwards,  overlying  and  blending  with  each  other,  and  terminate 
posterior  surface  and  edges  of  a  shming  aponeurosis,  that  occupies 
entirely  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  muscle.  This  aponeurosis  itself  be- 
i  surface  of  origin,  dividing  into  two  laminse,  from  the  borders  of  and 
.  between  which  a  fleshy  bundle  ascends,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar 

in  front  of  the  foramen  magnimL  The  fasciculus  arising  from  the 
srvical  vertebra  does  not  join  the  common  insertion,  but  is  attached 

and  in  a  very  distinct  manner  to  the  basilar  process  within  and  behind 
unon  fiLsciculus.  The  muscle  must  be  turned  outwards,  in  order  to 
this  structure. 

ions.  It  is  covered  by  the  pharynx,  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
vein,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  and  trunk  of  the  great  sympathetic 
ind  the  par  vagum,  being  separated  frx)m  all  these  parts  by  some  loose 
tissue  and  the  prevertebral  aponeurosis.  It  covers  the  corresponding 
B,  the  articulation  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  atlas,  and  that  of  the 
th  the  axis,  a  portion  of  the  longus  colli,  and  also  of  the  rectus  minor. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor, 

muscle  (f,  fig.  112.),  the  inter-transversalis  anterior  (rectus  capitis  in- 
oinor,  Alb.\  extends  from  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  and  firom 
icent  part  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  to  the  basilar  process  of  the 
L  bone.  It  is  partially  covered  by  the  rectus  major,  which  is  nearer 
ial  plane :  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  rests  upon 
t  covers  the  aUoido-occipital  articulation.    It  may  be  regarded  as  an 

inter-transversalis  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  the  rectus 

eoostitating  the  posterior  inter-transversalis. 
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The  Longus  Colli, 

Attachments^  direction^  and  relations.  The  longoB  colli  (g  g,  Jigs,  112.  and  114.) 
as  before  stated,  is  composed  of  three  very  distinct  sets  of  fibscicnli:  1.  the 
transverso'spinaliSf  which,  arising  by  flat  tendons  fh>m  the  anterior  tabercles 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  cervical  vertebrae, 
unite  so  as  to  fomi  a  considerable  fleshy  bundle  directed  upwards  and  inwards, 
occupy  the  hollow  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  axis,  and  are  ingerted 
iuto  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  an  anterior  spinous  process ;  2.  The  anterimr  spino-tranavermis, 
the  least  numerous  of  all,  arise  from  the  bodies  of  the  three  superior  dorsal 
vertebrs  by  very  slight  tendinous  expansions,  proceed  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  Uie  transverse  processes  of  the 
fourth  and  third  cervical  vertebrae ;  3.  The  spinalis  which  arise,  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  preceding  fasciculi,  from  the  bodies  of  the  three  upper  dorsal  and 
four  lower  cervical  vertebrse,  and  from  the  intermediate  ligaments,  and  hayiag 
described  a  slight  curve,  are  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  axis,  and  into  the 
third  cervical  vertebra.  The  longus  colli  is  elongated  and  fusiform  in  shape; 
it  supports  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  great  sympathetic  nerves:  it 
covers  the  vertebrae  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Action  of  the  Muscles  of  the  deep  Anterior  Cervical  Region, 

When  the  head  is  thrown  back,  these  muscles  restore  it  to  its  original  pon* 
tion.  The  rectus  anticus  major  tends  to  flex  the  head,  and  from  its  obliquity 
to  rotate  it,  so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  its  own  side.  The  rectus  minor  inclines 
the  head  to  its  own  side.  The  longus  colli  flexes  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  and 
rotates  it  so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  its  own  side.  The  same  muscle  also  rotates 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  the  opposite  side ;  and,  lastly, 
it  is  a  direct  flexor  of  the  cervical  region. 

THORACIC  REGION. 

The  pecturalis  major.  —  Pectoralis  minor.  —  Subclavius.  —  Serratus  magnus.  — 
Intercostales.  —  Supra-costales.  —  Infra-costahs.  —  Triangularis  stemi 

The  Pectoralis  Major. 

Dissection.  Separate  the  arm  from  the  side.  Make  a  horizontal  incision 
from  the  top  of  the  sternum  to  the  front  of  the  arm  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  axilla,  including  in  this  incision  a  fascia,  which  adheres  closely 
to  the  fleshy  fibres.  Reflect  one  of  the  flaps  upwards  and  the  other  downwards, 
by  dissecting  parallel  to  the  fibres,  i.  e.  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  body. 

The  pectoralis  major  (c  c,Jig.  109.),  is  a  broad  thick  triangular  muscle,  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thof>ax  and  axilla.  It  arises  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  clavicle  and  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  from  the 
cartilages  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  from  the  osseous  portion  of  the  last  mentioned  rib,  and  from  the 
abdominal  aponeurosis :  it  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  margin  of  the  biciptal 
groove  of  the  humerus. 

The  clavictdar  origin  consists  of  short  tendinous  fibres  attached  to  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  clavicle,  for  about  the  inferior  third,  or 
half  of  its  extent. 

The  sternal  attachment  consists  of  aponeurotic  fibres,  which,  intersecting  with 
those  of  the  opposite  muscle,  form,  in  front  of  the  sternum,  a  very  thick  fibrous 
layer,  sometimes  almost  completely  covered  by  the  muscular  fibres,  which,  in 
certain  individuals,  advance  nearly  to  the  median  line. 

The  costal  origins  consist  of  very  thin  tendinous  laminse,  and  the  attachment 
to  the  abdominal  aponeurosis  is  \)\eiided  ^\\\y  v\k?i\.  oi  >iXi^  x%,<i\\i&  ^Mominis. 
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From  these  dififerent  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  outwards  in  different 
directions ;  the  upper  fibres  obliquely  dovmwardsj  the  middle  transversely ^  and 
the  lower  fibres  obliqudt/.  These  last  are  folded  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  groove,  which  embraces  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoraHs  minor.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  pectoralis  major  is  composed  of  three  -very  distinct  por- 
ioDSy  which  are  sometimes  separated  by  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  cellular 
issae.  These  three  portions  in  convergingare  so  disposed,  that  the  upper 
>Ferlaps  the  middle,  and  this  again  the  lowdFportion,  the  fibres  of  whicH  are 
;wi8ted  upon  themselves,  so  that  the  lowest  in  front  become  the  highest  behind, 
md  vice  versa.*  They  are  all  inserted  into  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove 
yy  means  of  a  flat  tendon,  about  fifteen  lines  in  breadth,  which  is  continuous 
irith  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  deltoid.  The  structure  of  this  tendon 
Kmunands  particular  attention,  and  can  only  be  examined  after  having  divided 
die  muscle  across,  and  turned  the  external  half  outwards.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  it  is  composed  of  two  laminse,  placed  one  before  the  other,  sometimes 
blended  together,  but  generally  distinct,  or  united  only  by  their  lower  edges, 
lo  that  they  form  a  groove  opening  upwards.  The  anterior  lamina  is  the 
Qucker,  and  receives  the  clavicular  and  middle  portions  of  the  muscle ;  the 
deep  layer  affords  attachment  to  the  lower  portion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  two  lamina;  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps, 
the  groove  for  which  they  then  contribute  to  form.  The  entire  tendon  is 
broader  and  thicker  below  than  above,  and  gives  off,  both  forwards  and  back- 
wards, an  aponeurotic  expansion,  constituting  one  of  the  chief  origins  of  the 
&Bcia  of  the  arm.f 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  platysma  myoides,  the  mammary  gland,  and 
the  skin.  Its  deep  relations  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  On  die  thorax, 
h  covers  the  sternum,  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  the  pectoralis  minor,  the 
sabclavius  nauscle,  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  intercostals.  It  forms  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  brachial  plexus  and 
axillary  vessels,  and  with  the  cellular  tissue  and  lymphatic  glands  of  that  re- 
gion. Its  external  border  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  deltoid, 
being  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  linear  or  triangular  cellular  interval,  in 
which  are  situated  the  cephalic  vein  and  acromial  artery.  Its  lower  border 
is  thin  towards  the  median  line,  thick  and  tendinous  externally ;  it  forms  the 
anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  and  gives  rise  to  a  projection  under  the  skin, 
proportionate  to  the  developement  of  the  muscle.  Its  inner  border  intersects  in 
the  median  line  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  continuous  below 
with  the  Unea  alba. 

Uses.  The  pectoralis  major  is  essentially  an  adductor  of  the  arm;  at  the  same 
time  it  rotates  it  inwards,  and  draws  it  forwards.  It  is  by  the  action  of  this 
muscle  that  the  forearms  are  crossed,  and  that  one  hand  is  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site shoulder.  Its  upper  or  clavicular  portion  conspires  with  the  anterior  fibres 
of  the  deltoid  and  with  the  coraco-brachialis  in  elevating  the  humerus  and 
carrying  it  forwards. 

If  the  arm  be  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  side  and  its  lower  extremity 
be  fixed,  as  is  the  case  in  falling  on  the  elbow  when  the  arm  is  directed  outwards, 
this  muscle  acts  upon  the  humerus  as  upon  a  lever  of  the  third  order,  of  which 
the  fulcrum  is  below,  the  power  in  the  middle,  and  the  resistance  above,  and 
it  then  tends  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the  humerus  with  great  force,  because  in 
this  position  its  insertion  is  perpendicular  to  the  lever. 

"When  the  humerus  is  fixed,  the  pectoralis  major  acts  upon  the  ribs,  the 

•  I  believe  that  this  overlapping  and  folding  of  the  muscular  fibres  tend  reciprocally  to  pre- 
vent the  displacement  of  any  individual  portion  of  the  muscle.  'f      r 

t  I  have  once  observed  a  venr  slender  muscular  fasciculus,  arising  from  the  alniominal  apo- 
nenrosis,  proceed  alcmg  the  inferior  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  from  which  it  was  perfectly 
diidnct,  and  terminate  in  a  small  tendon  opposite  the  humeral  insertion  of  that  muscle.  This 
tendon  was  continiied  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  adhered  to  the  aponeurotic  inter-mus- 
cular septum,  from  which  it  received  a  small  fleshy  fasciculus,  and  was  ultimately  inserted  into 
the  epitrochlca. 
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sternum,  and  the  clavicle,  and  raises  the  trunk  npon  the  arm.  It  is  therefore 
one  of  the  chief  a^nts  in  dimhing.  Its  action  apon  the  ribs  renders  it  an  im- 
portant aoxiliary  in  cases  of  laborioos  inspiration.  Hence  the  attitude  of  an 
asthmatic  patient,  who  always  places  himself  so  as  to  keep  the  humeri  fixei 

The  PectoraUs  Minor 

DisBectum,  Detach  the  clavicular  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  nu^or,  and 
divide  that  moscle  in  the  middle  b^  a  vertical  incision ;  reflect  the  two  flaps, 
taking  care  to  remove,  at  the  same  time,  the  loose  cellular  tissue  which  inyests 
its  deep  surface. 

The  pectoralis  nunor  (e,fig.  110.)  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  having  its 
internal  edge  serrated  (serratus  anticus,  Albmusj,  and  occupying  ^e  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  shoulder.  It  ariaes  from  the  third,  foortfa, 
and  fifUi  ribs  by  three  delicate,  shining,  tendinous  prolongations,  lying  super- 
ficially  to  the  intercostal  muscles ;  to  these  succeed  three  fleshy  &sciculi,  which 
unite  and  converge,  so  as  to  be  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  coracoid  process  near  its  summit 

Relations*  It  is  covered  by  the  pectoralis  major,  fix>m  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  thoracic  yessels  and  nerves :  its  posterior  surfece  is  in  relation  wHh  the 
ribs,  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  serratus  magnus,  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  and 
therefore  with  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  This  last  relation  is  <^  great 
importance,  and  sometimes  renders  the  section  of  this  muscle  necessary  for  the 
ligature  of  the  axillary  artery.  Attention  should  also  be  directed,  1.  to  its 
upper  border,  which  is  separated  from  the  clavicle  by  a  triangular  interral, 
broad  on  the  inside  and  narrow  on  the  outside,  in  which  the  same  artery  may 
be  tied ;  and  2.  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  extends  downwards  beyond  the 
pectoralis  nujor. 

Action,  Most  commonly  it  acts  upon  the  scapula  (musculns  qui  scapolam 
antrorsum  agit,  Vesalius),  With  its  fixed  point  at  the  ribs,  it  evidently  draws 
the  scapula  forwards  and  downwards,  and  forcibly  depresses  the  apex  of  ^ 
shoulder.  As  a  depressor  of  the  shoulder,  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  levator 
anguli  scapulse  and  rhomboideus,  but  antagonises  those  muscles  considered  as 
elevators  of  the  entire  scapula :  it  is  also  opposed  to  the  rhomboideus  when 
moving  the  scapula  forwards.  With  its  fixed  point  at  the  scapula,  this  moscle 
elevates  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  Subclavius. 

Dissection,  Raise  the  clavicle  by  carrying  the  apex  of  the  shoulder  upwards; 
divide  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  remove  die  fibrous  membrane,  descending  from 
the  clavicle,  and  immediately  investing  the  muscle.  In  order  to  expose  its 
external  or  clavicular  insertion,  saw  through  the  clavicle  in  the  middle;  divide 
the  muscle  at  the  same  point,  and  reflect  the  external  half  with  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  clavicle. 

The  subclavius  (jg^fig,  110.)  is  a  long,  thin,  fusiform  muscle,  applied  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  clavicle,  bv  which  it  is  concealed  (muacnlus  qui  sub 
clavicula  occultatur,  Fabricius  Hudanus),  It  arises  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  and  external  sur&ce  of  the  clavicle* 
Its  costal  attachment  consists  of  a  cervical  tendon,  from  which  the  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  outwards,  backwards,  and  upwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
clavicle  by  short  tendinous  fibres. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  above  by  the  clavicle,  which  is  grooved  beneath  fo' 
its  reception ;  it  is  in  relation  below  with  the  first  rib,  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  brachial  flexus ;  in  front,  it  is  enveloped  by  a  very 
strong  aponeurosis  completing  the  osteo-fibrons  canal  in  which  it  is  included. 
Its  relation  with  the  brachial  plexus  and  axillary  vessels  prevents  the  direct 
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eomprestion  to  which  these  parts  would  have  been  otherwise  exposed  between 
the  dayicle  and  the  first  rib. 

Action,  When  its  fixed  point  is  at  the  first  rib  it  depresses  the  clavicle,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  depreuor  of  the  Mhoulder;  it  tends  also  to  press  the  inner  end  of 
the  clavicle  forcibly  against  the  sternum ;  so,  also,  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
it  occasions  the  external  fragment  to  ride  upon  the  internal.  Wifien  its  fixed 
point  is  at  the  clavicle,  it  assists  in  elevating  the  first  rib,  and  is,  therefore, 
arranged  among  the  muscles  that  act  in  impeded  inspiration. 

7%e  Serratus  Magnus, 

Dissection,  Having- removed  the  two  pectorals,  saw  through  the  clavicle  at 
its  middle ;  press  the  scapula  backwards,  directing  its  axillary  edge  outwards ; 
remove  with  care  the  cellular  tissue  occupying  the  axilla,  especially  that 
against  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  near  the  costal  attaclunents  of  the 
muscle  itself,  in  order  to  see  the  internal  surface  of  which  the  subject  must  be 
turned,  and  the  vertebral  costa  of  the  scapula  drawn  outwards. 

The  serratus  magnus  (u.  Jig.  106.,  </,  109.,  and  /,  110.),  very  broad,  quadri- 
lateral, and  serrated  along  one  of  its  borders,  occupies  the  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  extends  like  a  muscuhir  girth  from  the  ten  upper  ribs  to  the  vertebral  costa 
of  the  scapula.  Its  costal  attachments  consist  of  nine  or  ten  digitations  arranged 
in  a  curve,  having  its  concavity  directed  backwards.  The  first  digitation,  which 
is  very  larg^,  arises  both  from  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  from  an  aponeu- 
rotic arch  between  them ;  from  thence  the  fibres  proceed  upwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  and 
Boperior  angle  of  the  scapula,  near  the  levator  angulL  This  digitation  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  muscle  ;  it  differs  in  direction  from  the  remainder,  and 
is  separated  from  them  by  a  cellular  interval ;  hence  it  has  been  termed  the 
mqferior  portion  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  digita- 
tions- arise  in  an  oblique  line,  running  downwards  and  forwards  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs.  These  are  the  largest  and  the  thinnest  of  all 
the  digitations ;  they  proceed  horizontally  backward,  and  are  iW^r^ec?  separately 
by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  costa  of  the 
scapula,  anterior  to  the  rhomboid ;  they  are  distinguished  frx>m  the  remaining 
jUgitations  both  by  their  direction,  and  by  an  intervening  cellular  space ;  they 
form  the  middle  portion  of  the  serratus  magnus. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  digitations  arise  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  corresponding  ribs  along  oblique  lines,  resembling  the 
fingers  crossed,  and  are  interposed  between  corresponding  prolongations  of  the 
external  oblique.  These  digitations  are  at  first  tendinous,  they  soon  become 
fleshy,  and  converging  towards  each  other  form  a  radiated  fasciculus,  which 
passes  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  internal  sur- 
hce  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  This  is  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
serratus  magnus. 

Relations,  The  serratus  magnus  is  partiaUy  covered  by  the  two  pectorals 
before,  by  the  subscapularis  behind,  and  above  by  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves;  its  deep  sur&ce  rests  upon  the  ribs  and  the  intercostal  spaces,  all 
these  parts  being  united  by  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  is  subcutaneous,  and  therefore  the 
inferior  digitations  are  important  studies  for  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  and 
sometimes  even  for  the  surgeon,  as  indications  of  the  arrangement  of  the  cor- 
responding ribs. 

Action,  From  the  disposition  of  its  different  fasciculi,  the  serratus  magnus 
occasions  a  compound  movement  of  the  scapula,  which  it  will  be  well  to  ana- 
lyse. The  upper  portion  depresses  and  brings  forwards  the  apex  of  the  shoul- 
in ;  the  middle  portion  draws  the  entire  scapula  directly  forwards ;  whilst  the 
lower  portion  depresses  it,  and  moreover  rotates  it,  so  that  the  apex  of  the 
shoulder  is  carried  upwards.    As  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  is  composed  of 
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six  or  seTen  of  the  converging  fasciculi,  which  act  with  greater  energy  than 
the  others,  it  follows  that  their  action  predominates  even  when  the  whole 
muscle  contracts.  The  serratus  magnus  is  then  a  depressor  of  the  entire  shod' 
der  and  an  elevator  of  its  apex.  It  is  more  especially  concerned  than  any  other 
muscle  in  supporting  a  burden  upon  the  shoulder. 

In  order  that  the  action  of  the  serratus  may  be  directed  upon  the  scapula,  its 
costal  attachments  must  be  fixed :  this  requires  the  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen  to  nudntain  the  ribs  in  a  depressed  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  diaphragm  and  transversalis  to  prevent  their  projection  cot- 
wards.    This  simultaneous  contraction  occurs  during  all  great  efforts. 

When  the  fixed  point  of  the  serratus  magnus  is  at  the  scapula,  its  upper 
portion  becomes  a  muscle  of  inspiration,  its  middle  one  of  exspiration,  and  its 
lower  one  of  inspiration.  The  greater  power  of  the  latter  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  antagonising  action  of  the  middle  portion  being  overlooked ;  and  the 
serratus  magnus  is,  with  great  justice,  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  accessory 
muscle  of  inspiration  :  hence  the  various  attitudes  of  asthmatic  persons,  who 
instinctively  take  a  position  which  fixes  the  scapula,  either  by  seizing  a  cord 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the  bed,  or  by  bending  forwards,  and  leaning  on 
their  elbows  and  forearms,  or  by  resting  their  upper  extremities  on  two  lateral 
supports. 

The  Inter-eosialeSf  Extemi  and  Intemi ;  the  Supra-costales  and 

the  Infra-costales, 

Dissection.  In  order  to  examine  the  external  intercostals,  and  the  supra- 
costales  (levatores  costarum),  the  scapula  and  all  the  muscles  which  cover  the 
thorax  must  be  removed ;  to  expose  the  internal  inter-costales  and  the  infra- 
costales,  it  is  necessary  to  saw  through  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  and 
the  sternum  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  to  tear  off  the  pleura  from  one  ade 
of  the  thorax,  which  may  be  very  easily  accomplished  by  the  fingers.    . 

The  intercostal  muscles,  as  their  name  implies,  occupy  the  intervals  between 
the  ribs :  there  are  two  in  each  intercostal  space,  and  therefore  as  many  pairs 
as  there  are  spaces. 

They  are  divided  into  external  and  internal.  They  represent  two  very  thin 
muscular  layers,  of  exactly  the  same  width  as  the  spaces  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  taken  together,  they  also  occupy  the  entire  length  of  those  spaces,  but 
not  separately,  for  the  external  intercostals  extend  only  from  the  costo-verte- 
bral  articulations  to  the  conmiencement  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  while  the 
internal  intercostals  conmience  at  the  angles  of  the  ribs  behind,  and  extend 
forwards  to  the  sternum.  A  very  thin  aponeurosis  is  prolonged  from  the  free 
margin  of  the  one  forwards  and  of  the  other  backwards  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
tercostal space.  The  external  muscles,  which  I  have  generally  found  thicker 
than  the  internal,  arise  from  the  lip  of  the  groove  on  the  lower  border  of  one 
rib,  and  the  internal  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  same  groove,  as  well  as  fro© 
the  corresponding  costal  cartilage ;  they  are  both  inserted  into  the  upper 
border  of  the  rib  below.  The  superior  attachments  consist  of  fleshy  and  ten- 
dinous fibres  and  lamellae,  all  of  which  proceed  downwards  to  the  rib  below ; 
those  of  the  external  layer  obliquely  forwards,  and  those  of  the  internal  layer 
much  less  obliquely  backwards.  The  inferior  attachments  are  similar  io 
structure.  The  tendinous  fibres  of  the  intercostal  muscles  are  very  long,  and 
much  more  numerous  than  the  fleshy  fibres :  hence  the  intercostal  spaces 
possess  considerable  strength,  to  which  the  crossing  of  the  two  layers  also 
contributes. 

Relations.  The  external  intercostals  are  covered  by  the  two  pectorals,  the 
serratus  magnus,  the  serrati  postici,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  sacro-lumbaUs. 
and  the  external  oblique  ;  they  are  superficial  to  the  internal  intercostals,  and 
are  separated  from  them  by  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  a  very 
thin  fibrous  layer.    The  internal  intercostals  are  covered  by  the  external  and 
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by  the  aponeurotic  lajer  continuons  with  them  anteriorly.  Internally  they 
are  in  relation  with  the  pleura,  which  from  the  angles  to  the  tuberosities  of  the 
riba  is  in  apposition  with  the  external  muscles. 

The  infiracostal  musclea  of  Yerheyen  consist  of  small  muscular  and  apo- 
neurotic tongues,  yariable  in  number  and  length,  which  extend  from  the  inner 
maface  of  one  rib  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  next,  and  sometimes  also  to  the 
second  or  third  rib  below.  They  are  sometimes  vertical,  but  often  oblique, 
like  the  internal  intercostals,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  portions. 

Svpra-costcdea  (levatores  breviores  costarum  of  Awinus,  o  to  o.  Jig,  107.). 
These  are  small  triangular  muscles,  situated  at- the  back  part  of  the  intercostal 
spaces.  They  are  accessories  of  tiie  external  intercostals,  resemble  them  in 
heang  half  tendinous  and  half  fleshy,  and  appear  to  form  a  continuation  of 
thenoL  There  are  twelve  on  either  side.  Each  arises  from  the  summit  of  the 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra,  and  proceeds  in  a  radiated  manner  down- 
-wards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  border  and  external  sur- 
fiice  of  the  rib  below. 

The  fibres  of  these  muscles  have  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  external 
intercostals,  but  they  are  more  oblique,  especially  on  the  outside.  The  first 
arises  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  last 
from  that  of  the  eleventh  dorsaL  Some  of  these  muscles  have  two  digitations, 
one  disposed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  other  attached  to  the  next  rib  below. 
The  latter,  called  the  long  supracostals  (levatores  longiores,  AUnnus  and  HdUer), 
ibrm  a  transition  between  tiie  levatores  breviores  and  the  serratL  Morgagni 
met  with  all  the  levatores  united  together,  so  as  to  form  a  very  regular  ser- 
iated muscle.  They  are  covered  by  tiie  longissimus  dorsi  and  sacro-lumbalis, 
md  they  cover  the  external  intercostals. 

Action,  The  contraction  of  the  intercostal  muscles  tends  to  approximate 
the  ribs  ;  and  according  as  tiie  upper  or  the  lower  ribs  are  fixed,  they  act  as 
muscles  of  inspiration  or  of  expiration.  It  has  never  been  denied  that  the 
external  intercostals  are  muscles  of  inspiration,  but  the  crossing  of  the  two 
muscular  layers  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  oppose  each  other  in 
action ;  and  hence  arose  the  celebrated  dispute  between  Hamberger  and  Haller. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  slight  difference  existing  between  their  attach- 
ments, with  regard  to  their  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  could  not  counter- 
balance tiie  effect  of  a  difference  in  the  relative  fixedness  of  the  ribs,  and  that 
the  intercrossing  of  these  muscles  has  no  other  object  than  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax. 

As  the  first  rib  is  much  more  fixed  than  the  last,  it  follows  that  it  must 
serve  as  a  fixed  point  for  the  first  intercostal  muscle,  which  will  consequentiy 
raise  the  second  rib ;  this  will  then  become  the  fixed  point  for  the  third  rib, 
and  80  on.  The  scaleni  often  take  their  fixed  point  upon  the  vertebree,.  and 
then  assist  in  elevating  the  first  rib.  The  quadratus  lumborum  depresses  the 
last  rib,  which  may  then  serve  as  a  fixed  point  for  the  others  during  expir- 
ation. 

The  levatores  act  very  effectually  in  raising  the  ribs ;  for  being  attached  so 
near  to  the  fulcrum,  the  slightest  movement  produced  in  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  rib  becomes  very  sensible  at  the  other  end.  I  agree  with  Bo- 
relli  (1>6  Motu  Animal,  torn.  iL  p.  158.)  that  the  intercostals  act  even  during 
the  most  easy  respiration.  This  can  be  observed  upon  our  own  persons,  and 
also  in  individuals  in  deep  sleep.  The  ribs  will  be  seen  distinctiy  carried  out- 
wards, and  the  sternum  raised. 

The  Triangularis  Stemiy  or  small  Anterior  Serratus. 

Dissection,  Divide  the  ribs  vertically  at  their  junction  with  the  cartilages, 
and  tear  off  the  pleura  with  the  fingers. 

The  triangularis  stemi  represents  the  levatores  costarum  in  fh>nt,  or  rather 
the  serrati  postici,  with  this  difference,  tiiat  it  occupies  the  internal  instead  of 
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the  external  surfoce  of  the  thorax.  Like  them  it  is  serrated.  It  ariaet  from  the 
sides  of  the  posterior  snr&ce  of  the  stemam  from  the  ensiitmn  cartilage  and 
the  inner  ends  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  From  this  origin  the  fleshy  fibres 
proceed,  dividing  into  three,  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  digitations,  ▼hich 
are  inserted  by  tendinous  fibres  into  the  posterior  sorfiice  and  borders  of  the 
sixth,  fifUi,  fourth,  third,  sometimes  of  the  second,  and  eyen  of  the  first  costal 
cartilages.  The  lower  fibres  pass  horixontaUy  and  parallel  to  the  upper  filnes 
of  the  transversalis  with  which  they  are  oontinnoua.  The  Bnceeeding/ira 
are  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  proceeding  more  and  more  oUiiinely  up* 
wards :  hence  the  triangular  shiape  of  the  musdie,  to  which  its  name  refers. 

ReUuionM,  It  is  coveml  by  the  sternum,  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  and 
the  costal  cartilages,  ftt>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  mammary  Tessels  and 
some  lymphatic  glands ;  it  is  lined  internally  by  the  pleura,  and  rests  upon  tlie 
diaphragm  below. 

Its  iije  is  evidently  to  depress  the  costal  cartilages  into  which  it  is  inserted, 
or  to  oppose  their  elevation. 

Remarks  concerning  the  intercotUd  musekg.  The  muscles  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, viz.  the  intercostals  and  their  accessories,  are  essential  elements  in 
the  construction  of  the  chest;  they  are  fbund  in  all  animals  possessed  of  a 
thorax.  Their  use  is  to  dilate  and  contract  this  cavity  in  its  antero-posterior 
and  transverse  diameters.  The  first  rib,  being  fixed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
scaleni,  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  agents  of  inspiration;  and  the  last  rib^  when 
fixed  by  the  quadratus  lumborum,  serves  the  same  purpose  fbr  those  of  ex- 
piration ;  so  that  these  muscles,  whose  most  common  action  is  to  incline  to  one 
side  the  neck  and  the  bins,  do  not,  on  that  account,  act  the  less  upon  Uie  ribs. 
I  cannot,  by  any  means,  agree  with  Winslow,  who  denies  that  the  scaleni  have 
any  action  upon  the  ribs ;  and  maintains  that  the  artioulation  of  Uie  first  lib 
with  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  is  intended  for  the  movement  of  the  vertebra  op 
the  rib,  not  for  that  of  the  rib  on  the  vertebra.  (Winslow,  Expos.  Anat  t  ii 
p.  360.) 

SUPERFICIAL  ANTERIOR  CERVICAL  REGION. 

The  phUysma  myoides,  —  Sterno^kidO'mastoideus. 

The  Platysma  Myoides. 

Dissection,  Stretch  the  muscle  by  inclining  the  head  backwards  and  placing  a 
block  under  the  shoulders  of  the  subject ;  make  a  horizontal  incision  throogh 
the  skin  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  symphysis  menti,  another  from  the 
symphysis  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  a  third  along  the  clavicle^ 
These  incisions  should  be  very  superficial,  scarcely  dividing  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  skin.  The  muscle  must  be  very  cautiously  dissected  by  taking 
care  to  commence  at  its  upper  part,  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  towards 
the  skin,  and  to  follow  exactly  the  direction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  which  pass 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards. 

The  platysma  myoides  (e,  fig  109.),  called  le  peaucier  by  Winslow,  laHsatai' 
coHi  by  Albinus,  is  a  broad,  very  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral  miiscle 
lining  the  skin  at  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and  adhering  to  it  like  ^e  cutaneous 
muscles  of  the  lower  animals.  It  extends  fr^om  the  skin  covering  the  an- 
terior and  upper  part  of  the  thorax  to  the  side  of  the  &ce,  where  it  terminates 
thus,  —  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  upon  Ac 
masseter  muscle,  and  at  the  skin  of  the  face.  From  its  lower  attachment,  whicb 
is  almost  always  prolonged  as  far  as  the  shoulder,  and  loses  itself  in  the  sab- 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards ; 
the  pale  muscular  fksciculi  which  they  form  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  sometimes  strengthened  by  additional  fasciculi  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  muscle :  they  terminate  in  the  following  manner  above :  —  the  posterior 
fibres  are  lost  under  the  skin  of  the  &ce  near  the  masseter  muscle,  the  lower 
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end  of  which  they  cover ;  those  next  in  front  are  partly  continuous  with  the 
triangularis  oris,  and  partly  with  the  quadratus  menti ;  the  anterior  fihres  ter- 
minate at  the  extemid  ohUque  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  most  internal 
Intersect  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  posterior  fibres,  which  are  lost 
upon  the  skin  of  the  face,  are  the  rudiments  of  a  remarkable  fiisciculos,  an 
aoeessory  of  the  platysma,  found  in  some  sutjects.  It  is  directed  obliquely 
downwards  froni  the  region  of  the  parotid  gland  to  the  angle  of  the  lips.  San- 
torini  described  it  under  the  name  of  risoriua  novua, 

BdatUma.  These  two  muscles  occupy  the  whole  anterior  region  of  the 
neck,  excepting  the  viedian  line,  where  they  leave  a  triangular  interval, 
having  its  base  below,  and  occupied  by  a  very  dense  fibrous  tissue,  forming  a 
mdes  of  raph6,  which  is  found  in  the  median  line  throughout  the  body. 
Tbas  is  the  linea  dUta  of  the  neck,  fi*om  which  the  different  component  layers 
of  the  cervical  &scia  take  their  origin. 

The  platysma  is  intimately  connected  with  the  skin,  but  it  does  not  adhere 
equally  throughout ;  it  is  united  closely  below,  but  much  more  loosely  above, 
where  the  intervening  cellular  tissue  is  always  adipose,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  fat,  as  we  find  in  individuids  who  have  what  is  called 
a  doable  chin.  There  are  no  lymphatic  glands  between  this  muscle  and  the 
ddn ;  they  are  all  situated  beneath  the  muscle.  The  relations  of  the  deep 
surfiice  of  the  platysma  are  very  numerous.  It  covers  the  supra  and  sub- 
hycnd,  and  the  supra-clavicular  regions,  being  separated  ftom  all  the  structures 
beneath  it  by  the  cervical  &seia,  to  which  it  is  united  by  loose  cellular  tissue, 
^^om  containing  any  fat.  If  we  examine  these  relations  in  detail,  we  find, 
proceeding  from  below  upwards,  that  it  covers,  1.  the  clavicle,  the  pectoralis 
mijor,  and  the  deltoid ;  2.  In  the  neck,  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  also  the 
anterior  jugulars  where  they  exist,  the  superficial  cervical  plexus,  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  the  stemo-  or  cleido-hyoid,  the  digastric,  and  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscles,  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  jaw.  In  front  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  it  covers  the  common  cfurotid 
artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  behind  the 
stemo-mastoid,  it  covers  the  scaleni  muscles,  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
and  some  of  the  lower  nerves  of  the  cervic^  plexus.  3.  In  the  face,  it  covers 
the  external  maxillary  or  facial  artery,  the  masseter,  and  buccinator  muscles, 
the  parotid  gland,  &c. 

Action,  The  platysma  is  the  most  distinctly  marked  vestige  in  the  human 
body  of  the  panniculus  carnosus  of  animals;  and  it  can  produce  slight 
wrinkles  in  the  skin  of  the  neck.  Its  anterior  border,  especially  at  its  inser- 
tion near  the  symphysis  menti,  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  and 
therefore  projects  slightly  during  its  contraction.  It  is  one  of  the  depressors 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  also  depresses  the  lower  lip,  and  slightly  the  commissure 
of  the  lips.  It  tiierefore  assists  in  the  expression  of  melancholy  feelings,  but 
it  is  antagonised  by  the  accessory  portion,  which  draws  the  angle  of  the  lips 
upwards  and  a  littie  outwards,  and  thus  concurs  in  the  expression  of  pleasur- 
able emotions ;  hence  its  name,  risorius. 

The  Stemo^cleido'Tnastoideus, 

Dissection,  Divide  the  skin  and  the  platysma  from  the  mastoid  process  to 
the  top  of  the  stemom,  in  an  oblique  line,  running  downwards  and  forwards, 
reflect  the  two  flaps,  one  forwards  and  the  other  backwards,  taking  care  to 
remove  at  the  same  time  the  strong  fascia  which  covers  the  muscle.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  s^uperior  attachments,  make  a  horizontal  incision 
along  the  superior  semicircular  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  stenuh^leido-masUnd  (b^fig.  113.)  occupies  the  anterior  and  lateral  re- 
joins of  the  neck.  It  is  a  thick  muscle,  bifid  below,  and  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  either  end.  It  arises  by  two  very  distinct  masses,  from  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  from  the  top  of  the  sternum  in  fronxoi  \)dl^  io^x- 
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chette,  Bnd  ia  intertcd  into  th«  nuatoid  proccw  and  the  niperior  leaunreiiln 

liae  of  th«  occiintal  bone.    The  Menial  oruin  ccotiiU  <^  a  tendon  proloagcd 

for  a  considerable  diitance  in  front  ot  the  Mihj  fibres.    The  eUnciilar  oripi 

ccnaisU  of  very  distinct  parallel  len- 

^^^c^^^^         _  dinons  fibres,  attached  to  the  inner 

j^^i^^^^^^^  *>^  o^  f^  anterior  edge,  and  apper 

^4^-^^4=lc2-'^^H^^  sorAce  of  (he  clavicle,   to  a  Teiy 

i/jK  \^  ~^^^lb  Tiriable  extent,  an   important  bd 

Mwr^^—.,^  . .   ^^^Hi  ^  snt^ical  anatomy.   There  is  ofleD 

/£)/'        I'^Hllluif'  ^^^H  '        '  considerable  cellolar  interval  be- 

jBj^        j^H^Hfr  nP^H  -i     ^^1  these  tvo  origins:  sometiniei 

',^Kl    [<^RS9I^i>  Afi^^k  '^    ''''*  "^'^'^^  scared;  exists,  bnt  in 

^^^t    ~3lB^P''\''yH^^^ '   >^'  ™w*  ^^  t^°   portions  of  tbe 

if^^^^flKVflK^a^^^^^b^  ^  muscle  can    be  readily   separated. 

^Bfai^ErSWlHI^pr,/   From  this  donble  origin  the  fleshy 

,   V^^^^^I^H^BIIc^EpI       fibres  proceed,  forming   two  large 

i — j^^^^^^^HHK^^|^a-/'°   bnndlea  which  remiiin  distinct  ftr 

I^^^^^^HBK^^l^^V  ''     aome  time.   Many  anatomists  there- 

,   i^^^^^^^^^BP^         ^^'   '^'''"""  "*    particnUr,   haie 


jl^l^^^^^^^^HfT"  separate    mnscles,    which    they  de- 

/^^B^^^^^^^^Kh—i  scribe  ts  the  ittnui-maalind,  and  the 

°  ;j^HBB^^^^^^H  cleido-mailoid  I  a   division    that  is 

A^^HflBfl^^^^HB'''  sanctioned  by  the  comparative  ini- 

j^^^^^/KKfKKt-  m  '°°'T  °^  ^^  mnscle.    The  stenul 

/j^^^^Kf^'t^^^^i^  portion  of  the  mnscle  is  the  largei, 

u^BS^^     I',.    ^  ""^  passes  upwards  and  oatwards; 

f^F^!W-y  .'   \-  ''  the  clavicular  portion  proceeds  al- 

IPP  most  Tertlcalty  npwanU,  behind  the 

other,  and  is  entirely  caaceuled  bj  it  at  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  the  two 
portions  still  remain  separate,  althoogh  approximated ;  ultimately-  they  be- 
come nnited,  and  are  inserted  into  the  apex  and  anterior  snrlace  of  the  mastoid 
process  by  a  very  strong  tendon,  which  runi  for  some  distance  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  and  also  into  the  two  external  thirds  of  the 
superior  semicircular  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  by  a  thin  aponeurosis.  The 
direction  or  axis  of  the  stemo-masloid  passes  obhqnely  upwards,  backward!, 
and  outwards. 

The  rdatiimt  of  this  muscle  are  very  important  lis  nijxrficial  or  txUnal 
snrikce  is  covered  t^  the  akin  and  platysma,  from  which  it  ia  aepaiated  by  tlie 
external  jognlar  vem,  and  the  branches  of  nerves,  constituting  what  is  im- 
properly tenned  the  superficial  cervical  plexns.  Its  dttp  or  ixttmai  turfice 
covers, — I.  the  stemo-clavieular  articulation  j  2.  all  the  muscles  of  the  aab- 
byoid  region,  and  also  the  splenios,  the  levator  angnii  scapule,  the  digastricu, 
and  the  scaleni  {  3.  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis,  which  crosses  beneath  iti 
superior  third,  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  the  great  sympathetic,  the  loopi^ 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  the  cervical  nerves  )  4.  the  internal  jugular  vein; 
S.  the  lower  portion  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  Its  anteria-  border  yro- 
duces  a  ridge  under  the  skin,  which  it  is  important  to  study,  because  the  fini 
iodsions  for  ligatnre  of  the  common  carotid,  and  for  teBophagotom  j,  should  l« 
made  along  it.  The  parotid  gland  rests  npon  the  ttpper  part  of  this  btwdet, 
which  is  separated  from  the  corresponding  border  of  the  muscle  oftheopposiu 
side  by  a  triangular  ioterval,  of  which  the  apex  is  below,  and  the  base  above,  i 
Its  posterior  border  forms  the  anterior  limits  of  the  lateral  triau^e  i^  the  neck. 
which  is  bounded  behind  b;  the  external  margin  of  the  trapeaos,  and  bdo« 
by  the  clavicle. 

Action.  When  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  of  one  ride  acts  alone,  it  flexes  ths 
head,  iodines  it  to  ita  own  side,  and  rotatea  it  so  that  the  &ce  is  turned  (o  the 
opposite  ^e.     It  is  therefore  both  B,JUxor  and  a  mtator  of  lit  head.    When 
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boUi  moscles  act  together,  they  flex  the  head  directly  upon  the  neck,  and  the 
neck  upon  the  chest  Their  action  is  particularly  manifested  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  head  while  lying  upon  the  back.  Still  there  is  a  position  in  which 
this  muscle  may  become  an  extensor  of  the  head,  viz.  when  it  is  thrown  very 
fiur  backwards ;  and  this  effect  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  upper  insertion, 
which  is  situated  somewhat  behind  the  Ailcrnm  of  the  lever  represented  by  the 
head. 

This  muscle  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  co-opera- 
tion or  simultaneous  action  of  several  muscles,  in  order  to  ^ve  effect  to  the 
action  of  one.  Thus,  in  order  that  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  may  act  most 
advantageously  upon  the  head,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  sternum  being 
the  fixed  point,  should  be  maintained  as  immoveable  as  possible,  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  hj  the  contraction  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
These  latter  in  their  turn  require  a  fixed  point  at  the  ^Ivis,  and  this  renders 
necessary  the  contraction  of  the  glutai,  the  semi-tencunosus,  the  semi-mem- 
branosos,  and  biceps  femoris  on  either  side ;  and  lastly,  for  the  action  of  these, 
the  le^  require  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  their  extensor  muscles. 

This  remarkable  simultaneous  contraction  of  so  many  muscles,  necessary 
for  the  action  of  but  one,  has  been  extremely  well  illustrated  by  Winslow. 
It  has  many  important  results  both  in  physiology  and  in  pathology. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  INFRA-HYOID  REGION. 

Hie  stemo-hyoideua.  —  Scapido-  or  omo-hyoideiu.  —  Stenuhthyroidem,  — 

ThyrO'hyoideua, 

The  muscles  of  the  infra-hyoid  region  are  fbur  in  number  on  each  side,  viz. 
the  stemo-  or  rather  deido-byoid ;  the  omo-hyoid ;  and  the  sterno-thyroid, 
which  is  continuous  above  with  the  fourth  muscle,  viz.  the  thyro-hyoid. 

The  Sterno-hyoideus. 

Dissection,  This  is  extremely  easy,  and  is  the  same  for  all  the  muscles  of 
this  region.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  that  the  clavicular  and  sternal 
attachments  of  these  muscles  should  be  studied  from  their  posterior  aspect 
only,  and  that  the  trapezius  must  be  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  scapular 
attachments  of  the  omo-hyoid 

The  stenuhhjfoid  (/,  figs.  113  and  114.)  is  a  flat,  thin,  ribbon-like  muscle, 
whicli  is  sometunes  double  on  each  side.  It  ariaea  from  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicley  and  is  inserted  into  the  os-hyoides.  Its  inferior  attachment  is  liable 
to  some  variations ;  most  commonly  it  is  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  with  the  inter-articular  cartilage ;  some- 
times with  the  outer  side  of  that  extremity ;  and  sometimes  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  clavicular  surfjace  of  the  sternum.  From  this  origin  the  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  parallel  to  each  other,  upwards  and  inwards,  to  he  inserted  by 
short  tendinous  fibres  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  on  the 
side  of  the  median  line  and  to  the  inside  of  the  omo-hyoid,  with  which  it  is  often 
blended.  Immediately  above  the  clavicle  this  muscle  is  often  divided  by  an 
aponeurotic  intersection,  which  is  united  to  that  of  the  opposite  side  and  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  transverse  bridle. 

Rdatums,  It  is  covered  by  the  platysma,  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  the  cervical 
ftsda.  It  covers  the  deep-seated  muscles,  the  thyroid  body,  the  crico-thyroid 
and  thyro-hvoid  membranes,  from  which  it  is  often  separated  by  a  bursa  mu- 
cosa, uie  cnco-thyroid  muscle,  and  the  superior  thvroid  artery.  The  inner 
edges  of  ^e  two  stemo-hyoid  muscles  are  generally  separated  by  a  fibrous 
raphe,  but  they  are  sometimes  blended  together ;  and  thus  render  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  more  difficult  This  impediment  may,  however,  be  overcome 
by  keeping  accurately  in  the  median  line. 
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Hie  Scapulo-  or  Omo-Hyoideus 

This  muscle  (coraco-hyoideos,  Aibintu;  m  m,  figs.  113.  and  114.)  is  longer 
and  more  slender  than  the  preceding ;  it  is  a  digastric  reflected  muscle,  com- 
posed of  two  small  fleshy  bellies,  united  by  an  intermediate  tendon.  It  arises 
from  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula  behind  the  coracoid  notch,  over  an  ex- 
tent varying  from  a  few  lines  to  an  bch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  externally  to  the  stemo-hyoid.  From  its  origin,  which 
is  sometimes  tendinous,  it  proceeds  for  a  variable  distance  behind  and  parallel  to 
the  clavicle,  and  is  then  reflected  upwards  and  inwards,  at  an  obtuse  angle.  At 
the  point  of  reflection  it  becomes  entirely  or  partially  tendinous ;  and  gives 
origin  to  another  fleshy  bundle  larger  than  the  former,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  os-hyoides. 

The  angular  direction  of  this  muscle  is  maintained  by  means  of  an  aponen- 
rosis,  first  described  by  Soemmering,  which  extends  between  the  inner  borders 
of  the  two  muscles,  and  is  fixed  to  the  clavicle :  it  is  one  of  the  layers  of  the 
cervical  fascia,  an  important  structure  to  be  again  alluded  to  hereafter,  and  (^ 
which  the  omo-hyoid  muscles  are  tensors.  These  muscles  are  occasionally 
waifting ;  sometimes  they  are  double.  In  one  case  of  this  kind  the  accessory 
muscle  was  larger  than  the  normal  one,  and  arose  fh>m  the  upper  and  intenal 
angle  of  the  scapula. 

Relations,  Tlus  small  muscle,  before  reaching  the  sub-hyoid  region,  traverses 
two  others,  the  supra-clavicular  and  the  stemo-mastoid.  It  is  covered  by  the 
trapezius,  the  subclavius,  the  clavicle,  the  platysma,  the  stemo-mastoid,  and 
the  skin  ;  it  covers  the  scaleni,  the  brachial  plexus,  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  it  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  border  of 
the  stemo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  StemO'thyroidetis, 

The  stemo-thyroid  (n,  fig.  1 14.)  closely  corresponds  with  the  stemo-hyoid, 
fi*om  which  it  (Uffers  only  in  being  shorter  and  broader.  It  extends  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  stemum  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  arises  from  the 
sternum  opposite  the  first  rib ;  it  is  often  blended  with  its  fellow,  so  that  their 
origins  form  a  line  reaching  the  entire  breadth  of  the  stemum,  and  often  to 
the  edges  and  posterior  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

From  this  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  directly  upwards  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  are  inserted  into  tiie  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  tendinous  arch  running 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  which  embraces  the  thyro*hyoid  muscle, 
and  is  attached  by  its  extremities  to  two  very  prominent  ti^rcles  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  cartilage.  It  is  sometimes  continued  as  &r  as  the  os 
hyoides  by  a  small  lateral  prolongation,  and  at  other  times  it  is  continuons 
with  the  thyro-hyoid.  The  stemo-thyroid  is  interrapted  by  a  tendinous  in- 
tersection analogous  to  those  of  the  rectus  abdominis.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  two  stemo-thyroid  muscles  united  together  by  an  intervening  apo- 
neurosis shaped  like  the  letter  V,  opening  upwards,  and  corresponding  to  the 
fourchette  of  the  stemum. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  it 
covers  the  trachea,  the  lower  part  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins, 
the  common  carotid  artery,  and  the  arteria  innominata  on  the  right  side,  the 
th3rroid  body  and  the  thyroid  vessels.  The  middle  thyrmd  vein  runs  along  its 
inner  border,  an  important  relation  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

TTie  ThyrO'hyoideus. 

This  is  a  small  quadrilateral  muscle  (hyo-thyroideus,  Albinus\  which  may 
be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  stemo-thyroid  (p,figs,  113.  and  114.).  It 
arises  from  the  oblique  line,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  thjrroid  cartilage,  where 
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itiieDibnQedbjrilieteiidiDODiiTohof  the  preceding  mmcle,  patKi-rerticallj 
■pwardi,  aitdunMrtei  into  tbe  posterior  tiuftce  of  tb«  body  and  fkrt  of  tlie 
gnit  comn  of  the  OS  hyoidei. 

JMofmu.  It  ii  ooTcred  hj  the  tiro  mnsclei  of  the  iDpeTfleisl  layer,  and 
wren  Ott  thyroid  cartilage,  uid  the  thyro-hyoid  membrfme. 

Aetumqf  Ii*  waadtM  of  ^  tdi-la/Qid  rtgion.  Thete  molcleE  are  the  most 
Bnqile^  both  in  ■trootore  and  in  action :  they  all  coiionr  in  depieising  the 
lover  Jaw)  bnt  if  the  lower  jaw  ii  fixed  they  prodnce  flexion  of  the  bead. 
The  flzed  pdnlt  of  all  are  below,  viz.  at  the  nenmiD  on  the  inside,  at  the 
dmola  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  acapnia  on  the  outdde.  This  urangement 
net  only  beatowt  particnlaT  oass  apon  each,  bnt  lenders  the  common  adiaD  of 
ill  more  eertun.  Thot,  the  (niu>-i9<nd  at  the  aame  time  that  it  depreoei  the 
<M  hy<Mea,  oarriea  h  baekwardt  and  towards  ita  own  dde.  Where  the  two 
omo-byoid  nuadea  act  together,  the  oa  hyoidca  i«  directly  depreued,  and  forced 
bidwardf  againat  the  Tertebral  colnnin.  The  itarno-hyoid  and  the  itemn- 
^r^  pndonged  by  Oe  thyro-hyoid,  draw  the  oa  hyoidee  directly  downwarda. 
T^  p&dpal  nae  of  the  thyro-hyoid  it  to  more  the  os  byoidea  npon  the 


thyroid  cartalagc,  in  wli 
bdiiiid  the  o«  Ayoidea, 


ts  the  npper  part  of  the  cartilage  is  carried 
e  deacribed  by  which  is  alvBya  greater  than 
that  fonned  by  the  cartilage.  The  mnsclei  of  the  inb-hyoid  region  never 
asaiune  m  their  moveable  poiati  either  thrar  sternal,  elavicnlar,  or  sGapaUr  at- 
tachmenta. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  SDPBA-HTOID  REGION. 
nt  digarlriau.  —  Sl^hyoiiltiu.  — Mylo-hyoide\u.  — Gam-hgrndttu.  —  Their 

Thx  mnscles  of  this  region,  taken  in  the  order  of  gaper-impodtioo,  are  the 
digaitric,  the  RytO'hyoid,  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  geoio-byoid. 


The  Diffottricut. 


proceee,  in  (halt  of  the  stemo-maatdd 


and  nuse  the  sab-mai- 
illary  and  the  lover  ex- 
tremity of  the  parotid 

The  digaitric  mnicle 
biventer  m&iillffi  injb- 
rioris,  Albima.p  p,  Jigi. 
113  and  lIi.),soaiuned 
because  it  consists  of 
two  fleshy  bellies,  onited 
by  an  intermediate  ten- 
don, reaches  the  whole 
extent  of  the  supra-hy- 
oid  region,  fhim  behind 
forwards.  It  is  in  some 
respects  the  type  of  di- 
gaitric mnscles.  It  is 
carved  upon  itself,  form- 
ioE  the  arc  of  a  drcle, 
with  the  concavity  dj' 
reeled  upwards. 

It  arita  trom  the  ^- 
gastrie  groove  in  the 
mastoid  process,  and  from 
the  anterior  edge  of  thai 
Into  the  aide  of  the  sym- 
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phyiis  menti,  below  the  sub-mental  taberoles,  into  the  whole  extent  of  the  di- 
gastric fossa.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  os  hyoides  by  means  of  an  aponeurotic 
expansion. 

Its  origin  from  the  mastoid  process  is  partly  fleshy,  and  partly  tendinous, 
the  tendon  being  prolonged  for  some  distance  upon  the  upper  border  of  the 
muscle.  The  fbsiform  fleshy  belly  produced  in  this  manner  passes  forwards, 
inwards,  and  downwards,  into  the  interior  of  a  sort  of  fibrous  cone,  forming 
the  commencement  of  the  intermediate  tendon.  This  tendon,  which  is  about 
two  inches  in  length,  follows  at  first  the  direction  of  the  muscle,  almost  always 
perforates  the  stylo-hj^roid  muscle,  and  is  then  received  into  a  fibrous  ring 
attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  lined  by  a  synovial  capsule.  This  fibrous  ring 
is  often  wanting.  A  broad  aponeurotic  expansion  proceeds  from  the  inter- 
mediate tendon  and  is  fixed  to  the  os  hyoides.  When  this  is  united  to  the 
corresponding  structure  on  the  opposite  side,  they  form  a  very  strong,  trian- 
gular aponeurosis,  called  the  supra-hyoid  aponeuroaiSf  which  occupies  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  muscles,  and  serves  as  a  kind  of  floor  for  the  other 
muscles  of  the  supra-hyoid  re^on.  After  having  passed  through  thcT  fibrons 
ring,  the  tendon  changes  its  direction,  and  is  refiected  at  an  obtuse  angle  up- 
wards and  forwards,  to  terminate  in  another  tendinous  cone.  From  the  interior 
of  this  cone  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  anterior  belly  take  their  origin.  This  belly 
is  not  so  strong  as  the  posterior,  and  is  inserted  by  separate  tendons,  some- 
times intersecting  those  of  the  opposite  side,  into  the  whole  extent  of  the 
digastric  fossa,  below  the  sub-mental  tubercles.  Some  fibres  are  oft«n  blended 
with  those  of  the  mylo-hyoid.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  small  fiswciculus 
arising  ftom  the  os  hyoides,  and  strengthening  the  anterior  belly.  The  two 
anterior  bellies  are  sometimes  united  by  a  raphi,  and  by  a  smsdl  transverse 
fibrous  bundle. 

Rdatiofu.  It  is  covered  by  the  platysma  and  stemo-mastoid,  the  parotid 
and  the  submaxillary  glands,  the  latter  of  which  it  embraces  by  tlie  concavity 
of  its  upper  border :  it  covers  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  styloid  process, 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  external  carotid  artery, 
and  its  labial  and  lingual  branches,  the  internal  carotid,  and  the  hypo-glossal 
nerve,  which  lies  parallel  with  and  beneath  the  intermediate  tendon  of  the 
muscle. 

Its  action  is  very  complicated :  when  the  posterior  belly  contracts  alone, 
the  OS  hyoides  is  carried  backwards  and  upwards ;  the  anterior  belly  carries  it 
forwards  and  also  upwards.  When  the  two  bodies  of  the  muscle  contract  at 
the  same  time,  these  opposite  effects  are  destroyed,  and  the  os  hyoides  is  carried 
directly  upwards.  In  all  these  motions,  the  lower  jaw  must  be  fixed.  If  the 
08  hyoides  is  fixed,  the  posterior  belly  becomes  a  depressor  of  the  jaw,  on 
account  of  the  refiection  of  the  muscle ;  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  bellies 
can  incline  the  head  backwards,  but  this  inclination  of  the  head  backwards 
during  mastication,  and  when  the  jaws  are  separated,  depends  on  the  action  of 
the  posterior  extensor  muscles  of  the  neck :  lastly,  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  is  the  tensor  of  the  supra-hyoid  fascia 


The  Stylo'ht^ideus, 

Dissection,  Detach  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Agastric.  This  is  a  small 
and  very  thin  muscle  (q^figs,  114. ;  9  q^figs,  143  and  147.)  like  all  those  which 
are  attaiched  to  the  styloid  process. 

It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  styloid  process,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
apex,  and  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  This  origin 
consists  of  a  small  tendon,  which  terminates  in  a  fibrous  cone,  from  the  interior 
of  which  the  fleshy  fibres  commence.  These  proceed  downwards,  forwards, 
and  inwards,  and  form  a  bundle  which  is  almost  always  perforated  by  the 
tendon  of  the  digastric.    Oceasionally  the  fibres  pass  only  in  front  of  that 
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tendoB.  They  are  inseried  into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  median  line.  Sometimes  the  tendon  of  insertion  is  reflected  npon 
itseU^  and  forms  the  pulley  for  the  digastric. 

Bdatitnu,  It  is  cohered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  has  the 
same  relations  as  that  muscle.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  second  stylo- 
hyoid muscle,  extending  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  little  comu  of  the  os 
hyoidea.  This  muscle  takes  the  place  of  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament ;  it  was 
described  by  Santorini  under  the  name  of  the  styh-hyoideus  novus,  and  was 
noticed  also  by  Albinus.* 

The  Mylo'hyoideus, 

Direction,  Detach  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  at  its  maxillary  in- 
sertion ;  dissect  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  turn  it  outwards. 

This  muscle  (rejigs,  113  and  114.)  situated  immediately  below,  ue,  deeper 
(as  regards  the  sur&ce)  than  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  is  thin  and 
quadrilateraL  It  arises  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  mylo-hyoid  line,  from 
opposite  ihe  last  molar  to  the  symphysis  menti,  by  short  aponeurotic  fibres. 
The  fleshy  fibres  arismg  from  these  pass  in  different  directions :  the  internal 
(or  anterior),  very  short,  proceed  inwards  to  a  median  fibrous  raphe,  which 
traverses  the  whole  snpra-hyoid  region ;  the  external  (or  posterior)  pass  much 
leas  obliquely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  median 
raphe  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  opposite  sides  are 
continaous  with  each  other.  Some  of  the  fibres  are  often  lost  in  the  digastric, 
and  are  even  continuous  with  the  stemo-hyoid.  The  two  mylo-hyoid  muscles 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  regarded  as  a  single  muscle,  divided  by  a  ten- 
dinous intersection  in  the  median  line. 

BeUUums,  It  is  covered  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  snpra- 
hyoid  fascia,  the  platysma,  and  the  sub-maxillary  gland ;  and  it  covers  the 
genioohyoid,  the  hyo-glossus,  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  the  lingual  and 
hypo-glossal  nerves,  the  Whaxtonian  duct,  the  sublingual  gland,  and  the  buc- 
cal mucous  membrane. 

2%e  GeniO'hi/oideus. 

This  muscle  (Sffig,  114, 143, 147.)  is  situated  below,  i,e,  deeper  than  the 
preceding,  which  must  be  divided  very  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  raising  the 
two  together  It  is  a  small,  round,  fleshy  bundle,  described  by  anatomists  as 
consisting  of  two  very  minute  muscles,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them ; 
at  other  times  the  two  bundles  are  very  distinct.  They  arise  from  the  in- 
ferior sub-mental  tubercle,  and  proceed  downwards  and  backwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Relations.  They  are  covered  by  the  mylo-hyoids,  and  cover  the  hyo- 
glossal muscles. 

Actions  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Supra-hyoid  Region. 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  relating  to  the  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to 
the  elevation  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  os  hyoides  being  fixed  by  the  muscles  of  the  sub-hyoid  region,  all  the 
supra-hyoid  muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  stylo-hyoids,  depress  the  lower 
jaw ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  they  are  situated  in  the  most  fevourable 
manner  for  this  purpose ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  almost  perpendicular 
to  the  lever,  and,  on  the  other,^  they  are  attached  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
fulcrum.  The  obliquity  of  their  d&ection  has  also  this  advantage,  that  the 
lower  jaw  is  carried  backwards  as  well  as  depressed,  and  thus  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth  is  greatly  increased  in  size. 

«  Albinus  termed  it  Uylo-hyotdetu  alter. 
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Bat  the  most  important  action  of  these  mnacles  relates  to  the  deration  ci  the 
OS  hyoides.  This  elevation  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  act  of  deglntition, 
and  also  in  the  protmsion  of  the  tongae.    Thus  the  os  hyoides  is  carried  up- 
wards and  backwards  by  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  by  the  posterior  belly 
ci  the  digastric,  upwards  and  forwards  by  the  anterior  belly  ot  the  digastric 
and  by  the  mylo-  and  genio-hyoids,  and  directly  upwards  by  the  combined 
action  of  all  these  muscles.    The  base  of  the  tongue,  of  which  the  os  hyoides 
constitutes,  in  some  degree,  the  framework,  is  associated  with  it  in  all  these 
movements,  which  take  place  at  different  periods  of  deglutition  :  thus  the  move' 
ment  upwards  and  forwards  is  effected  during  the  period  when  the  alimentary 
mass  is  driven  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  which  enlarges 
for  its  reception.    The  direct  elevation  takes  place  when  the  mass  is  passing, 
and  the  movement  upwards  and  backwards  occurs  after  it  has  passed,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  return  into  the  mouth.  When  the  lower  jawis  fixed  against  Uie  upper, 
and  the  os  hyoides  is  also  fixed  by  the  sub-hyoid  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the 
supra-hyoid  region  assist  in  fiexing  the  head.   Lastly,  the  os  hyoides  is  elevated 
during  the  production  of  acute,  and  depressed  during  that  of  grave,  vocal  tones. 

BiUSCLES  OF  THE  CRANIAL  REGION. 
Occipito-frontalis,  —  Auricular  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  cranial  re^on  are  the  occipito-fVontalis  and  the  auricular 
muscles. 

7%c  Occipito-frontalis. 

DissecHon,  Shave  the  head,  and  make  a  horizontal  incision  above  the  saper- 
ciliary  arch;  make  a  second  incision  in  a  vertical  direction  from  before  back- 
wards, and  reaching  from  the  former  to  the  superior  semicircular  line  uf  the 
occipital  bone ;  be  very  careM  not  to  dissect  away  the  epicranial  aponeurosis, 
nor  the  fibres  of  the  muscle ;  commence  the  dissection  at  the  fleshy  fibres, 
which  adhere  less  intimately  to  the  skin  than  the  aponeurosis. 

The  occipito-frontalis  (epicranius,  Albinus^a'  a',/ig,  113.)  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  one  muscle  with  two  bellies ;  sometimes  as  a  combination  of  two 
separate  muscles,  the  occipital  and  the  frontal  It  covers  the  roof  of  the  sknlL 
We  shall  describe  the  occipital  and  frontal  porticos  only ;  the  aponeurosis  irill 
be  elsewhere  noticed.   (Vide  Aponeurologt.) 

1.  The  occipital  portion,  or  occipital  muscle,  covers  a  great  part  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  is  situated  over  the  superior  occipital  protuberance.  It  is  thin 
and  quadrilateral.  It  arises  from  the  two  external  thirds  of  the  superior  semi- 
circular line,  and  from  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  cranial  apones- 
rosis,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  tensor.  The  occipital  attachment  is 
composed  of  tendinous  fibres ;  the  fieshy  fibres  proceeding  frt>m  which  pass 
upwards  in  a  parallel  direction,  and,  after  a  short  course,  terminate  in  the 
aponeurosis. 

2.  The  frontal  portion,  or  frontal  muscle,  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  cranium ; 
it  is  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral  like  the  preceding.  It  is  attached  above 
to  the  cranial  aponeurosis,  and  terminates  below  in  the  following  manner : " 
1.  The  internal  or  median  fibres  are  prolonged  into  a  fieshy  band,  which  con- 
stitutes the  pyramidalis  nasi ;  2.  the  fibres  next  on  the  outside  are  continuous 
with  those  of  another  muscle,  viz.  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi  — to 
the  outside  of  these  fibres,  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  internal  orbital  pro- 
cess ;  3.  the  greater  number  of  the  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum.  The  upper  border  of  tbe  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  the 
aponeurosis,  forms  a  semicircular  line,  that,  in  many  individuals,  causes  a  pro- 
jection under  the  skin. 

JRdations.  The  occipito-frontalis  covers  the  roof  of  the  skull ;  hence  the 
name  of  epicranius  (^Alhinus).      It  rests  upon  the  pericranium  (the  periosteum 
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of  the  cranial  bones),  being  separated  from  it  by  a  quantity  of  moist  cellular 
tinne,  ^hich  admits  of  a  considerable  degree  of  mobility  of  the  integuments, 
and  18  so  elastic  that  it  returns  to  its  original  situation  after  being  displaced  by 
any  movements  of  the  hairy  scalp.  The  superficial  sur&ce  of  this  muscle  is 
covered  by  the  skin,  and  is  united  to  it  by  a  very  dense,  almost  fibrous  eel- 
hilar  tissue,  in  which  are  ramified  the  numerous  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
cranial  integuments. 

Action,  The  occipital  portion  is  a  tensor  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis, 
which  when  stretched  affords  a  fixed  point  for  the  frontal  portion.  This 
latter  raises  the  upper  half  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  elevates  the  eye- 
brows and  the  skin  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  has  a  great  effect  in  the  ex- 
pression of  emotions  of  delight.  This  muscle  produces  the  transverse 
wrinkles  on  the  forehead,  which  give  to  the  countenance  of  individuals  who 
are  habitually  gay,  a  peculiar  expression,  that  is  often  imitated  by  painters. 
These  transverse  wrinkles  do  not  extend  over  the  triangular  interval,  which 
separates  the  two  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscle  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

The  occijato-frontalis  must  be  regarded  as  an  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelids ; 
it  is  blended  with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
klnal  muscles  with  the  orbicularis  oris.  In  this  respect  the  occipito-frontalis 
is  assisted  by  the  levator  palpebrss  superioris,  and  antagonised  by  the  corru- 
gator  supercilii  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Can  this  muscle  erect  the 
hairs  on  the  head  ?  It  is  certain  that  it  can  move  the  entire  hairy  scalp,  for 
many  individuals  are  able  to  do  this  at  will ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ex- 
pression, Ae  hairs  stand  on  end,  as  regards  man,  is  merely  figurative,  and  is 
derived  from  what  occurs  in  the  lower  animals,  in  which  this  erection  of  the 
hair  is  very  manifest  Perhaps,  however,  the  skin  itself  may  produce  this 
effect  by  the  same  mechanism  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  goose  skin. 

The  Aurundar  Muscles. 

Dissection,  Be  very  careful  in  dissecting  the  superior  and  anterior  auri- 
cular muscles,  which  are  extremely  thin,  and  consist  only  of  a  few  colourless 
fibres.  To  render  them  as  tense  and  prominent  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  ear  away  from  the  muscle  to  be  examined. 

All  these  muscles  are  rudimentary  in  man,  in  whom  the  external  ear  is 
almost  immoveable.  They  may  all  be  considered  as  dilators  of  the  audi- 
tory meatus,  to  which  there  is  no  constrictor  or  sphincter  in  the  human  sub- 
ject :  certain  animals,  however,  possessing  a  very  delicate  sense  of  hearing, 
have  constrictor  muscles,  which  draw  together  and  move  the  different  pieces 
forming  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  this  canal. 

The  auricular  muscles  are  three  in  number :  a  superior,  an  anterior,  and  a 
posterior. 

7%e  Auricularis  Superior. 

This  muscle,  which  is  extremely  thin  and  of  a  triangular  form  (h',fig,  113.), 
occupies  the  temporal  fossa.  It  arises  from  the  external  border  of  the  epicra- 
nial aponeurosis,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  dependence ;  from  this  origin  its 
fibres  converge,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  concha.  It  is 
covered  by  the  skin,  and  lies  upon  the  temporal  fascia. 

Action,     To  ridse  the  ear  (attollens  auriculam,  Alhiniui). 

The  Aurictdaris  Anterior. 

This  muscle  (c\  Jig.  1 13. )  is  still  thinner  and  less  marked  than  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is  also  triangular,  and  carises  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  the  cellular  tissue  covering  the  zygomatic 
region ;  the  fibres  converge  from  their  origin,  and  are  inserted  into  the  front 
of  the  helix.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  and  lies  upon  the  temporal  fascia, 
firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  temporal  artery  and  vein. 

Action,  To  draw  the  auricle  forwards  and  upwards  (anterior  auriculs* 
AUnnus"). 
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The  Auricidaris  Posterior, 

This  mnscle  (d\  'fig.  113.)  is  much  more  decidedly  marked  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  composed  of  two  or  three  distinct  fleshy  fasciculi  (tres  retrahenuis 
aaricalam,  Albinua),  which  extend  from  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process,  and 
sometimes  also  from  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  concha. 

Action.    To  draw  the  aoricle  backwards. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FACE. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  arranged  in  groups  around  its  several  openings* 
and  may  be  classed  either  as  dilators  or  constrictors.  The  nostrils  alone  have 
no  constrictors. 

The  eyelids  must  be  opened  and  closed  entire,  without  the  production  of 
any  folds ;  the  nostrils  must  remain  constantly  open,  for  the  skin  around  these 
orifices  has  within  it  a  corresponding  lamina  of  cartilage,  which  gives  it  the 
necessary  tension,  strength,  and  elasticity,  and  into  which  the  muscles  are  in- 
serted. There  is  no  such  arrangement  at  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  the  muscles 
being  there  inserted  into  other  muscles. 

From  the  three  openings  around  which  the  muscles  of  the  &ce  are  grouped, 
these  may  be  arranged  into  three  distinct  regions,  vix.  the  palpebral,  £e  nasal, 
and  the  buccaL 

Muscles  of  the  Palpebral  Region. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  —  Superciliaris.  —  Levator  palpebra  superioris. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyelids  are  divided  into  constrictors  and  dilators.  There 
is  one  constrictor,  vix.  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  to  which  the  corrogator 
supercilii  is  an  accessory ;  there  is  also  one  elevator,  viz.  the  levator  palpebrs 
superioris. 

The  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. 

Dissection.  Make  an  elliptical  incision  through  the  skin  round  the  base  of 
the  orbit ;  dissect  successively  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  muscle,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  adherent  towards  tiie  free  border  of  each  eyelid.  It  is  of 
more  importance  here,  than  in  any  other  situation,  to  dissect  the  skin  parallel 
to  the  fleshy  fibres.  When  the  external  surfiBM^e  of  the  mnscle  has  been  studied, 
detach  it  carefully  from  the  subjacent  parts,  and  reflect  it  inwards. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  {e^^Jig.  113.)  forms  an  elliptical  zone  of  variable 
size  round  the  eyelids,  and  also  an  extremely  thin  layer  upon  them.  It  is  a 
sphincter,  and,  like  all  muscles  of  this  kind,  is  composed  of  circular  fibres;  but, 
as  a  special  exception,  it  is  also  provided  with  a  remarkable  tendon  of  origin, 
named  the  straight  tendon  of  the  orbicularis:  this  is  about  two  lines  in  length,  and 
half  a  line  in  breadth,  arises  from  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
anteriorly  to  the  lachrymal  groove,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
where  it  divides  into  two  unequal  parts,  an  upper  and  smaller,  and  a  lower 
more  capacious;  sometimes  it  corresponds  entirely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sac 
At  first  it  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  but  is  then  twist^  upon  itself 
so  as  to  present  one  surface  upwards  and  another  downwards.  Opposite  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eyelids,  this  tendon,  which  is  also  called  the  jpo^pe&ra/  Ugamad^ 
becomes  bifurcated,  and  each  division  is  attached  to  the  inner  end  of  the  cor- 
responding tarsal  cartilage ;  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tendon  a  very 
strong  aponeurotic  lamina  is  given  off,  and  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  lachiyinal 
sac — this  is  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Fleshy  fibres 
proceed  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  and  fh>m  the  borders  of  the 
stndght  tendon,  and  also  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  reflected  tendon ;  but 
the  greater  number  arise  by  well-marked  tendinous  prolongations  from  tbe 
external  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  ascendmg  process  of  the 
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saperior  maxilla,  and  fiom  the  internal  and  lower  third  of  the  base  of  the  orbit. 
From  these  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  outwards,  diyiding  into  two  halves, 
an  upper,  which  describes  concentric  curves  with  the  concavity  directed  down- 
wards, and  a  lower  also  describing  concentric  curves,  but  with  the  concavity 
directed  upwards  (duo  palpebrarum  musculi,  Vesaliiui),  Each  of  these  halves 
is  subdivided  into  two  sets  of  fibres,  an  external  set  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  orbit,  and  an  internal  or  palpebral  belonging  to  each  eyelid :  hence  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Riolanus  between  the  orbicmaris  and  the  cUiaris  or  pcU- 
pdnralis  muscles.  The  external  fibres  (forming  the  orbicular  portion)  describe 
a  complete  ellipse.  I  have  never  met  with  the  fibrous  intersection  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  eye,  mentioned  by  some  anatomists.  The  palpebral  or  ciliary 
fibres,  forming  the  proper  palpebral  portion,  arise  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
tendon,  and  describe  concentric  arcs,  which  are  united  on  the  outside  at  an 
acute  angle  to  a  cellular  raphe. 

BelatioHs.  The  orbicular  portion  is  closely  united  to  the  skin  by  means  of 
a  fibrous  and  adipose  tissue,  which  is  very  compact  over  the  upper,  and  loose 
over  the  lower,  portion  of  the  muscle ;  it  is  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids by  a  serous  cellular  tissue,  remarkably  susceptible  of  infiltration.  It  covers 
the  lachrymal  sac,  the  corrugator  supercilii  muscle,  the  orbital  arch,  the  maxillary 
bone,  the  temporal  muscle,  and  the  superior  attachments  of  the  zygomaticus 
major,  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi,  and  of  the  levator  laj)ii  supe- 
rioris. 

It  is  separated  from  the  conjunctiva  by  a  fibrous  membrane  and  the  tarsal 
cartilages.  Its  circumference  is  blended  with  the  pyramidalis  nasi  on  the 
inside,  with  the  occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  above,  but  is  free  below ; 
occasionally  it  gives  off  a  few  fibres  from  its  outer  border,  some  of  which  form 
the  zygomaticus  minor,  and  others  of  a  paler  colour  terminate  in  the  skin. 

Actions,  The  orbicularis  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  sphincters, 
that  is  to  say,  the  circular  fibres,  of  which  it  is  composed,  contract  towards  the 
centre  ;  but  as  the  fleshy  fibres  have  their  fixed  point  at  the  straight  tendon, 
and  still  more  at  the  internal  insertions,  it  follows  that  during  the  contraction 
of  this  muscle  it  is  thrown  in  some  measure  inwards,  and  by  it  the  integu- 
ments of  the  forehead,  the  temple,  and  the  cheek,  are  drawn  towards  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  intimate  adhesion  between  the  skin  and  the  upper  half 
of  the  muscle  expUuns  why,  during  its  contraction,  that  part  is  rendered  more 
apparent  beneath  the  skin  than  the  lower.  The  palpebral  portion  contracts 
independently  of  the  orbicular,  a  fact  that  confirms  the  distinction  made  by 
fiiolanos.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  contraction  of  this  palpebral  portion,  or  palpe- 
braUs  mtMcfe  properly  so  called,  is  habitually  involuntary,  whilst  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicular  portion  is  subject  to  the  will.  The  palpebral  fibres  are  pale, 
and  resemble  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  alimentary  organs  * ;  the  orbicular  fibres 
are  red,  like  those  of  the  muscles  of  animal  life.  When  the  palpebral  fibres 
contract,  they  do  not  produce  the  occlusion  of  the  eye,  by  a  concentric  ap- 
proximation of  the  fibres,  but  by  bringing  together  the  free  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, the  only  method  permitted  by  the  tarsal  cartilages.  The  curve  described 
by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  lower  being  smaller  than  that  formed  by  those 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  it  follows  that  the  closing  of  the  eyes  depends  principally 
upon  the  latter. 

TTie  Superdliaris, 

Dissection,  Make  a  vertical  incision  in  the  median  line  between  the  frontal 
muscles;  turn  back  carefully  the  frontal  and  the  orbicularis  muscles  from 
within  outwards. 

The  superdliaris  (corrugator  supercilii,  Albinus,  a\  Jig,  114.),  is  a  narrow 
and  tolerably  thick  fasciculus,  generally  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  orbicularis, 
and  situated  along  the  superciliary  arch,  with  the  direction  of  which  it  corre- 

*  See  note  *.  p.  309. 
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spondfl.  It  ariies  by  one,  often  by  two  or  three  portions  firom  the  internal 
portion  of  this  arch ;  proceeds  npwsj^  and  outwards,  describing  a  slight  curve, 
haying  its  concavitjr  downwards^  and  is  blended  with  the  orlncularis  palpe- 
brarum at  about  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  orbit  From  thia  arrangement 
Albinus  described  it  as  a  root  of  the  orbicularis.  According  to  some  authors  it 
terminates  in  the  skin  of  the  eyebrow  (cutaneo-surcilier,  Dunuu);  but  I  have 
always  found  it  attached  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  orbicularis  muscle. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  pyrainidalis  nasi,  the  orbicularis  palpebramm, 
and  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  it  covers  the  os  frontis,  tiie  supra-orbital  and 
firontal  arteries,  and  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

Antion,  This  muscle  corrugates  the  eyebrow,  and  draws  it  downwards  and 
inwards.  It  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  expression  of 
grief.  The  repeated  contraction  of  these  mnsdes  in  irascible  individuals  gives 
a  character  of  severity  to  the  countenance,  from  the  constant  approximation  of 
the  eyebrows,  and  the  permanence  of  the  verdcal  wrinkles  formed  between 
them. 

The  Levator  Palpebra  SuperiorU. 

Dissection,  Remove  the  roof  of  the  orbit  by  two  cuts  with  a  saw,  meeting  at 
an  acute  angle  opposite  the  foramen  opticum ;  detach  tibe  bone  with  care,  so  as 
to  leave  the  periosteum  untouched;  cut  the  periosteum  from  before  baek- 
wards,  and  separate  the  frontal  nerve  which  passes  above  and  parallel  to  the 
muscle,  which  may  then  be  separated  careftdly  from  the  superior  rectus  mnsde 
of  the  eye. 

The  levator  palpebra  superioris  (see  description  of  the  eyelids)  is  an  elongated, 
flat,  triangular,  and  very  thin  musde,  placed  in  the  orbital  cavity,  directed 
horizontally  from  behind  forwards,  and  curved  at  its  anterior  extremity,  so 
as  to  form  a  concavity  directed  downwards.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  immediately  above  the  optic  foramen, 
and  from  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  inserted  into  the  u|^r  border  of 
the  tarsal  cartilage.  Its  sphenoidal  origin  consists  of  a  small  tendon,  and 
its  attachment  to  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  is  a  fibrous  ring  conmion  to 
all  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  From  these  points  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  for- 
wards, forming  a  broad  thin  bundle,  increasing  in  width  «nd  diminishing  in 
thickness  towards  its  tarsal  insertion,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  brood 
aponeurosis. 

Relations.  Covered  by  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  fh)m  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  covered  also  by  some  adipose 
tissue  and  by  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  upper  eyelid,  it  covers  the  superior 
rectus  of  the  eye  and  the  conjunctiva. 

Action,  It  raises  the  upper  eyelid.  Its  reflection  over  the  globe  of  the  eje 
explains  that  peculiar  motion  of  the  eyelid  by  which  its  upper  edge  is  buried 
below  the  orbital  arch.  The  relaxation  of  this  muscle  suffices  for  the  de- 
pression of  the  upper  eyelid  in  passive  closure  of  the  eyes,  while  the  active 
occlusion  depends  on  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis. 

There  is  no  analogous  muscle  for  the  lower  eyelid,  which  scarcely  concurs 
either  in  opening  or  shutting  the  eyes. 

NASAL  REGION. 

The  pyramidalis  nasi,  —  Levator  labii  superioris  aleeque  nasi,  —  TransversaliSi  or 
triangularis,  nasi.  —  Depressor  alee  nasi,  —  N<iso4abialis, 

The  muscles  of  this  region  are  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  the  levator  labii  fior 
perioris  alseque  nasi,  the  transversalis  or  triangularis  nasi,  the  depressor  ato 
nasi,  or  myrtiformis,  and  the  naso-labialis  of  Albinus. 

The  Pyramidalis  Nasi. 

Dissection.     Trace  down  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  the  internal  fibres  o( 
the  occipito-frontalis,  directing  the  acil^l  parallel  to  these  fibres,  which  have 
a  vertical  coarse. 
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The  g^franddalis  tuui  (/,  fif,  1 13.)  is  a  prolongation  of  the  internal  fibres 
of  die  occipito-firontalis,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  (fron- 
talis pars  per  dorsum  nasi  ducta,  Euatackius).  It  lies  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  <m  each  side  of  the  median  Ihie.  It  is  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellnlar  tissue.  It  is  narrower  at  its  origin 
than  at  its  termination,  which  takes  place  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transverse 
mascle  of  the  nose. 

RekUions.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  to  which  it  closely  adheres,  especially 
bdow,  and  it  covers  the  nasal  bones  and  lateral  cartilages. 

AcHoiL,  This  small  muscle  has  been  regarded  as  an  elevator  of  the  ala,  and 
eoDseqnently  a  dilator  of  the  nose ;  but  I  believe  it  rather  acts  in  depressing 
^e  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  and  the  skin  between  the  eyebrows.  In  this 
respect  it  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  expression  of  Uie  countenance. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  AUsque  Nasi. 

Dissection,  Make  a  vertical  or  somewhat  oblique  incision  from  the  ascending 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla  to  the  upper  lip.  Reflect  outwards  the  inner 
and  lower  part  of  the  orbicularis  musde. 

This  muscle  (s'tfig*  113.)  is  thin,  triangular,  and  divided  into  two  portions 
below.  It  extends  from  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  to  the 
ala  of  tiie  nose  and  the  upper  lip.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  extremity  from  the 
internal  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  immediately  below  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  passes  obliquely  downward  and  outwards,  be- 
comes much  broader,  and  is  inserted  partly  into  the  cartilage  of  the  ala  of  the 
nose,  or  rather  into  the  very  dense  skin  which  covers  it,  and  partly  into  the 
orbicalaris  oris,  or  rather  into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip.  Tlie  cutaneous  portion 
of  this  muscle  is  distinguished  by  its  paleness,  compared  with  the  red  colour  of 
thereat 

Bdatiens,  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum ;  and  it  covers  tiie  ascending  process  of  tiie  superior  maxilla,  and 
the  transverse  muscle  of  the  nose.  » 

Action,  It  elevates  both  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  the  upper  lip.  1  consider  it 
the  most  important  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  nose,  because  the  elevation  of  the 
alsB  dilates  the  nostrils,  and  thus  idds  most  essentially  in  cases  of  impeded 
respiration.  It  is  a  respiratory  muscle  of  the  flice»  and  has  also  great  influence 
over  the  countenance,  producmg  the  expression  of  contempt.  Its  action  upon 
the  upper  lip  is  of  much  less  importance  than  that  upon  the  nose. 

77ie  TransversaliSf  or  Triangularis^  Nasi. 

Dissection.  Remove  with  great  care  the  skin  covering  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and 
then  follow  this  muscle  below  the  mner  edge  of  the  common  elevator ;  or,  what 
is  better,  remove  all  the  soft  parts  covering  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  dissect  the 
muscle  from  its  deep  surface. 

The  transversalis  nasi  (compressor  narium,  h',figs.  113,  114.),  which  I  regard 
as  a  dependence  of  the  mascle  next  to  be  described,  is  a  small  and  very  thin 
triangular  muscle,  stretching  from  the  inner  part  of  the  canine  fossa  to  the 
bridge  of  the  nose.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  extremity  from  the  canine  fossa, 
passes  forwards,  enlarging  as  it  proceeds  along  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  ter- 
minates by  a  very  thin  a|)oneuro8is,  which  is  blended  in  the  median  line  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  tiie  pyramidalls.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin, 
to  which  it  closely  adheres,  and  by  the  common  elevator;  and  it  covers 
the  cartilage  of  the  ala,  and  a  small  part  of  the  superior  lateral  cartilage  of  the 
nose. 

Action,  The  action  of  this  small  muscle  is  not  yet  well  determined.  Some 
have  agreed  with  Riolanus  in  considering  it  a  dilator  (qui  alam  naxU  d^]l».\al 
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sine  elevatione  nasi,  Riolanua) ;  others  think  with  Spigelius  and  Albmus  that 
it  is  a  constrictor  of  the  nose  (primi  paris  constringentimn  alas,  Spiffelius; 
compressor  naris,  AUnnus).  It  is  probable  that  its  action  varies  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  ala :  if  this  be  concave  ontwards,  it  is  a  dilator ;  if  conyez 
outwards,  it  is  a  constrictor.     Its  action  is  very  slight 

TTie  Depressor  Ake  Nasi,  or  Myrtiformis* 

Dissection,  Evert  the  upper  lip,  and  remove  the  mucous  membrane  on  each 
side  of  the  fhenum.  The  two  m3rTtiformes  may  then  be  separated  by  a  vertical 
incision  in  the  median  line.  It  wiU  be  apparent  that  the  myrtiformis  and 
transversalis  form  only  one  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  alveolar  border 
near  the  lateral  incisor,  the  canine  and  the  anterior  bicuspid  teeth,  and  is  dis- 
tributed  to  the  orbicularis  oris,  the  alse,  and  the  septum  of  the  nose. 

This  muscle  (t',  fig.  114.)  is  short  and  radiated,  and  arises  by  a  narrow  ex- 
tremity from  the  incisive  or  myrtiform  fossa  of  the  superior  mayillft^  opposite 
the  canine  and  two  incisor  teeth  (incisif  moyen.  Window),  Its  fibres  diverge 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  are  inserted  thus :  the  lower  or  descending,  behind 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  upper  or  ascending,  into 
the  ala  and  septum  of  the  nose.  Its  upper  border  is  not  distinct  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  transversalis.  Chaussier,  on  account  of  its  termination  in 
the  upper  lip,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  origins  of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  by  the  orbicularis 
oris  and  the  conmion  elevator,  and  it  lies  upon  the  maxillary  bone.  It  is 
continuous,  without  any  line  of  demarcation,  with  the  transversalis  nasi  The 
inner  border  of  the  muscle  of  one  side  is  separated  from  that  of  the  other  by 
an  interval,  corresponding  to  the  frienum  of  the  upper  lip. 

Action,  It  depresses  &e  ala  of  the  nose,  and  has  aLso  been  considered  a 
depressor  of  the  upper  lip  (depressor  labii  superioris*,  Cowper),  I  regard  it 
ratiher  as  an  elevator  of  that  lip. 

The  Naso-lahialis  of  Alhinus, 

This  consists  of  a  fasciculus  which  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  in  many 
subjects,  it  arises  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
passes  horizontally  backwards,  is  then  reflected  downwards,  and  terminates 
like  the  preceding  in  the  orbicularis,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  root 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  LABIAL  REGION. 

The  orbictdaris  oris,  —  Buccinator.  —  Levator  labii  superioris,  —  Ckminus,— 
Zygomatici,  major  et  minor, —  Triangidaris,  —  Qttadratus  mentL — Levator 
kUni  superioris.  — Movements  of  the  lips  and  those  of  the  face. 

No  region  has  so  many  muscles  as  the  orifice  of  the  mouth :  seventeen,  nine- 
teen, and  often  twenty-one  muscles  are  grouped  round  it,  viz.  the  orbicularis 
oris,  the  common  elevators  of  the  alse  and  lip  already  described,  the  proper 
elevators  of  the  lip,  the  great  zygomatics,  the  canine,  the  buccinators,  the 
triangulares,  the  quadrati  or  the  levatores  menti,  and  often  two  muscles  on 
each  side,  viz.  the  risorius  of  Santorini,  and  the  small  zygomatic 

The  Orbicularis  Oris* 

Dissection,  Make  an  elliptical  incision  round  the  opening  of  the  month, 
and  dissect  back  the  skin  with  great  care,  the  mouth  being  previously  dis- 
tended by  the  introduction  of  tow  between  the  lips  and  alveolar  borders. 

The  orbicularis  oris  {V  l\  figs,  113  and  114.),  is  the  sphincter  of  the  orifice 
of  the  mouth ;  it  is  essentially  the  constituent  muscle  of  liie  lips,  occupying  the 
entire  space  between  the  free  edge  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  nose,  and  the  free 
edge  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  transverse  furrow  above  the  chin. 

We  shall  consider,  with  Winslow,  the  orbicularis  to  be  composed  of  two 

*  Depressor  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  of  other  writers. 
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halves,  each  constitated  by  a  demi-zone,  of  semi*elliptical  concentric  fibres, 
terminating  on  either  side  at  the  commissures  of  the  lips.  These  fibres,  which 
are  all  fleshy,  do  not  become  continuous  opposite  the  commissures  of  the  lips ; 
bat  only  intersect  each  other,  those  of  the  upper  half  being  continuous  with 
the  lower  fibres  of  the  buccinator,  and  those  of  the  lower  half  with  the  upper 
fibres  of  the  same  muscle. 

The  thickness  of  the  two  halves  varies  in  different  individuals,  particularly 
around  the  free  borders  of  the  lips,  where  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscle  are  some- 
what everted.  In  the  negro  this  is  very  remarkable.  The  thickness  of  the 
lips  depending  upon  this  circumstance  must  be  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  the  effect  of  a  scrofulous  habit. 

RekUions.  These  muscles  are  covered  by  the  skin,  to  which  they  adhere 
intimately,  and  hence  the  facility  of  bringing  together  the  entire  depth  of  the 
surface  of  wounds  in  the  lips,  by  retentive  applications  to  the  skin  only.  They 
cover  the  mucous  membrane,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  the  labial  glands, 
the  coronary  vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  nervous  filaments.  Their  outer 
circumference  receives  all  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  lips,  which  terminate  in 
these  as  in  a  common  centre.  Their  inner  circumference  circumscribes  the 
opening  of  the  mouth.  The  differences  in  the  dimensions  of  this  opening 
occasion  the  varieties  observed  in  the  size  of  the  mouth,  but  the  capacity  of 
the  buccal  cavity  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  these  variations. 

Actions,  These  are  exceedingly  various,  and  may  be  studied  as  connected 
with  the  closing  of  the  mouth,  with  the  prehension  of  aliments  by  suction, 
with  the  playing  upon  wind  instruments,  and  with  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance.    I  shall  here  only  notice  the  shutting  of  the  mouth. 

This  may  be  accomplished  simply  by  the  approximation  of  the  jaws,  which 
is  followed  by  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  lips.  In  active  occlusion,  or  that 
dependent  on  the  orbicularis,  two  things  may  happen — either  the  lips  may  be 
closely  drawn  against  the  teeth,  and  their  free  edges  applied  to  each  otiier, 
or  they  may  be  pushed  forwards  and  puckered ;  in  the  latter  case  the  buccal 
opening,  which  is  usually  represented  by  a  transverse  line,  resembles  a  circular 
or  rather  a  lozenge*  shaped  orifice. 

The  Buccinator. 

Dissection.  Distend  the  cheeks  by  stuffing  the  mouth  with  tow ;  make  a 
transverse  incbion  through  the  skin  from  the  commissure  of  the  lips  to  the 
masseter  muscle,  and  dissect  back  the  flaps :  in  order  to  gain  a  good  view  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  turn  downwards  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the 
masseter,  and  then  divide  with  the  saw  the  inferior  maxilla  in  front  of  the 
ramus. 

The  buccinator  (^fig.  113.,  and  b,  figs,  11 4.  and  147*)  is  the  proper  muscle 
of  the  cheek ;  it  is  broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral.  It  is  attached 
(ibove  to  the  external  surface  of  the  superior  alveolar  arch,  along  the  space  be- 
tween the  first  great  molar  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla ;  below,  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  inferior  alveolar  arch,  or  rather  to  that  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw  which  corresponds  with  the  last  two  great 
molars ;  and  behind,  to  an  aponeurosis  existing  between  this  muscle  and  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (see  ^^.147).  This  aponeurosis,  to 
which  the  name  of  buccinato-pharyngeal  has  been  given  {pterygo-maxiUary 
ligament),  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  internal  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  th»»se 
different  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  forwards,  the  upper  somewhat 
obliquely  downwards,  the  lower  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  middle  fibres  hori- 
zonUdly.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  fibres  intersect  each  other 
opposite  the  commissure  of  the  lips ;  from  which  points  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
muscle  proceed  to  terminate  in  the  upper  half  of  the  orbicularis,  while  the 
upper  fibres  end  in  the  lower  half  of  the  same  muscle. 
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RdatioM.  It  is  situated  deeply  beliind,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  masseter,  and  a  small  part  of  the  temporal  muscle ;  from  all 
these  parts,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  considerable  quantity  c^  adipose 
tissue,  and  by  a  mass  of  ftX  which  exists  even  in  the  most  emaciated  indivi- 
duals. More  anteriorly  it  is  covered  by  the  zygomaticus  nugor  and  the  zygo- 
maticus  minor,  and  the  risorius  of  Santorini,  where  the  two  latter  exist ;  and  at 
the  commissure  it  is  covered  by  the  canine  muscle  (leuator  anguU  oris)  and  the 
triangularis.  The  Stenonian  duct  runs  along  this  muscle  before  passing  through 
it ;  the  buccal  nerves  and  the  branches  of  the  transverse  &cial  artery  lie  pa- 
rallel to  its  fibres ;  the  external  maxillary  (i.  e.  the  facial)  artery  and  vein  pass 
perpendicularly  across  it  near  the  commissure.  A  peculiar  aponeurosis,  cabled 
the  buccal  fascia,  is  closely  united  to  it,  and  intervenes  between  it  and  all  these 
parts.  It  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  dense  layer  of  the  buccal  mucous  glands. 

Action,  It  is  the  most  direct  antagonist  of  the  orbicularis.  When  the  cheeks 
are  not  distended,  its  contraction  elongates  the  opening  of  the  mouth  trans- 
versely,  and  consequently  renders  the  lips  tense,  and  produces  a  vertical  fold 
upon  the  skin  of  the  cheek.  This  fold  becomes  permanent  in  the  aged,  and 
constitutes  one  of  their  most  prominent  wrinkles. 

When  the  cheeks  are  distended  by  air,  or  any  other  substance,  the  buccinator 
becomes  curved  instead  of  flat,  and  acquires  all  the  properties  of  the  former 
chiss  of  muscles.  Thus  the  first  effect  of  its  contraction  is,  that  its  fibres  be- 
come straight,  or  have  a  tendency  to  become  so ;  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid 
bodies,  are  then  expelled  from  the  mouth — rapidly,  if  the  orbicularis  offer  no 
obstacle,  and  gradually,  should  that  muscle  contract.  The  buccinator  there- 
fore fulfils  an  important  office  in  performances  upon  wind  instruments ;  and 
hence  its  name  (huccinare^  to  sound  the  trumpet).  In  mastication  it  is  of  no 
less  importance,  since  it  pushes  the  food  between  the  teeth,  and  expels  it  from 
the  sort  of  groove  existing  between  the  cheeks  and  the  alveolar  arches. 

The  Levator  Lahii  Superioris, 

Dissection,  Reflect  the  lower  half  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  upwards,  and 
dissect  with  care  the  lower  extremity  of  the  muscle  alx>ut  to  be  described,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  skin.  It  can  be  best  studied  from  the  inner  surface. 

This  muscle  (c',  fig,  1 14.)  is  thin  and  quadrilateral.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
same  plane  as  the  common  elevator,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  continuation, 
and  extends  from  the  base  of  the  orbit  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip. 

It  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  common  elevator :  fh)m  tlus  origin,  which  is  sometunes 
bifid,  the  fibres  converge  downwards  and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  successively 
into  the  skin,  probably  into  the  bulbs  of  the  hairs,  as  in  animalf^  which  have 
moustaches ;  so  that  this  muscle  would  deserve  the  name  otmoustachie^  which  is 
given  by  some  anatomists  to  the  naso-labial  of  Albinus. 

Relations,  Its  two  upper  thirds  are  deeply  seated ;  its  lower  third  adheres 
closely  to  the  skin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  deeply  seated  at  one  of  their  extremities,  and  terminate  by  the  other 
in  the  skin.  It  is  covered  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  skin,  and 
it  covers  the  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerves,  as  they  escape  fh>m  the  infra- 
orbital canal.  It  is  also  in  relation  with  the  canine  muscle,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  with  the  transversalis  nasi,  and  with 
the  orbicularis  oris,  being  interposed  between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  skin. 

Action,  It  raises  the  upper  lip,  and  draws  it  a  little  outwards. 

The  Caninus, 

Dissection.  Merely  reflect  the  levator  labii  superioris. 

The  canine  muscle  (levator  anguli  oris,  AU>inu8^  d,  fig,  114.),  so  named  firom 
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iti  origin,  arises  from  the  canine  fossa  by  a  broad  attachment,  from  which  it 
proceeds  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  diminishing  in  size,  and  becoming 
gndnally  more  superficial,  to  the  commissure  of  the  Ups,  where  it  terminates 
by  uniting  with  the  zygomaticus  major,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the 
triangularis  oris.  We  otten.  find  some  accessory  fibres  arising  from  this  muscle, 
and  attached  to  the  skin  opposite  the  commissure. 

ReUuions,  Above,  it  is  concealed  by  the  levator  labii  snperioris  and  the 
inflra-orbitary  vessels  and  nerves ;  below,  it  is  quite  superficial,  being  only 
covered  by  the  skin.  It  covers  the  superior  maxilla,  the  buccinator,  and  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane. 

Action,  It  raises  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  from  its  oblique  position  draws 
it  inwards. 

The  ZygofiuUici  Major  et  Minor. 

DigsectUm.  Make  an  oblique  incision  from  the  malar  bone  to  the  commis- 
sure of  the  lip,  and  remove  carefully  from  the  great  zygomatic  the  fsitty  tissue 
which  surrounds  it. 

TTte  Zygomaticus  Major. 

This  muscle  (ni\Jig.  113.)  is  a  cylindrical  fleshy  ^Etsciculus  extending  from 
the  malar  bone  to  the  commissure  of  the  lip.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres 
fimn  the  entire  length  of  a  horizontal  furrow  situated  above  the  lower  edge 
of  the  malar  bone.  The  fleshy  fibres  approach  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
fiuciculos,  which  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  towards  the  commis- 
sure, where  it  is  closely  united  to  the  canine  muscle,  and,  like  it,  is  continuous 
with  the  triangularis  or  depressor  anguli  oris. 

BekUums.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin  from  which  it  is  separated  above  by 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  below  by  a  large  quantity  of  adipose  tissue ; 
it  covers  the  malar  bone,  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  a  great  col- 
lection of  f^t,  and  the  labial  vein. 

Action.  It  draws  the  angle  of  the  mouth  upwards  and  outwards ;  by  carrying 
the  commissure  upwards  it  assists  the  canine  muscle,  but  in  drawing  it  out- 
wards it  antagonises  the  same.  When  the  zygomatic  and  canine  contract 
together,  the  commissure  is  draiKnn  directly  upwards. 

T%e  Zygomaticus  Minor. 

This  small  muscle  (n\Jig.  1 13.),  which  is  often  wanting,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  dependence  of  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip.  It  arises  from  the  malar 
bone  above  the  great  zygomatic,  passes  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  levator  labii  superioris,  with  which  it  is  blended.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  this  muscle  enlarged  by  fasciculi  given  off  from  the  outer  and 
lower  circumference  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  covered 
by  the  skin  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  and  it  covers  the  canine  muscle 
and  the  labial  vein. 

Action.  It  asasts  the  common  elevator  in  raising  the  upper  lip  and  drawing 
it  somewhat  outwards. 

77ie  TriangulariSf  or  Depressor  Anguli  Oris. 

Dissection.  Make  a  vertical  incision  of  the  skin,  from  the  commissure  of 
the  lips  to  the  base  of  the  jaw ;  then  fbllow  the  course  of  the  muscular  fibres  as 
they  are  successively  exposed. 

This  muscle  (</,^.  113.)  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  as  its  name  implies,  and 
belongs  to  the  inferior  maxillary  region.  It  arises  by  a  broad  base  within, 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  on  the  side  of  the  median  line. 
and  sometimes  from  the  median  line  itself ;  and  without,  from  the  external 
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oblique  line :  from  these  points  the  fibres  pass  in  different  directions,  the  ex- 
ternal almost  Terticallv  upwards,  the  internal  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards 
(the  obliquity  increasmg  as  we  proceed  inwards),  and  describing  a  curfe  with 
the  concavity  looking  inwards.  All  these  fibres  are  concentrated  into  a  narrow 
and  thick  fasciculus,  which  terminates  at  the  commissure  on  a  plane  anterior 
to  the  fibres  of  the  buccinator  and  the  orbicularis  oris,  being  evidently  con- 
tinuous with  the  canine  and  the  great  zygomatic. 

Beiations.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which  it  is  clearly  discernible, 
and  it  covers  the  quadratus  menti,  the  platysma,  and  the  buccinator.  Some 
colourless  fibres  which  intersect  those  of  the  quadratus  at  a  right  angle,  and 
moreover  follow  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  triangularis,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  dependence  of  that  muscle,  to  the  inside  of  which  they  are  litaated. 
They  terminate  in  the  skin,  like  those  of  the  quadratus. 

Action.  It  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  thus  antagonising  the  canine 
muscle  and  the  great  zygomatic,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  The  continuity 
of  these  muscles  is  so  manifest,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
single  mascle,  l)road  and  triangular  below — bLfid  above,  to  form  the  canine  and 
zygomatic — and  narrow  in  the  middle,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  commlssore. 
The  internal  fibres  of  the  triangularis,  from  their  oblique  direction,  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  canine  muscle ;  but  its  external  fibres  have  not  a 
similar  relation  to  those  of  the  zygomaticus  major. 

T%e  Quddratits  Mentis  or  Depressor  Lahii  Inferioris, 

Dissection,  Dissect  back  the  skin  covering  this  muscle,  cutting  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards. 

The  quadratus  menti  ip'f»Jig.  113. ;  q',/ig.  114.),  situated  to  the  inside  of  the 
preceding,  is  of  a  square  or  rather  lozenge  shape.  It  arises  from  the  external 
oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  continuous  with  the 
platysma,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  behind  and  sometimes  through  the  trianga- 
laris.  From  this  origin  it  proceeds  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  therefore 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  triangularis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the 
lower  lip,  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  orbicularis  oris. 
It  is  closely  united  to  the  skin,  and  covers  the  lower  jaw,  the  mental  nerve  and 
vessels,  the  lower  half  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  mascle  next  to  be  described, 
with  which  it  is  intimately  connected.  It  is  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side  by  the  prominence  of  the  chin  below,  but  is  blended  with  it 
above. 

Action.  It  depresses  the  lower  lip:  from  the  obliquity  of  this  muscle,  it  also 
draws  outwards  and  downwards  each  half  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  therefore 
stretched  transversely. 

The  Levator  Labii  Iftferioris, 

Dissection.  Evert  the  lower  lip ;  divide  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  reflec- 
tion upon  the  lip  from  the  lower  jaw,  so  as  to  expose  the  origin  of  the  muscle. 
In  order  to  show  its  cutaneous  insertion,  carefully  dissect  off  the  skin  covering 
the  chin.  As  the  muscles  of  each  side  are  blended  in  the  median  line,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  vertical  incision  from  before  backwards,  opposite  the 
symphysis,  in  order  to  separate  them. 

This  muscle  (levator  menti,  Alb.,  r\fig.  114.)  is  a  small  conoid  fasciculoS) 
which  forms  in  a  great  measure  the  prominence  of  the  chin.  It  arises  from  the 
facette  on  the  side  of  the  symphysis  menti,  opposite  the  incisor  teeth,  whence 
the  name  incisif  inferieur,  Winsbw,  which  is  also  given  to  this  muscle.  Fnmi 
this  point  the  fibres  expand  like  a  tuft,  downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  m- 
serted  into  the  skin.  It  is  red  and  fasciculated  at  its  origin  above,  but  pale« 
intermixed  with  fat,  and  not  fasciculated  below,  where  it  is  blended  on  the 
inside  with  the  opposite  muscle,  and  on  the  outside  with  the  quadratos  mentL 
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Its  apper  fibres  form  a  concavity  above,  which  partially  embraces  the  great 
circumference  of  the  lower  half  of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

Action,  It  raises  and  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  chin,  and  consequently  raises 
the  lower  lip  and  projects  it  forwards.  It  appears  somewhat  singular,  at  first, 
that  an  elevator  of  the  lip  should  be  situated  below  it. 

General  Considerations  regarding  the  Movements  of  the  LipSy  and 

those  of  the  Fa^e  in  general. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  we  shall  observe, 
1.  that  no  region  is  provided  with  so  great  a  number  of  muscles ;  2.  that  all  these 
nmscles  are  attached  to  a  bone  by  one  extremity,  whilst  the  other  is  im- 
planted into  the  skin,  or  into  other  muscles ;  3.  that  the  cutaneous  portion  of 
these  muscles  is  colourless  and  non-fasciculated,  presenting  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  involuntary  muscles  * ;  4.  that  those  portions  wMch  are  attached 
either  to  the  bone  or  to  other  muscles  have,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  characters 
of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

All  these  muscles  are  arranged  around  the  several  openings  of  the  face,  and 
consequently  they  are  either  constrictors  or  dilators ;  the  or£&ce  of  the  mouth, 
however,  is  peculiar  f  in  having  the  greater  number  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
specially  intended  for  it.  Indeed  the  orbicularis  oris,  or  sphincter  of  the  mouth, 
is  antagonised  by  the  buccinators  or  transverse  dilators ;  by  the  proper  eleva- 
tors of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  common  elevators  of  that  and  the  alse  of  the 
nose ;  by  the  depressors  of  the  lower  lip,  or  quadrati ;  by  the  elevators  of  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  viz.  the  canine  muscles,  the  zygomatici  majores,  and, 
where  they  exist,  the  zygomatici  minores,  and  the  two  risorii  of  Santorini ; 
and,  lastly,  by  the  depressors  of  the  commissure,  or  triangulares  oris. 

The  lips  fulfil  a  great  number  of  uses,  all  requiring  a  considerable  degree 
of  mobility.  They  serve  for  the  prehension  of  aliments,  for  suction,  and  for 
the  articulation  of  sounds,  whence  the  name  labial  given  to  consonants,  spe- 
cially produced  by  the  action  of  the  lips,  as  h^p^m:  they  modify  the  state  of 
the  expired  lur,  so  as  to  produce  in  it  vibrations  of  a  peculiar  character,  con- 
stituting the  act  of  whistling ;  and  in  this  respect  they  illustrate  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  glottis  :  they  assist  in  mastication  by  retaining  the  food,  and  con- 
stantly forcing  it  between  the  teeth :  they  are  also  employed,  during  perform- 
ances upon  wmd  instruments,  in  regulating  the  volume  of  the  column  of  air 
which  strikes  upon  the  body  to  be  thrown  into  vibrations.  The  mechanism  of 
their  action  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  instrument:  sometimes,  for 
example,  they  assist  in  graduating  the  rapidity  of  the  column  of  air,  by  in- 
fluencing the  orifice  through  which  it  issues,  as  occurs  in  playing  upon  the 
flute ;  and  sometimes  they  represent  vibrating  cords,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
an  instrument,  and  determining  the  different  tones  by  their  various  degrees 
of  tension.  In  this  case,  the  lips  themselves  become  the  vibrating  bodies,  and 
propagate  their  oscillations  to  other  bodies  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  in- 

*  This  similarity  is  limited,  however,  to  the  colour  and  general  aspect  of  the  two  kinds  of 
muscles ;  for  even  the  palest  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  face  are  found  to  consist  of  striated  fibres, 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  other  voluntary  muscles ;  but  the  fasciculi  into  which  they 
are  collected  are  neither  so  evident  nor  so  large. 

t  Man  greatly  exceeds  all  animals  in  the  number  of  muscles  attached  to  his  lips.  The  ape, 
which  is  reniarkable  for  the  great  mobility  of  its  physiognomy,  has,  properly  speaking,  only  one 
muscle  for  the  entire  face,  which  is  a  dependence  of  the  piatysma  (or  cutaneous  muscle) ;  there- 
fore the  play  of  its  countenance  is  confined  to  a  grimace,  which  is  always  the  same,  only  dif- 
fering in  intensity,  and  which  does  not  permit  it  to  express  different  and  even  opposite  passions, 
such  as  are  often  depicted  upon  the  human  countenance.* 


*  [The  piatysma  myoides  m  monkeys  is  certainly  extended,  as  a  single  muscle,  over  the  entire 
cheek,  and  forms  a  muscular  laver  covering  the  lateral  pouches  appended  to  the  mouth  in  some 
of  that  tribe  of  animals.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  monkeys  have  precisely  the  same  num. 
ber  of  muscles  attached  to  their  lips  as  in  the  human  subject:  they  possess,  indeed,  all  the 
fikcial  moscles  found  in  man :  and,  like  him,  they  appear  to  be  capable  of  expressing  by  changes 
in  thdr  features  a  variety  of  internal  emotions.] 
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dependently  of  the  effect  produced  in  the  instrument  from  Htd  pMsage  of  a  co- 
lumn of  air.  Examples  of  this  are  ohserved  in  playing  on  the  horn,  trmnpet,  &c. 

If  we  examine  the  muscles  of  the  face  in  connection  with  their  influence  in 
producing  emotional  expressions,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  often  almost  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  influence  of  the  will,  as,  for  example,  where  thow 
emotions  are  not  simulated;  but  that  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  their  con- 
traction is  altogether  voluntary,  as  in  those  individuals,  who  either  by  profes- 
sion or  habit  are  accustomed  to  imitate  feelings  which  they  do  not  really 
experience.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  although  the  ontwaid 
expression  of  every  passion  may  be  produced  at  will  upon  the  &ce,  yet  there 
is  always  a  great  difference  between  the  natural  emotion  and  the  fictitions 
representation. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  expressions  of  the' countenance  may  be  regarded 
as  varieties  of  two  great  types,  viz.  those  of  the  cheerful  and  those  of  the 
melancholy  emotions.  The  cheerful  emotions  are  expressed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  features,  t.  e.  their  retraction  from  the  median  line,  a  movement  that  is 
due  to  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  levatores  palpebrarum,  and  especially  to  the 
great  zygomatic  muscles.  The  melancholy  passions,  on  the  contrary,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  approach  or  concentration  of  the  features  towards  the  median 
line,  which  is  chiefly  effected  on  either  side  of  the  face  by  the  corrugator 
supercilii,  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  the  common  and  proper  elevators  of  the 
upper  lip,  the  levator  labii  inferioris,  and  the  quadratus  menti. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  skin  of  the  fiice  and  the 
fiicial  muscles,  which,  from  the  natmre  of  their  insertions,  are  in  somemeasore 
identified  with  it,  the  frequentiy  repeated  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  these 
muscles  occasions  folds  or  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  that  remain  during  the  in- 
tervals of  those  contractions  and  after  they  have  entirely  ceased.  And  thus 
the  continual  experience  of  grave  or  cheerful  emotions,  witii  tiieir  characteristic 
expressions  of  countenance,  at  length  impresses  a  peculiar  and  permanent 
stamp  upon  the  features,  so  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  closely  observing 
such  circumstances  may  in  some  degree  judge  of  the  disposition  of  an  indi- 
vidual from  an  examination  of  his  physiognomy.  This  iaihe  only  foundation 
of  the  system  of  Lavater. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  TEMPORO-MAXILLABY  REGION. 
T^  masseter  and  temporalis. 

The  muscles  of  this  region  ar^  four  in  number;  two  on  each  side,  viz.  the 
masseter  and  the  temporal. 

The  Masseter. 

Direction.  Make  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  zygoma,  and  a  vertical  one 
from  the  middle  of  this  to  the  base  of  the  jaw ;  dissect  back  the  flaps,  taking 
care  not  to  divide  the  Stenonian  duct,  which  passes  over  the  muscle.  In  order 
to  see  the  deep  surface,  saw  through  the  zygoma  in  two  places,  and  turn  it 
outwards. 

The  masseter  («,  fig.  1 13.)  is  a  short  and  very  thick  muscle,  of  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  form,  situated  upon  the  side  of  the  fjEtce. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  surface  of  the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  origifl 
from  the  zygoma  consists  of  a  very  thick  aponeurosis,  which  embraces  the 
anterior  borders  of  the  muscles,  and  is  composed  of  several  planes  of  supe^ 
imposed  fibres,  which  are  prolonged  upon  its  surface  and  in  its  substance  for  » 
considerable  distance.  The  fleshy  fibres  proceed  from  the  inferior  surfiice  and 
the  borders  of  this  aponeurosis,  obliquely  doumwards  and  backwards,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  very  strong 
tendinous  fibres.  Not  unfrequently  a  small  triangular  fasciculus  is  detached 
foprards  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  fleshy  fibres 
uiang  from  .the  posterior  portion  oi  lYic  z^^^om^  <^oTi%^x»j(ft  ^  short,  small,  and 
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almost  entirely  fleshy  bundle,  which  passes  verticaUy  downwards,  and  is  in- 
serted behind  the  preceding  into  the  external  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw. 
Lastly,  the  zygomatic  arch  being  reversed,  we  see  a  still  smaller  fleshy  &8ci- 
eolus,  arising  directly  from  its  internal  surface,  and  passing  forwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  into  the  tendon  of 
the  temporal  muscle. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  small 
ftscia,  and  sometimes  by  a  prolongation  of  the  platysma ;  behind,  it  is  covered 
\f  the  parotid  gland,  and  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  zygomaticiis 
ougor  above.  It  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  divisions  of  the  fiidal  nerve, 
the  transverse  artery  of  the  face,  and  the  Stenonian  duct  It  covers  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  the  temporal  and  the  buccinator  muscles,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  collection  of  fat.  Its  anterior  edge,  which  is  prominent 
beneath  the  skin,  has  an  important  relation  below  to  the  facial  artery,  which 
may  be  compressed  against  the  bone  immediately  in  front  of  it  The  parotid 
gland  embraces  its  posterior  border. 

Action,  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  very  powerfiiL  Its  strength  in  different 
aniwiftlg  may  be  in  some  degree  measured  by  the  size  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
and  by  the  prominence  of  the  lines  and  projections  on  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Its  momentum,  t.  e,  its  period  of  most  powerful  action,  occurs  when  the  jaws 
are  slightly  separated,  because  its  angle  of  incidence  with  regard  to  the  lever 
is  then  nearly  perpendicular.  The  general  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  masseter 
muscles,  obUquely  downwards  and  backwards,  is  highly  advantageous,  as  re- 
gards the  trituration  of  the  food,  for  during  the  contraction  of  the  two  muscles 
the  lower  jaw  is  moved  upwards  and  forwards.  This  same  obliquity  explains 
the  action  of  the  muscle  in  producing  luxation  of  the  jaw ;  for  as  its  insertion  is 
further  back  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  fibres  been  vertical,  it  follows 
that  however  slightly  the  jaws  may  be  separated,  the  condyle  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  axis  to  which  all  the  fibres  of  the  masseter  may  be  referred ;  and  when 
this  muscle  contracts,  it  increases  the  peculiar  movement  performed  by  the 
condyle  in  becoming  dislocated  forwards. 

The  Temporalis. 

ZHssection,  Having  sawn  through  and  turned  bapk  the  zygoma,  remove 
the  fascia  covering  the  temporal  region,  and  the  fat  surrounding  the  insertion 
of  the  muscle  into  the  coronoid  process.  In  order  to  gain  a  view  of  the  deep 
surface,  detach  the  muscle,  either  from  above  downwards,  by  scraping  the 
periosteum  from  the  temporal  fossa,  or  from  below  upwards,  after  having  sawn 
through  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process. 

The  temporal  muscle  (e\Jig,  1 14.)  or  crotaphyte^  so  named  because  it  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  temporal  fossa  (jcp6rra(^s,  the  temple),  is  a  broad  radiated 
muscle,  resembling  a  triangle  with  the  base  turned  upwards. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  firom 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  superficial  temporal  fascia,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
edges  and  summit  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  fleshy  fibres  all  arise  directly, 
either  from  the  temporal  fossa,  or  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fascia,  which, 
being  attached  above  to  the  entire  length  of  the  temporal  semicircular  line, 
and  below  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  is  very  tense,  and  thus 
affords  a  solid  and  very  strong  surface  of  origin.  From  these  two  parts  the 
fleshy  fibres  converge,  and  proceeding  downwards,  the  anterior  obliquely 
backwards,  the  posterior  obliquely  forwards,  and  the  middle  vertically,  form  a 
fleshy  mass  which  gradually  increases  in  thickness  until  its  fibres  are  attached, 
partly  to  the  external,  but  chiefly  to  the  internal  surface  and  borders  of  the 
termmal  aponeurosis.  The  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis,  which  are  very  strong, 
and  radiated  at  its  commencement,  are  collected  into  the  form  of  a  very  thick 
tendon,  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process,  and  called  the  coronoid  tendon.  The 
temporal  muscle,  in  its  course  from  the  temporal  fossa  to  the  coronoid  process, 
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nndergoet  a  «ait  of  reflexion  orer  the  grooTe  at  the  bue  of  the  ijvoma.  I 
tuve  often  Men  a  vcr;  (tTODg  miucDiar  bieieiiliu  uinng  flrom  the  loirn 
part  of  tiie  temporal  torn  and  the  ridge  boimding  it  below,  and  iHMttad  bj  i 
■eparate  tendon  into  the  internal  border  of  the  anterior  nirflioe  of  the  ramiu  of 

Relatioiu.  It  ii  covered  bf  the  ikio,  the  apoDenTDni  of  the  oedpito-frantalis, 
the  antenor  and  iaperior  anriculaT  mnaclei,  the  laperflcial  temponJ  arteries, 
Teini,  and  nervea,  and  more  immediately  b;  the  saperficial  temporal  ipo- 
nenriMij,  the  ijgomatic  arch,  and  the  maMetar.  It  covers  the  temporal  torn, 
tbeeitemal  pterjgoid  muscle,  a  unall  part  of  the  bacunator,  the  internal  mull- 
lar;  artery,  and  tilt  deep  temporal  leMeh.  Ita  thickneat  \a  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  tempOTal  fbasa,  and  the  ttrength  of  the  en'oiioid  proccsa. 

Arlvm.  The  itrength  of  the  temporal  mnide,  therefore,  maj  be  in  some  ie- 
gree  meatored  by  tlw  depth  of  the  temporal  IbfU,  at^  the  siie  of  the  coronoii 
process.  This  fiiet  may  bedenMmMnuedb;  an  ezaminatioa  of  these  regionein 
the  skeletoDS  of  carnivoroos  animate,  in  which  the  elevators  of  the  )o  irer  jav 
are  moat  highly  developed.  The  use  of  the  temporal  muscle,  like  that  of  the 
maneter,  is  to  elevate  the  lower  jaw,  bnt  the  mechanism  of  ita  action  is  dif- 
ferent, tn  fact,  the  masteter  raise*  the  jaw  b;  a  direct  action ;  iJie  temponl 
muscle,  OD  the  contrary,  ruks  it  by  a  sort  of  ming  motion,  acting  piincipaUj 
upon  the  back  part  of  the  coronoid  process.  In  a  word,  the  temporal  miucle 
acts  upon  the  vertical  arm  of  the  bent  lever  represented  by  the  mazilUij 
bone,  while  the  masseter,  on  the  contrary,  acts  apoo  its  horizoDtol  arm,  the 
movement  depending  on  the  action  of  the  temporal  moscle :  the  lower  ja* 
resemhlea  the  curved  lever  represented  by  the  hammer  of  a  bell. 

THE  PTERTGO-M AXILLAE!  REGION. 

The  pterygoideiu  iBleniiu.  —  The  pterygoideu*  exlenait. 
The  muscles  of  this  region  are  the  external  and  the  internal  pterygoids. 

The  Pterygoideus  Internus  vel  IWagnus. 
DuteciioK.   Separate  the  fkce  and  that  part  of  the  cranium  which  is  situated 
anterior  to  the  vertebral  column  from  the  remtunder  of  the  skull,  and  divide 
the  face  into  two  lateral  halves  by  an  antero-posterior  section. 

This  muscle  may  also  be  dissected  in  the  fbllowing  manner :  saw  through 
the  lower  jaw  TertJcully  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  ramus  ;  remove  Oie 
lygomatic  arch  ;  cut  ibrough  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  and  the  neck ' 
of  the  condyle,  and  then  disarticnlate  the  latter. 

—   - ._.         Fin.wf,  The  intenudplaygoid(a,fig.U5.)il 

~~^   .  deeply  seated  in  the  lygomatio  fossa. 

along  the  inner  snrfcce  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  (tertius  mnsculos  qui  in  ore 
latitat,  Vaaiius).    It  is  thick,  and  qui- 
\  drilateral,  and  in  its  form,  structare, 
\  and  direction,  bears  a  remarkable  re- 
j  semblance  to  the  masseter ;  hence  ^uu- 
.'  low  called  it  the  inlemai  maaeter. 
I       Atlachmentt.  It  ariaea  from  the  ptery- 
goid fossa,  from  the  haninlar  proceES,  at 
the  apex  of  the  internal  pterygoid  piste, 
and  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  pj- 
romidsl  process  of  the  palate  bone :  and 
is  inierUd  into  the  inner  snr&ce  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  Jaw.    Ita  origin  con- 
sists of  a  tendon  resembling  that  of  tlx 
',  prolonged  npon  the  internal  surface,  and  into  the  substance  of  the 
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inscle.  From  this  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  downwards,  (mtwards^  and  hack- 
ards,  to  be  inserted  by  very  strong  tendinous  laminae  into  the  lower  jaw. 
RdatUma,  On  the  inside  it  is  in  relation  with  the  external  peristaphyline 
nscle  {tensor  palati),  and  with  the  pharynx,  a  triangular  interval  existing  be- 
reen  it  and  the  latter,  occupied  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  cellular  tissue, 
»8els,  nerves,  and  the  sub-maxillary  gland :  on  the  outside  it  corresponds 
ith  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  which  it  is  separated  above  by  the 
mtal  and  lingual  nerves,  the  inferior  dental  vessels,  and  the  so-called  internal 
teral  ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 
Action,  As  this  muscle  is  inserted  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  lever  upon 
hich  it  acts,  it  has  very  great  power.  Most  of  the  remarks  already  made 
mceming  the  masseter  apply  to  this  muscle,  which  is  a  true  internal  mas- 
!ter.  It  has  only  this  peculiarity,  that  as  its  origin  is  nearer  the  median  line 
lan  that  of  the  external  masseter,  it  assists  in  producing  a  slight  lateral  move- 
ent  of  the  jaw,  which  is  very  useful  in  bruising  the  food. 

7%e  Pterygoideus  Extemus  vel  Parvus, 

DisaectUm,  This,  like  the  preceding  muscle,  may  be  exposed  by  two  opposite 
ethods. 

The  External  pterygoid  {bffig.  115.)  is  very  short,  thick,  and  conoid,  smaller 
lan  the  preceding,  and  situated  in  tiie  zygomatic  fossa,  extending  horizontally 
om  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  to  the  neck  of  the  con- 
r\e  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  arises  from  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  external 
ate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  and  from  the  facette  of  the  palatine  process,  at 
bich  it  terminates  below,  from  the  ridge  separating  the  temporal  and  zy- 
»matic  fossse,  and  from  a  spinous  process  at  the  extremity  of  this  ridge, 
tiich  appears  to  me  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  inserted  into  the  fossa  in  front  of 
e  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  border  of  the  inter- 
dcalar  cartilage.  Its  origin  consists  of  a  strong  tendon,  prolonged  into  the 
bstance  of  the  muscle.  From  this  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  horizontally 
twards  and  backwards,  forming,  at  first,  two  distinct  portions,  between  which 
e  internal  maxillary  artery  often  passes :  these  two  portions  then  converge, 
e  blended  together,  and  terminate  by  some  small  tendinous  fibres,  which  form 
e  truncated  summit  of  the  cone  represented  by  the  muscle,  and  are  attached  to 
e  neck  of  the  condyle  and  to  the  inter-articular  cartilage. 
Relations.  This  muscle  is  deeply  situated,  and  is  in  relation  on  the  outside 
th  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  temporal  muscle,  and  the  internal  maxillary 
tery ;  on  the  inside  with  the  internal  pterygoid,  and  above  with  the  upper  wall 
the  zygomatic  fossa. 

Action.  The  axis  of  the  external  pterygoid  being  directed  outwards  and 
ckwards,  and  its  origin  being  at  the  pterygoid  process,  it  may  be  readily 
lagined  that  its  contraction  will  produce  a  horizontal  motion  in  two  direc- 
»ns,  viz.  forwards  and  to  the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  the  muscle  is 
ting.  When  the  two  external  pterygoids  act  together,  the  jaw  is  carried 
rectly  forwards.  From  the  insertion  of  this  muscle  into  the  inter-articular 
rtilage,  the  latter  is  never  separated  from  the  condyle  during  these  several 
3vements.  It  is  principally  this  muscle  which  causes  displacement  of  the 
ndyle  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  and  it  is  also  the  chief 
ent  in  bruising  the  food. 


MUSCLE'S  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITIES. 

HE  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the 
loulder,  of  the  arm,  of  the  fore-arm,  and  of  the  hand. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  SHOULDER.  i! 


The  deltoideus-  —  Supra-spinatus.  —  Infra-tpinatus  and  teres  minor.  — 

Sttbtcaputaris. 


LI 

n 


I 


The  moscles  of  the  shoulder  are  the  deltoid,  the  sapra-spinatus,  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor  (which  I  regard  as  only  one  muscle),  and  the  sub- 
scapularis.    The  teres  m^jor,  generally  arranged  among  the  muscles  of  this 
region,  has  already  been  described  with  the  latissimos  dorsl,  of  which  it  may     U 
be  regarded  as  an  accessory.  ^ 

77ie  Deltoideus, 

Dissection,  Make  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  skin,  roond  the  summit 
of  the  shoulder,  extending  firom  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle  to  the  most 
distant  point  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula :  from  the  middle  of  this  incision  let 
another  be  made,  descending  vertically  half  way  down  the  humerus ;  dissect 
back  the  two  flaps,  taking  care  to  raise  at  the  same  time  a  very  thin  aponeurosis, 
which  is  closely  applied  to  the  fibres. 

The  deltoid  (JL,fig8, 106.  109.),  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
delta  A  reversed,  is  a  thick,  radiated,  triangular  muscle,  bent  in  such  a  iray 
as  to  embrace  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation  before,  on  tiie  outer  side  aod 
behind.    It  is  the  muscle  of  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

Attachments,    It  arises  from  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  from  the  external  border  of  the  acromion,  and  frcnn'the 
external  third,  i.  e.  from  the  concave  part  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  clavicle: 
it  is  inserted  into  the  deltoid  impression  on  the  humerus.  The  scapnlo-clavicolar 
origin  of  the  deltoid  corresponds  exactly  to  the  inferior  attachment  or  the  in- 
sertion of  the  trapezius,  so  that  these  two  muscles,  although  separate  and  dis- 
tinct in  man,  appear  to  form  a  single  muscle  divided  by  an  intersection ;  a 
view  that  is  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  comparative  anatomy.    The 
origin  consists  of  tendinous  fibres  ;  of  these  the  posterior  are  the  longest,  and 
are  blended  with  the  infra-spinous  aponeurosis,  which  also  giyes  origin  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid.    Three  or  four  principal  tendinous  laminiB, 
attached  at  regular  intervals  to  the  clavicle  and  tiie  acromion,  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  give  origin  to  a  great  number  of  fleshy  fibres. 
The  largest  of  these  laminae  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  acromion,  and  its 
situation  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  prominence  of  the  skin,  particularly  during 
contraction  of  the  muscle.    From  mis  very  extensive  origm  Uie  fleshy  fibres 
proceed  downwards,  the  middle  vertically,  the  anterior  backwards,  and  the 
posterior  forwards :  they  form  a  thick  broad  mass,  moulded  over  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  and  gradually  converging,  are  at  length  inserted  into  the  deltoid 
impression  of  the  humerus  by  three  very  distinct  tendons,  the  two  principal 
of  which,  the  anterior  and  posterior,  are  attached  to  the  bifurcations  of  that 
V-shaped  impression.    Not  unfrequently  some  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  migor 
are  connected  with  the  front  of  this  tendon. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the  platysma  intervening  betweoi 
them,  by  some  supra-acromial  nerves,  and  by  a  thin  fascia  extending  from 
the  infra-spinous  aponeurosis,  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle,  and 
becoming  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  ann.  It  covers  the  shoulder 
joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  tendinous  layer  continued  from  the 
infra-spinous  aponeurosis  and  coraco -acromial  ligaments,  and  which  termi- 
nates on  the  sheaths  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles.  Between 
this  lamina  and  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  there  is  a  quantity  of 
filamentous  cellular  tissue,  and  frequently  a  synovitd  bursa.  The  deltoid 
therefore  is  inclosed  in  a  proper  fibrous  sheath,  and  glides  over  the  articulation. 
It  also  covers  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  the  coracoid  process,  the  tendons 
of  the  pectorales,  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  supra-spinatus,  infhi-spinatns  and 
teres  minor,  teres  major,  and  biceps  muscles,  also  the  circumflex  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  is  separated  from  the  exlerii^  m^^n.  of  the  pectoralis  kmgor  by  a 
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cellular  interval ;  bat  is  frequently  in  contact  with  it  The  cephalic  vein  and 
a  small  artery  define  the  limits  of  the  two  muscles.  The  posterior  border  is 
thin  above,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  infra-spinatus  muscle,  and  becomes  thick 
and  free  below.  The  inferior  angle  of  the  deltoid  is  embraced  by  the  brachialis 
anticus.     Issues  are  generally  established  over  this  situation. 

Remark.  The  structure  of  this  muscle  has  been  patiently  investigated  by 
tome  anatomists,  who  have  counted  the  exact  number  of  its  component  &s- 
aealL  These  are  separated  by  fibro-cellnlar  prolongations,  like  the  fasciculi 
of  the  glutaeus  maximus;  sometimes  even  the  muscle  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  portions  above,  viz.  a  clavicular,  an  acromial,  and  a  spinaL  Eighteen 
or  twenty  small  penniform  fasciculi,  the  bases  of  which  are  generally  turned 
upwards,  are  collected  into  a  small  space  by  mutuallv  overlapping  each  other, 
and  are  imited  by  their  terminating  tendons.  Albmus  admits  ten  of  these 
bandies  which  he  has  described  separately. 

Action,  The  deltoid  elevates  the  shoulder  (elevator^  attottena  humerum).  From 
the  threefold  direction  of  its  fibres,  it  has  a  different  action,  according  to  the 
particular  set  of  fibres  employed.  The  middle  fibres  raise  the  humerus  directly, 
the  anterior  raise  and  carry  it  forwards,  the  posterior  raise  and  carry  it  back- 
wards. When  the  arm  is  raised,  Bichat  states  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
fibres  can  depress  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  possible.  There  has  been  no 
example  recorded  of  luxation  from  the  over  action  of  this  muscle.  When  the 
arm  is  fixed,  as  in  the  act  of  climbing,  the  shoulder  is  moved  upon  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  The  trapezius  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  an- 
tagonist of  the  deltoid,  since  the  scapulo-clavicular  attachments  of  both  muscles 
tre  the  same.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  diaphragm  and  the  transversalis 
ibdominis  are  separated  only  by  their  costal  insertions.  The  most  complete 
antagonism  follows  from  such  an  arrangement,  for  then  one  fibre  is,  as  it  were, 
opposed  to  another,  having  exactly  an  opposite  direction. 

Tlie  action  of  the  deltoid  is  however  less  powerful  than  might  have  been 
mpposed  from  its  size ;  it  is,  in  fiu^t,  parallel  to  the  lever  on  which  it  acts. 
^IHulst  almost  all  other  muscles  have  a  momentum,  occurring  at  the  period 
when  their  fibres  are  inserted  at  the  most  fiivourable  angle,  the  deltoid, 
properly  speaking,  has  none ;  it  is  parallel  to  the  lever  daring  the  entire  period 
of  its  action.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  elevation  of  the  arm  is  so  feeble  a 
movement ;  and  why  contraction  of  the  deltoid  is  always  accompanied  by  con- 
iiderable  fatigue. 

The  Supra-spinatus. 

Disgection.  Take  off  the  trapezius,  and  in  order  to  see  the  whole  extent  of 
the  muscle,  remove  the  clavicle,  and  saw  through  the  base  of  the  acromion. 

The  gupra-spinatua  (r,Jig.  106.)  is  a  thick  triangular  muscle,  broad  on  the 
innde,  narrow  without,  occupying  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  retained 
therein  by  a  strong  aponeurosis,  which  completes  the  osteo-fibrous  sheath  in 
which  the  muscle  is  inclosed. 

Aitackments.  It  arises  from,  the  internal  two  thirds  of  the  supra-spinous 
fbssa,  and  is  inserted  into  the  highest  of  the  three  facettes  on  the  greater 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  Its  origin  from  the  supra-spinous  fossa  is  partly 
tendinous  and  partly  fleshy,  and  some  fibres  arise  f^om  its  aponeurotic  invest- 
ments. From  these  points  the  fleshy  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  is 
found  among  them,  where  the  muscle  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the  joint,  and 
which  is  slightly  reflected  over  the  head  of  the  humerus  before  reaching  its 
insertion.  This  has  not  the  shining  appearance  of  other  tendons,  but  has  the 
dull  aspect  of  many  ligaments ;  it  is  blended  with  the  fibrous  articular  capsule, 
firom  which  it  cannot  be  separated  near  its  insertion.  It  may  even  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  the  clavicle,  the  coraco-acromion 
ligament,  and  the  deltoid ;  and  it  covers  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  the  supra- 
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scapular  vessels  and  nerves  *,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder  joint  Its 
tendon  is  often  blended  with  that  of  the  infhi-spinatus,  and  is  separated  from 
that  of  the  suh-scapularis  by  the  long  head  of  tiie  biceps,  and  tiie  accessory 
ligament  of  the  capsule. 

Actum,  It  raises  the  humerus,  and  therefore  assists  the  deltoid.  Notwith- 
standing the  number  of  its  fibres,  and  its  perpendicular  insertion  into  its  lever, 
it  has  very  little  power,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  that  insertion  to  the 
fulcrum.  Its  principal  action  appears  to  me  to  have  reference  to  the  joint, 
affording  a  support  to  it  above,  and  forming  a  sort  of  active  arch,  the  resisting 
power  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  tending  to  thrust  the  humerus 
upwards  against  the  osteo-fibrous  arch,  composed  of  the  acromion  and  coracoid 
processes  and  their  connecting  ligament  There  is  no  muscle  then  to  which 
the  name  of  articular  can  be  more  correctly  applied.  The  use  of  the  deep 
fibres  in  preventing  the  folding  of  the  fibrous  and  synovial  capsules,  and  their 
compression  between  the  two  articular  surfaces,  though  much  insisted  on  by 
Winslow,  appears  to  me  very  problematicaL 

The  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  Minor, 

Dissection,  Detach  the  scapular  origin  of  the  deltoid,  and  saw  through  the 
base  of  the  acromion. 

The  infraspinatus  («)  and  teres  minor  (t^fig,  106.)  constitute  a  single,  thick, 
triangular  muscle,  broad  on  the  inside  and  narrow  externally,  and  occupying 
the  infra-spinous  fossa,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  an  aponeurosis,  exactly 
resembling  that  of  the  supra-spinatus  muscle. 

It  arises  from  the  internal  two  thirds  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  from  a  very 
strong  fascia  interposed  between  it  and  the  teres  major  and  long  head  of  the 
triceps,  and  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  infhi-spinous  aponeurosis :  it  is  inserted 
into  the  middle  and  inferior  &cettes  on  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
below  the  insertion  of  the  supra-spinatus.  It  arises  Arom  the  infra-spinous  fossa, 
directly  by  fleshy  fibres,  and  also  by  means  of  tendinous  fibres  attached  along 
the  ridges  of  that  fossa.  One  of  these  laminee  is  constantly  found  attached  to 
the  ridge  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  infra-spinous  groove:  this  has 
doubtless  given  rise  to  the  division  of  the  muscle  into  two  parts,  called  the 
infra-spinatus  and  the  teres  minor.  From  these  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  pro- 
ceed, the  superior  horizontally,  the  next  obliquely,  and  the  inferior  almost 
vertically  outwards :  they  form  a  thick,  triangular,  fleshy  body,  and  become 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  and  margins  of  a  flat  tendon,  which  glides 
upon  the  concave  humeral  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  humerus.  Not  unfVequently  wcr  find  the  lower  fibres  of  the  portion 
called  the  teres  minor,  arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps,  becoming  applied  to  the  under  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  in- 
serted  into  the  hxmierus  immediately  below  the  greater  tuberosity. 

Relations.  These  two  united  muscles  are  covered  by  the  deltoid,  the  tra- 
pezius, the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  skin ;  and  they  cover  the  infra-spinoos 
fossa,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  supra-scapular  nerves  and  vessels ; 
they  also  cover  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps.  Their  lower  or  external  border  corresponds  inter- 
nally or  inferiorly  with  the  teres  major,  an  aponeurotic  septum  intervening 
between  them,  and  externally  or  superiorly  with  the  long  head  of  the  triceps. 

Action,  This  muscle  rotates  the  humerus  outwards  and  a  little  backwaids. 
When  the  arm  is  raised,  it  assists  in  keeping  it  in  this  position,  and  carries  it 
backwards.  But  an  important  use  of  this  muscle  is  that  of  retaining  the  head 
of  the  hxmierus  in  its  place,  preventing  its  displacement  backwards,  and  pro- 
tecting the  posterior  part  of  the  articcdation. 

*  The  supra-scapular  nerve  generally  passes  through  the  coracoid  notch  by  itcell^  and  the 
supra-scapular  artery  above  the  Ugament 
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The  Sub'Scapularis, 

ction.  Detach  the  upper  extremity,  including  the  shoulder,  from  the 
f  ihe  body ;  remove  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscle  Uie  ceUular 
he  lymphatic  glands,  the  brachial  plexus,  the  axillary  vessels,  and  the 
I  magnus ;  and  dissect  off,  with  care,  the  thin  fascia  which  invests  it 
sub-scapidaria  (p,Jig8.  110.  116.)  is  a  thick  triangular  muscle,  occu- 
the  whole  of  the  sub-scapular  fossa,  beneath  the  axillary  border  of 
t  passes :  by  itself  it  represents  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  and  teres 
upon  the  posterior  scapular  region.  We  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
us  lamins  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  which  correspond  to  those  three 

jkments.  It  arises  from  the  internal  two  thirds  of  the  sub-scapular 
y  tendinous  lamina  attached  to  the  oblique  ridges  already  described  as 
^  on  that  part  of  the  scapula ;  also  from  the  anterior  lip  c^  the  axillary 
of  the  scapula  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  separates  this  muscle  from  the 
ugor  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps.  Very  frequently  the  lowest 
lise  from  the  anterior  surfiice  of  this  head  of  the  triceps,  just  as  we 
(en  that  the  lower  fibres  of  the  teres  minor  take  their  origin  from  the 
or  surface  of  the  same  head  of  that  muscle.     From  these  different 

the  fleshy  fibres  all  proceed  outwards,  the  upper  horizontally,  and  the 
obliquely,  gpradually  approaching  more  and  more  to  the  vertical  direc- 

The  muscle  therefore  becomes  progressively  narrower  and  thicker, 
s  fibres  are  attached  to  the  two  surfaces  and  borders  of  a  tendon  which 
rted  into  the  entire  surfieu^e  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
tf  the  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  below  the  tuberosity ;  and  I  have 
e  inferior  fibres  of  the  muscle  attached  for  a  certain  extent  to  a  fibrous 
Ration  that  completes  the  bicipital  groove  behind. 
turns.  The  posterior  surface  of  this  muscle  lines  the  sub-scapular  fossa, 
it  entirely  fills,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  at  the  outer  third  by 
ellular  tissue  and  the  sub-scapular  vessels  and  nerves ;  more  externally, 
rs  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder 
aming  around  it,  and  becoming  identified  with  it  at  its  insertion.  Its 
'  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  serratus  magnus,  the  sub-scapular  fiiscia 
ne  very  loose  cellular  tissue  intervening  between  them ;  also  with  the 
r  vessels  and  nerves,  and  with  the  coraco-brachialis  and  deltoid  muscles. 
per  border  of  its  tendon  glides  in  the  hollow  of  the  coracoid  process, 
lerves  as  a  pulley,  and  forms  with  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  short 
^  the  biceps  a  sort  of  ring,  partly  bony  and  partly  muscular,  in  which 
Ion  is  retained.  Between  this  tendon  and  the  coracoid  process  there  is 
ynovial  bursa,  which  sometimes  extends  over  the  tendons  of  the  biceps 
•aco-brachialis,  and  always  communicates  with  the  synovial  capsule  of 
ulder  joint.* 
n.    It  is  essentially  a  rotator  inwards  of  the  humerus.     In  proof  of  this 

that  the  muscle  is  stretched  when  the  arm  is  rotated  outwards,  and 

when  it  is  rotated  inwards.  The  movement  of  rotation  is  much  more 
rable  than  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  would  lead  us  to 
if  and  this  arises  from  the  muscle  turning  round  the  head  of  the  bone. 
»tator  muscle,  then,  it  is  congenerous  with  the  latissimus  dorsi.  When 
oems  is  raised,  the  sub-scapularis  tends  to  draw  it  downwards.  And 
,  this  muscle  as  well  as  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres 
is  eraentially  an  articular  muscle,  and  is  sometimes  completely  identified 
le  anterior  part  of  the  fibrous  capsule :  in  all  cases  it  offers  an  active 
ice  to  displacement  forwards,  and  is  therefore  always  torn  in  this  kind 
cation. 

*  See  note,  p.  389. 


HDSCLES  or  THB  ASH. 

7^  bieept.  —  SrachialU  anticia,  —  Coraco-brachialu Tricept  exteuor  cicit£ 

The  miuclM  of  the  um  bate  been  divided  inia  Utoie  of  the  anteriar  rtgim, 


AsTEUOR  Bbacbul  Rbqioh. 
The  BicejM. 
Jhjseclion.  Make  a  lertical  inciBion  through  the  akin  from  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elhov  ;  disaecl  back  the  flaps,  aod 
divide  longitiidiiiallf  the  brachial  bsda,  which  it  onitcd  to  the  biceps  t^  vcrj 
loose  celliUoT  Uune ;  preserve  the  veMeli  and  nerves  vbieh  lie  along  the  iimei 
border  of  the  mnscle.  Expose  the  upper  part  of  the  mnlcle  by  detaching  Ac 
pecloralis  nu^or  and  deltoid  &om  their  clavicolar  origins,  and  tomins  them 
inwards  andontwarda.  In  order  to  trace  the  whole  extent  of  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps,  open  the  capsular  ligament  above ;  and  to  see  the  radial  msertiia 
of  the  mnscle,  flei  the  fore-arm  to  a  right  angle  apon  the  arm,  and  snpinate  il 
forcibly  ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  wut  until  me  muscles  of  the  anterior  region 
of  the  fore-arm  are  dissected. 

The  biequ^ror  cubiU  (a,  fig.  116.)  is  a  long  mnsele  fhimlng  the  supeifirill 
layer  of  the  snlerior  region  of  the  arm ;  it  is  divided 
above  into  a  ^lort  and  tong  head ' ;  and  hence  its 
name  bkrpi. 

AttaeAmaia.   It  aruci  b;  its  short  head  from  the 
apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  by  its  long  bead 
from  the  lop  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  is  attrtei 
0  into  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radios. 

The  origin  of  the  tkort  or  coracoid  head  (b,Jig.  1  Ifi.) 

consistBof  aflalaodver^  tbi' *-   ■-' 

and  the  coraco-hrachiahs,  a 
of  this  part  of  the  muscle  : 

which  is  given  off  a  tendinous  septum,  between  the 
biceps  and  the  coraco-bracliialie.  The  httg,  gleaii 
or  r^ected  head  arises  by  a  tendon  apparently  fbnu- 
ing  a  continuation  of  the  glenoid  articular  border, 
J  which  penetrates  into  the  Interior  of  the  joint,  nuns 
over  the  head  of  the  bumerus  upon  which  it  is  k- 
flected,  and  thus  reaches  the  bicipital  groove.  It  is 
retained  in  this  groove  by  a  sort  of  fibrous  bridge  or 
canal,  traverses  the  whole  of  its  extent,  and  ends  in 
a  sort  of  tendinoos  cone  open  behind,  from  the  in- 
terior of  which  the  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin. 
These  fibres  are  collected  mto  a  rounded  belly,  which, 
about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  is  applied  to  uie  mis- 
eolarbelly  of  the  short  portion,  equally  rounded  and  of  variable  uze,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  identified  with  it  The  single  muscle  (a,  .^.  116.),  tho*  formed, 
is  very  thick,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  directed  verficaJly  like  the 
two  original  &«ciculi.  Its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  snr&ces  and  edges  of  sn 
aponeurosis,  which  gradually  becomes  narrower  and  thicker  until  it  eme^ea  in 
the  form  of  a  ft^e  tendon  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  a  little  neuer 
to  the  outer  than  the  inner  side.     This  flattened  tendon  sinks  downwards  and 
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ickwards  into  the  triangular  space  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  pro- 
itor  teres,  and  is  then  so  folded  and  twisted  upon  itself  that  its  anterior  sur- 
ce  becomes  posterior,  its  internal  margin  becomes  anterior,  and  its  external 
ar^n  at  first  posterior  and  then  superior.  This  folding  and  torsion  are  of 
Ltreme  utility  in  preventing  displacement  of  the  muscle,  which  thus  fastens 
>wii  itself.  The  tendon  of  insertion  having  given  off  from  its  anterior  surface 
id  external  marg^  a  broad  aponeurosis,  constituting  the  principal  origin  of  the 
scia  of  the  fore-arm,  glides  over  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  from 
hich  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  that 
recess. 

RelatUms,  The  upper  third  of  the  two  heads  of  the  biceps  as  well  as  the 
vraco-brachialis,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  are  contained  in  the 
Kvity  of  the  axilla,  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  in  front,  and 
be  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  msgor  behind.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
hort  head  of  the  biceps  is  in  relation  with  the  coraco-brachialis  on  the  inside, 
md  behind  with  the  sub-scapularis,  which  separates  it  from  the  shoulder-joint ; 
I  bona  intervenes  between  these  two  muscles.  The  tendon  of  the  long  head 
i  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  surrounded  by  the  synovial 
oiembrane,  which  isolates  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  accompanies  it 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance  along  the  bicipital  gproove.  Below  the  axilla  the 
biceps  is  subcutaneous  in  front,  the  brachial  fascia  intervening  between  it  and 
the  skin,  through  which  it  is  very  clearly  defined ;  behind^  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  mnsculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and  the  coraco-brachialis  and  brachialis  anticus 
noscles ;  on  the  inside,  with  the  brachial  artery  and  its  accompanying  veins  and 
with  the  median  nerve,  all  of  which  lie  along  its  internal  border,  by  the  pro- 
jection of  which  they  are  protected.  The  tendon  is  embraced  at  its  insertion 
by  the  supinator  brevis,  and  it  is  separated  from  that  of  the  brachialis  anticus 
by  a  bursa.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  relation  of  this  muscle  to  the 
brachial  artery.  I  am  accustomed,  when  speaking  of  the  surgical  anatomy  of 
these  parts,  to  call  the  biceps  the  satellite  muscle  of  the  brachial  artery.  It 
is  wordiy  of  remark,  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  long  and  the  short  head 
ire  altered  as  the  humerus  is  rotated  inwards  or  outwards ;  in  rotation  inwards 
the  long  head  is  placed  behind  the  other,  or  even  crosses  to  the  inner  side  oi 
it ;  but  in  rotation  outwards  the  interval  between  the  two  heads  is  considerably 
increased. 

Action,  The  biceps  flexes  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm,  and  at  the  same 
time  supinates  it  This  last  effect  results  from  the  insertion  of  the  muscle 
into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  bicipital  tubercle  of  the  radius.  The 
momentum  of  the  biceps  occurs  during  semi-flexion  of  the  fore-arm ;  its  inser- 
tion being  at  that  period  perpendiciSar  to  the  lever,  the  disadvantage  arising 
from  its  proximity  to  the  fulcrum  is  then  counteracted.  The  length  of  its 
fibres  explains  the  extent  of  the  movement  of  flexion.  By  means  of  its  sca- 
pular attachments  the  biceps  acts  upon  the  arm,  either  secondarily,  after 
bending  the  fore-arm,  or  primarily,  when  the  fore-arm  is  extended.  By 
means  of  both  its  heads  it  carries  the  arm  forwards,  and  thus  co-operates  with 
the  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid  and  coraco-brachialis.  The  two  heads  also 
watX  m  strengthening  the  shoulder  joint.  The  long  head  forms  a  sort  of 
fibrous  arch,  which  supports  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  retains  it  in  the 
g:lenoid  cavity.  The  short  head,  together  with  the  coraco-brachialis,  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  hook  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  protects  the  anterior  and 
inner  part  of  the  joint. 

The  biceps  is,  as  Winslow  first  showed,  one  of  the  principal  supinators  of 
ihe  fore-arm ;  and  it  is  in  this  movement  that  the  tendon  glides  over  the  bici- 
intal  tuberosity  of  the  radius  by  means  of  the  intervening  bursa.  This  tube- 
rosity is  almost  entirely  intended  for  the  tendon  to  glide  over;  it  is  therefore 
incrnsted  with  cartilage.  Dense  and  reddish  granulations,  as  pointed  out  by 
Haller,  are  found  upon  the  synovial  bursa  of  the  tendon. 

When  the  fore-arm  is  fixed,  as  in  climbing,  the  biceps  flexes  the  arm  upon 
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the  fore-arm,  and  the  scapula  upon  the  arm.  Lastly,  it  is  a  tensor  of  the  fascia 
of  the  fore-arm,  upon  which  the  internal  fibres  of  the  muscle  often  terminate. 

The  Brachialis  Anticits* 

Dissection.  Cat  the  biceps  across,  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and 
turn  down  the  lower  part  upon  the  fore-arm. 

The  brachialis  anticus  (brachialis  intemus,  Alb,^  dd^fig,  116.;  d,Jig.  117.)  is 
a  thick,  prismatic,  and  triangular  muscle,  situated  behind  the  preceding.  It 
arises  from  the  humerus  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  which  it  embraces 
by  a  well-marked  bifurcation ;  and  since  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is 
not  always  the  same,  it  follows  that  this  origm  of  the  brachialis  anticus  is  also 
variable :  it  also  arises  ft'om  the  internal  and  external  sur&ces,  and  from  the 
three  borders  of  the  humerus,  and  fh)m  the  external  and  internal  inter-mos- 
cular  septa.  It  is  inserted  into  the  rough  sur&ce  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  different  origins  fix>m  the  humerus  are 
fleshy,  the  fibres  being  of  very  various  lengths,  and  proceeding  in  different 
directions ;  the  middle  pass  vertically  downwards,  the  external  somewhat  ob- 
liquely inwards,  and  the  internal  outwards ;  they  all  terminate  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  broad  and  thin  above,  and  thick 
below,  especially  on  the  outer  side,  where  it  turns  round  so  as  to  embrace  the 
outer  border  of  the  muscle,  and  forms  a  deep  aponeurotic  lamina.  The  fleshy 
fibres  therefore  are  received  into  a  semi-cone  of  tendinous  substance  open  on 
the  inside,  the  fibres  of  which  are  collected  together  and  finally  inserted  into 
an  oblique  line,  running  downwards  and  outwards,  below  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna. 

Relations,  The  anterior  surface  of  the  brachialis  anticus  is  in  relation  with 
the  biceps,  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  the  brachial  fiiscia,  the  brachial 
artery  and  veins,  and  the  median  nerve ;  its  internal  surface,  with  the  pronator 
teres  muscle,  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  triceps,  f^om  which  it  is  only  separated 
by  the  internal  inter-muscular  septum ;  its  external  surface^  with  the  supinator 
longus  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  which  are  received  into  a  sort 
of  groove  presented  by  it,  the  radial  nerve  establishing  the  limit  between 
these  two  muscles  and  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  posterior  surface  embraces 
the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  humerus,  to  which  it  is  attached; 
below,  it  embraces  and  effectually  protects  the  front  of  the  elbow  joint,  into 
the  anterior  ligament  of  which  many  of  its  fibres  are  inserted. 

Action.  The  brachialis  anticus  flexes  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm,  and 
reciprocally  the  arm  upon  the  fore-arm.  Its  momentum  takes  place,  like  that  of 
the  biceps,  during  semi-flexion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  muscle  acts 
with  greater  precision  than  the  biceps  upon  the  fore-arm,  because  it  arises 
from  the  humerus  only,  and  besides  that  it  belongs  more  especially  than  that 
muscle  to  the  elbow  joint.  I  have  already  said  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
active  anterior  ligament  of  this  articulation.  In  fact  it  so  completely  limits 
the  movement  of  extension,  that  we  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  luxation 
of  the  fore-arm  backwards,  without  rupture  of  this  muscle.  From  the  inser- 
tion of  the  biceps  into  the  radius,  and  of  the  brachialis  anticus  into  the  ulna,  it 
follows  that  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  divided  between  the  two 
bones,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  leg  are  distributed  to  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  Thus,  the  contraction  of  the  brachialis  anticus  has  a  tendency  to 
carry  the  fore-arm  outwards  as  well  as  to  flex  it,  while  that  of  the  biceps  tends 
to  draw  it  inwards.  When  the  two  muscles  contract  simultaneously,  direct 
flexion  is  the  result 

The  CoracO'hrachialis. 

Dissection.  The  upper  part  is  exposed  as  soon  as  the  deltoid  is  detached; 
the  middle  is  situated  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi ; 
and  the  lower  part  is  seen  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus  near  the 
tendon  of  the  deltoid. 
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wraco'brachialis  (e^figs.  116,  117.)  is  the  smallest  muscle  of  the  ana. 
lated  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  was  confounded  by 
tiie  older  anatomists  with  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  with  which 
t  is  intimately  united  at  its  upper  part. 

kments.  It  ariaea  firom  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  is  in- 
awards  the  middle  of  the  internal  sur&ce  and  border  of  the  humerus. 
I  from  between  two  tendinous  layers,  the  most  superficial  of  which  is 
I  to  it  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  also  from  ^e  septum 
I  these  two  muscles.  From  this  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed, 
'  an  elongated,  thin,  and  flat  bundle,  the  size  of  which  is  always  in  an 
ratio  to  that  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps ;  this  bundle  passes  down- 
backwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  &e  humerus, 
I  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  triceps.  Its  insertion  is  effected  by 
if  a  flat  tendon,  which  receives  the  fleshy  fibres  successively  upon  its 
nd  external  surfsuse,  and  is  accompanied  by  them  even  to  its  attach** 
\  the  bone.  The  precise  situation  of  the  attachment  varies  like  that 
leltoid,  and  hence  the  different  statements  of  authors  regarding  this 
According  to  Winslow,  the  coraco-brachialis  is  inserted  at  the  upper 

the  middle  third  of  the  humerus ;  according  to  M.  Boyer,  in  the 
if  the  bone ;  and,  according  to  Bichat,  a  little  a^ve  its  middle.  I  have 
;  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  with  the  two  upper  thirds. 
£ofu.  It  is  covered  by  the  deltoid,  the  pectoralis  major,  and  the  biceps, 
OTcrs  the  sub-scapularis,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  teres  migor.  Its 
B  to  the  axillary  and  brachial  arteries  and  the  median  and  musculo- 
08  nerves  are  the  most  important.  Above,  it  covers  these  parts,  and 
ia  in  relation  with  the  outer  side  of  the  brachial  artery  and  median 
BO  that  its  tendon  alone  separates  the  vessel  from  the  bone.  The 
Hcutaneous  nerve  passes  through  it ;  hence  the  name  of  perforatus  Casserii 
1  given  to  this  muscle.  It  is  also  very  frequently  perforated  by  one  of 
i<£es  of  origin  or  roots  of  the  median  nerve. 
«.    It  carries  the  arm  forwards  and  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time 

it  It  co-operates  with  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  and  the 
r  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  migor.  If  the  arm  be  fixed*  it  depresses  the 
he  shoulder ;  when  the  arm  is  carried  backwards  and  turned  inwards, 
I  it  forwards  again,  and  rotates  it  outwards.  * 


Posterior  Brachial  Region. 
The  Triceps  Extensor  Cttbiti. 

ctUm.  It  is  exposed  by  simply  removing  the  skin  and  the  fascia  from 
k  of  the  arm,  by  removing  the  deltoid,  or  tumine  it  upwards,  and  by 
the  long  head  of  the  muscle  between  the  teres  migor  and  minor  to  the 

border  of  the  scapula.    In  order  to  render  it  tense,  and  thus  facilitate 
ection,  the  fore-arm  must  be  flexed,  and  the  humerus  abducted. 
triceps  extensor  cubiti  (ifg,fig- 117.)  is  a  very  large  muscle,  divided 
ito  three  portions,  named  the  external,  internal,  and  middle,  or  long 

It  constitutes  by  itself  the  entire  muscular  apparatus  of  the  posterior 
if  the  arm. 

hmentS'  It  arises^  1.  by  its  long  hecui,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gle- 
rity  of  the  scapula,  and  from  a  rough  triangular  depression  existing  on 
tiguous  portion  of  its  axillary  border ;  2.  by  its  external  head  (vastus 
s)  from  idl  that  portion  of  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  humerus  which 

re  seen  a  small  supernumerary  coraco-brachialis  extending  firom  the  base  of  the  co- 
ooess  to  below  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  immediately  beneath  the  inser- 
e  sub-scapularis :  the  same  arrangement  existed  on  both  sides.    This  small  muscle 
a  carve  in  front  of  the  sub-scapularis.  • 
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is  above  the  groove  for  the  radial  nerve,  trom  the  eztemai  border  of  that 

_,-^.,^^  bone,  and  from  the  external  inter-mnscular 

(    ■  "^^^^-v,  septum;  3.  by  its  internal  head  (vastos  in- 

temos)  from  the  "whole  of  the  posterior  snr- 
&ce  (k  the  humerus  below  the  groove  fat 
\  the  radial  nerve,  from  the  internal  border  of 
, )  the  bone  and  fttmithe  internal  inter-mnscular 
septom.  It  is  inserted  into  the  bock  of  the 
olecranon. 

The  origin  of  the  middle  or  long  head 
(which  we  shall  find  to  be  analogous  to  the 
rectos  cmris)  *,  consists  of  a  tendon  that  is 
blended  with  the  glenoid  ligament,  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps.  This  tendon  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  and  soon  splits  into  two  layers, 
united  by  their  outer  edges,  the  posterior  of 
which  ,i8  thin  and  short,  while  the  anterior  is 
very  thick,  especially  at  its  outer  edge,  and 
prolonged  to  ihe  middle  of  the  muscle.  The 
head  of  the  humerus,  therefore,  is  bound  lif 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps  below,  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  above.  The  fleshy  fibres  arise  from 
between  the  two  layers  above  mentioned, 
and  form  a  bundle  flattened  in  front  and 
behind,  which  immediately  turns  upon  itself^ 
so  that  its  anterior  sur&ce  becomes  posterior,  and  vice  veriSL  From  this  sort 
of  torsion  the  strongest  layer  of  the  tendon,  which  was  originally  in  front, 
eventually  occupies  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  muscle.  The  fleshy  fibres 
arising  from  between  the  two  layers,  and  especially  from  the  anterior  sor- 
fiEu;e  and  borders  of  the  now  posterior  tendon,  pass  downwards  and  a  little 
outwards,  to  be  inserted,  some  into  the  anterior  but  the  greater  number  into 
the  posterior  gwriace  of  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  the  external  border  of  which 
is  continuous  with  a  similar  structure  belonging  to  the  external  division  of  the 
muscle.  The  aponeurotic  fibres  are  collected  together^into  a  very  thick  tendon, 
which  is  folded  into  a  semi-cone,  within  which  ti^e  fieshy  fibres  terminate ;  the 
tendon  itself  is  inserted  by  a  thick  mass  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
olecranon,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  muscle,  and  closely 
united  with  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  external  portion.  A  synoyial 
capsule  intervenes  between  this  tendon  and  the  olecranon. 

The  origins  of  the  external  and  internal  portions  from  the  humerus  divide 
between  themselves,  so  to  speak,  the  posterior  surface  of  that  bone,  to  which 
the  long  head  has  no  attachments. 

The  external  head  if,  Jigs,  116,  117.),  which  is  larger  than  the  internal,  and 
from  analogy  may  be  termed  the  vcutus  exiemus  of  the  triceps  brachii  (cubitum 
extendentium  secondus,  VesaJius;  ancone  exteme^  Winslow\  arises  partly 
by  fleshy  and  partly  by  tendinous  fibres.  They  are  bounded  above  by  a  rough 
line,  which  is  very  well-marked  in  powerful  individuals,  extending  obliqaely 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  its  external  border.  From 
these  different  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  downwards  and  inwards,,  be- 
come partly  blended  with  the  internal  head,  and  are  almost  all  attached  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  terminal  aponeurosis  of  the  longhead,  and  to  the  anterior 
surface  and  external  edge  of  a  very  broad  and  strong  tendon,  which  occupies 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  muscle.  This  latter  tendon  is  united  internally 
with  the  tendon  of  the  long  head,  is  folded  upon  itself,  and  receives  the  fi^y 
fibres  as  far  as  its  insertion  into  the  olecranon,  on  the  outside  of  the  long  head. 

*  The  older  anatomists  regarded  this  long  portion  as  a  separate  muscle:  longus  iBMmKt 
Aldinus),  cubitum  extendentium primvA  (^Fesolius^^le  ^rand  anconi  {WinsUno), 
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The  inferior  fleshy  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  muscle  are  very  short  and 
horizontal,  and  seem  to  be  continued  by  the  anconeus. 

The  utUnuil  head  of  the  triceps  (tertius  cubitum  extendentium,  Vescdius; 
ancon^  interne,  WvmIow^  9yfl9^*  116>  11 7.)*  which  we  denominate  the  vashu 
mtermu  of  the  triceps  brachii,  might  be  called  the  deep  and  interned  portion 
of  this  muscle,  for,  as  we  find  with  regard  to  the  vastus  intemus  of  the  thigh, 
it  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  other  two  portions.  Its  origins  are  paiily 
fleshy  and  partly  tendinous.  The  fibres  pass  in  different  directions,  the  ex- 
ternal downwards  and  inwards,  a  few  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  head,  by  which  they  are  concealed,  but  the  greater  number 
directly  to  the  olecranon,  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  other  portions.  The 
internal  pass  downwards  and  outwards,  and  terminate,  some  upon  the  inner 
edge  and  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head,  but  the  gpreater 
number  directly  upon  the  olecranon,  to  the  inside  of  t£at  tendon.  The  lowest 
of  these  fibres  ar§  almost  horizontal.  Some  of  the  deepest  £gisciculi  are  gene- 
rally ^ven  off  fh>m  the  body  of  the  muscle  to  be  inserted  into  the  synovial 
capsnle  of  the  elbow  joint 

RdoHons,  It  is  covered  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  the  brachial 
fiucia,  and  separated  by  it  fh)m  tiie  skin,  through  which  it  is  distinctly  de- 
fined ;  it  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  the  back  of  the  elbow 
jcnnt,  the  radial  nerve,  and  the  deep  humeral  artery.  It  is  separated  from  the 
moscles  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  arm  by  the  external  and  internal  inter- 
mnscnlar  septa.  Its  long  or  scapular  portion  is  in  relation  with  the  deltoid 
and  the  teres  minor  behind,  and  with  the  sub-scapularis,  the  teres  nugor,  and 
the  latisdmus  dorsi  in  fix>nt. 

Action.  The  triceps  extends  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm,  but  in  order  that 
its  long  head  may  act  with  effect,  the  scapula  must  be  fixed  by  other  muscles. 
The  power  of  this  muscle  is  not  so  great  as  its  size  and  the  number  of  its 
fibres  would  indicate,  on  account  of  its  disadvantageous  insertion  near  the  ful- 
crum. It  is  true  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  triceps  femoris,  nature  has  as 
much  as  possible  counterbalanced  this  disadvantage  by  inserting  the  muscle, 
not  into  the  apex,  but  into  the  back  part  of  the  olecranon.  We  even  find,  as 
we  have  said,  a  synovial  bursa  between  the  tendon  and  that  part  of  the  ole- 
cranon with  which  it  is  in  contact  It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
wutmentum  of  this  muscle  would  occur  during  semi-flexion,  but  a  little  consi- 
deration would  show,  that,  like  the  triceps  femoris,  it  has,  properly  speaking, 
no  momentum ;  and  that  the  olecranon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ossifi^ 
tendon  of  the  muscle,  always  has  the  same  relation  to  me  ulna,  whatever  be 
the  position  of  the  fore-arm.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  this  muscle  has 
not  nearly  so  much  power  during  semi-flexion  as  during  extension,  because 
in  the  former  case  it  is  opposed  by  the  flexor  muscles,  wmch  in  that  position 
act  with  the  greatest  possible  effect ;  while  in  the  latter,  when  the  arm  and 
fore-arm  form  an  obtuse  angle,  the  extensor  muscle  has  the  advantage. 
liSStly,  the  predominance  of  the  extensor  over  the  flexors  is  less  marked  in 
the  arm  than  in  the  thigh ;  and  even  supposing  the  extensor  to  possess  more 
intrinsic  power,  it  has  less  active  force,  in  consequence  of  the  insertions  of  the 
flexors  being  much  more  favourable,  both  as  regards  their  distance  from  the 
Adcrum,  and  their  nearer  approach  to  a  perpendicular  direction.  Thus 
flexion  evidently  predominates  at  the  elbow,  and  extension  at  the  knee.  This, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  the  case,  for  in  the  upper  extremities  the  flexion  of  the 
elbow  is  the  movement  of  attraction  and  prehension ;  whilst  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities the  extension  of  the  knee  is  an  essential  position  in  standing, 
walking,  running,  and  leaping. 

We  might  suppose  the  possibility  of  rupture  of  the  olecranon  at  its  junction 
with  the  COTonoid  process  during  violent  extension  of  the  fore-arm,  an 
accident  that  would  be  analogous  to  fracture  of  the  patella,  or  rupture  of  its 
ligament  The  long  head  of  the  triceps  assists  in  drawing  the  humerus  back- 
wards, and  slightly  adducts  the  arm.    By  means  of  its  tendon  of  origin  from 
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Uie  (cafialB,  and  eapecially  b;  the  outer  edge  of  that  tcndoD,  which  it  thick 
and  M  H  were  arclied,  m>  as  to  &t  the  head  of  the  humenia,  the  long  hrad  also 
fbmu  a  cord  which  eupports  the  bone  during  abduction,  and  tendi  to  prevent. 
ha  diiplacenient ;  but  as  the  glenoid  catitf  a  directed  forwards,  and  as  its 
inferior  extremity  ii  situated  ^most  at  the  jnaction  of  the  two  anterior  thinls 
with  the  ponerior  third  of  the  cavity,  it  follows  that  this  tendon  is  well  calca — 
lated  to  prevent  dislocation  hack  wards,  but  offers  no  resistance  to  displacemen't: 
Ibrwards.  Sometimes  the  lower  extremity  of  the  triceps  becomes  its  fixed  ptnnE. 
and  then  it  extends  the  aim  npon  the  fbre-arm,  and  the  ahonlder  upon  the  antn— 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOSE-ARM. 

TV  pronator  teres. — FUior  carpi  radiatit,  — FalmaTia  kmgtu. — FUxor  carpi  uI — 

imru.  —  FUiartiMimis  digilonim.  — FUxor  prvfiauiiu  digitenoL — LimUincale^— 

—  Fttmr  longia  poUicii. — ProHotor  quadralui. — Si^naior  bmytit.-^Eztttm.^ 

lorttrarpi  radialU,  kmgioret  bremor.  —  Supinalor  brentM. — Exlauor  eoamtmi^ 

diailoruni.  —  Eilauor  digili  minimi.  —  Exitiuor  carpi  ulaarit Anaaiaa. 

Abductor  loiigua  pi^icii.  —  Ezleiuor  brtvit  poUtcit. — Extaaor  pn^ritia  indkis^- 
Thb  mnsclea  of  the  fore-arm  are  divided  into  those  of  the  anterior,  the  eK^' 
temal,  and  the  posterior  regions. 

MnecLSS  or  the  Antehior  RBaioN. 
These  mnsclea  form  four  very  distinct  layers.  The  first  conusts  of  tb^ 
pronator  teres,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  the  palmaris  longns,  and  the  flexvK' 
carpi  olnaris ;  the  second  is  Ibrmed  by  the  flexor  sublimis  di^tomm ;  th.^ 
thinl  by  the  flexor  profundus  digitorom  and  the  flexor  longns  poUicis ;  and 
the  fourth  by  the  pronator  qtiadratns. 

7%«  Pronator  Teret, 
iDittaHim.    This  mnscle  is  exposed  when  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the 
-^  ,,,  fescia  of  the  fore-arm  is  removed.     Its  origin  should  be 
'  '  carefolly  studied. 

The  pronator  ttra  or  rotioKtut  (n,  fig.  118.),  the  most 
snperficial  mnscle  on  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  tlie 
fore-arm,  forms  an  oblique  ridge  nnderthe  akin,  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  is  aaachtd  above 
to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  epitroehlea  (n, 
fig.  119.),  and  is  iiuerted  below  into  the  middle  of  the 
radios  (a').  It  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  hnmems,  from  the  inner  condyle,  tram  s 
;  large  intermuscular  septnm  sepuating  it  from  the  flexor 
curpi  radialis  and  the  flexor  sublimia,  and  from  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bra- 
cbiaUs  anticns,  by  means  of  a  tendinous  and  fie«hy  bnndle, 
which  is  separated  from  Che  rest  of  the  moscle  by  the 
median  nerre.  From  these  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  pro- 
ceed obliqoely  downwards  and  outwards  ([m>natenr  ob- 
lique, WiHaL),  BUiTonnding  a  flat  tendon,  which  a^qiesn 
fint  on  the  anterior  aurface  of  the  mnscle  and  then  taml 
over  the  anterior  and  external  sur&ces  of  the  radius,  to  be 
inserted  at  the  middle  of  that  bone.  The  mnscle  there- 
'  fore  Cnma  apirallj  around  the  radios,  bat  not  so  com- 
pletely as  the  sapinator  brevie.  Its  insertion  may  take 
place  opposite  any  point  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 
Sdation*.  It  is  covered  by  the  &Bcia  of  the  (bre-irm. 
by  the  supinator  longns  and  extensor  carpi  radialis,  and 
by  the  radial  artery  and  musculo-spiral  nerve:  itcoventbe 
brachialis  andcus  and  flexor  sublimia,  the  median  nerK 
by  which  it  is  first  perforated,  and  the  nlnar  artery. 
Actum,  The  greater  the  amoost  of  supination  of  the  fore-arm,  the  more 
^ctnaJ  is  the  action  of  this  mnscVe  w  «  ^ronxw,  \»ta»Ke  then  it  is  macb 
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more  completely  rolled  around  the  radius.  I  may  remark,  that  on  account  of 
its  obliquity  it  is  inserted  into  the  radius  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  direction  in  which  it  operates  is  rather  faTOurable.  It  acts  with 
greater  advantage  in  proportion  as  it  is  inserted  nearer  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  radius;  and,  for  this  reason,  its  power  must  vary  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  When  pronation  is  carried  as  far  as  possible,  the  muscle 
then  becomes  a  flexor  of  the  fore-arm.  After  the  preceding  examination  of 
this  muscle,  we  need  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  great  energy  of  the  move- 
ment of  pronation,  which  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  of  supination ;  nor 
yet  that  it  is  the  most  natural  position  of  the  fore-arm,  for  the  pronator  teres 
can  more  than  coimteract  the  two  supinators  taken  together.  In  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  this  muscle  tends  to  obliterate  the  interosseous  space. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  RadiaJtis. 

Dissection,  It  is  sufficient  to  divide  and  dissect  off  the  anterior  part  of  the 
£iscia  of  the  fore-arm,  in  order  to  expose  this  muscle,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  following  description  :  — 

The  Jlexor  carpi  radiaiis  (radialis  intemus,  Albinua,  6,  fig,  118.)  is  situated 
immediately  within  the  pronator  teres,  occupying  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  and  being,  as  far  as  its  tendon  is  concerned,  the 
most  superficial  of  all  these  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
internal  border  and  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  (b,fig.  119.),  and 
is  inserted  {b')  into  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  Its  origin  consists  of  a  tendon 
common  to  it  and  to  the  pronator  quadratus,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  sublimis, 
and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  fleshy  fibres  immediately  arise  from  within  a 
sort  of  pyramidal  aponeurosis  given  off  by  this  common  tendon,  and  from  the 
body  of  the  muscle,  at  first  slender,  then  increasing  in  size,  and  again  tapering 
towards  its  attachment  to  the  two  surfiuses  and  edges  of  a  tendon,  which  forms 
the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  muscle,  and  passes  obliquely  outwards  and  down- 
wards to  the  level  of  the  os  scaphoides ;  it  there  penetrates  into  a  groove 
formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  the  trapezium,  is  reflected  inwards*  along  this 
oblique  groove,  and  terminates  upon  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  spreading 
out  so  as  to  embrace  its  upper  extremity ;  it  also  gives  off  a  tendinous  ex- 
pansion to  the  trapezium,  and  sometimes  one  to  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and  the  skin,  through  which  it  is  very 
clearly  defined :  it  is  in  relation  behind  with  the  flexor  sublimis;  on  the  out- 
nde  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis,  over  which  it  passes  at  an  acute  angle 
BO  as  to  bind  it  down ;  and  lower  down  with  the  wrist  joint  A  very  strong 
tendinous  sheath,  concealed  by  the  abductor  brevis  and  opponens  pollicis,  com- 
pletes the  groove  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  for  its  tendon,  the 
movements  of  which  are  &cilitated  by  a  well  marked  synovial  membrane.  '*' 
Its  most  important  relation  is  that  of  the  external  border  of  its  tendon  with  the 
radial  artery.  The  superficial  position  of  the  tendon  prevents  our  feeling  the 
artery  when  the  muscle  is  contracted. 

Action,  It  flexes  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  upon  the  flrst,  and  this  again 
upon  the  fore-arm.  Moreover,  on  account  of  its  reflexion,  it  is  a  pronator,  and, 
according  to  Winslow,  it  is  a  more  powerful  supinator  than  the  supinator 
longus.  Its  obliquity  downwards  and  outwards  explains  why  it  inclines  the 
hand  to  the  radial  border  of  the  fore-arm,  and  thus  acts  as  an  abductor. 

The  Palmaris  Longiis, 

Although  this  small  muscle  is  rather  a  tensor  of  the  palmar  fascia  than  a 
flexor  of  &e  hand,  I  have  yet  judged  it  proper  to  describe  it  in  this  place,  in 
connection  with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  this 

*  See  note,  p.  389. 
TS 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  deltoideus'  —  Supra-spinatus,  —  rnfra-qnnatus  and  teres  minor.  — 

StUtscapumris, 

The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  the  deltoid,  the  supra-spinatus,  the  infira- 
spinatus  and  teres  minor  (which  I  regard  as  only  one  muscle),  and  the  sub- 
scapularis.  The  teres  migor,  generally  arranged  among  the  muscles  of  this 
region,  has  already  been  described  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  of  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  accessory. 

7%e  Deltoideus. 

Dissection,  Make  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  skin,  round  the  summit 
of  the  shoulder,  extending  fh>m  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle  to  the  most 
distant  point  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula :  from  the  middle  of  this  incision  let 
another  be  made,  descending  vertically  half  way  down  the  humerus ;  dissect 
back  the  two  flaps,  taking  care  to  raise  at  the  same  lime  a  very  thin  aponeurosis, 
which  is  closely  applied  to  the  fibres. 

The  deltoid  (JL,figs,  106.  109.),  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
ddta  A  reversed,  is  a  thick,  radiated,  triangular  muscle,  bent  in  such  a  way 
as  to  embrace  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation  before,  on  the  outer  side  and 
behind.    It  is  the  muscle  of  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  from  the  external  border  of  the  acromion,  and  fh)m'the 
external  third,  t.  e.  from  the  concave  part  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  clavicle : 
it  is  inserted  into  the  deltoid  impression  on  the  humerus.  The  scapulo-clavicular 
origin  of  the  deltoid  corresponds  exactly  to  the  inferior  attachment  or  the  in* 
sertion  of  the  trapezius,  so  that  these  two  muscles,  although  separate  and  dis- 
tinct in  man,  appear  to  form  a  single  muscle  divided  by  an  intersection ;  a 
view  that  is  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  comparative  anatomy.  The 
origin  consists  of  tendinous  fibres  ;  of  these  the  posterior  are  the  longest,  and 
are  blended  with  the  infra-spinous  aponeurosis,  which  also  gives  origin  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid.  Three  or  four  principal  tendinous  lamins, 
attached  at  regular  intervals  to  the  clavicle  and  the  acromion,  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  give  origin  to  a  great  number  d  fleshy  fibres. 
The  largest  of  these  laminae  extends  from  the  sunmiit  of  the  acromion,  and  its 
situation  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  prominence  of  the  skin,  particularly  during 
contraction  of  the  muscle.  From  this  very  extensive  origin  the  fleshy  fibres 
proceed  downwards,  the  middle  vertically,  the  anterior  backwards,  and  the 
posterior  forwards :  they  form  a  thick  broad  mass,  moulded  over  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  and  gradually  converging,  are  at  length  inserted  into  the  deltoid 
impression  of  the  humerus  by  three  very  distinct  tendons,  the  two  principal 
of  which,  the  anterior  and  posterior,  are  attached  to  the  bifrircations  of  that 
V-shaped  impression.  Not  unfrequently  some  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  migor 
are  connected  with  the  front  of  this  tendon. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the  platysma  intervening  between 
them,  by  some  supra-acromial  nerves,  and  by  a  thin  fascia  extending  from 
the  infra-spinous  aponeurosis,  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle,  and 
becoming  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  arm.  It  covers  the  shoulder 
joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  tendinous  layer  continued  frt>m  the 
infra-spinous  aponeurosis  and  coraco-acromial  ligaments,  and  which  termi- 
nates on  the  sheaths  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles.  Between 
this  lamina  and  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  there  is  a  quantity  of 
filamentous  cellular  tissue,  and  frequently  a  synovial  bursa.  The  deltoid 
therefore  is  inclosed  in  a  proper  fibrous  sheath,  and  glides  over  the  articulation. 
It  also  covers  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  the  coracoid  process,  the  tendons 
of  the  pectorales,  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  supra-spinatus,  infhi-spinatus  and 
teres  minor,  teres  major,  and  biceps  muscles,  also  the  circumflex  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
'*ntwards,  is  separated  from  the  extenis^  m%c^^  oi  \S;i^  V^^^^sJis  tamgor  by  a 
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nf  the  eaipni  upon  th«  tint,  and  thu  npon  the  (bK-Brm ;  at  the  lame  time  it 
ineliiuE  the  bind  towards  its  ulnar  aide.  Ita  vumattiai,  u  well  ■•  that  of  the 
preceding  muade.  cxwon  during  semi-flexion  of  the  band  apon  the  fore-arm. 

7Ae  Fl^or  SublimU  Digilorum. 

DitKctiPK.  The  portion  of  this  mnscle,  utnated  in  the  fore-ann,  ia  enosed 
by  eattjog,  across  the  middle,  and  nmiing  aside  the  pronator  teres,  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  and  the  palmaris  loneos,  which  form  a  snperficial  lajer  in 
front  of  it  'With  a  little  care  the  oripn  of  this.niiiscle  may  be  separated  as 
bi  as  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  In  removing  the  pronator  teres,  it 
it  necessary  to  be  eitremelj  careM  to  avoid  dividing  the  radial  origin  of  (he 
flexor  sublimis.  which  forms  a  verj  thin  prolongation  under  the  pronator. 
The  diEsection  of  the  palmar  and  digital  portions  of  the  tanscle  is  the  lame  as 
that  of  the  fleior  profimdos. 

IHvide  the  anterior  Knniiliir  ligament  of  the  carpus  vertically,  and  remove 
the  palmar  Oscia :  exaDune  the  dispodtbn  of  this  gtmetore  oppoule  the  heads 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  also  (he  relations  of  the  tendons  c^  the  flexor 
toblimis  and  flexor  profoodns  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  then  dissect  the 
digital  sheaths,  which  most  be  divided  in  order  to  display  the  ungnlar  manner 
in  which  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sablimis  bifdrcate  and  torn  round,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  flexor  profdndus. 

The^tror  tuperfcialU,  mblima,  or  ptrjhratui  {te,fig.  LIB. ;  «,  J^.  119.)  U 
;,  thick  muscle,  divided  into  four  portion 


I  the  second  phalanges  of  the  flngen.  It 
arises  fhmi  the  epitrocblea  by  the  common  tendon,  from 
a  Toogh  inr&ce  on  the  fbre  ^azt  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
corimoid  process  of  the  olna,  and  also  from  about  two 
inches  of  the  radins.  This  latter  origin  consists  often. 
lUnoss  fibres  attached  to  that  oblique  portion  of  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  bone,  which  extends  inwards  to- 


and  the  muscle  we  are  now  describing  In  the  middle. 
A  great  nimiber  of  fibres  also  arise  from  the  broad  apo- 
neurotic septa  which  divide  this  muscle  frodi  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  from  the  other  moscles  of  the  saper- 
flcial  layer,  vii.  the  pronator  teres,  the  flexor  car^  ra- 
dialis, and  the  palmaris  lon^ns. 
,       From  these  different  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed 
vertically  downwards,  forming  a  broad  and  thick  belly, 
which  is  almost  immediately  divided  into  fdur  portions. 
These  at  first  are  in  Jnita-position,  but  soon  become 
arranged  in  two  layers,  hke  Uie  tendons  of  tbe  extensor 
communis,  viz.  one  anterior  and  larger,  consisting  of 
the  divisions  for  the  median  and  ring  fingers  (the  latter 
not  being  so  strong  as  the  former),  and  another  pos- 
terior, formed  by  the  divisions  for  the  index  and  little 
finger.    Each  division  is,  indeed,  a  small  muscle,  having 
-       its  own  particular  tendon,  around  which  the  Sesby  fibres 
are  arranged,  at  first  regular^  and  afterwards  on  one 
nde  only :  they  are  thns  semi-penniform  muscles.    The  two  posterior  divisions 
ar«  not  so  distinct  as  the  anterior,  and  have  a  peculiar  arrangement :  they 
gcnenlly  constitute  two  small  digastric  muscles ;  that  is  to  say,  a  fleshy  belly 
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libra,  put  Uwnher  under  the  annular  ligament  (g)  of  the  carpiu,  in  eoqjniKtioa 
with  the  median  nerve,  irhicli  lies  OD  their  outer  ude,  and  ia  often  miataken  for 
s  tendon,  and  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profiindaa  digitonm  and  the 
flexor  longua  pollicis.  This  thick  Irandle  of  tendons  having  reached  the  pjlnr^ 
of  the  hand,  is  Chen  diitrihated  in  a  ratmaer  to  be  noticed  lAer  the  deacripCioxi 
of  the  flexor  profundoa,  with  the  tendons  of  wMch  those  of  the  flexor  sabUmia 
are  iotimateiy  connected. 

Sdatioiu.  It  is  coiered  by  the  pronator  teres,  the  flexor  CMpi  radiaUi,  the 
palaiaris  laagns,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  taacia  of  the  bre-arm  (  and 
It  coTer*  the  flexor  profundus  digilomm,  trom  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
tdnar  vessels  and  nerves:  it  also  covers  the  me^an  nerve,  and  the  flexor  longns 
pollicis,  to  which  it  generally  sends  a  tendinoai  and  fleshy  prolongation. 

The  Flexor  Profitndut  Digilorum. 
Ditttclum.    This  muscle  is  exposed  by  catting  across  the  flexor  ■abtimis 
and  the  flexor  carpi  ninarit. 
The^um-  pn/>ad<i»  or  ptrfortau  (_i,  figt.  119,  ISO.)  is  sltaMed  under  tlK 
snperflcial  flexor,  which  it  exceeds  in  siie,  but  resembles 
Kf.  Iio.       1^  {[  m  b^Qg  divided  below  into  four  portions. 

Attackmaia.  It  arita  fVom  the  upper  three  &nnhi  of 
the  internal  and  anterior  snr&ces  of  the  nlmi,  from  a  well- 
marked  cavity  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coronod 
process  behind  the  rongh  eminence  which  gives  atiacli- 
ment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow,  fhm 
the  inner  two  thirds  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  from  lljl 
part  of  the  fiiscia  of  the  tore-arm  which  covers  the  imief 
.  anrfitee  of  the  ulna,  and  lastly,  by  a  few  flbres,  from  wilbis 
'  and  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  tbe  radius.  It  is  n- 
trUd  into  the  front  of  the  bases  of  tbe  last  pbsJanges  of  tLe 
fingers  (i,^.  119,  lao.). 

The  fleshy  fibres  arise  directly  from  these  umneroos 
origins,  and  proceed  vertically  down  wards,  the  internal  fibm 
alone  being  directed  somewhat  obliquely  forwards  and  out- 
wards. The  belly  of  the  moscle  thus  formed  continaa 
to  increase  in  size,  and  is  then  divided  into  (bur  nneqnil 
portions,  each  constitnting  a  semi-peimiforiD  muscle. 
These  four  small  muscles  are  in  jnzla-position,  and  termi- 
nate  in  as  many  flat  tendons,  which  occupy  the  lower  two 
thirds  of  the  anterior  sur^e  of  the  entire  muscle,  and  art 
remarkable  for  being  divided  into  ver^  regular  and  closely 
united  parallel  bands  of  a  nearly  white  colonr.  The  fbnr 
.  tendons  emerging  from  tbe  fleshy  fibres  at  various  heiglils. 
:  bat  always  above  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the 
carpus,  pass  under  this  ligameut  conjointly  with  the  (en- 
dona  of  the  flexor  sablimis.  the  flexor  poUim  longus.  and 
;,  In  this  situation  they  are  placed  behind  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  anblimis,  which  are  arranged  in  two  lajfers,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The 
tendons  of  the  flexor  protiindiis  are  always  mjnxta-poation,  and  moreover  are 
united  together  by  means  of  dense  celluLir  tissue  and  tendinous  bands  passing 
trota  one  to  tbe  other  :  the  ikscicnlus  for  the  index  finger  alone  remains  dii- 
tinct;  and  therefore  the  flexion  of  this  finger  is  almost  as  independent  of  that 
of  the  others  as  its  extension,  for  whieb  latter  movement  it  receives  a  spedit  ■ 
muscle.  Immediately  below  the  annular  ligament  the  tendons  separMe  finm 
each  other ;  the  two  anterior  tendons  of  the  flexor  aublinus  no  longer  covo' 
the  two  preterior,  bat  all  four  become  situated  in  front  of  the  correspanding 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profhndus,  and  arrive  together  at  the  melacarpo-phalaogsl 
articnladons :  here  they  are  received,  at  flrst,  into  a  very  strong  Bbrona  sheMb, 
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resulting  from  the  division  of  the  palmar  fascia,  and  afterwards  into  another 
iheath  (js^figs,  118,  119.),  which  converts  the  groove  in  front  of  the  phalanges 
into  a  caiial.  If  we  divide  any  of  these  digital  sheaths,  we  find  the  tendon  of 
ihe  snperficial  flexor  becoming  flattened  and  hollowed  underneath,  as  it  were, 
nto  a  groove,  which  is  exactly  moulded  upon  the  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor, 
^bout  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx  the  tendon  of  the  sublimis  {e^fig,  119.) 
Hfbrcates,  and  gives  passage  to  that  of  the  profundus,  which  it  embraces  by 
nming  roimd  it  like  the  thread  of  a  screw,  and  becoming  posterior  instead  of 
interior,  as  it  was  before.  The  two  halves  of  the  tendon  then  reonite  to  form 
I  groove  having  its  concavity  directed  forwards,  and  again  separate  to  be  in- 
ierted  into  the  rough  edge  of  the  groove  on  the  second  phalanx.  The  tendon 
Yf  the  flexor  profimdus  {i'  i',  Jigs.  119,  120.),  on  the  contrary,  passes  directly 
jirough  the  sheath  formed  by  that  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  and  is  inserted  into 
:he  tlurd  phalanx.  The  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus,  moreover,  present  in 
dieir  whole  course,  very  slightly  apparent  traces  of  division.  From  the  relation 
if  the  tendons  of  the  two  flexors  to  each  other,  the  superficial  muscle  has  been 
called  the  perforatum,  and  the  deep  one  the  perforana. 

Relations,  These  should  be  examined  in  the  fore-arm,  in  the  palm  of  the 
band,  and  along  the  fingers. 

In  the  fore-arm  the  flexor  profundus  is  covered  by  the  flexor  sublimis,  f^om 
which  it  is  separated  by  an  incomplete  tendinous  septum,  and  by  the  median 
aerve.  It  covers  the  idna,  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  the  pronator  qua- 
Iratus ;  it  corresponds  within  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  without  to  the 
fiexor  longus  pollicis.  The  ulnar  vessels  and  nerves  are,  at  first,  situated  be- 
tween this  muscle  and  the  flexor  sublimis,  and  afterwards  separate  it  from  the 
fiexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

In  the  pahn  its  tendons  are  subjacent  to  those  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  and 
cover  the  interosseous  muscles  and  the  adductor  pollicis.  The  lumbricales 
moscles  take  their  origin  from  them. 

Along  the  fingers  its  tendons  are  in  relation  behind  with  the  grooves  of  the 
phalanges,  and  with  the  metacarpo-phalangal  and  phalangal  articulations,  and, 
in  front,  with  the  tendons  of  the  sublimis,  and  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  fingers. 

Action  of  the  two  flexors.  These  muscles  flex  the  third  phalanx  upon  the 
second,  the  second  on  the  first,  this  again  upon  the  corresponding  metacar- 
pal bone,  and  lastly,  the  hand  upon  the  fore-arm.  The  flexor  sublimis  has 
DO  action  upon  the  third  phalanges.  Its  origin  from  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus  enables  it  to  act  upon  the  fore-arm  and  to  assist  in  flexing  it  upon 
the  arm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  bifurcation  of  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  is  intended  to  afford  a  sheath  to,  and  bind  down,  those  of  the 
flexor  profrmdus.  The  flexor  profundus  flexes  the  third  phalanx  upon  the 
second,  the  second  upon  the  first,  the  first  upon  the  corresponding  metacarpal 
bone,  and,  lastly,  the  hand  upon  the  fore-arm. 

The  Lumbricales, 

The  lumbricales  {x,figs.  119,  120.)  are  small  fleshy  tongues  which  may  be 
regarded  as  accessories  of  the  flexor  profundus.  They  are  four  in  nxmiber, 
distinguished  as  the  firsts  second,  &c.  counting  from  without  inwards.  They 
extend  from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  to  the  first  phalanges  of  three 
or  four  fingers.  They  arise  from  the  tendons  after  these  have  passed  through 
the  ftTinnlftr  ligament ;  the  first  and  the  second,  in  front  of  the  tendons  for  the 
index  and  middle  fingers ;  the  third,  in  the  interval  between  those  for  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers ;  and  the  fourth,  in  the  interval  between  those  for  the  ring 
and  little  fingers.  From  these  origins  they  proceed,  those  near  the  median  line 
vertically,  and  those  at  either  side  obliquely  downwards,  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  metacarpo-phalangal  articulations  of  the  corresponding  fingers,  where  they 
terminate  l]y  a  broad  tendinous  expansion  inserted  into  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
tensor tendons,  and  completing  the  sheath  which  those  tendons  form  on  the 
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back  of  the  first  phalanges.  The  tendon  of  the  third  lombricalis  appears  to  me 
to  be  almost  always  inserted,  not  into  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  finger,,  bntinto 
the  inner  side  of  the  middle  finger ;  an  arrangement  that  cannot  wdl  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  third  lumbricalis  bifurcated,  and 
attached  not  only  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle,  but  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
ring  finger. 

Relations.  They  are  placed  between  and  upon  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus, and  have,  therefore,  the  same  relations  as  those  tendons  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand ;  they  are  also  in  relation  with  the  sides  of  the  metacarpo-phalangal 
articulations,  and  the  tendons  of  the  interosseous  muscles 

Action,  It  is  difficult  to  determine  their  actions  precisely.  Yesalius  has  de- 
scribed them  as  adductors,  and  Spigelius  as  flexors.  I  agree  with  Riolanns  in 
regarding  them  as  specially  intended  to  keep  the  extensor  tendons  closely  ap- 
plied to  Uie  phalanges,  and  to  serve  instead  of  a  proper  sheath.  They  are  of 
use  also  in  binding  together  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons,  and  preventing 
the  displacement  of  either. 

The  Flexor  Longus  PoUicis. 

Dissection,    The  same  as  that  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

T\i%  flexor  longus  poUicis  (I,  fig.  119,  120.)  is  situated'upon  the  same  plane 
as  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  division; 
it  is  thick,  elongated,  and  penniform. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  radius,  from  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  radius,  and  not  unfirequently  by  a  prolongation,  tendinous  at  its  extremities 
and  fleshy  in  the  middle,  firom  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  fleshy  fibres 
arise  directly  fi'om  these  origins,  pass  vertically  downwards,  and  are  attached 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  a  flat  tendon,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
series  of  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  on  the  outside,  and  like  them  is 
divided  into  bands.  The  fleshy  fibres  accompany  the  tendon  as  fiEur  as  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus ;  it  then  passes  beneath  this  ligament, 
is  reflected  over  the  inside  of  the  trapezium,  and  proceeds  obliquely  outwards 
along  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  When  it  reaches  the  metacarpo>phalaDgal 
articulation  of  the  thumb,  it  is  received  in  an  osteo-fibrous  sheath,  resemblhig 
in  everv  respect  that  of  the  tendons  of  the  other  fingers,  and,  like  them,  is  in- 
serted m  firont  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ungual  phalanx  of  its  corre- 
sponding finger  (Ijfig,  120.). 

Belations,  It  is  covered  by  th&flexor  sublimis,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  the 
supinator  longus,  and  the  radial  artery ;  it  covers  the  radius  and  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  fi'om  which  it  is  separated  above  by  the  interosseous  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  below  by  the  pronator  quadratus.  Its  tendon  is  the  most  eX' 
temal  of  those  which  pass  under  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpos, 
after  leaving  which  it  is  received  into  a  deep  muscular  groove  formed  by  the 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  is  ultimately  enclosed  in  its  own  osteo- 
fibrous  sheath. 

Action,  It  flexes  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb  upon  the  first,  this  upon  the 
first  metacarpal  bone,  and  then  the  hand  upon  the  fore-arm.  In  order  ^ 
understand  its  action  precisely,  we  must  suppose  the  muscular  force  to  he 
concentrated  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  reflected  portion ;  it  is  then  easy  ^ 
see  that  it  draws  the  phalanges  inwards,  while  flexing  them.  It  is  therefore 
an  opponens  muscle. 

The  Pronator  Quadratus. 

Dissection.  Cut  across  all  the  tendons  occupying  the  lower  part  of  ^ 
anterior  region  of  the  fore-arm,  and  this  muscle  will  be  exposed. 
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Tfiis  small  muscle  (le  petit  pronateiir,£ic^<;  myfiga.  119, 120.)  is  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  the  deepest 
li^er  <^  this  region.  It  is  regularly  quadrilateral,  and  thicker  than  at  first  sight 
H  appears  to  be. 

AttackmenU,  It  arises  from  the  lower  fourth  of  the  internal  border  of  the 
ulna,  which  is  directed  so  decidedly  backwards  inferiorly,  that  the  muscle  is 
rolled  round  the  bone ;  also  from  an  aponeurotic  layer  much  thicker  below 
than  above,  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  occupying  the  inner 
third  of  the  muscle,  upon  which  it  terminates  in  a  number  of  elegant  inter- 
sections; lastly,  from  idl  that  portion  of  the  anterior  surfiEUse  of  the  ulna,  upon 
which  it  lies.  From  these  origins  the  fibres  proceed  horizontally  outwards 
He  pronateur  transverse,  Winslou}),  becoming  longer  as  they  are  more  super- 
ficial, to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  external  bolder,  anterior  surface,  and  internal 
border  of  the  radius. 

Rdatims,  It  b  covered  by  the  flexor  profundus  digitomm,  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and 
it  partially  covers  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  the  interosseous  ligament. 

Action.  The  pronator  quadratus  tends  to  approximate  the  two  bones  of  thi3 
fore-arm ;  but  as  it  is  rolled  around  the  ulna,  which  is  immoveable,  it  causes 
the  radius  to  turn  upon  that  bone,  and  is  therefore  a  pronator.  Its  action  in 
much  more  energetic  than  would  at  first  sight  appear :  this  depends  on  the 
number  of  its  fieshy  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  several  layers,  the  most 
superficial  being  the  longest 

Th£  Muscles  of  the  Extebnal  Region  of  the  Fore-arm. 

The  muscles  of  this  region  are,  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensores  carpi 
ndiales,  longior  and  brevior,  and  the  supinator  brevis. 

The  Supinator  Lovigus. 

Dissection.  The  brachial  portion  of  this  muscle  is  exposed  in  the  dissection 
of  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  triceps,  and  the  portion  situated  in  the  fore- 
arm, by  removing  the  fascia  from  the  outer  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  muscles 
of  this  region. 

The  aupincUor  longus  (fifigs,  118. 121.),  which  is  the  most  superficial  muscle 
of  the  external  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  belongs  both  to  the  arm  and 
the  fore-arm  (brachio-radialis,  Soemmering),  and  constitutes  in  a  great  measure 
the  oblique  ridge  forming  the  external  boundary  of  the  bend  of  the  dbow.  It 
is  a  long  fiat  muscle,  fle^y  in  its  upper  two-thirds,  and  tendinous  in  its  lower 
third. 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  outer  border  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the 
external  inter-muscular  septum  of  the  arm ;  the  extent  of  its  humeral  attach- 
ment varies  from  the  lower  fourth  to  the  lower  third  of  that  bone,  and  is  limited 
above  by  the  groove  for  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  The  fleshy  fibres  proceed  from  their 
origins  downwards,  forwards,  and  a  little  inwards,  to  form  a  fieshy  belly ,-which 
is  flattened  from  without  inwards,  and  is  applied  to  the  brachialis  anticus.  Alter 
reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  the  fieshy  belly  becomes  fiattened  frx)m 
before  backwards,  and  passes  vertically  downwards.  At  first  it  is  thick,  but, 
during  its  progess,  it  expands  and  becomes  thin,  until  its  fibres  terminate  suc- 
cessively upon  the  anterior  surface  of  an  aponeurosis,  which  becomes  entirely 
free  frt)m  fieshy  fibres  above  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  gradually  con- 
tracted into  a  flat  tendon  that  is  inserted  into  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  fasciae  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm :  in  the  arm 
it  is  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  brachialis  anticus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  radial  or  musculo-spiral  nerve ;  in  the  fore-arm  it  has  a  sheath 
proper  to  itself:  it  is  in  relation  with  the  brachialis  anticus,  which  is  at  first 
within  and  afterwards  behind  it ;  then  with  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
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the  teodoo  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator  breyit»  the  pronator  teres,  the  "Aexor 
carpi  radialis,  the  flexor  digitonun  snblimis,  the  flexor  long^  poUici8,the  radial 
artery  and  veins,  and  the  radial  nerve.  Its  inner  border  limits  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  on  the  outside :  the  radial  artery  emerges  firom  beneath  this  border, 
and  then  lies  parallel  to  it  Its  outer  border  is  separated  from  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  by  cellular  tissue,  and  inferiorly  is  in  contact  with  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  radial  nerve,  which,  at  first,  was  situated  beneath  it  The  most 
important  of  all  these  relations  is  that  with  the  radial  artery,  of  which  the  long 
supinator  may  be  considered  the  satellite  muscle,  and  might  be  designated  the 
wntscle  of  the  radial  artery. 

Action,  It  might  be  asked.  Why  does  the  supinator  longus  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  in  being  inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  which  it 
is  intended  to  move  ?  for  while  the  fore-arm  is  in  a  state  of  supination,  the  axis 
of  the  muscle  is  vertical,  and  its  action  appears  limited  to  that  of  flexing  the 
fore-arm ;  but  if  the  limb  be  pronated,  l^e  direction  of  the  muscle  be^es 
oblique  trom  without  inwards,  and,  therefore,  supination  is  the  result  of  its 
contraction.  After  this  effect  has  been  produced,  if  the  muscle  still  continoes 
to  act,  the  fore-arm  is  flexed  upon  the  arm.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  dis- 
tance of  its  insertion  from  the  fulcrum  gives  the  muscle  great  power,  notwith- 
standing its  disadvantageous  angle  of  incidence. 

JTie  Extensor  Carpi  Hadialis  Longior. 

Dissection,  This  muscle,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  one,  will  be  exposed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  supinator  longus,  beneath  which  it  is  placed.  The  lower 
end  of  its  tendon  occupies  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist,  and  should  also  be  exposei 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  (le  premier  ou  long  radial  exteme ;  radialis 
extemus  longior,  Albinvs,  n,  figs,  119.  121.)  is  situated  on  the  external  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  below  the  supinator  longus,  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  a  continuation  at  its  origin  from  the  humerus :  like  that  muscle,  it  is  flat- 
tened from  within  outwards  in  the  arm,  and  from  before  backwards  in  the 
fore-arm :   it  is  fleshy  in  its  upper  third,  and  tendinous  in  its  lower  two-thirds. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  rough  triangular  impression  terminating 
the  external  border  of  the  humerus,  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum 
and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  conmion  tendon.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  upper  end  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  fleshy  fibres  arising 
directly  from  the  parts  mentioned  constitute  a  bundle,  at  first  flattened  on  the 
sides,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  the  supinator  longus,  from  which  it  is 
often  diflicult  to  separate  it :  it  afterwards  becomes  flattened  from  before  back- 
wards. The  fibres  pass  vertically  downwards,  and  are  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  a  tendon  a  little  beyond  the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
tendon  then  becomes  narrower  and  thicker,  proceeds  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  radius,  passes  under  the  tendons  of  the  abductor  longus  and  extensor  brevis 
pollicis,  which  cross  it  obliquely,  and  turns  a  little  outwards  and  then  backwards 
to  arrive  at  a  groove  conmion  to  it  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier; 
it  is  then  crossed  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus 
pollicis,  and  is  finally  inserted  by  an  expanded  termination  into  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  (n\fig,  121.). 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  supinator  longus  and  the  &8cia  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  on  the  outside  of  the  fore-arm  it  is  covered  and  crossed  obliquely  by  the 
abductor  lungus  and  extensor  brevis  pollicis,  and  in  the  wrist  by  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis.  It  covers  the  elbow  joint,  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior,  and  the  back  of  the  wrist  joint 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Brevior, 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  (le  second  ou  court  radial  exteme ;  radialis 
extemus  brevior,  Albinus,  o,figs,  119.  121,  122.)  is  thicker  but  shorter  than 
the  preceding,  below  which  it  is  placed.    It  arises  from  the  external  condyle 
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r  epieofndyle  of  the  humeros,  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  extensor 
inscles  <xf  the  fingers ;  also  from  a  very  strong  aponeurosis  situated  upon  its 
asterior  surfeuse ;  and  from  another  tendinous  septum  -which  divides  it  from 
le  extensor  communis  digitorum.  It  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper 
id  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  The  fleshy  fibres,  thus  arising  from  the  ex- 
mal  condyle  by  means  of  an  aponeurotic  pyramid,  are  attached  to  the  pos- 
rior  surface  of  a  tendon  which  becomes  gradually  narrower  and  thicker  as  it 
iC^Tes  them.  The  fibres  themselves  terminate  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
tn,  and  then  the  flat  tendon  passes  backwards  into  the  same  groove  on  the 
tdins  as  that  of  the  last-named  muscle,  the  two  tendons  being  retained  in 
by  the  same  fibrous  sheath,  and  lubricated  by  the  same  synovial  membranes, 
it  separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical  ridge  of  bone.  After  leaving 
le  common  sheath,  the  tendon  of  the  short  separates  from  that  of  the  long 
idial  extensor,  passes  still  more  posteriorly,  and  is  inserted  into  the  third 
letacarpal  bone  (p\Jig8,  121, 122.). 

ReUstums.  It  is  covered  by  the  preceding  muscle,  and  like  it  is  crossed  ob- 
qoely  on  the  outside  by  the  long  abductor,  the  short  and  then  the  long  ex- 
vaaoT  muscles  of  the  thumb :  it  covers  the  external  sur£Eu;e  of  the  radius,  from 
'hich  it  is  separated  by  the  supinator  brevis  above,  and  the  pronator  teres  in 
le  middle.  Its  tendon  covers  and  protects  the  lMu;k  of  the  wrist.  In  con- 
squence  of  the  different  length  of  their  fleshy  fibres,  the  supinator  longns  and 
le  two  radial  extensors  of  die  carpus  are  arranged  one  above  the  other,  the 
ighest  being  the  supinator  longus,  and  the  lowest  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
revior. 

Action  of  the  two  radial  extensors.  These  two  muscles,  which  from  their  in- 
ertions  might  be  called  the  posterior  radials,  extend  die  second  row  of  the 
irpos  upon  the  first,  and  this  upon  the  fore-arm ;  they  are  also  abductors  of 
tie  hand,  for  they  incline  it  towards  the  radial  side  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
xtensov  carpi  radialis  longior  being  attached  to  the  humerus,  can  assist  in 
eidng  the  fore-arm. 

The  Supinator  Brevis. 

Dissection.  Pronate  the  fore-arm  forcibly.  In  order  to  expose  this  muscle 
ompletely,  divide  the  two  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  and  even  some  of  the 
luscles  of  the  superficial  layer  on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  supinator  brevis  ip,Jigs,  119,  120.  122.)  is  a  broad  muscle  curved  into 
be  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  rolled  round  the  upper  third  of  the  radius : 
t  forms  by  itself  the  deep  layer  of  the  external  region  of  the  fore-arm. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow,  with 
rhich  it  is  blended,  and  by  this  means  from  the  external  condyle ;  from  the 
mnalar  ligament  of  the  radius ;  from  the  external  border  of  the  ulna,  which  is 
nrovided  with  a  projecting  ridge  for  this  purpose ;  from  a  deep  triangular  exca- 
^tUm,  in  front  of  this  ridge,  and  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  uhta ;  and, 
astly*  from  the  deep  sur&ce  of  an  expansion  of  its  tendon  of  origin  and  the 
ixternal  lateral  ligament,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  muscle.  From 
hese  different  origins  (Jig.  122.)  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  round  the  radius,  into 
lie  posterior,  external,  and  anterior  surfaces  of  which  bone  they  are  inserted, 
mibracing  in  front  the  bicipital  tubercle  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  (Jigs, 
119,  120.).  I  have  seen  a  fleshy  prolongation  of  this  muscle,  covering  the  an- 
erior  half  of  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius,  of  which  it  might  be  regarded 
in  extensor. 

Relations,  The  supinator  brevis  is  covered  by  the  radial  extensors,  the  su- 
pinator longus,  the  pronator  teres,  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  the  ex- 
tensor digiti  minimi,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  anconeus,  and  the  radial 
irtery  and  vein :  it  covers  the  upper  third  of  the  radius,  and  also  its  annular 
ligament,  the  elbow  joint,  and  the  interosseous  ligament  It  is  perforated  by 
the  deep  branch  of  the  radial  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  all  the  muscles  on 
the  back  of  the  fore-arm. 


Actiim.  Ho  muscle  in  th«  bodj  is  lo  comptetdj  roUed  aromid  the  lem 
that  it  ii  intended  to  mo*e,  for  it  famiB  five  cixtbi  of  s  cylindsr ;  it  is  theielbR 
the  chief  ■gent  in  BafHUtion,  and  the  supinator  longni  can  onlj  be  regvded  u 
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The  mnsclea  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  fbre-arm  eonstitnte  two  verj  du- 
tinct  layers,  one  tmerficial,  eompniing  the  eiteosor  communis  digitonm,  ihe 
extensor  digiti  minimi,  and  the  extensor  carpi  uloaris ;  the  other  deep,  com- 
priiing  the  abductor  poUicii  longua,  the  eztenaor  brsTis  and  eiteosor  Imgni 
pollicis,  and  the  exteiuor  indicii. 

Musclet  of  the  Superficial  Layer, 
One  mode  oC  diutctiai  is  common  to  all  these  mnscles.  Uake  a  inrcallir 
inciaion  through  the  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm ;  prooate  the  arm,  and 
make  a  perpendicolar  incision  from  the  eiteraal  condjle  of  the  hnmeTDt  to 
the  third  metacarpal  bone,  entirel;  dividing  the  aub-cutaneons  cellular  limit 
down  to  the  bgcia ;  remove  thi«  fiucia  hj  careful  diaseclion,  except  where  it  a 
very  adherent.  Trace  the  tcndoas  of  the  extensor  moseles  along  the  la£f  d 
the  fingers. 

TTie  ExtttuoT  Communia  Digitorum. 

a  digitpnoK  (&,  /tg.  121.),  situated  at  the  back  of  Ibe 
J%-  ISi.   ftfc-ann,  umple  above  and  divided  into  four  portioDi 
'  below,  onset  fhim  the  external  condyle  of  the  hnmc- 

rnt,  and  is  auerted  into  the  second  and  third  phalao^ 
of  the  four  flngera.  Its  origin  consists  of  a  lendw 
common  to  it,  and  to  the  extensor  caipi  Tar^ilii 
brevier,  extensor  digiti  minimi,  and  extensor  cbii> 
ulnaris.  This  tendon  consists  of  a  four-sided  pyra- 
mid, and  is  formed  by  the  &acia  of  llie  fore-arm,  bj 
a  lamina  separating  this  muscle  from  the  eitenioc 
carpi  radialis  longior,  by  another  lamina  separaling  it 
tram  the  extensor  digiti  minimi  and  tbe  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  lastly  by  another  ntuated  between 
it  and  the  supinator  brevis.  The  fleshy  fibres  arisiii; 
from  the  interior  of  this  pyramid  form  at  first  a  ihlji, 
but  afterwards  a  much  larger  muscle,  which  becomei 
flattened  ft-om  before  backwards,  and  soon  divides  inu 
four  bscicnli.  The  two  middle  fasciculi,  intended  fti 
the  middle  and  the  ring  fingers,  are  stronger  llmi 
tbose  destined  for  the  index  and  little  fingers,  i.  e.  tbe 
two  extreme  bscicnll,  which,  lower  down,  bectmit 
placed  in  IVont  of  the  middle  &sciculL  lo  tlui 
manner  they  all  pass  under  the  dorsal  ligament  (r, 
^  fig.  121.)  of  the  carpus  in  a  proper  sbesdi.  After 
1  leaving  this  sheath,  in  which  they  are  provided  with  t 
synovial  capsule*,  extending  both  above  and  below  Ike 
dorsal  ligament,  the  four  tendons  become  mtnated  <0 
the  same  plane  and  diverge  Irom  each  other ;  the  tva 
middle  tendons  proceed  along  the  baoks  of  the  oa^ 
responding  metacarpal  booes ;  the  external  and  in- 
lemal  tendons  (J>'b',J\g.  121.)  coireEpond  to  the  inter- 
IS  spaces,  which  they  cross  obliquely  in  order  to  assume  a  position  behind 
ads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  which  they  belong.    Having  reached  IM 
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x>-phalaiigal  articulations,  the  tendons  become  narrower  and  thickened, 
i  oS  on  each  side  a  fibrous  expansion,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
tey  then  enlarge  again  so  as  to  cover  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  first 
»,  receive  and  are  re-inforced  by  the  tendons  of  the  lambricales,  and 
the  articulation  of  the  first  with  the  second  phalanx,  they  divide  into 
•rtions,  one  median,  which  is  implanted  upon  the  upper  end  of  the 
halanx,  and  two  lateral,  which  pass  along  the  sides  of  the  second  pha- 
proach  each  other  at  the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  surfiuse  of  Qie  second 

unite  by  their  neighbouring  edges,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
le  third  phalanx.  Opposite  the  metacarpal  bones  they  sometimes  split 
•  or  three  small  juxta-posed  tendons,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  these 
le  tendons  for  the  littie,  ring,  and  middle  fingers  commimicate  with 
er  by  expansions  of  variable  size,  and  sometimes  by  a  true  bifurcation 
L21.).  The  tendon  for  the  index  finger  is  alone  free.  The  commimica- 
le  tendon  of  the  littie  with  that  of  Sie  ring  finger  takes  place  opposite 
icarpo-phalangal  articulation,  by  means  of  a  transverse  band,  which 
projection  under  the  skin.  Lastiy,  we  not  uncommonly  see  a  tendinous 
jtion  arising  from  the  anterior  surfiuce  of  these  tendons,  and  inserted 
apper  end  of  the  first  phalanx. 

ons.  The  extensor  communis  digitorum  is  covered  by  the  &scia  of 
arm,  from  which  a  great  number  of  its  fibres  arise  superiorly,  by  the 
gament  of  the  carpus  and  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  metacarpus,  which 

it  from  the  skin :  it  covers  the  supinator  brevis,  the  three  long 
of  the  thumb,  the  extensor  proprius  indicis,  the  lower  radio-cubital 
ion,  the  carpus,  the  metacarpus,  and  the  fingers, 
u  This  muscle  extends  the  third  phalanx  upon  the  second,  the  se- 
m  the  first,  the  first  upon  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone,  then 
OS,  and  lastiy  the  radio-cubital  articulation.    It  is  necessary  for  me  to 

the  independence  of  the  muscular  frisciculi  proceeding  to  each  finger: 
eculiar  to  man,  and  is  much  more  remarkable  in  some  individuals 
others.  By  continual  exercise,  the  fiu^ulty  of  extending  one  finger 
the  others  may  be  acquired.  The  tendon  for  the  index  is  genendly 
r  one  not  united  to  the  others,  and  therefore  the  movements  of  this 
■e  by  far  the  most  independent. 

The  Extensor  Digiti  Minimi. 

is  a  very  slender  muscle  (extensor  proprius  auricularis,  AUnnus,  c, 
)  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  common  extensor,  to  which  it  appears 
appendix.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  its  origin  as  far  as  the  common  tendon, 
ich  it  is  connected  only  by  an  aponeurotic  prolongation.  Its  fleshy 
Mtffrom  this  prolongation,  and  from  a  fibrous  pyramid  which  separates 
the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer,  from  the  extensor  communis  digitorum 
ly,  and  internally  from  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  is  completed 
[ally  by  the  fiiscia  of  the  fore-arm.  The  fibres  constitute  a  small  fu- 
.eshy  belly,  which  accompanies  the  tendon  (at  least  on  one  side),  as 
le  head  of  the  ulna ;  there  the  tendon  enters  a  special  fibrous  sheath 
t)ehind  the  head  of  that  bone  ;  it  is  then  reflected  mwards  to  the  fifth 
pal  bone,  behind  which  it  is  retained  in  a  thinner  sheath,  which,  like 
eding,  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane.*^  The  tendon  then  splits  into 
ds,  of  which  the  external  (or  radial)  receives  the  inner  bifiircation 
xtensor  communis.  The  three  tendinous  prolongations  becoming 
mvelop,  as  in  a  sheath,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  tiie  first  phalanx  of  this 
having  reached  the  articulation  of  the  first  with  the  second  phalanx, 
ride  into  three  portions,  which  are  attached  precisely  in  the  same 
as  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis. 
t.    As  its  name  indicates,  this  muscle  extends  the  little  finger.    It 

*  See  note,  p.  389 


might  at  fim  light  be  imagined  that  this  finger  might  be  mored  independenllj', 
■ince  iE  RceivM  a  sepamte  miude;  but  the  eoanectiOD  of  its  tendon  vithlbit 
of  the  extensor  commnnii,  rendere  any  soch  independent  action  u  difflcill  is 
in  the  other  fingen,  and  much  more  «o  tlian  in  the  index  finger. 

The  Extauor  Carpi  Ulnarii. 

The  txUiaor  carpi  uLtarU  (ji,fig.  131.).  the  most  SQperficial  and  the  moA 
internal  *  of  the  mascles  on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  ariaa  tmat  the  exienul 
taberosiif  of  the  hnmerosi  from  the  posterior  (urbeeof  the  Dlna,Thicbii> 
tittle  eicBvated  fbr  this  pnrpose  i  from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  boidei 
of  that  bone  ;  and  trttnt  the  aoterior  snr&ce  of  an  aponeoroau  covering  tlu 
mnscle  behind.  It  is  uucrted  behind  the  apper  end  of  the  fifth  mets^rpsl 
bone.  Its  origin  U  effected  bj' means  of  a  flbroni  pyramid,  die  ftpex  of  wbidi  i 
is  Httsciied  to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  bomerug.  From  the  interior  of  lliii  | 
pyramid,  and  fhim  the  other  origins  aboTe-menlioned,  the  fleshy  fibres  pro-  j 
ceed  to  a  teodon,  vbich  by  a  lery  unconunoo  arrangement  extends  tliroigli 
the  substance  of  the  mtiscle,  even  from  its  superior  attachment,  vithout  mn- 
mencing  in  the  form  of  an  aponeoromj.  At  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm,  ^ 
tendon  appesn  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  then  semi-pennifonn  mascle,aiid 
continues  to  receive  Grahy  fibres  on  its  anterior  edge  nn^  it  enters  the  gnaw 
intended  for  it  on  the  nlna.  This  obliqne  groore  is  continued  as  far  ss  tlie 
insertion  of  the  tendon  into  the  metacai^ial  bone,  by  means  of  a  long  Gbmiu 
dieath,  and  is  lined  throughout  by  a  synovial  membrane. 

Bdatmu,     The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  covered  by  the  fiiscia  of  the  fi)ie- 
arm  :   it  covers   the  ulna,  the  siqiinator  brevis,  and  tlie 
I  '  muscles  of  the  deep  layer. 

Actim,  It  extends  the  second  row  of  the  carpni  asa 
the  first,  and  this  upon  the  fore-arm.  It  is  at  the  same  tixK 
an  adductor  of  the  band,  which  it  inclines  towards  the  ul- 
nar border  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  Aticimevt. 

The  lUKimeia  (brevis  anconens,  Eiutachivt;  le  petit 
ancon^,  WiniUne,  g,  figi.  lai,  1S2.)  is  a  short  trianguUr 
muscle,  so  named  tnm  its  situation  (&r*^i  the  prominence 
of  the  elbow).  It  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ternal portion  of  the  triceps,  from-irhich  it  is  otlly  sepATMed 
by  a  very  slight  cellular  mterraL 

Attachmtnli.  It  ariau  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer 
tQberosily  of  the  hnmerus,  and  ia  inserltd  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  olecraoon,  and  a  triangnlar  aorihce  boonded  in- 
ternally by  the  posterior  border  of  the  olna.  Its  origin 
from  the  condyle  consists  of  a  tendon  qoite  distinct  ftom 
that  common  to  the  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. This  tendon  splits  into  two  diverging  bands.  The 
fleshy  fibres  ari»ng  from  these  proceed  inwards,  the  nppei 
horizontally,  the  lower  abljqnely  downwards,  and  are  in- 
serted directly  into  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon  so  St 
to  be  continuous  with  the  triceps,  and  into  the  sorftoe  of 
the  ulna. 

Relatirmt.  It  is  covered  by  a  prolongation  from  th« 
fascia  of  the  triceps,  and  it  covers  the  radio-hanwnl  v- 
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tieolation,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radias,  the  ulna,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  sapinator  brevia. 

Action.  It  extends  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm,  a&d  tfice  versa;  from  its 
oblique  direction,  it  can  also  rotate  it  inwards. 

Muscles  oftJie  Deep  Layer. 

VissecHon.  This  is  the  same  for  all  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer  of  the 
Ebre-arm,  and  consists  in  r^moying  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer,  espe- 
cially the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  the  extensor  digiti  minimi. 

77te  Ahdu€tor  Longus  Pollicis. 

The  abductor  Umgtis poOids  (extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  hfigs,  121, 122.) 
is  the  broadest,  thickest,  and  most  external  muscle  of  tiie  deep  layer  (le  grand 
ibducteur,  Bichat). 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  ulna  below  the  origin  of  the  supinator  brevis, 
frwn  the  interosseous  ligament,  from  the  radius,  and  from  a  tendinous  septum 
between  it  and  the  extensor  longus  pollicis.  It  is  inserted  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  From  the  above-mentioned  origins  the  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  constitute  a  flattened  frisi- 
fonn  belly,  and  are  snccesnyely  attached  to  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  an  apo- 
nenrods,  which  becomes  condensed  into  a  flat  tendon  ;  this  tendon  turns  round 
the  radius,  crossing  over  the  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  and  at  the  same 
time  ceasing  to  receive  any  fleshy  fibres ;  it  is  then  received  into  the  outer 
groove  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  conjointiy  with  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor brevis  pollicis,  a  small  fibrous  septum  intervening  between  them,  and 
finally  is  inserted  into  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  This  tendon  is  almost  always 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts,  and  not  unfrequently  the  division 
extends  up  to  the  fleshy  portion.  Of  these  two  divisions  one  is  inserted  into  the 
first  metacarpal  bone,  the  other  frmiishes  attachments  to  the  abductor  brevis 
pollicis. 

BeUuions,  It  b  covered  by  the  extensor  conmiunis  digitorum  and  extensor 
digiti  T"i"inii :  it  lies  immediately  under  the  fascia,  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
radius  to  its  termination.  It  covers  the  interosseous  ligament,  the  radius,  the 
tendons  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  and  the  cmter  side  of  the  wrist 
joint,  where  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  under  the  skin. 

Action,  It  extends  and  abducts  the  first  metacarpal  bone  :  for  a  long  time  it 
was  called  the  extensor  of  the  thomb ;  but  its  chief  use  is,  as  Albinus  first 
remarked,  in  abduction.  Winslow  observes  that,  from  its  obliquity,  it  can  act 
as  a  supinator ;  lastiy,  it  assists  in  extending  the  hand. 


The  Extensor  Brevis  Pollicis, 

This  muscle  (extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  l^Jigs,  121, 122.)  is  situated 
internally  to  the  preceding,  which  it  exactiy  resembles  in  figure  and  direction, 
and  with  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  (partie  du  premier  extenseur 
du  pouce,  Winslow),  It  is,  however,  shorter  and  more  slender  (petit  extenseur 
du  pouce,  Bichat'), 

It  arises  from  the  radius,  occasionally  from  the  ulna,  and  from  the  interosseous 
ligament ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
Its  origin  consists  of  short  tendinous  fibres,  the  fleshy  fibres  proceeding  from 
which  constitute  a  slender  fasciculus,  having  a  similar  arrangement  to  that  of 
tiie  preceding  muscle ;  its  tendon  is  received  into  the  same  fibrous  sheath,  but 
is  divided  from  the  other  by  a  small  septum,  and  passes  on  to  be  inserted  into 
the  first  phalanx. 

Bdaiions,   The  same  as  those  of  the  abductor  longus. 
VOL.  I.  z 
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Action,  It  cxteods  the  first  phalanx  upon  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  and  then 
becomes  an  abdactor  and  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

The  Extensor  Longus  PoUicis. 

This  moscle  (extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  m^figa.  121, 122.)  is  much 
larger  than  the  extensor  brevis,  within  and  parallel  to  which  it  is  situated. 
It  arises  from  a  considerable  extent  of  the  ulna,  trom  the  interosseous  ligament, 
and  from  the  tendinous  septa  dividing  it  from  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
the  extensor  proprius  indicis :  it  is  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  fleshy  fibres  form  a  flat  fruiform  bundle,  directed 
obliquely  like  the  preceding  muscle ;  they  terminate  in  succession  around  a 
tendon,  which  emerges  frt)m  them  at  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  ulna,  enters 
a  special  osteo-fibrous  sheath,  and  crosses  obliquely  over  the  tendons  of  the 
two  radial  extensors,  being  separated  Arom  the  tendons  of  the  abductor  longus 
and  extensor  brevis  pollicis  by  an  interval  which  may  be  readily  distinguished 
through  the  integuments,  and  gives  rise  to  the  hollow  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
wrist,  tK>mmonly  called  the  salt-cellar.  The  tendon  next  crosses  obliquely 
over  the  first  interosseous  space,  gains  the  inner  edge  of  the  first  metacarpal 
bone,  and  then  that  of  the  first  phalanx,  upon  which  it  is  expanded,  and  pro- 
ceeds  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  or  ungual  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations,  Its  general  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  muscle. 

Action,  Its  uses  are  also  the  same ;  but  it  acts  in  a  special  manner  upon  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  which  it  extends  upon  the  first  before  exerting 
any  influence  upon  this  last-mentioned  bone.  It  has  less  power  in  abduction 
than  the  prece^g  muscles. 

The  Extensor  Proprius  Indicis, 

This  is  an  elongated  fusiform  muscle  (indicator,  Albinus,  r,  fig.  122.)  like 
the  preceding,  below  and  parallel  to  which  it  is  situated.  It  arises  frt)m  the 
ulna,  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  a  septum  intervening  between  it  and  the 
extensor  longus  pollicis :  it  is  inserted  into  the  two  last  phalanges  of  the  index 
finger.  The  fleshy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  from  their  origins  and  terminate 
around  a  tendon,  which  they  accompany  as  far  as  the  sheath  of  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum :  into  this  sheath  die  tendon  enters,  and,  having  escaped 
from  it,  crosses  obliquely  over  the  carpus  and  the  second  interosseous  space, 
becomes  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  tendon  given  ofiP  to  the  index  finger  hy 
the  extensor  communis,  unites  intimately  with  that  tendon  opposite  the  lover 
end  of  the  metacarpus,  and  terminates  with  it  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 
Its  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  muscles. 

Action.  It  enables  the  index  finger  to  be  extended  independently  of  the 
others,  and  hence,  without  doubt,  arises  the  particular  use  of  that  finger.  I 
should  add,  that  the  union  of  its  tendon  with  the  one  furnished  by  the  com- 
mon extensor  is  so  intimate,  that  its  independence  of  action  would  have  been 
much  less  had  not  the  fleshy  fSeisciculus  of  the  common  extensor  destined  for 
it  been  itself  almost  isolated. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  abductor  brevis  pollicis.  —  Opponens  pollicis.  —  Flexor  hrevis  pcUicis,  —  Ad- 
ductor pollicis.  —  Palmaris  brevis.  —  Abductor  digiti  minimi,  —  Flexor  brevis 
digiti  minimi. — Opponens  digiti  minimi, —  The  interosseous  muscles,  dorsal  and 
palmar. 

The  muscles  of  the  hand  occupy  the  entire  palmar  region.  They  are  divided 
into  those  situated  on  the  outer  side,  viz.  the  muscles  of  the  thenar  eminence, 
or  ball  of  the  thumb ;  those  on  the  inner  side,  viz,  the  muscles  of  the  hypotheHor 
eminence,  or  of  the  little  finger ;  and  those  which  occupy  the  interosseous  spaces. 
All  the  muscles  of  the  thenar  eminence  belong  to  the  thumb ;  they  are,  in 
the  order  of  their  superposition,  the  abductor  brevis,  the  opponens,  the  flexor 
hrevis,  and  the  adductor  pollicis.   TIdlosq  oi  KXie \i^^\.\!A\i«x  eminence  all  belong 
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to  the  little  finger,  and  are  the  abductor,  the  flexor  brevis,  and  the  opponens. 
The  palmaris  brevis  may  be  included  in  this  region. 

The  interosseous  muscles  are  seven  in  number  —  four  dorsal  and  three 
palmar.  The  lumbricales,  which  belong  to  this  region,  have  been  already 
described  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers. 

Muscles  of  the  Thenab  Ebunence,  ob  Muscles  belonoino 

TO  THE  Thumb. 

I  divide  these  into  three  muscles  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  or  into  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  and  a  single  muscle 
mserted  into  the  inner  side.  The  former  are  the  abductor  brevis,  the  op- 
ponens, and  the  flexor  brevis ;  the  latter  consists  of  the  adductor,  in  which  I 
include  a  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  of  authors  generally. 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  Outer  Side  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the 
Thumb,  or  into  the  First  Metacarpal  Bone. 

Dissection.  Make  an  oblique  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  carpus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  a 
circular  incision  round  the  wrist;  detach  the  flaps,  raise  the  external  and 
middle  palmar  fkscise,  and  then  cautiously  separate  the  muscles  of  this  region, 
which  are  recognised  by  the  following  characters. 

The  Abductor  Brevis  Pollicis, 

This  is  the  most  superficial  of  the  muscles  constituting  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  Cqffig*  119.).  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres.fh>m  the  os  sca- 
phoides,  from  the  upper,  anterior,  and  external  part  of  the  anterior  annular 
Ugament  of  the  carpus,  and  almost  always  from  an  expansion  of  the  tendon 
of  the  abductor  longus  pollicis.  It  is  a  small,  thin,  flat  muscle,  passing  out- 
wards and  downwards,  and  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  A  very  narrow  cellular  line  separates  it  on  the 
inside  from  the  flexor  brevis,  which  is  situated  on  the  same  plane.  It  is  co- 
vered by  the  external  palmar  fascia,  and  it  covers  the  opponens  muscle,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  by  a  thin  inter- 
vening aponeurosis. 

Action.  It  draws  the  thumb  forwards  and  inwards,  and  therefore  might  be 
termed  the  superficial  opponens.  From  its  attachments  it  might  be  called 
scaphoido'phalangal. 

The  Opponens  Pollicis, 

The  opponens  poUicis  (r,Jigs,  119,  120.),  a  small  triangular  muscle,  arises 
from  the  trapezium,  and  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the  anterior  an- 
nular ligament  of  the  carpus,  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  carpi  radi- 
alis.  From  these  origins,  which  are  partly  fleshy  and  partlv  tendinous,  the 
fleshy  fibres  radiate  downwards  and  outwards,  the  highest  bemg  the  shortest 
and  the  most  horizontal.  They  are  inserted  into  the  entire  length  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  abductor  brevis,  which  projects  a  little  be- 
yond it  on  the  outside,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct aponeurosis.  It  covers  the  first  metacarpal  bone  and  its  articulation 
wiUi  the  trapezium. 

Action,  It  draws  the  first  metacarpal  bone  inwards  and  forwards,  thus  op- 
posing it  to  the  others,  as  its  name  indicates.  From  its  attachments  it  may 
be  called  trapezuMnetacarpal. 

Z  2 
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The  Flexor  Brems  PolUcis, 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  limits  of  this  muscle,  or  rather  they  have  hith€ 
to  been  quite  arbitrary.  Its  inferior  attachment  has  been  usually  divided  1: 
tween  the  external  and  the  internal  sesamoid  bones  (Boyer,  TraiiS  d^AnatomT^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  307. ;  Bichat,  Anaiomie  Descriptive,  tom.  ii.  p.  272.) ;  but  ^e  shaJ- 
consider  that  portion  only  which  is  attached  to  the  external  sesamoid  bone,  ai^ 
belonging  to  Uiis  muscle,  referring  the  entire  fleshy  mass  that  is  inserted  in^c3 
the  internal  sesamoid  bone  to  the  adductor  pollicis.* 

This  cUvision  is  moreover  established  by  the  tendon  (/,  fig.  120.)  of  tlm« 
flexor  longus  pollicis.    Proceeding  then  firom  below   upwards,  in  the  di^^ 
section  of  l£e  flexor  brevis  it,  figs,  119, 120.),  we  shall  see  that  it  is  triangul&i-, 
much  larger  than  the  preceding  two  muscles,  bifid  above,  and  channelled  in 
front.    It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  flbres  from  a  process  on  the  trape- 
zium, from  the  lower  edge  of  the  annular  ligament,  frDm  all  the   reflected 
portion  of  that  ligament  forming  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and 
extending  as  fkr  as  the  os  magnum,  and  from  the  os  magnum  itself  by  a  por- 
tion which  is  usually  distinct.     From  these  different  ongins  the  fleshy  flbres 
proceed  downwards  and  outwards,  the  internal  being  the  most  oblique;  and, 
converging  so  as  to  form  a  thick  fiEisciculus,  are  inserted,  through  the  medium 
of  the  external  sesamoid  bone,  into  the  first  phalanx. 

Rdaikms.  It  is  covered  by  the  external  palmar  fascia,  which  is  prolonged 
in  front  of  it :  it  covers  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  more 
internally  those  of  the  common  flexor.  It  also  covers  a  small  portion  of  the 
outer  border  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radi- 
alis. Its  outer  border,  or  rather  side,  is  in  relation  with  the  short  abductor, 
from  which  it  is  easily  separated,  and  with  the  opponens,  sometimes  being  con- 
tinuous with  it.  Its  mner  border  is  distinct  from  the  adductor  below,  but  is 
confounded  with  it  at  its  origin.  Its  tendon  of  insertion  into  the  phalanx  is 
covered  by  that  of  the  short  abductor,  which  lies  externally  to  it  From  its 
attachments  it  might  be  called  trapezuhphcdangtd,  and,  frt)m  its  uses  and  posi* 
tion,  the  opponens  intemus. 

Action,  It  is  evidently  not  a  flexor  pollicis,  but,  like  the  preceding  muscles, 
it  draws  the  thumb  forwards  and  inwards ;  and  it  acts  more  decidedly  in  pro- 
ducing the  latter  effect,  because  it  is  inserted  in  a  more  favourable  manner 
than  the  other  muscles.     This,  therefore,  is  also  an  opponens  muscle. 

Muscle  inserted  into  the  Inner  Side  of  the  First  Phnla?ix  of  the 

Thumb, 

The  Adductor  Pollicis. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  (v,  fiys.  119,  120.);  it 
is  very  irregularly  triangular ;  and  arises  from  the  entire  extent  of  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  os 
magnum,  from  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  trapezbides,  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  trapezium  by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  fasciculus,  and  from  the 
palmar  interosseous  fascia  near  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  From  these  dif- 
ferent origins  the  fleshy  flbres  proceed,  the  lower  horizontally,  the  rest  more 

*  The  arran^ment  1  hare  adopted  is  founded  upon  the. inferior  attachments  of  the  muscles; 
for  at  their  ongins  they  are  so  blended  that  their  division  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  I  divide 
the  muscular  fasciculi  connected  vHth  the  thumb,  therefore,  into  two  sets,  viz.  those  proceeding 
from  the  carpus  to  the  first  metacarpal  bone  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  <^  the 
thumb,  and  those  extending  from  the  carpus  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fame  phalanx.  The  first 
set,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  single  muscle,  comprises  the  abductor  brevis,  the  opponens, 
and  the  flexor  brevis ;  the  other  constitutes  the  abductor  pollicis,  which  1  regurd  as  tne  first 
palmar  Interosseous  muscle.  The  action  of  the  first  set  is  common,  vii.  to  carry  the  thumb 
forwards  and  inwards  ;  they  are,  therefore,  all  muscles  of  opposition  (perhaps  no  muscles  are  so 
badly  named  as  those  of  the  thenar  eminence) ;  the  muscle  formed  by  the  second  set  is  really 
an  adductor,  as  its  name  implies,  and  so  are  all  the  palmar  interossei,  among  which  it  should  be 
Included- 
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and  more  obtiqaely  outwards ;  they  all  converge  to  form  a  thick  fleshy  bundle, 
which  is  inserted  through  the  medium  of  the  internal  sesamoid  bone  into  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Bdatwiu.  Its  inner  two  thirds  are  deeply  situated,  and  covered  by  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  proftmdus  digitorum,  by  the  lumbricales,  and  by  an  apo- 
neurosis, which,  becoming  continuous  with  the  deep  interosseous  fkscia,  con- 
stitutes the  sh^th  of  the  muscle.  '  It  is  subcutaneous  near  its  lower  border. 
It  covers  the  first  two  interosseous  spaces,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very 
strong  aponeurosis.  It  is  again  subcutaneous  behind,  also  along  its  lower 
border,  which  may  be  easily  felt  under  the  fold  of  skin,  extending  from  the 
thumb  to  the  index  finger. 

Action,  It  is  an  adductor  $  it  draws  the  thumb  towards  the  median  line  or 
axis  of  the  hand,  represented  by  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 

Muscles  of  the  Hypoihenar  Eminence,  or  Muscles  belonging  to 

Hue  Little  Finger. 

These  muscles  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  thumb :  the  reason  that 
three  only  are  described  is,  that  the  one  which  represents  the  adductor  of  the 
thumb  is  situated  in  the  fourth  interosseous  space,  and  is,  therefore,  classed 
with  the  interosseous  muscles,  to  be  hereafter  described.  All  the  muscles  of 
the  h3rpothenar  eminence  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger,  or  into  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  We  find  also  a  cuta- 
neous muscle  in  this  region,  viz.  the  palmaris  brevis. 

77/c  Palmaris  Brevis. 

This  is  a  very  thin  square  muscle  (caro  qusedam  quadrata,  h  ^fig,  118.)  situ- 
ated in  the  adipose  tissue  covering  the  hypothenar  eminence.  It  ariaes  from 
the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
palmar  fascia,  by  very  distinct  tendinous  fasciculi,  succeeded  by  equally  dis- 
tinct fleshy  bandies,  which  pass  horizontally  inwards,  and  terminate  in  the 
skm. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  to  which  it  adheres  intimately,  espe- 
pecially  by  its  inner  extremity  (le  palmaire  cutan^,  Winslow) ;  it  covers  the 
muscles  of  the  hypothenar  eminence  and  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  from 
all  of  which  It  is  separated  by  the  internal  palmar  fiiscia. 

Action.    It  corrugates  the  skin  over  the  hypothenar  eminence. 

The  Abductor  Digiti  Minimi. 

It  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  from  an  expansion  of  the  flexor  carpi 
nlnaris,  by  tendinous  fibres;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  fhsiform  fleshy  belly 
(v^fig,  119.),  which  passes  vertically  along  the  internal  (or  ulnar)  surface  of 
tiie  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  by  a  fiat  tendon  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

RelaUkms,  It  is  covered  by  the  external  palmar  fascia,  and  covers  the  op- 
ponens  digiti  minmu. 

Action.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  abducts  the  little  finger  from  the  axis  of  the 
hand. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Digiti  Minimi. 

This  muscle  (w,fig,  119.)  is  situated  on  the  outer  or  radial  border  of  the 
preceding,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  arising  from  the  unciform  bone. 
The  two  muscles  are  separated  by  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerves,  which  pass 
between  them  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  palmar  region.  In  other 
respects,  as  in  direction,  insertions,  and  relations,  the  muscles  resemble  each 
other ;  they  have  accordingly  been  described  by  Chaussier  as  a  single  muscle^ 
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under  the  name  of  le  carpo-phcdangien  du  petit  doigt.  This  miisde  U  often 
wanting,  bat  the  fleshy  fibres  which  usually  constitute  it  are  then  always  found 
in  some  measure  blended  with  the  other  muscles. 

Action,     It  produces  slight  flexion  of  the  little  finger. 

The  Opponens  Digiti  Minimu 

This  muscle  {y^fig-  119.)  is  generally  distinct  fh>m  the  preceding,  and  l« 
the  representative  of  the  opponens  pollicis.  It  iuiae»  from  the  hooklike  process 
of  the  unciform  bone,  and  from  the  contiguous  part  of  the  annular  ligament : 
from  these  points  the  fibres  proceed  downwards  and  inwards  (t.  e.  towards  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  hand),  the  highest  being  the  shortest  and  the  most  hori- 
zontal :  they  are  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  or  ulnar  margin  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  preceding  muscles  and  by  the  internal 
palmar  fascia :  it  covers  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  the  corresponding  inter- 
osseous muscle,  and  the  tendon  of  the  superficial  flexor  proceeding  to  the  little 
finger. 

Action,  It  opposes  the  little  finger  to  the  thumb  by  drawing  it  forwards 
and  outwards. 

The  Interosseous  Muscles. 

Dissection,  Remove  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  behind,  and  those 
of  the  flexor  muscles  in  fh>nt,  together  with  the  lumbricales,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  digital  insertions  of  these  small  muscles.  Dissect  and  study  the 
deep  palmar  fascia,  a  fibrous  layer  covering  the  interosseous  muscles  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  which  sends  prolongations  between  the  two  kinds  of  these 
muscles,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  borders  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  in- 
closing each  interosseous  muscle  in  a  proper  sheath.  After  having  studied  the 
palmar  and  dorsal  fascia,  separate  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  by  tearing 
their  connecting  ligaments,  and  the  interossei  will  then  be  completely  exposed. 

The  interossei,  so  named  from  their  position,  and  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  numerical  appellations,  first,  second,  third,  &c.  are  divided 
into  palmar  (p  p  p,fig.  123.)  and  dorsal  (d  d  dd),  according  as  they  are  situated 
nearer  to  the  palm  or  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  They  are  also  distinguished 
into  adductors  and  abductors  of  the  fingers. 

There  are  two  in  each  interosseous  space,  one  occupying  its  dorsal,  the  other 
its  palmar  aspect ;  and  as  there  are  four  interosseous  spaces,  it  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  eight  interosseous  muscles  •  nevertheless  seven  only  are  ad- 
mitted by  modem  anatomists  in  consequence  of  the  first  palmar  interosseoas 
muscle,  which  belongs  to  the  thumb,  being  separately  described  as  the  adduc- 
tor pollicis.  This  separation  is  founded  upon  the  peculiar  arrangement  pre- 
sented by  that  muscle,  which  is  not  attached  from  die  first  to. the  second,  bat 
extends  from  the  first  to  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  an  important  fact,  that 
explains  the  great  extent  to  which  the  thumb  can  be  adducted. 

A  minute  description  of  the  interosseous  muscles  would  be  both  useless  and 
tedious.  I  shall  content  myself  with  pointing  out  their  general  confcfflnatioD, 
and  the  law  which  regulates  their  arrangement 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  interrosseous  muscles,  they  must  be  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  the  adduction  or  abduction  of  the  fingers  :  but  these  terms 
must  not  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  skeleton,  but  to  the 
axis  of  the  hand,  which  is  represented  by  a  line  passing  through  the  third 
metacarpal  bone  and  the  middle  finger.  This  being  admitted,  all  the  dorsal 
interossei  will  be  found  to  be  abductors,  and  all  the  palmar  interossei  addactors. 

Thus,  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  proceeds  from  the  first  and  second 

metacarpal  bones  to  the  outet  or  radial  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index 

finger :  it  is  therefore  an  abductor  of  that  finger.  The  second  extends  fit>m  tli« 

second  and  third  metacarpal  bones  to  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  the  first 

phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  and  is  an  ^i^AwcXoi  oi  Wual  finger.    The  third 
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lie  uuur  or  vhiar  wide 

i*  alio  an  abdnctor 

ofth 

haod.    The  foorth  e: 

bones  to  the  inner  or  ulnar  tidt  of  the  flnt  phalanx  of  the  fonfth 
finger,  and  it  again  i»  an  abductor  of  that  fioger  from  the  azii 
of  the  hand,  althoogb,  as  veil  ai  the  preceding  miucle,  it  ii  an 
addnctor  aa  regard*  the  aiic  of  the  bod;.  In  oi^er  to  render  this 
view  more  intelligible,  I  have  been  accuMomed  to  repreient  the 
five  fingen  bj  Sre  tinea  (lee  diagram  d),  to  prolong  the  middle 
line  fbr  the  axil  of  the  hand,  and  then  to  draw  other  lines  (tlie 
bnr  fine  lines),  reprewnting  the  axa  of  the  ma«ole« ;  the  demoDHra^on  ii  tibui 
'endered  complete. 

In  the  uune  manner,  all  the  palmar  intarouei  are  addncton  at  regard*  the 
oi)  of  the  band.  Thni  the  flrtt,  «bieh  is  repreiented  by  the  addnctor  pollids, 
md  extendi  fhttn  Che  third  metacarpal  bone  to  the  inner  or  ulnar  tide  ot  the 
Irat  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  ii  an  adductor  as  regardi  the  axis  of  the  hand  m 
rell  aa  t^t  of  the  bodv ;  the  lecood,  extending  trom  the  second  metacarpal 
Mme  to  the  tnnfr  or  ulnar  tide  of  tbe  flnt  ph^ani  of  the  index  finger,  is  an 
iddnctoT  both  aa  regards  the  axis  of  the  hand  and  that  of  the  body ;  tbe  third. 
Extending  trom  the  fbnrth  metacarpal  bone  to  the  outer  or  radial  tide  of  the 
Int  phalanx  of  the  riog  finger,  ii  an  adductor  as  regards  the  axis  of  the  hand ; 
and  lastlj,  the  fbnrth,  extending  fVom  the  fifth  metaMrpal  bone 
to  tbe  outer  or  radial  tide  of  tbe  first  phalanx  of  tbe  little  finger, 
is  an  adductor  as  regards  tbe  axis  of  the  hand,  but  an  abductor 

I  in  reference  to  the  aiii  of  the  body.     A  similarly  constructed 
figure,  as  that  employed  for  the  dorsal  interossei,  will  always 
keep  this  arrangement  in  the  memory  (see  diagram  d)  the  four 
fine  line*  represent  the  axei  of  tbe  pabnar  muscles).  The  general 
dispositioQ  of  the  interossei  may  be  summed  ap  in  the  following 
very  simple  law:—  all  the  dorsal  interossei  have  their  fixed  ut- 
tachmentsyiirtAer  fVom  the  axis  of  tbe  hand  than  their  moveable 
one  1  all  tbe  palmar  interossei  have  their  fixed  attachments  nearer  to  the  axis 
of  the  hand  than  their  moveable  one. 
We  may  now  consider  Ibe  general  arrangement  of  these  little  muscles. 

TAe  Dortal  Interoiiei- 
These  are  short, prismatic,  andtriangular  muscles  (J  to  i^^.lSS.),  extending 
"     -IS.  from  the  two  metacarpal  bones,  between  which  they 
are  placed,  to  the  first   phalanx  and  the   extensor 
tendon  of  one  of  the  corresponding  fingers.    They 
ar«e  by  a  doable  origin,  between  which  the  perfo- 
rating arteries  pass.    But  while  one  of  these  origins 
is  limited  to  the  back  part  of  the  lateral  sorface  c^ 
one  of  tbe  metacarpal  bones,  tbe  other  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  corresponding  lateral  aorface  of 
y  ^   the  other  metacarpal  bone.     From  (his  double  origin 
>  \  tbe  fleshy  fibres  past  obliquely  forwards  round  a 
tendon,  which  only  emergeifrom them neartbemeta- 
carpo-phalangal  articulation  ;  it  then  expands,  and  it 
inserted  partly  to  tbe  npper  end  of  the  first  phalanx 
and  partly  to  tbe  outer  edge  of  the  corresponding  extensor  tendon. 

IMaHmt.  Thedorsalinlerosseicorrespond  behind  with  tbe  dorsal  snr&ceof 
the  hand  and  the  extensor  tendons,  trom  which  they  are  separated  by  a  very 
thin  aponenrosis ;  in  front,  they  are  visible  in  the  palm  of  Che  hand  by  the  sides 
of  the  palmar  interosaei,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  covered  by  the  muscles  and 
tendon*  of  the  palmar  refdon,  being  separated  from  those  parti  by  tbe  deep 
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palmar  fiucia.  A  distinct  cellular  line,  or  rather  an  aponenrotie  septum,  in- 
tervenes between  one  of  their  lateral  sorfkces  and  the  corresponding  palmar 
interosseous  muscle ;  the  other  lateral  snrfiice  is  in  relation  tluough  its  entire 
length  with  the  metacarpal  bone  on  which  it  is  implanted. 

Actum.  These  muscles  are  evidently  abductors  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  the  axis  of  the  hand  being  taken  as  the  point  of  departure.  Their 
insertion  into  the  extensor  tendons  explains  why  previous  extennon  of  the 
fingers  is  necessary  to  the  movement  of  abduction. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  mnscU  merits  a  special  description.  It  u  larger 
than  the  others,  on  account  of  the  greater  sise  of  the  space  occupied  by  it ;  it 
is  flat  and  triangular,  and  arises  by  two  origins,  separated  not  by  a  perforating 
branch  but  by  the  radial  artery  itselfl  A  fibrous  arch  completes  the  half  ring 
formed  by  the  interval  between  the  first  two  metacarpal  bones  for  the  passage 
of  this  artery.  The  external  head  of  the  muscle  arises  from  the  upper  half  of 
tbe  inner  border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone ;  the  internal  from  the  entire  length 
of  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  from  the  ligaments 
which  unite  it  to  the  trapezium.  From  these  points  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed, 
forming  two  thick  bundles,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  above,  and  converge  to 
a  tendon,  that  is  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index 
finger. 

RelatUms,  It  is  covered  behind  by  the  skin ;  it  corresponds  in  front  to  the 
adductor  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  excepting  below,  where  it  is  snbcntaneoos. 
Its  lower  edge,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  is  immediately 
subcutaneous,  and  crosses  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  adductor  pcdlids  at  a 
very  acute  angle. 

Tlie  Palmar  Jnterossei. 

These,  like  the  preceding,  are  short,  prismatic,  triangular^  and  pemiiform 
muscles.  They  are  three  in  number  ippptfig- 123.)  according  to  moat  authors, 
but  four  if  we  include  the  adductor  poUicis.  They  all  occupy  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  as  their  name  indicates,  and  extend  from  the  entire  length  of  one  dfihe 
metacarpal  bones  bounding  the  interosseous  space  in  which  tney  are  situated, 
to  the  first  phalanx  of  one  of  the  corresponding  fingers,  and  to  its  extensor  tendon. 

They  arise  from  about  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  lateral  su£&ce  (^  only 
one  metacarpal  bone ;  they  are  therefore  covered  behind  by  the  dorsal  inter- 
ossei,  which,  being  attached  to  the  entire  lateral  surface  of  the  other  metacarpal 
bone,  project  equally  into  the  palm.  Lastly,  their  insertions  into  the  phalanges 
and  their  extensor  tendons  correspond  precisely  with  those  of  the  dorsal  InterosseL 

Relations,  They  are  covered  by  the  flexor  tendons,  and  by  the  muscles  of 
the  palmar  region :  each  is  in  relation  behind  with  a  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle  ;  on  one  side,  with  the  dorsal  muscle  of  the  corresponding  finger ;  and 
on  the  other,  with  the  metacarpal  bone  from  which  it  arises. 

Action,  They  are  evidently  adductors,  as  regards  the  axis  of  the  hand,  and, 
like  the  dorsal  interossei,  they  bind  down  the  extensor  tendons ;  ihey  can  only 
act  effectually  when  the  fingers  have  been  previously  extended. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups,  vIk. 
those  of  the  pelvis,  of  the  thigh,  of  tbe  leg,  and  of  the  foot. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  glutcBiy  maximus,  medius,  et  minimus.  —  Piriformis,  —  Obturator  intemtu. 

—  GemeUi,  superior  et  inferior,  —  Quadratus  femoris, —  Obturator  extends. 

—  Action  of  these  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  pelvis  are  divided  into  those  occupying  the  posterior  and 
those  occupying  the  anterior  region.   The  former  are  very  numerous,  consisting 
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ilUcoi,  which  may  with  propriet;  be  eouiidered  u  bclongiiig  to  the 
ind  M  forming  iu  anterioT  repon,  hu  boen  alreadj  deicrib«d,  together 
a  peOB*,  under  the  name  of  the  pKxu-Uiac  mniole. 

The  Ghttatu  Masnmu*. 

eetioB.    Haring  placed  the  inl^ect  on  its  ftce,  niu  the  pelTii  by  a 

Sex  the  leg  forcibly,  and  rotate  it  inwardi ;  then  make  an  oblique  in- 
ibmg  the  middle  of  the  bnttock,  from  the  ascrom  towardi  the  great 
Iter,  dividing  both  tfie  ikin  and  fiuda  covering  the  miude :  diuect  np 
I  fl^n,  one  from  below  apwards,  the  other  from  above  downward!,  fbt 
the  direction  of  the  miucular  fibres. 

ghitiaa  maximal  (a.  Jig.  \H.)  ii  the  most  enperfldal  of  the  mnBclee  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  pelvii :  it  is  broad, 
thick,  and  prettj  regoltLriy  quadrilateral  i  H  it  the 
largestmnsclecd' the  human  body — in  this  respect 
comciding  with  the  great  nte  of  the  pelvis  and 
ftoinr  in  man ;  it  cause*  the  prominence  of  the 
buttocks.  Its  great  size  ii  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinctive  chvactera  of  the  muscular  ijstem  of 
man,  and  has  reference  to  bis  biped  position. 

Auaehiietia  (we  "t.^  ISS.).  It  aritet  from  the 
posterior  semicircular  line  of  the  ilium,  and  the 
portion  of  the  bone  behind  that  line ;  from  the 
verUcal  sacro-iliac  ligament,  and  the  outer  mar- 
gm  of  the  common  aponeorods  of  the  posterior 
spmal  muscles ;  from  the  crest  of  the  sacrum, 
sometimes  only  trora  the  tubercles  which  form  a 
coDtinuatioo  of  the  transrerse  processes  of  the 
I  ertebrte  on  the  outride  of  the  posterior  sacral 
foramina ;  from  the  edges  of  the  coccyx,  and  the 
notch  terminating  the  crest  of  the  sacrum  below, 
— this  origin  being  often  effected  by  means  of  a 
tendinous  arch  under  which  the  last  posterior 
aacral  nerves  pass ;  from  the  posterior  sur&ce  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatie  ligament ;  and,  lastly,  from 
the  posterior  sur&ce  of  (he  aponenrosis  of  the 
glutffius  medins.  Itis  I'luerWif  (a,j??.  lSS.}intothe 
rough  line  lesding  from  the  great  trochanter  to 
the  linea  alpera  of  the  femur. 

The  flediy  fibres  ari»e  ntber  directly  or  by 
short  tendinous  fibres,  and  proceeding  parallel  to 
each  oAer  ontwards,  and  a  httle  downwards,  unite 
into  large  distinct  fasciculi,  capable  of  being  se- 
|>arated  through  their  entire  length  and  consStut- 
ug  an  extremely  thick,  quadrilateral,  and  very 

Tlar  iDUBcle,  which,  having  reached  the  outside 
the  thigh,  terminates    by  teadim 
-      ■  f  the  fs 


Ihe  base  of  the  great  trochanter,  or  rather  the  tendon  of  the  v 
a,  flimi  which  they  are  separated  b^  a  synovial  bursa,  and  are  lucces- 
maeited  by  so  many  large  ftaclcnh  into  the  serin  of  tubercles  and 
Ion*,  extending  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  fhnu 
tmal  1»inrcaticHi  of  that  line.    The  lower  fleshy  flbrra  are  attached  di- 
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palmar  fiMcia.  A  diftinct  cellular  line,  or  rather  an  aponeurotic  teptom,  in- 
terrenes  between  one  of  their  lateral  torfiices  and  the  oorrespondii^  palmar 
iuterosseous  miucle ;  the  other  lateral  aurfiM^  is  in  relation  through  its  entire 
length  with  the  metacarpal  bone  on  which  it  is  implanted. 

Action,  These  muscles  are  evidently  abductors  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  the  axis  of  the  hand  being  taken  as  the  point  of  departore.  Thdr 
insertion  into  the  extensor  tendons  explains  why  previoas  eztendon  of  the 
fingers  is  necessary  to  the  movement  of  abdaction. 

The  fir»i  dorsal  interoBsetnu  tmucU  merits  a  special  description.  It  is  larger 
than  the  others,  on  account  of  the  greater  siie  of  the  space  occupied  hj  it ;  it 
is  fiat  and  triangular,  and  arisei  by  two  origins,  separated  not  by  a  perforating 
branch  but  by  ike  radial  artery  itselfl  A  fibrous  arch  completes  the  half  ring 
formed  by  the  interval  between  the  first  two  metacarpal  bones  for  the  passage 
of  this  artery.  The  external  head  of  the  muscle  arises  fhmi  the  upper  half  of 
the  inner  border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone ;  the  internal  fhmi  the  entire  length 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  from  the  ligaments 
which  unite  it  to  the  trapesium.  From  these  points  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed, 
forming  two  thick  bundles,  which  are  perfecUy  distinct  above,  and  converge  to 
a  tendon,  that  is  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index 
finger. 

BdeUions.  It  is  covered  behind  by  the  skin ;  it  correspooda  in  fhmt  to  the 
adductor  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  excepting  below,  where  it  is  subcutaneoos. 
Its  lower  edge,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  is  immediately 
subcutaneous,  and  crosses  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  addnotor  pcdlids  at  a 
very  acute  angle. 

T%e  Palmar  Interosset* 

These,  like  the  preceding,  are  short,  prismatic,  triangular,  and  pennifiiffm 
muscles.  They  are  three  in  number  (  pp  p.  Jig.  123.)  according  to  most  antbois, 
but  four  if  we  include  the  adductor  poUicis.  They  aU  occupy  the  psJmof  the 
hand,  as  their  name  indicates,  and  extend  from  the  entire  length  of  one  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  bounding  the  interosseous  space  in  which  uey  are  situated, 
to  the  first  phalanx  of  one  of  the  corresponding  fingers,  and  to  its  extensor  tendon. 

They  arise  from  about  the  anterior  two  tmrds  of  the  lateral  surfiuse  of  only 
one  metacarpal  bone ;  they  are  therefore  covered  behind  by  the  dorsal  inte^ 
ossei,  which,  being  attached  to  the  entire  lateral  sur^e  of  the  other  metacarpal 
bone,  project  equally  into  the  palm.  Lastly,  their  insertions  into  the  phalangf^ 
and  their  extensor  tendons  correspond  precisely  with  those  of  the  dorsal  mterossd 

Belations.  They  are  covered  by  the  flexor  tendons  and  by  the  muscles  of 
the  palmar  region :  each  is  in  relation  behind  with  a  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle ',  on  one  side,  with  the  dorsal  muscle  of  the  corresponding  finger ;  and 
on  the  other,  with  the  metacarpal  bone  from  which  it  arises. 

Action,  They  are  evidentiy  adductors,  as  regards  the  axis  of  the  hand,  and, 
like  the  dorsal  interossei,  they  bind  down  the  extensor  tendons ;  they  can  only 
act  effectually  when  the  fingers  have  been  previously  extended. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups,  vix. 
those  of  the  pelvis,  of  the  thigh,  of  the  leg,  and  of  the  foot 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  gluttBi,  maximus,  mediiis,  et  minimiu,  —  Pyriformia,  —  Obturator  itUemus. 

—  GemeUi,  superior  et  inferior,  —  Quadratus  femoria, —  OUurator  extemta. 

—  Action  of  these  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  pelvis  are  divided  into  those  occupying  the  posterior  and 
those  occupying  the  anterior  region.   The  former  are  very  numerous,  consisting 
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of  'Su  three  ^tai,  »»n»imn«|  mediiu,  and  minimm,  the  pjrUbmila,  the  ob- 
Imtor  internal,  the  gemelli,  the  qnadntna  taaoria,  and  the  oljcnrator  ez~ 

The  iliaciu,  wluch  iiift7  with  propriety  be  contidered  u  belongiiig  to  the 
privk,  and  h  fimning  ita  anterior  regioo,  has  bees  alreadj  deuiitMd,  together 
Tith  the  paoaa,  under  the  name  of  the  paoat-iliac  moiole. 

T/ie  Ghttteui  Maximtu. 

Dutectitm,  Having  phwed  the  latjeot  on  its  Ikee,  raise  the  pelTii  b;  a 
block,  flex  the  leg  ibniblj,  and  rotate  it  inirardi ;  then  make  an  oblique  in- 
eUon  along  the  middle  ot  the  buttock,  trmn  the  ascrom  towards  the  great 
tracbantsr,  dividing  both  the  ikin  and  fiueia  covering  the  rnnscle :  diHect  np 
Oe  two  0»f,  one  from  below  npwardi,  the  other  from  above  dovnwardi,  fol- 
lowing the  direetioa  of  the  mmcnlar  Bbrea. 
""       '  '  '    «  (<hf9-  13*0  i»  the  mort  luperflcial  of  the  tanaclef  on 

the  posterior  aspect  of  the  pelvis :  ix  it  hroed, 
thick,  and  prettj  regolul;  qoadrilateral  t  it  is  the 
largett  muscle  <^tbe  human  body — in  this  respect 
c<unciding  with  the  great  site  of  the  pelvis  and 
femnr  in  man ;  it  cause*  the  prominence  of  the 
bnttockg.  Its  great  size  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive  characters  of  the  mnscolar  system  of 
man,  and  has  reference  to  bi*  biped  position. 

AOacimaUM  Qite  a,fy.  ISS.).  It  aritt*  from  the 
posterior  aeniiclrGBlar  une  of  the  iliooi,  and  the 
portion  of  the  bone  behind  that  line ;  tnaa  the 
vertical  saero-iliac  ligament,  and  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  common  ^KmeoroilB  of  the  posterior 
spinal  muscles;  from  the  crest  of  the  sacrnm, 
somettmes  only  from  the  tabercles  which  fonn  a 
Mntinuation  ol  the  transverse  proceaies  of  the 
vertebne  on  the  oalside  of  the  posterior  sacral 
foramina ;  from  the  edges  of  the  coccyx,  and  tbe 
notch  terminating  the  crest  of  the  sacrum  below, 
— this  origin  b^g  often  effected  by  means  of  a 
tendinous  arch  under  which  the  last  posterior 
sacral  nerves  pass ;  from  the  posterior  snr&ce  of 
the  great  sacro-Bciatic  ligament;  and,  lastly,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  apoDenrosis  of  the 
glntBus medioB,  ItiBt>wer(e(/((ii^^.  125.)intothe 
rongh  line  leading  from  tbe  great  trochanter  to 
the  linea  aipera  <Athe  femur. 

The  fle^y  fibres  arise  either  directly  or  by 
short  tendinous  fibres,  and  proceeding  parallel  to 
each  other  outwards,  and  a  httle  downwarda.  nnite 
into  large  disUnct  fiucicoli,  capable  of  being  se- 
parated throogh  their  entire  length  and  coDttitnt- 
ing  an  extremely  thick,  quadrilateral,  and  very 
egular  mnscle,  which,  having  reached  the  outside 
c^  the  thigh,  terminates  by  tendinous  fibres. 
These  are  reedved  between  two  layers  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  is  here  very 
thick )  in  pasmng  downwards  they  converge,  escape  from  the  fascia  lata,  curve 
round  the  blue  of  the  great  trochanter,  or  rather  the  tendon  of  the  vastus 
txtemni,  fhim  whieh  they  are  separated  hy  a  synovial  bursa,  and  are  sueces- 
dvdy  inaerted  by  so  many  l»rg6  fiwdcnh  into  the  series  of  tnbercles  and 
ili[iifsiiiiii.  extending  fhmi  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  fk-om 
the  external  tuftircatton  of  that  Ime.    The  lower  fleshy  fibres  are  attached  di- 
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rectly  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  a  certiun  Dumber  are  inserted  merely  into  the 
foscia  lata.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  femoral  inserdong  of  this 
muscle,  its  tendon  must  be  separated  from  the  £ucia  lata. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  a  large  quantity  of  fiit,  being  separated  from  it 
bv  an  expansion  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  gluteeus  medius,  from  which  are 
given  off  the  cellular  prolon^tions  that  divide  the  muscle  into  thick,  parallel, 
and  easily  separable  fasciculi. 

It  covers  the  gluteus  medius,  the  pyriformis,  the  gemelli,  the  obturator 
intemus,  the  quadratus  femoris,  the  great  sciatic  notch,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  together  with  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  viz.  the  semi-tendinosiis,  the 
semi-membranosus,  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  It  covers  also  the  great 
trochanter,  the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  triceps  femoris,  the  ^lutseal,  ischi- 
atic,  and  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  great  sciatic  nerves.  Its 
upper  border  is  very  thin,  and  rests  upon  the  gluteeus  medius ;  its  lower  border 
forms  a  very  marked  prominence  beneath  the  skin,  that  affords  the  surgeon 
very  precise  indications,  both  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases  of  the  hip 
joint ;  in  operations  performed  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  tuberosity  d 
the  ischium,  when  it  is  either  carious  or  necrosed ;  in  those  for  the  relia  of 
sciatic  hernia ;  or  lastly,  in  searching  for  the  sciatic  nerve,  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  operate  upon  it.  Several  bursse  mucosae,  which  have  been 
well  described  by  Monro,  separate  the  glutaeus  mazimus  from  the  eminences 
which  are  covered  by  it  One  of  these  separates  it  from  the  great  trochanter, 
and  is  almost  always  multi-locular :  I  have  seen  it  filled  with  a  sanguineoos 
synovia.  A  second  exists  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  but  is  ofk^  want- 
ing ;  and  a  third  between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  vastus  extemus.* 

Action,  The  glutaeus  maximus  is  an  extensor,  an  abductor^  and  a  rotator  of 
the  thigh  outwards.  When  the  femur  is  fixed,  as  in  standing,  it  acts  upon  the 
pelvis,  which  it  draws  backwards  and  to  its  own  side,  and  rotates  so  that  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  Besides  this  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  lower  fibres  can  act  as  adductors.  By  its  connections  with 
the  fascia  lata  it  is  one  of  the  principal  tensors  of  this  structure ;  by  its  attach- 
ment to  the  coccyx  it  tends  to  prevent  that  bone  frx)m  being  thrown  backwards, 
forwards,  or  to  one  side. 

7%c  Gluteus  Medius, 

Dissection,  Make  a  vertical  incision  through  the  middle  of  the  glntsiis 
maximus,  or  detach  that  muscle  from  the  pelvis :  remove  the  adipose  tissue 
from  the  subcutaneous  portion  of  the  muscle,  and  also  the  fascia  lata :  dissect 
the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  which  covers  the  anterior  fibres  of  this  muscle. 

The  glutcBus  medius  (6,  figs.  124.  to  127.)  is  intermediate  to  the  other  two 
glutsei  both  as  regards  size  and  position  ;  it  is  a  broad,  thick,  radiated  muscle, 
situated  more  deeply  than  the  preceding,  beyond  which  it  projects  upwards  and 
forwards  (fig.  124.).  The  glutseus  maximus  is  attached  to  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  iliac  fossa:  the  glutsei  medius  and  minimus  share  almost  the  whole  of  it 
between  them. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  curved  triangular  sur- 
face, included  between  the  superior  semicircular  line  behind,  the  anterior  three 
fourths  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  above,  and  the  inferior  semicircular  line  below; 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  notch  immediately  below 
it ;  from  the  deep  surface  of  a  dense  aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  covers  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  muscle, 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata :  opposite  the  junction  of  the  an- 
terior with  the  middle  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  at  which  point  a  large 
tubercle  exists  upon  the  bone,  this  aponeurosis  is  so  dense  as  to  resemble  a 
tendon.  The  muscle  also  arises  from  a  deep  aponeurosis,  extending  fh>m  the 
anterior  part  of  the  inferior  semicircular  line,  and  giving  attachment,  on  its 
external  surface,  to  a  great  number  of  fleshv  fibres ;  and  lastiy,  from  the  fiiscia 

*  See  note,  p.  339. 
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lata  iotemally  to  the  tensor  yagins  femoris.     It  is  inserted  into  the  external 
flii&ce  of  the  great  trochanter  (figs.  125.  127,)> 

From  these  nomerons  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  in  different  directions ; 
tbe  posterior  forwards,  the  middle  vertically,  and  the  anterior  backwards,  be- 
ooming  more  and  more  horizontal  in  fh>nt.  They  all  terminate  upon  the  two 
mr&ces  and  edges  of  a  radiated  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are  gradually 
concentrated  and  folded  upon  themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  tendon,  inserted, 
not  into  the  upper  border,  as  it  is  generally  said,  but  into  the  external  surface 
of  the  great  trochanter,  along  an  oblique  line  running  downwards  and  for- 
wards, so  that  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  lower  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  the  posterior  fibres 
into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  border ;  at  this  latter  point  a  well  marked  pro- 
'eetion  sometimes  exists,  the  size  of  which  generally  indicates  the  power  of  the 
f^ntseos  medius.  A  synorial  bursa  intervenes  between  the  tendon  and  that 
part  of  the  great  trochanter  over  which  it  passes.* 

Reiations,  It  is  covered  by  the  glutseus  maximns,  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
and  the  skin  :  it  covers  the  glutseus  minimus,  with  which  its  outer  border  is 
blended,  and  the  glutseal  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  lower  border  is  parallel  with 
the  pyriformis  (fig.  125.). 

ActUm,  The  glutseus  medius  b  both  an  extensor  and  an  abductor  of  the  thi^h 
Moreover,  the  anterior  fibres  rotate  the  femur  inwards,  and  the  posterior 
outwards ;  but  the  former  have  the  greater  power,  for  they  are  more  numerous, 
the  muscle  being  twice  or  thrice  as  thick  in  fix>nt  as  behind ;  it  is  therefore 
an  extensor,  an  abductor,  and  a  rotator  inwards  of  the  thigh.  Winslow  denies 
that  it  is  an  extensor,  and  considers  it  only  as  an  abductor ;  this  is  only  true 
in  the  position  of  standing  upon  both  feet  In  the  sitting  posture,  again, 
this  muscle  in  some  degree  loses  its  power  as  an  extensor  and  abductor,  and 
acts  merely  as  a  rotator.  When  die  femur  is  fixed,  as  in  standing,  the 
glutseus  medius  extends  the  pelvis,  draws  it  to  its  own  side,  and  rotates  it,  so 
that  the  front  of  the  trunk  is  turned  towards  the  same  side.  It  co-operates  with 
the  glutseus  maximus  in  the  first  two  motions,  but  antagonises.it  in  the  last. 
Finidly,  its  anterior  fibres  appear  to  me  calculated  to  flex  the  thigh  upon  the 
pelvis ;  especially  when  the  flexion  has  been  already  commenced  by  other 
muscles. 

The  GIuUbus  Minimus. 

The  ^utiBus  minimus  (c,  fig.  127.)  is  exposed  by  simply  cutting  across  the 
preceding  muscle,  beneath  which  it  lies;  it  is  thinner  and  more  regularly 
radiated.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  below  the 
^utsens  medius,  from  the  outside  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  from  all  that  part 
of  the  external  iliac  fossa  situated  below  the  inferior  semicircular  line :  from 
these  points  the  fibres  converge,  the  middle  passing  vertically,  the  posterior 
forwards^  and  the  anterior  backwards,  to  the  deep  surface  of  a  radiated 
aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are  collected  together  into  bands,  that  are  in- 
serted separately  into  the  anterior  border  and  anterior  half  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  great  trochanter.  Most  commonly  the  posterior  band  is  intimately 
attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  pyriformis. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  glutseus  medius  with  which  its  anterior 
fibres  are  blended ;  it  covers  the  external  iliac  fossa,  the  reflected  tendon  of  the 
rectus  femoris,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  hip  joint,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  some  fatty  cellular  tissue. 

Action.  It  is  much  more  directly  an  abductor  than  the  preceding  muscles. 
Its  anterior  half  rotates  the  thigh  inwards,  and  its  posterior  half  outwards.  If 
the  femur  be  fixed,  it  extends  the  pelvis,  inclines  it  to  its  own  side,  and  turns 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk  to  the  same  side ;  by  its  anterior  fibres  it 
assists  slightly  in  producing  flexion. 

General  remarks  upon  the  action  of  the  gluten.     The  three  muscles  we  have 

•  See  note,  p.  3S9. 
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Just  examined,  generally  haye  their  fixed  points  upon  the  pelvis ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ihe  standing  posture.  By 
their  means  the  pelvis,  firmly  held  down  from  behind,  is  enabled  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk  which  tends  to  throw  it  fbrwaids :  hence  the 
enormous  developement  of  these  muscles  in  man,  evidently  proving  his  destin- 
ation for  the  erect  position.  These  same  muscles  are  the  principal  agents 
in  the  position  of  standing  upon  one  foot,  inclining  the  pelvis  to  th^  own 
^ide,  and  balancing  the  entire  weight  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk.  They 
also  rotate  the  trunk,  when  the  individual  is  standing  upon  one  foot  They 
are  all  extensors  and  abductors ;  the  glutseus  maximns  is  a  rotator  outwards; 
the  other  two  are  rotators  inwards.  Hence  we  may  understand  how  the  thigh 
can  be  so  powerfully  rotated  inwards,  although  there  are  no  direct  mnscks 
for  that  purpose;  while  a  great  number  are  specially  intended  to  produce 
rotation  outwards,  which  movement,  indeed,  is  performed  much  more  ener- 
getically than  rotation  inwards. 

77ie  Pt/fiformis. 

Dissection.  Detach  the  glutaeus  maximus,  and  separate  the  pyriformiB 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  glutseus  medius  to  which  it  is  paralleL  In  order 
to  see  the  sacral  attachments  of  the  muscle,  make  an  antero-posterior  section  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  piriformis  or  pyramidaUs  (d,  fig,  125.)  is  sometimes  double :  it  is  a  flat 
muscle  of  a  pyriform  or  rather  pyramidal  shape,  lying  almost  horizontally 
along  the  lower  margin  of  the  glutseus  medius,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  con- 
tinuous, and  is  sometimes  intimately  united :  it  is  partly  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  assists  in  filling  up  the  sciatic  notch. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  avatace  of  the  sacrum  (p,  fig.  lU.X 
in  the  intervals  between  the  grooves  forming  the  continuations  of  the  an- 
terior sacral  foramina,  and  also  opposite  those  grooves  by  three  or  four  digit* 
ations,  which  are  sometimes  traversed  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve:  these 
origins  are  sometimes  concentrated  into  a  small  space  around  the  second  and 
third  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  also  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
fleshy  fibres  pass  from  their  origins  almost  horizontally  outwards  and  a  little 
backwards,  and  form  a  muscle  which  fills  up  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sciatic 
notch,  and  becoming  much  narrower  inmiediately  after  emerging  from  the 
pelvis,  from  the  convergence  of  its  fibres,  terminates  on  the  posterior  surftce 
and  edges  of  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  a  round  tendon, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  behind  the  glutsos 
minimus,  and  above  the  gemelli  and  obturator  intemus  with  which  it  is  almost 
always  intimately  connected. 

Relations.  Its  anterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  rectum,  the  sciatic 
plexus,  and  the  hypogastric  vessels  within  the  pelvis,  and  with  tiie  hip  joint 
outside  that  cavity ;  its  posterior  surface  with  the  sacrum  and  the  glotseos 
maximus ;  its  upper  margin  with  the  glutseal  vessels  and  nerves,  which  se- 
parate it  from  the  glutseus  medius ;  its  lower  margin  with  the  ischiatic  vessels, 
and  with  the  great  and  small  sciatic  nerves.  Sciatic  hemise  take  place  between 
the  upper  margin  of  this  muscle  and  the  sciatic  notch.  Sometimes  the  muscle 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  notch;  occasionally  a  considerable  interval  exists 
between  them ;  in  such  cases  there  is  a  predisposition  to  this  species  of  hernifS' 

The  Obturator  Intemus. 

The  obturator  intemus  {e^fig.  125.)  is  a  triangular  reflected  muscle,  extend- 
ing from  the  inner  surface  of  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen  to  the 
digital  cavity  of  the  great  trochanter.  Its  course  and  direction  are  alike  re- 
markable. 
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AUackmetUt,  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surfiuse  of  the  obtarator  ligament, 
Pom  the  pelric  ihscia  lining  the  mner  mrfytce  of  this  mnscle,  and  from  the 
iiidinoas  arch  which  converts  thesub-pubic  groove  into  a  canal ;  also,  fit>m  the 
Btire  circumference  of  the  obtarator  foramen,  viz.  frcmi  the  internal  snrfhce 
r  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischimn, 
nd  from  the  whole  extent  of  ike  quadrilateral  snrfiice  situated  between  the 
btorator  foramen  and  the  sciatic  notch ;  and  lastly,  by  a  few  fibres  fit>m  the 
rim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  inserted  into  the  digital  cavity  of  the  great  trochanter. 
"he  fleshy  fibres  arise  directly  from  this  extensive  surface,  and  converging 
orwnwards  and  oatwards,  pass  out  of  the  pelvis  through  a  triangular  opening 
imied  by  the  sjnne  of  the  ischium  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament  above, 
f  the  great  saoro-sciatic  ligament  on  the  inside,  and  by  the  body  of  the 
ehinm  on  the  outside.  At  its  exit  from  the  pelvis  the  muscle  becomes  much 
urrower,  is  reflected  at  a  right  angle  over  the  body  of  tiie  ischium  as  over  a 
alley,  is  next  received  into  a  groove  formed  for  it  by  the  ^melii,  and  proceeds 
orisontally  oatwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  digital  cavi^  of  the  great  tro- 
lianter  below  the  pyrifbrmis.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  structure 
r  this  muscle,  it  must  be  detached  from  its  insertion  and  turned  inwards.  We 
liiUl  then  perceive  that  the  tendon  divides  into  four  or  five  diverging  portions 
pon  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle,  which  are  lost  in  its  interior.  A  well 
uurked  synovial  membrane*  intervenes  between  the  tendcm  and  the  trochlear 
urfrice  on  the  body  of  the  ischium,  which  is  covered  with  cartilage  that  is 
treaked,  as  it  were,  in  the  direction  of  the  movements.  Cowper  and  Douglas 
lloded  to  the  presence  of  this  bursa  when  they  named  the  muscle  marsupiaiis 
dhwrsaUs. 

Relations,  In  the  pelvis  the  obturator  intemus  is  in  relation  with  the  ob- 
mtor  ligament  and  tiie  circumference  of  the  obtarator  foramen,  by  its  anterior 
irlhce ;  and  with  the  pelvic  fiucia  and  levator  ani  muscle,  which  separates  it 
!om  tiie  bladder,  by  its  posterior  surflEice.  During  its  passage  through  the  ori- 
oe  I  have  described,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves ; 
Eternally  to  the  pelvis,  it  is  covered  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  the  gluteeus 
laximos,  and  it  covers  the  hip  joint 

From  ihe  great  extent  of  the  pelvic  origins  of  this  muscle,  almost  the  whole 
f  the  anterior  and  lateral  parietes  of  the  pelvis  are  covered  internally  by  a 
lyer  of  muscular  tissue ;  the  posterior  wall  is  also  in  a  great  measure  covered 
y  the  pyriformis. 

The  origins  of  the  muscular  fibres  from  the  tendinous  arch  of  the  obturator 
gament  are  so  arranged,  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  can  have  no  effect 
I  diminishing  the  sise  of  the  sub-pubic  foramen  intended  for  the  passage  of 
easels  and  nerves.  There  are  sometimes  two  small  tendinous  arches ;  one  foi 
le  nerve,  the  other  for  the  artery  and  vein. 

The  Gemelli,  Superior  et  Inferior, 

The  gemelli  (gemini,  AJbinus ;  les  petits  jumeaux,  Winslow,  f  and  g,  fig,  1 25.), 
wo  small  fleshy  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the  obturator  intemus,  are  generally 
istinguished  by  anatomists  into  the  superior  (/)  and  the  inferior  (g) ;  they 
re  separated  from  each  other  by  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus,  for  the 
eception  of  which  they  form  a  groove.  Above  and  below  this  groove  they 
ike  their  origin,  the  superior  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  the  inferior, 
fhich  is  the  larger,  from  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone  immediately  above  the 
ttachment  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  even  slightly  from  the  liga- 
lent  itsel£  They  both  pass  horizontally  outwards;  are  sometimes  united 
itiier  behind  or.  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus,  which  they 
den  completely  embrace,  and  with  which  they  are  entirely  or  partially  blended, 
lemg  inserted  with  it  into  the  digital  cavity  of  the  great  trochanter. 

Their  rekUions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  reflected  portion  of  the  obturatCNr 

*  See  note,  p.  389. 
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internum.  The  gemellas  superior  is  often  wanting,  and  the  mferior  is  fre- 
quently double.  I  have  several  times  seen  the  superior  terminate  in  the  tendon 
of  the  pyriformis,  and  the  inferior  in  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus. 

Action.  They  rotate  the  thigh  outwards.  Their  relations  with  the  synoyial 
capsule  of  the  obturator  intemus  led  to  their  being  designated  marsupiales  by 
Cowper ;  and  by  Portal^  le  muscle  capsulaire  de  la  capsule  du  tendon  de  I'obtu- 
rateur  interne. 

The  Qtuidratus  Femoris, 

This  muscle  (t,  fig,  125.),  shaped  like  a  i>arallelogram,  is  situated  immediately 
below  the  gemellus  inferior.  It  arues  from  the  external  border  of  the  ta- 
berosity  of  the  ischium,  in  Aront  of  the  semi-membranosus,  firom  which  it  is 
separated  by  adipose  tissue.  From  this  point  the  fibres  proceed  horizontally 
outwards,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  inserted  into  ^  an  oblong  ridge*  pro- 
jecting partly  from  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  partly  from 
the  femur  immediately  below  it ;"  but  above  the  attachment  of  the  addactor 
magnus,  with  which,  at  first,  it  appears  to  be  continuous,  but  from  which  it  is 
always  separated  by  the  internal  circumflex  vessels. 

This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting ;  but  very  frequently  its  pelvic  attach- 
ments are  prolonged  as  far  as  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium ;  in  which 
cases  it  is  twisted  inferiorly  upon  itself  so  as  to  oppose  a  sur&ce,  not  a  border, 
to  the  adductor  magnus.  Its  relations  behind  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  muscles ;  in  front,  it  covers  the  obturator  extemus  and  the  lesser 
trochanter,  from  which  it  is  often  separated  by  a  synovial  capsule. 

The  Obturator  JExtemus, 

Dissection,  The  lower  or  horizontal  portion  of  the  obturator  extemns  is 
exposed,  by  dividing  the  quadratus  femoris  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  vertical 
incision.  In  order  to  see  the  upper  or  pelvic  portion,  it  is  necessary  to  detach 
the  gracilis,  pectineus,  psoas,  iliacus,  and  adductor  brevis. 

This  is  a  triangular  flat  muscle  (e,  fig,  127.),  of  the  same  shape,  but  thinner 
and  smaller,  than  the  obturator  intemus,  and  like  it  reflected,  though  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  It  arises  from  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen,  from 
the  obturator  ligament,  and  from  the  tendinous  arch  which  completes  the 
sub-pubic  canal  for  the  vessels  and  nerve.  It  is  inserted  into  the  deepest  and 
lowest  part  of  the  digital  cavity  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  fleshy  fibres  arise 
directly,  the  lower  ones  proceed  horizontally  outwards,  and  the  upper  obliqoely 
downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards ;  thus  converging  they  foipi  a  fleshy  belly 
which  turns  round  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  that 
passes  horizontally  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  digital  cavity  below  the 
gemelli  and  the  obturator  intemus. 

Relations,  Its  outer  and  anterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  pectineus,  the 
adductors,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  more  externally  widi  the  ned^  of 
the  femur  and  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint  Its 
inner  and  posterior  sur&ce  is  in  contact  with  the  obturator  foramen  and  the 
quadratus  muscle. 

Action  of  the  preceding  Muscles. 

The  last  six  muscles  are  evidently  rotators  of  the  thigh  outwards.  The  pyri- 
formis, the  gemelli,  and  the  obturator  intemus,  which  are  almost  always  united 
at  their  insertions,  would  deserve  the  name  of  quadri-gemini,  given  by  the 
older  anatomists  to  the  gemelli,  the  pyriformis,  and  the  quadratus.  When  they 
take  their  fixed  point  upon  the  femur,  as,  for  example,  in  standing  upon  one 

*  [IVf .  Cruveilhier  states  the  insertion  of  the  quadratus  femoris  to  be  into  the  mter-trocban* 
teric  line.  The  description  in  the  text,  copied  from  Albinus,  givef  a  more  accurate  idea  of  tbe 
insertion  of  this  muscle.] 
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foot,  they  become  rotaton  of  the  pelvis,  and  turn  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
tmnk  to  the  opposite  side.  They  are  only  rotators  when  the  limb  is  extended ; 
in  the  sitting  posture,  they  become  abductors.  Winsloy,  who  first  demon- 
strated iheir  use  in  abduction  in  the  semiflexed  position,  attached  great 
importance  to  the  connection  of  so  many  of  these  muscles  with  the  capsular 
ligament,  which  he  believed  prevented  pinching  of  the  capsule  during  the 
Idifferent  movements  of  the  joint. 

The  insertion  of  these  muscles  is  exceedingly  favourable.  Moreover,  we 
shall  find  that  besides  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  they  have  many  other  muscles  as  accessories  in 
rotation.  The  effects  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  two  obturators  can 
be  easily  understood,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  action  of  a  reflected  muscle 
is  to  be  calculated  from  the  point  of  reflexion,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  muscle 
out  of  consideration.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  obturator  intemus,  the  sciatic 
notch  acts  as  a  pulley,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  point. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  THIOH. 

The  Inceps  cruris,  —  Semi'tendinosus,  —  SemUmembranosua.  —  Tenaor  t>agin<B 
femoria,  —  Sartorius,  —  Triceps  extensor  cruris,  —  Gracilis,  —  Adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh, 

Th9  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  divided  into  those  of  the  posterior  region,  viz.  the 
biceps,  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  the  semi-membranosus ;  those  of  the  external 
region,  viz.  ike  tensor  vagina  femoris  and  the  vastus  extemus ;  those  of  the 
anterior  region,  viz.  the  sartorius,  the  rectus,  and  the  triceps  extensor  cruris  of 
authors ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  internal  region,  viz.  the  gracilis,  the  pectineus, 
and  the  three  adductors. 

Posterior  Region. 

TTie  Sleeps  Cruris. 

Dissection.  This  is  the  same  for  the  biceps,  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  the 
semi-membranosus.  Place  the  subject  upon  its  face,  with  a  block  under  the 
pelvis,  and  allow  the  leg  to  hong  over  one  side  of  the  table.  Make  an  incision 
from  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the 
great  trochanter,  to  the  interval  between  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur.  Both 
the  skin  and  the  fascia  of  the  thigh  must  be  divided  in  this  incision.  Cau- 
tiously remove  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissue  surrounding  the  subjacent  muscles, 
the  relations  of  which  with  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  must  be  carefully 
studied.  In  preparing  the  superior  attachments  of  these  muscles,  the  gluteus 
maximus  must  be  divided  in  tiie  middle,  perpendicularly  to  its  fibres. 

The  biceps  femoris  (biceps  cruris,  Albinus,  I,  figs,  124,  125.),  so  named  be- 
cause it  consists  of  two  fleshy  bodies  or  heads  above,  is  a  long  large  muscle, 
situated  on  the  posterior  and  external  aspect  of  the  thigh. 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  linea  aspera 
of  the  femur ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  slightly  into  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Its  origin  from  the  ischium  (/,  fig.  125.)  is 
conmion  to  it  and  the  semi-tendinosus ;  it  takes  place  not  from  the  tuberosity 
properly  so  called,  but  from  the  highest  and  most  external  part  of  the  tube- 
rosity, above  and  behind  the  adductor  ma^us,  and  immediately  belcw  the 
gemellus  inferior.  It  arises  by  a  tendon  which  is  seldom  completely  free  frr  m 
muscular  fibres.  This  tendon,  at  first  very  thick  and  separated  from  the 
tnberosi^  of  the  ischium  by  a  synovial  bursa,  expands  into  an  aponeurosis 
which  gives  origin  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  biceps  by  its  external  edge  and 
posterior  sur&ce,  and  to  those  of  the  semi-tendinosus  by  its  internal  surface. 
Up  to  this  point  the  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus  are  blended  together  so  as  to 
form  a  single  fleshy  belly,  which,  after  extending  from  two  to  four  inches,  is 
divided  into  two  portions  :  one  posterior  and  external,  constituting  the  kmg  head, 
or  ischiatic  portion  of  the  biceps ;  the  other  anterior,  forming  the  origin  of  the 
semi-tendinosus,  which  we  shall  next  describe.  Arising  thus  in  s;u.cce&%Vcsii^>\is^ 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  lon^  head  of  the  biceps  form  a  fasifoTm  \>e\VY  passiivi^  a\)- 
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ta  m  »poneuroBis  which  ezWndi  tor  b  conriderahle  distance  m , 

nrbce  of  the  mnicle.  tnd  which  graduall;  beooinea  contracted  bo  mi  to  (bim 
the  terminal   tendon.     Jnst  where  thew  &dij 
fibrea  &re  sbont  to  terminate  (l,  fig.  195.),  Ihe 
aponenroBU   receives   apon  its    anterior  tntHX 
and  exCermd  edge  the  fleshy  fll»«s  of  the  durl 
ktad,  or  fautral  portitm  at  the  biceps.    Thii  pn- 
Uon  of  &e  mnscle  (f,  /[^.  ISS.)  arises  flDm  At 
greater  part  of  the  interial  between  the  two  nur- 
]\_    gins  of  the  lines  upers,  and  the  posterior  nAct 
'^    of  the  external  inter-mnscnlar   sepCnm  of  the 
thigh  I  it  passes  downwards,  inwards,  and  back- 
■wait,  to  be  attached  to  the  eonunon  tendon  al' 
most  M  &r  as  its  insertion.     This  insertirai  ia  dM 
"  confined  to  the  head  of  the  flbola,  bat  extendi  sIm 
to  the  external  tnberositf  of  the  tibia  bj  meani 
oi  a  strong  diTision  of  the  tendon,  whicl^  it  (he 
gives  off  an  espuuion  to  the  fudt 


of  the  leg.  The  insertion  into  tl 
fected  on  the  onter  nde,  in  fhint  of  and  behind  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  joint,  wbieli 
ligtunent  it  embrace*  in  a  bifiircation. 

IMatkmt.  The  biceps  is  covered  by  the  gln- 
tBos  mazimns  and  the  femoral  iascia.  It  coven 
the  semi-tendinosna,  lemi-membrBnosiis,  uid  tb>- 
tus  exterauB.  It  is  in  relation,  also,  with  the 
great  idatic  nerve,  which  is  placed  at  first  ei- 
i.  leraally,  then  in  front,  and  lastlj  on  the  inside  of  , 
the  ffloBcle ;  finally,  its  short  head  is  in  reladon 
with  the  popliteal  vessels. 

The  biceps  forms  the  external  border  of  the 
popliteal  space ;  near  its  ternination  it  is  in  re- 
lation with  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemhu 
,1  and  with  the  plantaris  longns  mnscle. 

Action.  The  biceps  flexes  the  leg  apon  the 
thigh.  When  this  movement  is  completed  its  long  portion  extends  the  thigh 
apon  the  pelvis.  Prom  its  obliquity  downwards  and  oatwards,  it  rotates  &t 
leg  outwards  during  semiflexion )  bat  this  rotation  is  imposuble  when  the 
leg  is  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  craciij  ligaments.  The 
fiied  point  of  this  mnscle  is  as  oRen  below  as  above,  and  it  then  perfbrmi  bd 
important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  standing ;  for  it  tend*  to  prevent  the  in- 
dividoal  from  fhlling  forwai^  becaiise  it  holds  back  the  pelvis.  'When  the 
pelvis  is  thrown  quite  backwards,  this  mnscle  can  then  flex  the  thigh  apon 

The  Semi-tendinonu. 

The  Kni-ltitdmona  (m,  figs.  134,  125.)  so  named  on  accoimt  of  the  grett 
length  of  its  tendon,  is  utnated  on  the  posterior  and  internal  aspect  of  the  ^igh- 

Allachmentt.  It  aritei  from  the  tnberositj  of  the  ischinin,  and  is  nuerts' 
into  the  soteiior  taberogity  of  the  tibia.  Its  origin  (m,fig,  125.)  consists  of  I 
tendon  common  to  it  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  which  is  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  an  aponenroBis,  npon  the  external  (or  popliteal)  border  of  the  mosols- 
Some  of  the  fleshy  fibres  are  attached  directly  to  the  tnberosity  of  the  ischissi- 
Having  arisen  in  this  manner,  it  enlarges  and  constitutes  a  fhsiform  bundlti 
which  passes  at  first  vertioally  dowawards,  and  then  obliquely  inwards- 
About  four  or  five  fingers'  breadth  abore  the  knee  joint  it  terminates  in  i 
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long  thin  tendon,  which  tarns  round  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  de- 
aemmg  a  curve  having  its  concavity  directed  forwards,  and  is  then  reflected 
horizontally  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  tu)i>erosity  of  that  bone, 
b^ind  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  and  parallel  with  the  lower  edge  of  that  of 
die  gracilis  to  which  it  is  united.  The  union  of  these  three  tendons  constitutes 
fhepatie  cToie  (goose's  foot). 

llie  length  of  its  tendon  of  insertion  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
muscle ;  and  hence  its  names,  senu-nervosus  {Spigelius)^  and  le  demi-nerveux 
{Window),  for  which  the  term  semi-tendinous  hias  now  been  substituted.  The 
structure  of  this  muscle  is  remarkable.  The  fleshy  fibres  are  interrupted 
across  the  middle  by  a  tendinous  intersection,  analogous  to  that  of  the  great 
complexus,  which  gives  origin  to  new  fleshy  fibres. 

Eelatums.  It  is  covered  by  the  glutsus  maximus  and  the  femoral  fiiscia, 
and  it  covers  the  semi-membranosus  and  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ad- 
ductor magnus.  Its  tendon  is  first  placed  behind  the  semi-membranosus,  and 
then,  before  it  turns  round  ihe  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  between  the 
tendon  of  that  muscle  and  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

Action,  The  same  as  that  of  the  biceps.  It  is  a  very  powerful  flexor,  on 
account  of  the  reflexion  of  its  tendon.  Its  oblique  direction  enables  it  to 
rotate  the  tibia  inwards  during  semiflexion  of  the  leg.  It  is^  therefore,  a  con- 
geaer  of  the  popliteus. 

TTie  Semi-membranosus. 

The  semi-membranosus  (n,  figs*  124,  125.)  is  situated  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  thin  and  aponeurotic  above,  thick  and  fleshy  below. 

AtUuhments,  It  arises  from  the  upper  and  outermost  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  in  front  of  the  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus;  and  is  inserted  into 
the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  also,  by  an  expansion  of  its  tendon, 
into  the  femur.  It  arises  by  means  of  a  very  tMck  tendon,  which  becomes 
wider  immediately  after  its  origin.  From  its  inner  border  is  -given  off  an 
i^neurotic  lamina,  that  splits  into  two  layers  from  the  interval  between 
which  the  superior  fleshy  fibres  arise.  Lower  down,  the  muscular  fibres 
proeeed  direcUy  from  the  tendon  itself^  which  runs  along  the  outer  (or  po- 
pliteal) border  of  the  muscle,  as  far  as  the  lower  fourth  of  the  thigh,  but  is 
afterwards  buried  in  its  substance.  The  union  of  all  these  fibres  constitutes  a 
very  thick  four-sided  fleshy  belly,  which  is  received  into  a  tendinous  semi- 
cone,  open  on  its  outer  side,  and  soon  becoming  converted  into  a  thick  tendon, 
which,  after  a  passage  of  a  few  lines,  separates  into  three  divisions,  terminating 
in  the  following  manner :  — the  posterior  division  passes  inwards  and  upwards, 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  femur ;  the  middle  division  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  internal  tu- 
berosity cf  die  tibia,  below  the  articular  surface ;  the  third  is  horizontal,  and 
turns  round  tiie  internal  tuberosity  of  that  bone  in  the  horizontal  ftirrow 
existing  there,  and  is  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tuberosity.  A  synovial 
bursa  intervenes  between  it  and  the  bone. 

JRdatums,  The  semi-membranosus  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus, 
the  semi-tendinosus,  the  biceps,  and  the  femoral  fascia :  it  covers  the  qua- 
dratus  femoris,  the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  inner  head  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius. A  synovial  membrane  separates  it  from  the  knee  joint  It  also  covers 
the  popliteal  artery  and  vein,  which  soon  come  into  relation  with  its  outer  or 
popliteal  border.  The  sciatic  nerve  lies  parallel  with  its  outer  border  through 
the  whole  of  its  extent ;  the  gracilis  is  in  contact  with  its  inner  border.  I  shall 
remark  here,  that  the  biceps  on  the  outside,  and  the  semi-membranosus  and  semi- 
tendinosus  on  the  inside,  constitute  the  lateral  boundaries  of  a  cellular  interval 
which  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  popliteal  space.    This  large  cellular  interval  communicates  above  with  ti^e 
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eellaUr  tiMue  of  the  pelyis  at  the  tciatic  notch,  and  below  with  die  foaia  of  the 
ham.  It  U  in  this  direction  that  purulent  matter  so  readily  escapes  from  the 
pelris.  The  greater  part  of  this  interval  is  destined  for  die  great  sciatic  nene, 
which,  however,  is  soon  accompanied  bj  the  popliteal  vessels. 

Action,  Precisely  similar  in  nature  to  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  but  mnch 
more  powerfuL  The  numentum  of  all  these  flexor  muscles  occurs,  on  the  one 
hand,  during  semi-flexion  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  and,  on  the  other  (ie. 
when  their  lower  attachments  are  fixed),  daring  semi-flexion  of  the  thigh  upon 
the  pelvis. 

External  Rbgiok. 
The  Tensor  VagiruB  Femoris. 

Dtssectum.  In  order  to  expose  this  muscle,  it  is  suflicient  to  make  a  vertical 
racision  through  the  thick  tendinous  layer  given  off  fhmi  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  dissect  back  the  two  flaps  c^  that  apoiienro8i& 

The  tensor  vagintefmoris  (le  muscle  du  fescia  lata,  o,  fig,  126.)  ia  the  largest 
of  all  the  tensor  muscles  of  aponeuroses :  it  is  a  short,  flat,  quadiilateral  muscle, 
contained  within  the  substance  of  the  flucia  lata,  and  occapylng  the  iqpper  third 
of  the  external  region  of  the  thigh.  It  caima  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
outer  margin  of  the  crest  of  the  lUum,  and  from  the  outer  border  of  the  an* 
terior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  between  the  sartorins  and  the 
glutseus  medius,  by  means  of  a  tendon  which  also  fhmishes  aome  points  of 
attachment  to  the  anterior  flbres  of  the  last  named  muscle.  From  these  pmts 
the  fleshy  flbres  proceed  downwa^rds  and  a  little  badLwaurda,  and,  at  about  the 
upper  fourth  or  third  of  the  thigh,  terminate  in  a  series  of  small  tendinous 
bundles,  the  anterior  of  which  b^me  continuous  with  the  fluda  lata,  while 
the  posterior  cross  obliquely  over  the  vertical  flbres  of  the  fluda,  with  which 
they  are  very  soon  blended. 

Adations.  It  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  ftscia  lata,  the  external  layer 
being  much  thicker  than  the  internal  It  is  covered  by  the  akin,  and  it  covers 
the  glutseus  medius,  the  rectus,  and  the  vastus  extemos.  Its  anterior  border 
is  in  contact  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  sartorins,  but  is  soon  separated  fit>m  it 
by  a  triangular  space,  in  which  the  rectus  femoris  may  be  seen. 

Action,  It  is  a  tensor,  not  only  of  the  entire  femoral  fieuscia,  but  partionlarly 
of  the  very  dense  portion  or  band  of  the  fascia  lata,  which,  being  continaons 
with  it,  may  be  regarded  as  an  aponeurotic  tendon  to  this  muscle  (muscle 
aponeurotique  de  la  bande  large,  Winalow),  and  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
tubercle  of  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  adjacent  part  of 
its  external  tuberosity.  When  the  tensor  vaginss  is  in  action,  this  band  com- 
presses  the  vastus  extemus,  which  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  cUsplacement;  by 
means  of  this  band  also  the  muscle  acts  upon  and  extends  the  leg.  Lastly, 
on  account  of  its  slight  obliquity  downwards  and  backwards,  it  may  ^  regarded 
as  a  rotator  of  the  thigh  inwards ;  it  is  but  little  concerned,  however,  b  the 
production  of  this  movement,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  chiefly  efibcted 
by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  glutsei  medius  and  minimus. 

Anterior  Region. 

77ie  Sartorins, 

Dissection,  This  is  common  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  inner 
regions  of  the  thigh.  Make  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  femoral  arch,  and 
another  perpendicularly  from  the  middle  of  that  to  the  anterior  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia.  Dissect  the  fascia  of  the  thigh  with  care.  As  all  the  nmscles  of  the 
anterior  and  inner  region  are  separated  from  each  other  by  distinct  sheaUii» 
their  dissection  consists  simply  in  opening  these  sheaths  successively  and  re* 
moving  the  cellular  tissue  that  fills  up  the  inter-muscular  spaces.    It  is  neces' 
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regcrve  Uie  veiKlt  in  order  to  Obt^  a  good  rieir  of  tbeir  relations  r 
ning  the  Tentt  a^jheDS,  ii  it  generaUj  conCaini  a  Urge  qnanlity  of 
!  escape  of  which  will  impede  the  diMection.  If  the  Tein  ihonld  be 
:  most  be  tied  above  and  below  the  orifice,  and  then  cat  across.  When 
fidal  mnicleg  have  been  itndied,  they  mart  be  divided  in  the  middle, 
»  expose  the  mniclea  of  the  deep  Infers. 

■rtonooi   (p,  _fy.  126.),   lo  named  on  accoiml  of  its  dki,  croaie* 
n,  ,„       diagonally  over  the  anterior  aod  then  the  inner 
1 1  "*  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  top  of  the  leg.    It  i«  the 

I  longeet  muscle  in  the  body,  both  ai  i-egarda  its 
total  length,  and  more  especially  in  reference  to 
the  length  of  its  fibrei ;  whence  uie  name  of  Umgut 
given  to  it  by  Siolanna.  Thii  It  the  case  even 
alttiongh  it  be  measured  by  a  line  drMcbed  di- 
rectly between  its  two  extremiUes. 
"       '■■    •       "It  oruei  from  the  anterior  snpe- 


[  of  the  crest  of  the  tibis,  situated  beneath  the  liga- 
Ir  mentnm  p**"!'"'  Its  ori^  consists  of  some  ten- 
dinons  fibres  which  are  more  marked  behind  and 
on  the  outer  side  than  in  fronl  and  within.  The 
fleshy  Sbret  conunence  almost  immediately,  and 
form  a  flat  riband-like  mnscle  C&scislis,  Sp^hu), 
which  m  reality  is  prismstic  and  triangidar,  as 
well  as  the  tendinous  sheath  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed. The  muscle  increases  in  breadth  as  Gir 
as  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  and  passes  ob- 
liquely downwards,  inwards,  and  a  htUe  back- 
wards, it  becomes  inlemal  and  vertical  at  the 
lower  third  (p,  Ji^.  124,  125.),  and  reaches  the 
back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  to 
turn  roond  the  knee  joint,  temUpous  fibres  havmg 
already  commenced  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
K\  3  m  muscle  The  fleshy  fibres  terminate  precisely 
"  1  UB/  where  the  muscle  clmnges  its  direction  to  pass  Sw- 
wards.  The  flat  tendon  by  which  they  are  iuc- 
ceeded  is  at  first  narrow,  but  becomes  coouderahly 
expanded,  to  be  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  tibia, 
ytihe  tendons  of  the  semi  tendinosus  and  gracilis  mnsdes,  with  which 
id,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  Ikepatit  dote  {goote's  foot).  A  synovial 
le  separates  it  from  the  tendons  of  these  mnsclea.  A  conuderahle 
I  expansion  is  given  oS  Ironi  ita  lower  «dge,  and  contributes  to  form 
'  port  of  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

iu.  The  sortorius  is  the  moat  superfidal  mnscle  in  the  anterior 
the  thigh:  it  lies  beneath  the  femoral  fiiscia,  and  covers  the  pMias 
IS,  the  rectus,  the  vastus  intemus,  the  addnclor  longus,  the  gracilis, 
Ma  magnuB,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  joint.  The 
if  this  muscle  deserve  particular  attention,  because  indsions  fbr  liga- 
lie  ftmoral  artery  must  be  made  along  them,  its  most  important  re- 
deed,  is  with  the  femoral  artery  and  vein ;  it  i(  the  tatdlite  muscle  of 
nl  artery.  Thus  in  the  up^  third  of  the  thigh,  it  forms  with  the. 
famgns  and  femoral  arch,  an  isosceles  trian^  having  its  base  turned 
and  the  femoral  artery  represents  •  perpendicolar  drawn  trwa  the 
be  base  of  the  triangle.  In  the  inidue  udrd  of  the  thigh,  the  ar- 
.  relation,  first,  with  Uie  inner  border,  then  with  the  posterior  sur&c^ 
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and  lastly  with  the  outer  border  of  the  muscle.  In  the  lower  third,  the  sar- 
torius  occupies  a  deep  groove,  formed  by  the  gracilis  and  vastus  internns ; 
from  the  latter  muscle  it  is  separated  below  by  an  interval  containing  adipose 
tissue,  of  which  circumstance  advantage  may  be  taken  in  the  application  of 
issues.  It  also  covers  the  saphenus  nerve  (a  deep  branch  of  the  anterior  crura/), 
which  emerges  from  beneath  its  anterior  border,  opposite  the  lowermost  point 
of  insertion  of  the  adductor  magnus.  Near  the  knee  joint,  the  saphena  vein 
is  in  relation  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle. 

The  structure  of  the  sartorius  is  very  simple.  The  fleshy  and  tendinons 
fibres  are  all  parallel,  and  the  former  correspond  exactly  wiUi  the  length  of 
the  muscle. 

Action,  The  sartorius  flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  which  it  draws  in- 
wards, so  as  to  cross  one  leg  over  the  other.  When  this  movement  is  pro- 
duced, it  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  If  the  fixed  point  of  the  muscle  be 
at  the  leg,  it  then  flexes  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh,  and  rotates  it,  so  that  the 
anterior  surfsuse  of  the  trunk  is  directed  to  the  opposite  side. 

77ie  Rectus  Femoris  and  Triceps  Extensor  Cruris^  or  the 

Triceps  Femoralis. 

I  have- included  under  the  name  triceps  femoralis  the  two  muscles,  or  rather 
the  two  parts  of  the  same  muscle,  which  are  described  separately  in  most 
anatomical  works.  The  reasons  for  this  arrangement  will  be  understood  after 
the  following  description  of  the  muscle :  — 

I  shall  consider  the  triceps  femoralis  as  composed  of  three  portions  vis. 
a  middle  or  long  portion,  the  rectus  femoris  of  autliors :  an  external  and  an  in- 
temal  portion,  which  constitute  together  the  triceps  cruris  of  authors ;  for  these 
I  shall  retain  the  names  of  vastus  intemus  and  extemus^  including  in  tihe  former 
the  middle  portion  or  crureus,  properly  so  called,  of  most  anatomists. 

The  long  portion  of  the  triceps  femoralis^  or  the  rectus  femoris  (r^fig,  126.), 
is  situated  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  thigh,  extending  from  the  anterior  in- 
ferior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  i>atella :  it  is  vertical  in  its  direction, 
thick  and  broad  in  the  middle,  and  narrower  at  its  extremities. 

It  arises  by  a  very  strong  tendon  (r,fig,  127.),  which  embraces  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the 
muscle.  This  tendon  receives  on  its  outer  side  another  flat  tendon,  arising 
from  a  groove  upon  the  rim  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  following  its  curvature: 
tills  is  the  nfiected  tendon,  which  is  blended  with  and  strengthens  the  straigid 
tendon.  It  tiien  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  outer  portion  of  which 
is  very  thin  and  prolonged  over  the  anterior  sarhce  of  the  muscle  as  for  as 
the  middle,  while  the  inner  portion  is  very  thick,  and  penetrates  into  its  sab- 
stance  nearly  as  far  as  its  insertion.  The  fleshy  fibres  arise  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  and  edges,  and  also  fh)m  the  anterior  surfoce  of  the  inner 
portion  of  this  aponeurosis ;  they  all  pass  downwards  and  backwards,  tiie 
internal  inwards  and  the  external  outwards,  and  form  a  fleshy  bcJly,  which 
increases  as  it  proceeds  downwards,  and  then  terminates  on  the  anterior 
sur&ce  of  a  broad,  thick,  and  shining  aponeurosis,  occupying  the  lower  two 
thirds  of  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  muscle,  and  soon  becoming  contracted 
into  a  flat  tendon,  which  receives  upon/its  inner  edge  the  superflcial  fibres  of 
the  vastus  intemus,  again  expands,  and  is  finally  blended  with  the  common 
tendon  of  the  two  vasti. 

Triceps  femoris  of  authors,  or  vastus  intemus  and  extemus.  This  is  a  vo- 
luminous mass  of  muscular  tissue,  situated  behind  the  preceding  muscle,  and 
extending  from  the  three  surfaces  of  tiie  shaft  of  the  femur  to  the  patella  and 
tibia.  It  is  commonly  but  erroneously  considered  to  be  divided  above  into 
three  heads,  which  are  described  under  the  names  of  vastus  intemus,  vastus  ex- 
temus, and  crureus.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  middle  portion,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  find  more  than  two  separate  parts ;  one  external,  very  laige 
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and  saperficiaL  viz,  the  vasttts  extemus ;  the  other  internal,  anterior,  and  even 
external,  viz.  the  vastus  intemus :  it  is  mach  smaller  than  ihe  vastus  extemus, 
and  is  partly  covered  by  it  and  by  the  rectus. 

The  exUrnaJ  portion  or  vastus  extemus  (s,  figs.  124.  to  127.)«  .  This  is  the 
largest  portion  of  the  triceps  femoralis.  It  arises  from  a  projecting  border  or 
horizontal  crest,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  from  a  ver- 
tical edge  in>  front  of  that  trochanter,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  its  an- 
terior border,  and  sometimes  presents  a  very  prominent  tubercle :  in  the  angle 
formed  by  these  two  attachments  is  situated  the  tendon  of  the  glutaeus  medius. 
It  also  arises  along  a  line  running  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea  as- 
pera ;  and  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  external  Up  of  the  linea  aspera  itself. 
All  the  preceding  origins  are  effected  by  means  of  a  broad  aponeurosis 
which  covers  the  superior  three  fourths  of  the  muscle,  and  from  the  deep  sur- 
&ce  of  which  almost  all  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed.  Lastly,  some  of  these  arise 
from  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  fix)m  the  tendinous  septum  in- 
tervening between  the  vastus  extemus  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  From 
these  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed,  some  vertically  downwards,  tiie  others 
somewhat  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  the  lowest  being  the  shortest 
and  the  most  oblique  ;  they  form  a  large  bundle,  which  partially  covers  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  vastus  intemus,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  vessels,  nerves, 
and  ovular  tissue.  After  a  course  of  variable  length,  some  of  the  fleshy  fibres 
are  attached  to  the  deep,  but  the  greater  number  to  the  superficial)  surface  of 
another  equally  strong  aponeurosis:  this  becomes  thickened  and  contracted 
into  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  sometimes  divided  into  thick  parallel  bands, 
emerges  from  the  fleshy  fibres  at  the  external  margin  of  the  rectus,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  outerhalf  of  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  being  blended  on 
the  inner  side  with  the  rectus  and  the  vastus  intemus.  The  lower  fleshy  fibres 
which  arise  from  the  inter-muscular  septum  are  attached  directly  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  patella.* 

The  internal  or  anterior  portion,  vastus  intemus  (t  and  u,  fig,  127.),  is  much 
smaller  than  the  extemal,  and  surrounds  the  femur.  Its  inner  portion  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  fascia,  and  is  the  only  part  which  is  generally  described 
as  the  vastus  intemus  (t,figs.  126.  127.).  Its  anterior  portion  is  covered  by  the 
rectus,  or  long  portion,  and  is  usually  called  the  crureus  (cruralis,  Alb,j  u,  fig, 
127.)  Its  outer  portion  is  covered  by  the  vastus  extemus,  with  which  many 
of  its  fibres  are  blended ;  but  they  may  always  be  separated  by  cutting  along 
the  outer  margin  of  the  middle  aponeurosis.  Thus  defined,  the  vastus  intemus 
arises  frrom  a  rough  oblique  line,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  from  the  internal  lip  of  the  linea  aspera  itself, 
in  firont  of  the  adductor  muscles  :  both  of  these  origins  are  effected  by  means 
of  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  weaker  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  vastus  ex- 
temus, and  is  blended  with  that  of  the  adductors,  concurring  with  it  in  the 
formation  of  a  canal  for  the  femoral  artery.  It  also  arises  from  almost  the 
whole  of  the  internal,  anterior,  and  external  surfaces  and  from  the  two  anterior 
borders  of  the  femur ;  lastly,  the  lower  fibres  arise  from  the  internal  inter- 
muscular septum..  From  these  different  origins,  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  in 
various  directions ;  the  extemal  inwards,  the  middle  vertically,  and  the  internal, 
which  are  the  most  numerous,  downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards ;  they  thus 
form  a  fieshy  belly,  thicker  below  and  within,  than  above  and  without,  and  are 
successively  attached  to  both  surfaces,  and  especially  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  vastus  extemus, 
but  can  be  easily  separated  from  it.  The  inner  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
anterior  sur&ce  of  the  aponeurosis,  and  terminate  very  regularly  opposite  a 
vertical  line,  running  parallel  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  rectus  femoris. 

The  aponeurosis  extends  over  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  middle  portion  of 

*  The  anterior  border  of  this  tendon  is  free,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus,  which  m  lined  by  it ;  and  also  from  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  vastus  intemus. 
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the  maide,  which  lies  behind  the  rectus :  this  taOt  has  doabtWss  giTen  rise  to 
its  division  into  two  parts,  yic.  a  middle  or  the  cmmw,  and  an  internal  called  the 
vcutuM  ifUemut.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  internal  fleshy  fibres  is  attached 
below  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  rectus,  or  long  portion  of  the  triceps  femoralis : 
the  lowest  of  these  fibres,  which  arise  from  the  mner  and  inferior  bifurcation  of 
the  linea  aspera,  and  fit>m  the  corresponding  inter-muscular  septum,  are  almost 
horisontal,  and  accompany  the  tendon  as  fiur  as  its  inserti<m  into  the  inner 
border  of  the  patella.  Lastly,  the  terminating  aponeurosis  is  prolonged  in- 
wards to  the  internal  tuberosi^  of  the  tibia,  below  which  it  is  inserted,  being 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  semi-tendinosus,  semi«membrano6us,  and  gracilis 
muscles,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  ^e  knee.  This 
very  strong  aponeurotic  insertion  represents  the  &scia  lata  on  this  aspect  of 
the  limb,  and  forms  an  accessory  internal  lateral  li^^ament. 

From  the  above  description  it  follows,  that  the  tnceps  femoralis  is  composed 
of  three  muscles  and  three  tendons,  super-imposed  upon  each  other,  viz.  the 
rectus  femoris,  the  vastus  extemus,  and  the  vastus  intemus. 

RdatUnu,  The  long  portion  of  the  triceps,  or  the  rectus  femoris,  is  covered 
by  the  &scia  lata  in  its  lower  three  fourths.  Its  upper  part  is  covered  by  the 
sartorius,  by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  glutSBus  medius,  and  by  the  psoas  and 
iliacus.  It  covers  the  hip  joint,  the  anterior  circumflex  vessels,  and  the  two 
vasti  muscles.  The  vasti  surround  the  femur  as  in  a  muscular  sheath,  and  have 
relations  with  all  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  They  are  sup^fidal  in  a  grest 
part  of  their  extent :  in  fh>nt,  they  are  in  relation  with  the  psoas  and  iliacus, 
the  rectus  femoris,  and  the  sartorius,  and  they  lie  immediately  under  the  fiisda, 
in  the  triangular  spaces  Idft  between  these  muscles :  behind,  mey  are  in  reladoQ 
with  the  biceps  and  semi-membranosus;  on  the  inside,  with  the  adductors,  nith 
the  femoral  artery,  the  sheath  of  which  the  vastus  intemus  contributes  to  form, 
and  with  the  sartorius ;  on  the  outside,  with  the  glutSBus  maximus,  which 
glides  over  the  upper  end  of  the  vastus  extemus,  and  is  separated  fircmi  it  by 
a  synovial  bursa;  and  lastly,  with  the  tensor  vaginsB  femoris  and  the  &scis 
lata.  It  is  necessanr  to  allude  here  to  a  small  fleshy  bundle,  fcHrmed  by  die 
deepest  and  lowest  fibres  of  the  vastus  intemus,  which  is  always  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  ^e  synovial 
membrane  of  the  knee.  This  bundle  has  been  regarded  by  Winslow  as  sn 
articular  muscle,  intended  to  prevent  the  synovial  membrane  firom  being 
pinched  between  the  surfaces  of  the  joint. 

Action,  This  muscle  extends  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  its  action  is  fiicili- 
tated  by  the  existence  of  the  patella,  which  serves  to  increase  the  angle  of 
insertion,  and  which  we  have  described  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  tendon.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  triceps  as  inserted 
into  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  or  rather  into  the  lower  part  of  thst 
tuberosity.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  pateDs, 
in  front  of  its  base,  and  not  into  the  base  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ligamentum  patella)  is  attached  to  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  that  bone,  and  not  to 
the  rough  mark  on  its  posterior  surface:  this  important  arrangement  incresses 
the  angle  at  which  the  moving  power  operates.  The  triceps  femoralis  is  the 
most  powerful  muscle  in  the  body,  no  other  having  such  large  sxah/a&i  of 
origin,  and  consequently  so  great  a  number  of  fibres.  By  itself  it  supports,  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  in  standing,  and  may  be 
adduced  as  a  striking  example  of  the  predominance  of  the  extensors  over  the 
flexors :  it  is  also  this  muscle  which  raises  the  whole  trunk  in  progression  and 
in  the  act  of  leaping.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  astonished  at  rupture  of  the 
pateUa,  of  its  ligament,  or  of  the  common  tendon,  during  a  violent  contraction 
of  this  muscle,  notwithstanding  its  disadvantageous  insertion  so  near  to  the  fiil- 
crum.  The  rectus  necessarily  acts  with  the  two  vasti,  but  it  can  also  flex  the 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  The  somewhat  oblique  direction  of  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  downwards  and  inwards,  and  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  downwards  snd 
outwards,  so  that  they  form  an  obtuse  angle,  open  to  the  outside  (jaeejig,  186.), 
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and  more  medalhr  tlie  predominance  of  the  yattns  extemos  over  the  vaitoe 
intemiu,  eiifficientfv  acconnt  for  the  occurrence  of  luxation  of  the  patella  out- 
wirdSy  and  for  the  Impossibilitj  of  its  being  dislocated  inwards. 

When  the  patella  is  forced  inwards  by  external  violence,  the  contraction  of 
the  yastoa  extemus  draws  it  back  into  its  original  position :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  this  muscle  has  a  tendency  to  displace  it  outwards ;  and  when  this 
if  aecomplished,  the  same  muscle  keeps  it  in  its  abnormal  position.  Luxations 
of  the  patella,  therefore,  if  not  altogetiier  irreducible,  ean  only  be  temporarily 
replaced ;  whenerer  the  hand  ceases  to  retain  the  bone  in  its  proper  place,  the 
eontraetion  of  this  muscle  again  dislocates  it  Professor  Ant  Dubois  has  in- 
fonned  me  of  an  individual  whose  knees  were  bent  very  much  inwards,  who 
eonld  not  contract  tiie  triceps  femoralis  with  any  force  without  dislocating  the 
patella  ootwards. 

INTEBN4L  BeOIOII  OF  THE  ThIOH. 

The  muscles  of  the  internal  region  of  the  thigh  are  the  gracilis  and  the 
adductors,  among  which  I  include  the  pectineus. 

The  Grcudlis. 

The  graciUs  (le  gr^le  interne,  ou  droit  interne,  Window,  v^flgt,  124, 125, 126.) 
is  a  long,  straight,  and  slender  muscle,  and  the  most  supeiificial  of  those  situ- 
ated on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Attachmadi.  It  wriuH  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  between  the  pubic  spine 
tod  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  is  ituerted  into  the  spine  of  the 
tibia.  It  arises  by  some  long,  shining,  and  parallel  tendinous  fibres,  which 
bind  down  a  perpendicular  fibrous  bundle  that  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
line  of  attachment  The  fleshy  fibres  succeeding  to  these  are  at  first  parallel, 
and  torn  a  broad  thin  bundle ;  thev  then  converge  towards  each  otiier,  so  that 
the  entire  muscle  resembles  a  mucn  elongated  isosceles  triangle.  It  is  rounded 
below,  and  terminates  in  a  long  thin  tendon,  which  runs  mr  a  considerable 
distance  upon  its  posterior  border,  and  receives  all  the  fieshy  fibres  in  succes- 
sion. This  tendon  becomes  free  immediately  above  the  knee  joint,  is  then 
situated  behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  turns  round  tUs  process 
and  the  corresponding  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of 
the  last  mentioned  bone,  behind  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  and  above  tiiat  of 
the  semi-tendinosus,  with  both  of  which  it  is  united  so  as  to  form  the  trifid 
aponeurotic  interlacement,  denominated  lapatte  d*oie  (goose's  foot). 

BdatUmM,  The  gracilis  is  covered  by  the  femoral  fascia,  and  slightiy  by  the 
sartorins  at  its  lower  part :  it  covers  the  three  adductors,  the  inside  of  the 
knee  jmnt,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  from  which  it  if  separated  by  a  sy- 
novial bursa  common  to  it  and  the  semi-tendinosus :  the  vena  saphena  interna 
crosses  the  inner  surface  of  this  muscle  obliquely,  near  its  lower  extremity. 

Action,  It  flexes  the  leg,  and  carries  it  slightly  inwards  at  the  same  time 
by  means  of  its  reflection  round  the  knee ;  in  this  part  of  its  action  it  assists 
the  sartorius ;  it  also  adducts  the  thigh.  In  the  position  of  standing  its  move- 
able point  is  at  the  pelvis. 

The  Adductor  Muscles  of  the  Thigh* 

There  are  three  muscles  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  which  are  called 
adduciorSf  witii  these  the  older  anatomists  were  acquainted  under  the  collective 
name  of  the  triceps  adductor.  Modem  writers,  however,  describe  them  either 
in  the  order  of  their  super-imposition,  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  {Boyery, 
or  in  the  order  of  their  size,  as  the  middle,  small,  and  great  adductors  {Bichat), 
These  vague  denominations  are  the  source  of  much  confusion,  for  the  one 
which  occupies  the  middle  place  as  regards  size  is  the  first  as  regards  its  po- 
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ntioD.  I  h&Te  therefore  thoogkt  it  right  to  modify  these  names,  and  bin  tt 
the  same  time  included  the  pectineni  among  the  addnctor  mngclea.  1  conuder 
therefore  that  there  are  four  addnctor*,  which  I  shall  divide  into  n^afdd 
and  deep ;  the  two  saperflcisl  are  the  pectineal  and  the  first  or  long  addnctn  i 
thece  I  shall  term  the  JirtI  and  tectmd. 

Smrfidal  addaeten.  Th«  two  d««p  are  the  short  and  the  great  tddncton, 
whieh  1  shall  denominate  the  tmaSde^  tMucUr,  and  the  gnat  deep  adinctr. 
Siriellf  ipeaking  we  eonld  onl^  admit  the  existence  oftwo  addoeton,  cne  n- 
pMletatuie  other  iscp;  andlhumodeotdiviMonwcialdpeA^abeprelbaUe. 

2>u*«etum.  This  ii  common  to  all  the  addoeton.  Abduct  the  thigh  so  u 
to  render  these  mnscles  tense.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integamenti 
fhim  the  middle  of  the  femoral  arch  to  the  patella,  and  a  «emicircular  indsiin 
at  either  end  of  this ;  preserve  the  Tesselt  and  nerves  in  order  to  examiiie 
their  relations  -,  tie  and  cut  across  the  vena  saphena  where  it  enters  the  f^onl 
vein;  di^e  die  Ducia  lata,  and  dissect  the  muscles,  which  will  then  be  bros^t 


7^  Fir$t  Superficial  Adductor,  or  Pectineus. 

7~      -  -.  The  pectineus  Ipecten,  the  pabes)  is  .. 

muscle  (tr.  Jig.  126.),  ntnated  at  the  impei'  ti 


Ma^ 


!r  aspect  ot  the  thigh,  on  the  inner  side  of 


r  (v,  fy.  isr.)  team  Ot 
spine  ana  crest  of  the  pabes,  fr^nn  the  triangulir 
tm&ce  in  fhmt  of  this  crest,  and  tmm  the  lowci 
snrfiue  of  a  verj  strong  tcDdinous  and  arched  pn- 
longalion  of  Gunbemat'i  ligament,  which  is  nt- 
taehed  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  and  is  continuoDt 

'  with  the  fascia  covering  the  mnscle.  It  is  iaserteJ 
(iB,Jig.  1S7.)  helov  the  lesser  trochanter,  into  the 

.  ridge  extending  IWim  that  process  to  the  lines 
aapeia.  With  the  exception  of  the  B[nne  of  the 
pobM,  where  there  are  always  some  well  nmiked 

c  tendinous  atlachmenM,  the  fleih^  fibres  commeDoe 
directly  ttom  the  scveTal  oiigms :  tbey  proceel 
downwards,  backwards,  and  oatwarda,  and  eon- 

'  stitote  a  bundle  which  is  at  first  flattened  from  be- 
fbre  backwards,  and  afterwards  from  vithont  in- 
wards: the  fibres  of  this  after  a  short  etnnse 
converge,  and  are  inserted  into  the  int^iial  InAiT- 
cation  of  the  linea  aspeia,  in  part  directly,  and 
partly  through  the  medium  of  an  ^HmeuToais  which 

.    occupies  the  anterior  surbce  of  the  muscle. 

SdatioTie.  The  pectinens  is  covered  by  the  deep 
layer  of  Che  femoral  fascia  and  by  the  femoiai 
vessels.  It  covers  the  capsular  li^unent  ot  the 
joint,  the  small  deep  addnctor,  and  the  obturstor 
extemus,  fit>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  obta- 
rator  vessels  and  nerrcs.  Its  outer  border  is  pfr 
rallel  with  the  inner  border  of  Ok  coiuoiued  por- 
tions of  the  psoas  and  iliacns,  and  is  scpftraled  from 
them  by  a  cellular  interval,  ovet  which  the  femoni 
artery  posses ;  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  prqection 
of  this  outer  border,  this  vessel  would  be  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  bone.  Its  inner  border  is  in  relation  with  the  second 
superfldal  adductor,  and  is  sometimes  blended  with  it  except  below,  where  it  is 
separated  by  an  interval  in  which  the  small  deep  adductor  may  be  seen.    Itbsl 
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an  important  relation  with  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  snb-pnbic  canal,  which 
corresponds  with  the  posterior  snr&ce  of  the  muscle.  When  hernial  pro- 
trusions therefore  take  place  at  the  foramen  ovale  the  displaced  parts  are  always 
covered  by  the  pectineus  muscle. 

The  Second  Superficial  Adductor ,  or  Adductor  Longus. 

The  adductor  longus  otAUnnua  (le  premier  adducteur,  Bayer ;  le  moyen  ad- 
ducteur,  Bichat,  x,fig.  126.)  is  a  flat  triangular  muscle,  situated  on  Ihe  same 
l^ane  as  the  pectineus,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  continuation,  and  with  which 
it  is  often  blended  above.  For  this  reason  Vesalius  made  of  these  two  muscles 
his  eighth  pair  of  muscles  of  the  thigh,  under  the  name  of  pars  ociava  femur 
ttovenOum,  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  sort  of  consolidation  between  these 
two  muscles,  and  that  a  small  pectineus  is  always  observed  in  conjunction  with 
a  large  adductor  longus. 

Attachments,  It  arises  {xjfig.  127.)  firom  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  is  m- 
terted  (x)  into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur.  Its  origin 
consists  of  a  narrow  flat  tendon,  which  expands  anteriorly,  and  gives  origin 
to  a  thick  and  broad  fleshy  belly ;  this  passes  downwards,  backwards,  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur, 
between  the  triceps  femoralis  in  front,  and  the  great  deep  adductor  behind : 
with  the  latter  of  these  muscles  it  becomes  blended  at  its  insertions.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  bone  by  means  of  two  tendinous  layers,  beween  which  the  fleshy 
fibres  are  received.  A  number  of  foramina,  intended  for  the  perforating  ar- 
teries, are  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlus  attachment 

RdatUms.  Its  upper  part  lies  immediately  under  the  fascia,  and  it  becomes 
gradually  deei>er  as  it  passes  downwards.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  sartorius, 
from  wluch  it  is  separated  by  the  femoral  artery  and  veins.  This  relation  is 
one  of  great  importance,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  point  out. 

The  Small  Deep  Adductor,  or  Addttetor  Brevis. 

The  adductor  brevis  of  AUnnus  (le  second  of  Boyer;  le  petit  of  Bichat^  Vifis 
127.)  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  preceding  muscle,  and  is  the  second  in  the  order 
of  super-imposition,  but  the  smallest  in  size.  It  arises  below  the  spine  of  the 
pubes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  gracilis,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  ex- 
temus  firom  a  variable  extent  of  surfiEuse.  The  fibres  proceed  outwards,  down- 
wards, and  a  little  backwards,  and  form  a  thick  handle,  at  first  flattened  from 
within  outwards,  and  then  from  before  backwards,  which  increases  in  breadth, 
and  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  in  front  of  ^e 
great  deep  adductor,  and  behind  the  two  superficial  adductors,  with  which  it 
IS  blended  at  its  insertion. 

Bdations,  It  is  covered  by  the  superficial  adductors,  and  it  covers  the  great 
deep  adductor,  or  adductor  magnus.  Its  outer  border  has  a  relation  with  the 
obturator  extemus,  and  the  coi^oined  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles ;  its  inner 
border  is  at  first  in  contact  with  the  gracilis,  and  is  then  applied  to  the  ad- 
ductor magnus,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  separate  it 

The  Great  Deep  Adductor,  or  Adductor  Magnus. 

Dissection,  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  muscle,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  study  its  anterior  surface  only,  which  ia  exposed  after  the  preceding  muscles 
have  been  cQvided ;  its  posterior  sur&ce  must  also  be  examined ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  three  muscles  of  the  posterior  region  of  the 
thigh,  viz.  the  biceps,  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  the  semi-membranosus. 

The  adductor  magnus  of  Albinus  (le  troisi^me  of  Boyer;  le  grand  of  Bichat, 
z  z',  figs,  124.  to  127.)  is  a  very  large  triangular  muscle,  extremely  thick  in- 
terxudly,  where  it  constitutes  almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  inside  of  the 
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thigh  (^fig.  197.)*  It  ariatM  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  aaoending  rtmos  of 
the  ischium,  from  a  small  part  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pnbes,  and 
from  the  apex,  i.  e.  the  lowest  portion,  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischiam.  It 
is  vuerttd  into  the  whole  extent  of  the  interral  between  the  two  lips  dl  the 
linea  aspera,  and  into  a  very  prominent  tubercle  upon  the  inner  oond^e  of 
the  femur,  above  the  depression  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  die  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Its  origins,  especially  those  from  the  isehimn, 
which  are  the  principal,  can  only  be  seen  on  the  posterior  surfiuse  of  the 
muscle  (see  fig,  125.).  They  consist  of  tendinous  bundles,  giving  origin  hn- 
mediately  to  fleshy  fibres,  which  form  an  extremely  thick  mass,  directed 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  presenting  coarse  bundles,  almost  as  large  and 
as  easily  separable  as  those  of  the  glutSBus  maximus.  The  muscle  soon 
divides  into  two  portions,  or  rather  into  two  distinct  muscles— an  intonal  and 
an  external 

The  internal  portion  (2,  fig».  125.  127.)  forms  the  inner  border  of  the  ad* 
ductor  magnus,  the  original  course  of  which  it  follows.  About  the  lower  tlurd 
of  the  th^^h,  its  fibres  are  received  into  a  tendinous  semi- cone,  open  on  the 
outside,  and  terminating  in  a  shining  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  well 
marked  tubercle  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur. 
Throughout  its  whole  course,  this  tendon  lies  olose  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
vastus  mtemus. 

The  external  portion  (z',  fig,  125.)  abandoning  the  primitive  direction  of  die 
muscle,  is  directed  outwards,  and  separates  into  thick  bundles,  which  are  in- 
serted into  the  whole  extent  of  the  interval  between  the  lips  of  the  linea  aqiera, 
by  means  of  a  very  large  aponeurosis,  which  is  intimately  united  to  the  tendons 
of  the  other  adductors,  and  forms  a  series  of  aiches  (see  fig,  125.)  fbr  die  pas- 
sage of  the  perforating  arteries. 

These  two  divisions  of  the  adductor  magnus  are  separated  below  by  die 
femoral  artery  and  veins  and  their  sheath,  and  are  generally  distinct  Ibr  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  sometimes  entirely  so.  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  diis 
kind.  That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  was  inserted  into  tiie  internal  con- 
dyle arose  entirely  from  the  apex  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischimn ;  whilst 
the  origin  of  that  portion  which  was  attached  to  the  linea  aspera,  took  {dace 
from  a  prominence  situated  on  the  external  side  of  that  tubcvosi^y  aad  pro- 
jecting outwards  from  it,  and  also  from  the  ascending  ramus  of  uie  laelinnBt 
and  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  externally  to  the  gracilis  mvaele.  The 
superior  fibres  {fig,  125.)  are  horizontal,  and  forming  a  distinct  and,  as  H  were, 
a  radiated  bundle,  turn  in  front  of  the  succeeding  fibres,  and  are  inseded  into 
the  line  leading  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera  internally  to  the 
glutsBus  maximus. 

Relations,  The  adductor  magnus  is  covered  by  the  superficial  addneton 
and  by  the  small  deep  adductor :  it  covers  the  semi-tendinosns,  the  b&eqps,  the 
semi-membranosus,  and  the  glutsus  maximus.  Its  inner  bontor  is  boonded  by 
the  gracilis  above,  and  by  the  sartorius  below :  its  upper  border  is  in  eontaet 
with  the  obturator  extemus  (e,fig,  127.)  on  the  inside,  and  with  the  quadratns 
femoris  (t,^.  125.)  more  externally.  Its  most  important  relation  is  that  with 
the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  which  pass  through  it  before  reaching  the  pop- 
liteal space.  At  the  place  where  tliis  perforation  occurs,  we  observe  a  ten- 
dinous arch,  or  rather  canal,  into  which  the  fieshy  fibres  are  inserted ;  and  so, 
also,  where  the  perforating  arteries  pass  through  this  muscle. 

Action  of  the  adductor  muscles.  The  muscles  we  have  just  described  are 
both  flexors  and  rotators  outwards ;  but  their  principal  office,  as  their  name 
indicates,  is  to  perform  adduction,  a  very  energetic  movement,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  strength  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  its  production.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  line  of  origin  extends  from  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence,  as  far  as  and  including  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  and  that  the 
insertions  occupy  the  entire  length  of  the  linea  aspera,  the  two  branches  of  iti 
superior  bifurcation,  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.    These  muscles  are 
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werflilly  MterM  doling  ajnestruui  eierebe;  it  ii  b;  Qs^  inetn*  that  the 
cae  U  Srmly  gTaq)ed  between  thekneea.  Tbs  troraperficialaddncton  and 
t  adductor  brevi*  ue  alio  fleiora,  became  tb^  inwrtions  an  potterior  to 
01  origina.  All  tbc  adductora  are,  aa  it  were,  rolled  arDund  the  femor  daring 
AtioD  mwarda. 

UD8CLEB  OF  TBI:  LEO. 
It  tiiitdit  tnttiau. —  Extauor  ecmmnui  digilorum. — Exitntor  pnprnu  ptHica. 
—  Aroiwu  lofg^  a»d  breea. —  Oiub^ociunhu,  pJniUorif,  and  iclau. — 
Pcpliteut.  —  T^Siatit  pottieua.  —  FUxtir  hngut  pcUicu. 
IB  miuclei  of  the  leg  may  be  divided  into  tboBe  of  the  anterior,  thoae  of  the 
temal,  and  tliOM  of  the  posterior  regiona. 

MuacLXS  OP  THE  Antsbiob  Rbqion  or  ibe  Lbo. 
The  muiclea  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  leg  are  the  tibialia,  the  eitenaor 
wmnnia  digitorom,  and  the  eiteotor  propriui  poUicii  pedia.    The  anurior 
roneni.  or  peroneua  tertina,  when  it  exuta,  ii  nothing  more  than  an  acceatorf 
KicDlm  of  the  eitenaor  common  Ja. 

The  Tibialu  ArUictu. 
DoMectvm.  Make  a  vertical  icciaion  throogfa  the  akin  trom  tne  anterior 
!>eroeitr  of  the  titna  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  fbot ;  diaaect 
ck  the  two  flapi  of  akin,  and  expose  the  bada  of  the  leg ;  divide  tUa  bacia 
vertically,  commencing  from  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
and  terminating  at  the  lower  end  of  the  titria,  taking 
care  to  preserve  the  annnlai  ligBment :  pndong  the 
diaiection  and  aeparadon  of  the  &teia  u  fhr  npwardt 
aa  possible ;  lastly,  remove  the  ttMcia  OD  the  dortnni  of 
the  foot,  which  covens  inferiorl;  the  tendon  of  the 
ttbiaUa  anticoa. 

The  tibialia  anticoa  (a,  J!ff.  198.)  ia  a  long,  thick, 
priimatic,  and  triangular  noacU,  placed  auperficiallr 
along  the  onter  aide  of  the  titna. 

Attaelmaili,  It  arua  from  the  creat  which  boondi 
the  anterior  taberoeity  of  the  tibia  on  the  ont«de,  and 
fcom  the  tubercle  terminating  this  creat  above ;  from 
the  external  tnbenmt;  of  the  tibia,  and  the  auperior 
-f'  two  thirds  of  its  external  anrftee,  which  presents  a 
deprestion  propoilioned  to  the  strength  of  tt»moMle; 
front  all  th^  portion  of  OieiDteroMeons  ligament  aito- 
ated  to  the  inner  ^de  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerveat  ftvmthedeepsnrf^of  thefiistiaof  theleg; 
and  lastly,  from  a  (endinotw  •eptom  intervening  be- 
tween this  mnacle  and  the  extensor  communis  digit- 
ormn.  It  ia  interted  into  the  tubercle  on  the  fir«t  or 
internal  eimeiform  bone,  and  senda  off  a  tendinous 
Gxpanaion  to  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 
^  Itoruet  from  the  internal  sntfiwe  of  an  osteo-fibrons 
quadrangolar  pyramid  formed  by  the  tibia,  the  fascia 
of  the  leg,  the  interosseooB  ligament,  and  the  inter- 
muscular leptomi  from  these  points  the  fleshy  fibrea 
proceed  vertically  dowowaida,  and  terminate  around 
a  tendon  which  commences  in  the  substance  of  the 
moscle  above  its  middle  third ;  the  anterior  fibres 
cease  at  the  lower  third  of  the  muacle,  the  posterior 
accompany  the  tendon  to  the  point  where  it  paaaes 
nnder  the  dorsal  ligament  of  the  instep  (seen  m  JSg. 
138.).  Aa  soon  as  the  tendon  appears  on  die  anterior 
border  of  the  moscle,  it  ia  defected  forwards  in  • 
e  eiiemal  sur&ce  of  the  titua,  an!  fo\Vm«  ^ftib  wba  ^ 
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Uqae  coarse,  after  having  left  the  common  sheath  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
anterior  region  of  the  leg.  Another  sheath,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
condensed  dorsal  ftscia  of  the  foot,  receiyes  the  tendon  at  the  pdnt  where  iM 
passes  Terticallj  downwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  first  cnnei- 
form  bone. 

Relations,    The  tibialis  anticus  is  covered  by  the  fascia  of  the  leg  and  the 
dorsal  &8cia  of  the  foot ;  on  the  inside  it  is  in  relation  widi  the  external  snr&oe 
of  the  tibia ;  on  the  ontside,  at  first  with  the  extensor  communis  digitomm,  and 
then  with  the  extensor  proprios  pollicis,  firom  which  it  is  separated  behind  by 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves. 

Action,  It  flexes  the  foot  upon  the  leg ;  and  from  the  obliquty  of  its  tendon 
it  raises  the  internal  border  of  the  foot,  and  consequently  produces  that  sort  of 
rotation  inwards  at  the  articulation  of  the  two  rows  of  the  tarsus  which  we 
Have  already  alluded  ta  It  tends  also  to  adduct  the  anJde  joint,  and  is  con- 
sequently opposed  to  dislocation  outwards.  The  absence  of  a  proper  sheath 
for  this  muscle,  explains  the  considerable  projection  formed  by  its  tendon  during 
contraction,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  preliminary  incisions  in  liga- 
ture of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  Spigelius  called  this  muscle  the  nuu^u 
cataue,  because  fetters  applied  around  the  ankles  of  criminals  press  chiefly 
upon  the  projection  formed  by  its  tendon. 

The  Extensor  Ijongus  Digitomm  Pedis,  and  the  Peroneus  TerHus 

vel  Anticus. 

Direction,   Remove  the  fascia  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  fiucia  of  the  foot 

This  is  an  elongated,  semi'penniform,  and  reflected  muscle  (J>  c,  fig,  128.)* 
flattened  firom  within  outwards,  single  above,  and  divided  into  fbur  or  five 
tendons  below. 

AttachmenU,  It  cariaes  firom  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibialis  anticus ;  firom  the  whole  of  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  fibula 
in  firont  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  slightly  firom  that  ligament ;  firom  the 
upper  part  of  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  firom  the  tendinous  septa  interposed  be- 
tween this  muscle  and  the  tibialis  anticus  within,  and  the  peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  without  It  is  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  last 
four  toes. 

From  these  numerous  orig^  the  fleshy  flbres  proceed  in  different  directions ; 
the  superior  vertically  downwards,  the  rest  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards, 
the  lowest  being  the  most  oblique ;  they  all  terminate  around  a  tendon,  which 
appears  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  below  the  upper  third  of  the 
leg.  This  tendon  soon  divides  into  two  portions :  one  internal,  and  itself  sub- 
divided into  three  tendons  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes ;  the  other 
external,  and  generally  split  into  two  tendons,  one  of  which  is  intended  fi>r  the 
fifth  toe,  while  the  other  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  correspond- 
ing metatarsal  bone.  This  last  subdivision  is  often  wanting ;  it  is  but  im- 
perfectiy  separated  from  the  fiwciculus  belon^g  to  the  fifth  toe,  to  which  it 
almost  always  sends  off  an  accessory  tendon :  it  has  been  generally  described  as 
a  separate  muscle,  under  the  name  of  the  peroneus  tertius  or  anticus  ic^fig.  128.). 
I  have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  connect  this  muscle  with  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  (5),  from  which  it  can  be  so  imperfectiy  separated  that  it  has 
been  designated  by  Cowper,  pars  extensoris  digitorum  pecds  longi ;  and  by 
Morgagni,  quintus  tendo  extensoris  longi  digitorum  pedis. 

The  extensor  communis  is  directed  vertically  as  fiur  as  the  ankle  joint,  where 
it  enters  a  sheath  common  to  it  and  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis,  is  next  re- 
flected under  this  sheath,  becomes  horizontal,  passes  obliquely  inwards  and 
opposite  the  tarsus,  is  received  into  a  much  stronger  proper  sheath,  after  leaving 
which  the  five  tendons  separate  so  as  to  cover  &e  dorsal  surface  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  toes,  to  which  they  correspond.  In  this  course  they  cross 
the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  at  a  very  acute  angle,  reach  the  dorsal  surfitceof 
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-the  metatargal  phalangal  articulations,  apply  themselves  to  the  inner  edges  of 
the  corre^nding  tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis,  receive  some  expansions 
ttota  the  mterossei  and  Inmbricales,  and  are  arranged  in  precisely  Uie  same 
manner  as  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  forming  a  fibrous  sheath  on  the 
dorsal  surfieice  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  toes;  and  like  these,  having  arrived 
at  the  articulations  of  the  first  with  the  second  phalanges,  each  divides  into  three 
portions ;  one  median  attached  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  second  pha- 
lanxy  and  two  lateral,  which  unite  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  pha- 
lanx to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  third. 

JRekUioiu.  Internally  this  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  tibialis  anticus, 
firom  which  it  is  soon  separated  by  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  exter- 
nally with  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis.  It  is  covered  by  the  fucise  of  the 
le^  and  foot,  and  it  covers  the  fibula,  the  interosseous  ligament,  the  ankle 
joint,  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  which  separates  it  firom  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus:  lastiy  it  covers  the  toes. 

Action.  As  in  all  reflected  muscles,  we  must  suppose  the  power  to  be 
exerted  immediately  after  its  reflexion,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected 
portion :  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  extends  the  third  phalanges  upon 
the  second,  and  the  second  upon  the  first ;  and  having  produced  this  effect,  it 
flexes  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  From  its  obliquity  it  also  draws  the  toes  out- 
wards, and  turns  the  sole  of  the  foot  inwards. 

The  Extensor  Proprius  Pollicis. 

The  extensor  proprius  pollicis  id,fig,  128.)  is  an  elongated,  thin,  flat  muscle, 
placed  in  front  df  the  leg,  between  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the 
tibialis  anticus. 

Attachmenta,  It  arises  firom  the  internal  surface  of  the  flbula,  and  slightiy 
from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  within  and  behind  the  ex- 
tensor communis.  This  origin  is  situated  at  variable  heights,  but  commonly 
not  above  the  middle  third  of  the  leg.  It  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  fleshy  fibres  arise  di- 
rectiy  firom  the  fibula  and  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  proceed  at  first 
vertically  around,  and  then  obliquely  behind  a  tendon,  which  occupies  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  muscle,  and  to  which  the  fleshy  fibres  are  all  attached 
in  a  sloping  manner,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather,  as  fax  down  as  below  the 
proper  dieath  formed  for  it  at  the  tarsus.  From  thence  the  tendon  is  re- 
fle^ed  at  a  right  angle,  proceeds  obliquely  and  horizontally  forwards  and 
inwards  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  passes  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  to  the  latter  of  which 
it  gives  off  a  prolongation  on  each  side,  and  is  then  inserted  into  the  second 
phalanx. 

Bdations.  Internally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  tibialis  anticus,  firom  which  it 
is  separated  behind  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  and  vessels ;  and  externally, 
with  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Its  anterior  border,  at  first  concealed 
between  the  preceding  muscles,  is  soon  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
fitfcia,  and  during  its  contraction  forms  a  projection,  which  it  is  important  to 
know,  because  it  serves  as  a  guide  in  searchmg  for  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot,  which  will  always  be  found  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  tendon :  it  may 
be  called  the  muscle  of  the  arteria  dorsalis  pedis.  In  the  foot  it  crosses  super- 
ficially to  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Action,  It  extends  the  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  upon  the  first,  and 
that  upon  the  metatarsus;  when  this  is  aocomplbhed,  it  flexes  the  foot  upon 
the  leg.  In  consequence  of  its  obliquity,  it  tends,  like  the  preceding  muscle, 
to  turn  the  toes  outwards,  and  slightiy  to  elevate  the  inner  lK>rder  of  the  foot 
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External  Region  of  the  Leo. 
In  this  region  are  found  the  peroneal  longos  and  peroneiu  breris  nuudes. 

The  Pertmeus  Longus. 

DisuctUm,  This  is  common  to  boUi  muscles.  RemoTe  the  skin  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg ;  make  a  vertical  incision  through  the  fiucia  j  reflect  the 
two  flaps,  in  orderto  arriye  at  thetendinous  septa  dividing  the  peronei  finom  the 
muscles  of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  regions  of  the  leg.  To  expose  these 
muscles  in  the  foot,  remove  the  outer  portion  of  its  dorsal  fiucia,  and  divide 
obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  all  the  muscles  of  the  plantar  region,  from 
the  groove  of  the  cuboid  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 

Theperoneus  longus  (Ctjigs,  128.  to  ISO.)  is  a  long  thick  nmscle,  prismatic 
and  triangular  at  its  upper  part,  and  superficially  situated  on  the  outer  side  (rf 
the  leg  (peroneus  primus,  Spigdiua), 

AttachmenU,  It  arises  externally  from  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the 
head  of  the  fibula ;  from  a  small  portion  of  the  contiguous  part  of  the  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  from  the  upper  third  of  t^  external  surfiice  of  the 
fibiUa ;  and  fit>m  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  that  bone,  by  means  d 
very  strong  tendinous  septa,  interposed  between  it  and  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior muscles  of  the  leg ;  lastly,  fix)m  the  frtfcia  of  the  leg  superiorly.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  on  the  outer 
side  of  which  a  process  exists  for  this  purpose. 

From  these  very  numerous  origins,  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  vertically  and 
form  a  bundle  («,>i^.  130.),  thick  above,  thin  and  flat  below,  and  terminating 
in  a  tendon  which  is  at  first  concealed  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  but  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  band  on  its  outer  side  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
fibula,  and  becomes  narrower  and  thicker  as  it  proceeds.  The  tendon  soon 
leaves  the  fleshy  fibres,  and  accompanies  the  external  sur&ce  of  ihe  fibula  as 
it  turns  backwards  (peroneus  posticus,  Biol),  then  passes  behind  the  external 
malleolus  in  a  groove  conmion  to  it  and  to  the  peroneus  brevis,  and  is  refiected 
forwards  and  downwards  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calds,  upon  which  it  Ib 
held  by  a  separate  sheath.  Having  reached  the  outer  side  of  die  cuboid  bone 
it  is  again  reflected,  enters  a  groove  running  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards 
upon  tiie  lower  surfiice  of  that  bone  {e^figs,  132,  133.),  where  it  is  retained  by 
a  very  strong  and  compact  sheath,  and  continues  its  oblique  course  without 
any  deviation,  along  the  lower  surfru^  of  the  tarsal  bones  as  fiur  as  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  In  this  way  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  longus  undergoes  a  double  reflection,  first,  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus, in  which  situation  a  thickening  or  knot  is  often  seen,  and  secondly  at 
the  cuboid  bone,  opposite  wMch  a  sesamoid  bone  almost  always  exists.  Hiere 
are  also  three  fibrous  sheaths,  and  three  synovial  membranes  belonging  to 
this  tendon,  one  behind  the  external  malleolus,  one  upon  the  outside  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  a  third  under  the  cuboid  bone. 

Relations.  In  the  leg,  the  peroneus  longus  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  the 
fiascia  of  the  leg :  it  covers  the  peroneus  brevis.  In  frront,  a  tendinous  septum 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum:  behind,  another  in- 
termuscular septum  exists  between  it  and  the  soleus  above,  and  the  flexor 
proprius  below.  On  the  outside  of  the  foot,  its  tendon  corresponds  to  the  skin 
externally,  and  to  the  os  calcis  internally.  In  the  plantar  region,  it  is  covered 
below  by  the  entire  tihickness  of  the  soft  parts,  and  corresponds  s^ve  to  the 
inferior  tarsal  ligaments. 

Action,  As  we  have  already  so  fi^^uently  observed,  a  reflected  muscle  acts 
as  if  the  power  were  applied  at  the  pomt  of  reflection.  In  this  way,  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  to  the  outer  end  of  the  groove  on  the  cuboid  bone,  we  shall 
flnd  that  the  foot  is  abducted,  or  rather  rotated  outwards  by  this  muscle ;  by 
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next  fnppotiiig  the  power  to  act  from  the  other  point  of  reflection,  t.  e.  from 
behind  the  external  nudleolns,  we  may  observe  that  the  foot  is  extended  upon 
the  leg,  and  its  outer  border  turned  upwards.  In  this  movement  the  lower 
end  ot  ihe  external  articular  surfiice  of  the  astragalus  tends  to  carry  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  outwards,  and  to  increase  the  curvature  of  the  fibiUa,  which 
if  sometimes  fractured  in  conse(juence.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  if  the 
fibula  be  fractured,  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  will  no  longer  be  counter- 
acted, and  accordingly  will  turn  the  sole  of  the  foot  outwards,  and  may  luxate 
the  astragalus  inwwds.  This  is  the  mechanism  of  luxation  of  the  foot  oc- 
curring after  ihieture  of  the  fibula,  the  only  species  of  lateral  dislocation  of  this 
part  which  has  ever  been  observed.* 

7%€  Peraneus  Brevis, 

The  peroneus  brevis  of  Albinus  (peroneus  secundus,  Snlgel;  le  petit  p^ronier, 
Window,/,  figs,  129,  130.),  is  a  fiat,  penniform,  and  reflected  muscle,  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  preceding,  beneath  which  it  lies. 

AttachmaUs.  It  arises  from  the  lower  hal^  sometimes  frt)m  the  lower  two 
thirds  of  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  fibula,  which  is  more  or  less  excavated  for 
this  purpose ;  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  same  bone,  and 
from  the  tendinous  septa  existing  between  this  muscle  and  those  of  ihe  anterior 
and  posterior  regions  of  the  leg. 

It  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  extremitjr  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and 
sometimes  even  by  a  tendinous  expansion  into  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone ;  it 
often  gives  off  a  prolongation  to  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  little  toe. 

The  fl^hy  fibres  proceed  successively  from  their  different  origins  to  the  in- 
ternal sur&ce  and  edges  of  a  tendon,  situated  upon  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the 
muscle ;  th^  bundle  which  they  form  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  then 
^minishes,  is  at  first  penniform  and  afterwards  semi-penniform,  and  ac- 
companies the  tendon  as  fleur  as  the  fibrous  sheath  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus :  after  leaving  the  sheath,  the  tendon  enters  another  proper  to  itself, 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  above  that  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus,  and  passes  somewhat  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

RekLtums.  It  is  covered  b^  the  peroneus  longus,  and  covers  the  fibula  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  comparison  with  the 
peroneus  longus,  that  Riolanus  and  others  have  called  this  muscle  the  anterior 
peroneus. 

Action.  The  same  as  that  of  the  peroneus  longus,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  its  subtarsal  porUon.  Thus,  supposing  the  power  to  be  applied  at  the 
external  malleolus,  we  have  extension  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  upon  the 
cuboid ;  extension  and  rotation  inwards  of  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus  upon 
the  first;  rotation  of  the  calcaneum  upon  the  astragalus;  extension,  and  a 
tendency  to  abduction  of  the  entire  foot,  which  is  therefore  considerably 
everted  when  the  fibula  is  fractured. 

PosTBBioR  Region. 

There  are  two  layers  in  this  region,  one  superficial,  formed  by  the  gastro- 
cnemius and  soleus  (or  triceps  suralis)  and  the  plantaris ;  the  other  deep,  con- 
sisting of  the  popliteus,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus,  or  Tric^  Suralis,  and  the 

Plantaris. 

Dissection.  Make  a  vertical  incision  from  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal 
space  to  the  heel ;  at  right  angles  to  this,  above,  make  another  horizontal  and 

*  8«e  the  Mlinirdi>1fl  memoir  by  M.  Dupuytreo,  on  fracture  of  the  fibula. 
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■emi-oirealaT  ineuion,  embracing  the  back  put  of  tlie  tluflk ;  divide  wd 
diuect  the  &«eia  of  the  leg.  The  gsstrocaemii  will  then  be  exposed,  and 
mnit  be  dinected  very  caremllj  at  their  origins.  In  order  to  stndj  the  itmc- 
tnre  and  attachnienti  of  these  mnscles  properlj,  they  most  be  cut  tnmgvenely 
in  the  middle,  and  the  superior  half  turaed  apwanla.  In  dividing  the  ooler 
head  of  the  gaitrocnemins,  be  careful  oat  (o  cat  the  plsntaris,  whit^  aeemi  to 
be  merely  a  small  &icicnlus  detached  Prom  ihat  muscle.  The  soleos  it  eipoacd 
by  simply  removing  the  gastrocnemius ;  bat,  in  order  to  itndy  its  stmctiire 
and  attachmeuU,  it  must  be  divided  vertically  from  behind  fbrwarda  at  the 
■ide  of  a  median  tendinous  raph^,  and  the  fibres  which  conceal  this  mediin 
aponenrotic  lumina  of  the  muscle  must  he  scraped  away.  From  this  diviaon 
we  have  a  fibular  and  a  tibial  portion  of  the  eoleua. 

The  giatrocDemins  (j  g"^  and  the  solens  (i  i',  jSp.  129) togetber  constitute  avery 
powerful  triceps  muscle  (musculus  aune,  Stem.'),  which  by  itself  fbrms  th 
fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  commonly  called  the  calf.  The  great  developement  of 
these  mnacles  ia  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  nuscnlu  ap- 
paratus of  the  human  subject,  and  is  connected  with  bis  destijmtiou  for  [he 
erect  position.  The  three  portions  of  the  trictpt  nralit  are  united  together 
below  in  a  commoa  teodicoas  insertion,  constituting  the  tauio  AchtDia  {t,  Jig. 
IS9.),  bat  are  divided  above  into  two  very  distinct  planes  :  one.  anterior  or 
deep,  fonoed  by  the  soleua  \  the  other,  posterior  or  superficial,  consisting  of  the 
two  heads  of  the  gastroonemios.    We  shall  describe  these  in  : 


OaatmeMauiu. 

The  ^iTDCMmnu,  ttvai  yMrr^,  a  belly,  and  n^ 

the  leg  (gemellns,  Mbimu;  primus  pedem  moventinm, 

enni  secnndo,  VaaHia),  is  the  most  saperficial  mnscle 

|i  [  OQ  the  back  of  the  leg :  it  conusts  of  two  heads  above 

^  '         (?  9'i  M'  lS9-)>  ''"t  forms  a  single  fleshy  belly,  which 

is  thick  and  flattened  from  before  backwards. 

It  ariia  ttaai  the  condyle  of  the  femur  by  two 
perftatly  distinct  but  similar  heads,  via.  an  outer 
or  smaller,  called  the  gemellns  eitemua  (s),  and  an 
inner  or  larger,  named  the  gemellns  intemns  (yj.  They 
take  their  origin  from  the  bone  by  two  very  strong  and 
flat  tendons,  which  are  attached  on  the  outer  side  and  be- 
hind the  condyle  of  the  femnr  to  two  well-marked 
digital  impressions,  that  for  the  onter  bead  being  siti- 
ated  above  a  much  deeper  impression  for  the  pt^teoi 
muscle,  sud  that  for  the  inner  head  immedi^ely  be- 
hind the  tubercle  into  which  the  adductor  magnuB  u 
inserted,  so  that  the  inner  head  is  situated  upon  a  phme 
a  little  posterior  to  that  of  the  outer  head.  They  sko 
arise  by  tendinous  fasciculi  from  the  roogh  triangalsr 
surfaces  surroundiug  the  digital  impression,  and  temu- 
nating  at  the  inferior  biforeatioo  of  the  linea  aspera. 
Each  tendon  of  orig^  (that  for  the  inner  being  much 
larger  than  that  for  £e  outer  head)  expands  into  an  v^ 
nenrosb  apou  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  that  portion  of 
the  muscle  to  which  it  belongs.  The  aponearotic  ex- 
pansion of  the  inner  head  is,  moreover,  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  other,  and  embraces  the  inner  border 
"^'  of  that  part  of  the  muscle,  like  a  tendinous  semi-cone. 
The  fleshy  fibres  arise  from  the  anterior  snrbce  of  thtse 
lendinons  expansioos,  and  are  disposed  in  the  fbllowiDg 
manner :  those  in  the  middle,  which  are  few  in  numb^. 
are  strengthened  by  fleshy  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
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rough  projectiom  of  the  bifurcatioii  of  the  Unea  aspera,  pan  inwardi  and 
downward^,  and  are  united  together  like  the  limhe  of  the  letter  V  opening 
upwards,  upon  a  median  raph^,  -which  consists  either  of  a  simple  thickening  m 
the  terminating  aponeurosis,  or  of  a  small  tendinous  septum :  the  other  fibres, 
constituting  almost  the  entire  muscle,  arise  from  the  anterior  surfiice  ot  the 
tendons  of  origin,  and  from  the  aponeurosis  in  which  they  terminate,  and  pro- 
ceed verticallT  downwards  to  ihe  back  of  another  very  dense  aponeurotic  ex- 
pinnon,  which  covers  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  last 
i^Kmeorosis  commences  above  by  two  very  distinct  portions ;  at  first  it  is  of 
equal  breadth  with  the  muscle,  uien  becomes  narrower  and  thickened,  and 
finally  closely  united  with  the  terminal  tendon  of  the  soleus.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  calf  the  fleshy  fibres  terminate  suddenly  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  this  aponeurosis,  forming  a  V  opening  downwards.  Although  the  two 
portions  of  the  gastrocnenuus  become  intimately  united  shortly  after  their 
ori^,  they  are  not  confounded  together,  and  the  internal  portion  forms  on  the 
inside  of  the  tibia  the  greatest  ^art  ot  the  fleshy  mass  called  the  csUf  of  the  le^ . 

Relatumt,  The  gastrocnenuus  is  covered  by  the  flucia  of  the  leg,  and  it 
covers  and  adheres  intimately  to  the  capsular  ligament,  which  envelops  the 
back  part  of  the  condyles  of  uie  femur.  It  is  also  in  relation  with  the  popli- 
teus  and  the  soleus. 

The  tendon  of  the  inner  head  corresponds  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
internal  condyle ;  that  of  the  outer  head  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  con- 
dyle. We  often  find  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  of  each  head,  but  most 
commonly  in  the  substance  of  that  of  the  outer  head,  a  sesamoid  bone,  that 
glides  upon  the  back  of  the  condyle,  and  belongs  to  the  sort  of  fibrous  capsule 
or  hood,  by  which  the  back  of  each  condyle  is  covered.  (Vide  Stndxsiioloot, 
Articulation  of  the  Knee.) 

T^e  Plantarii. 

This  little  muscle  (le  plantaire  gr61e,  /  l\fig.  129.),  should  be  regarded  as 
an  accessory  of  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  or  rather  as  a  rudi- 
mentary muscle  in  the  human  sulject  Its  small  fusiform  fleshy  belly,  vary- 
ing much  in  size,  is  found  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

It  ariaea  (/)  from  the  fibrous  capsule  covering  the  external  condyle,  and 
sometimes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  external  birarcation  of  the  linea  aspera. 
From  these  points,  it  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards ;  and  after  a 
course  of  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  ends  in  a  long,  flat,  and 
slender  tendon,  which  is  at  first  situated  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus, 
and  afterwards  (/')  lies  parallel  with  the  inner  edge  oi  the  tendo  Achillis,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis,  either  at  the  side,  or  in  front  of  that  tendon. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  lost  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  This  muscle, 
which  is  often  wantiiog,  is  occasionally  double.  * 

The  Soleus. 

The  toleus  (partly  seen  at  t  i',fig.  129.)  is  so  called,  because  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  fish  ctdled  a  sole,  or  to  the  sole  of  a  shoe. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  fibula  and  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os 
calcis.  Its  fibular  criains  (t)  consist  first  of  a  tendon  attached  behind,  and  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  that  bone ;  this  tendon  is  extremely  strong,  es- 
pecially on  the  inside,  opposite  a  process  existing  on  the  fibula  for  its  attach- 
ment ;  it  is  prolonged  within  the  substance,  and  along  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  muscle :  and  secondly,  of  some  tendinous  fibres  attached  to  the  upper  half 

*  Foarcroj,  in  hit  sixth  memoir  upon  the  burse  mocosc,  states  that  the  plantaris,  whose 
tendon,  acc<mling  to  Albinus,  is  received  into  a  groove,  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo 
AcbiUis,  is  the  tensor  muscle  of  the  sjrnorial  capsule  of  that  teiidon.    This  Is  an  error. 
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of  the  external  border  of  the  fibula,  and  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  snr- 
fiu^e  of  the  same  bone. 

The  tibied  origins  (t')  take  place  fh>m  the  oblique  line  on  the  posterior  sar- 
fiuse  of  the  tibia  below  the  popliteus,  and  from  ^  contiguous  portion  of  the 
aponeurotic  expansion  of  that  muscle ;  from  an  aponeurosis  which  arises  from 
the, middle  third  of  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  and  is  prolonged  upon  the 
anterior  surface,  within  the  substance  of  the  muscle ;  and  lastly,  bj  a  few 
fleshy  fibres  fh>m  a  tendinous  arch  extending  between  the  head  of  the  fibala 
and  Uie  oblique  line  on  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  tibia.  From  these  different 
origins,  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  in  different  directions  to  the  anterior  surfiice  and 
edge  of  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  posterior  surfkce  of  the  muscle,  be- 
comes narrower  and  Uiickened  as  it  proceeds  downwards,  unites  with  the 
terminal  tendon  ofthe  gastrocnemius  about  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  and  is 
soon  blended  with  it  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis. 

In  order  to  study  accurately  the  structure  of  the  soleus,  divide  it  longi- 
tudinaUy  at  the  side  of  the  raphe  or  tendinous  septum,  existing  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  half  of  this  muscle,  and  then  by  scraping  off  some  of  the  fieshy 
fibres,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  dense  fibrous  septum  given  off  by  the  terminal 
aponeurosis,  separates  the  muscle  into  two  equal  halves,  and  forms  with  that 
aponeurosis  two  tendinous  semi-cones,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  fleshy 
fibres  are  received.  It  will  now  be  understood  why  Douglas,  who  had  de- 
signated the  gastrocnemius  the  two  external  and  superficial  heads  of  the  greaJt 
extertsor  of  the  tarsus,  should  call  the  soleus  the  two  internal  and  deep  heads 
of  the  same  muscle.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  principid  aponeuroses  of  origin, 
and  two  hollow  tendons  of  insertion ;  each  aponeurosis  of  origin  covers  almost 
the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  correspondmg  half  of  the  muscle. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius,  which  projects  beyond  it  on 
both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  inner  side,  and  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  plantaris.  It  is  thickest  immediately  below  the  largest  part  or  belly  ofthe 
inner  portion  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  consequently  it  prolongs  the  swelling 
of  the  calf  downwards.  It  covers  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer,  viz.  the 
flexor  conmmnis  digitorum,  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis,  and  the  tibialis  posti- 
cus ;  it  also  covers  the  posterior  tibial  and  the  fibular  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  tendo  AchiOis,  The  tendo  Achillis  (I,  figs,  129,  130.)  results  from  the 
union  of  the  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemius,  pUmtaris,  and  soleus.  It  is  formed 
in  the  following  manner :  the  terminal  aponeurosis  of  the  gastrocnemius,  shortly 
after  leaving  the  fleshv  fibres,  is  intimately  united  to  that  of  the  soleus,  which 
still  continues  to  receive  fleshy  fibres  upon  its  anterior  surfiice  and  its  edges, 
and  gradually  becoming  narrower,  is  soon  joined  by  the  antero-posterior  sep- 
tum of  this  muscle.  All  these  tendinous  fibres  are  collected  together  to  form 
the  strongest  and  largest  tendon  in  the  body,  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  tendo 
AchiUisj  which  after  a  course  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inclhes,  gtides 
over  the  smooth  surface  presented  by  the  superior  two  thirds  of  the  hack  of 
the  OS  calcis,  with  the  intervention  of  a  synovial  bursa,  and  is  expanded  a  little 
in  order  to  be  inserted  into  the  rough  sur&ce  on  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
bone. 

Action  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus.  These  muscles  extend  the  fix>t  upon 
the  leg.  In  no  other  part  of  the  body  do  we  find  so  advantageous  an  arrange- 
ment for  an  immense  developement  of  power.  1.  lliese  nraseles  are  very 
large,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  fleshy  fibres,  ii 
which  respect  they  exceed  all  other  muscles  in  the  body.  2.  The  mode  of 
insertion  is  no  where  else  so  favourable ;  for  it  is  absc^utely  perpendicular. 
3.  We  have  here  a  lever  of  the  second  order,  in  which  the  rolcmm  is  at  Uie 
ball  of  the  toes,  the  resistance  in  the  middle  of  the  foot,  being  represented  by 
the  weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  the  ankle  joint,  and  the  power  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  heel  (see  fig.  104.).  The  leng&i  of  that  portion  of  the  lever 
which  projects  behind  the  joint,  varies  much  in  different  individuals;  it 
scarcely  exists  in  the  peculiar  mal-formation  denominated  flat-fboL    These 
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nusclesare  the  principal  agents  in  irslking  and  leaping;;  thej  rauKtlie  Height 
)f  the  whole  bodir,  even  wheo  loaded  «ilh  lieavj  bnrdtniB.  Hence  it  il  not 
mrprifling,  that  occ&EionBllj  on  energetic  coittrsction  of  these  nnudeB  maj 
uplore  the  tendo  Acbillie,  or  fracture  the  <n  calcia.  Freqnent  exercise  ap- 
>earB  to  be  neceauny  for  these  muacles ;  for  vhen  thej  remain  ioactive,  they 
leeome  atrophied,  and  are  speedily  affected  with  fktty  degenerstion.  The 
ictioD  of  the  Bolenfl,  wMeh  reaches  ooly  tram  the  leg  to  the  heel,  la  limited  to 
n  of  the  foot  -,  but  the  gaatrDcnemios,  which  is  attached  to  the  femar, 


tsed,  a*  for  example  in  staadicg,  the  solen 
ffe*ei>t  one  troca  falling  forwards,  to  which  there  ii  a  euostant  tendency  ftvm 
he  -weight  of  the  body  ;  the  action  of  the  ganroenemiaB,  on  the  contrary,  a  to 
lex  the  thigh,  and  in  tliis  respect  it  is  altogether  independent  of  the  solens. 

The  plantaris  can  only  be  regarded  ■>  mdimentary  in  man  ;  in  the  hnrer 
■oimaU  it  is  a  tensor  of  Oie  plantar  &Kia ;  it  has  been,  as  it  were,  cirt  short  in 
man,  in  consequence  of  bis  destination  for  the  ereel  podtioo.  fiometimes,  as 
v«  IniTe  already  staled,  it  is  lost  npoa  the  £u^  lisrae  covering  the  os  caleis. 

7S«  PopliUta. 
Ttua  II  a  small  triaiwDlar  and  Tery  thin  mnscle  (m,  fig.  ISa),  situated  in 
the  popliteal  space. 
I  I'    ;(  It  (UtMi  frtnn  a  deep  fossa,  resembling  a  groove  ruD- 

I  .  ■: .     j  Bing  from  bdiind  forwards,  on  the  back  of  the  external 

condyle  of  the  femur,  below  the  ori^  of  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnenuns.  It  is  iiuerttd  into  the  entire 
extent  of  the  triangolar  surface  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tibia. 

It  arises  by  a  very  strong  tendoii,  which  bears  nn 
proportion  to  the  dlminativc  size  of  the  muscle.  This 
tendon,  at  first  concealed  by  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment, contained  as  it  were  in  the  cavity  of  the  jomt, 
and  completely  enveloped  by  the  synovial  membrane, 
posses  obliquely  behind  the  articulation,  and  after  ex' 
lending  for  about  one  inch,  divides,  like  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  inlemus,  into  four  or  five  small  diverging 
bundles,  which  soon  Burround  the  fleshy  fibres  on  all 
sides.    The  latter  then  become  attached  in  succession 

'"  to  the  triangular  sor&ce  of  the  tibiA,  the  lowest  being 
the  longest  and  the  most  oblique.  The  superficial  fibres 
are  inserted  into  a  tendinous  expannon  from  the  semi- 
mcmbranoGus,  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
popHtcus  mnscle,  and  forms  a  very  strong  sheath  fbr  it. 
Rtlationt.  It  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius  and 
the  plantaris,  from  which  il  is  separated  by  the  pop' 
liteal  vessels,  and  the  internal  popliteal  branch  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  It  covers  the  tibio-fibular  articulations 
and  the  back  of  the  tibia. 

'•  Action.  It  flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  vt  the 
same  time  rotates  it  inwards  (oblique  movens  tiUam. 
Spigeliju).   In  this  last  respect,  it  antagonises  the  tnceps. 

The  Tibialis  Posticus. 
Dttttctton.     Remove  the  gastrocnemius  and  solens ;  separate  the  tibialis 
posticus  from  the  flexor  longus  digitomm,  which  partially  covers  it  i  carefidly 
remove  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibialis  posticus  a  very  broad  apo- 
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neurosis  together  with  a  portion  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes,  which  arises  fh)m 
the  posterior  surface  of  that  aponeurosis ;  completely  separate  the  tihialis  pos- 
ticus from  the  interosseous  Jigament,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula ;  lastly,  be  careful  to  preserve  the  tendinous  expansions  always  given  off 
by  this  muscle  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

The  tibialis  posticus  (n,  fig.  130.)  is  the  most  deeply  seated  of  all  the  muscles 
on  the  back  of  the  leg ;  it  is  very  thick,  and  occupies  the  whole  depth  of  the 
excavation  between  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  interosseous  ligament 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  tibia,  the  fibula,  and  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment,  and  is  inserted  into  the  scaphoid  bone.  Its  tibial  and  fibular  origins  form 
a  bifurcation  for  the  passage  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  Its  tibial  attach- 
ment takes  place  on  the  oblique  line  situated  below  the  popliteus,  soleus,  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum.  Its  fibular  origin  is  from  the  inner  border  of  that  bone, 
below  the  soleus,  and  from  all  that  portion  of  its  inner  surfsuse,  which  is  behind 
the  interosseous  ligament.  It  also  arises  from  the  entire  posterior  surface  c^  this 
ligament.  Lastly,  a  few  fibres  take  their  origin  from  the  deep  surface  of  an 
aponeurosis,  which  separates  the  deep  from  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles,  and 
from  the  tendinous  septa  interposed  between  this  muscle  itself  and  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  on  the  inside,  and  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  outside. 
From  these  numerous  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  vertically  downwards, 
around  a  tendon  which  may  be  distinguished  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
muscle  under  the  form  of  a  tendinous  sheaf,  which  afterwards  appears  along  its 
posterior  border,  and  receives  the  fleshy  fibres  on  its  anterior  sur&ce,  like  the 
barbs  of  a  feather  upon  the  shaft  This  tendon,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  thickened  posterior  edge  of  an  aponeurosis  occupying  the  entire  sab- 
stance  of  the  muscle  fh>m  before  backwards,  and  receiving  the  fleshy  fibres 
upon  its  two  lateral  surfaces  as  fiur  down  as  opposite  the  internal  malleolus. 
The  thick  tendon  resulting  from  the  union  of  Uiese. aponeurotic  fibres  then 
becomes  free  and  enters  a  proper  sheath  on  the  outer  side  of  that  belonging  to 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  in  front  of  which  it  then  passes 
behind  the  internal  malleolus,  where  it  is  also  inclosed  in  a  separate  dieath 
(n,  fiy.  129.).  On  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle 
and  below  the  lower  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  it  enters  another  sheath,  and 
is  finally  inserted  (n,  fig.  133.)  into  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  a  very 
thick  sesamoid  bone  existing  near  its  insertion.  In  some  subjects  this  sesa- 
moid bone  is  found  at  the  point  of  insertion ;  in  others  it  is  situated  oppodte 
the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  Besides  this  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
gives  off  a  very  strong  expansion  to  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  and  on  the  outside 
an  oblique  expansion  to  the  second  and  third  cuneiform  bones,  and  even  to  the 
third  or  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

JRdaiions,  It  is  covered  by  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  slightly  by  the  flexor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  entirely  by  the  soleus :  it  covers  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Action,  The  tibialis  posticus  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  As  it  is  a  re- 
flected muscle,  all  the  fibres  must  be  considered  as  acting  from  ihe  point  of 
reflection  that  is  behind  the  inner  ankle.  It  is  evident ,  then,  that  this  muscle 
extends  the  foot,  both  by  its  action  upon  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  and 
also  by  that  upon  the  ankle  joint  It  also  tends  to  turn  the  sole  of  the  foot 
inwards ;  and,  consequently,  it  cooperates  with  the  tibialis  anticus  in  this  re- 
spect, and  antagonises  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis.  It  may  also  be  under- 
stood why  some  persons,  in  whom  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  cut  or  ruptured, 
are  yet  capable  of  walking,  and  why  the  foot  can  in  all  cases  be  extendal  after 
this  accident :  but  under  these  circumstances  the  lever  formed  by  the  foot  is 
changed,  and  the  power  represented  by  the  tibialis  posticus  is  applied  between 
the  fulcrum  and  the  resistance ;  so  that  we  have  then  a  lever  of  the  third,  not 
of  the  second  order,  as  when  the  tendo  Achillis  is  uninjured. 
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The  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  Pedis. 

This  is  a  penniform,  elongated,  and  reflected  muscle  (o,  figs.  130. 132.),  situ- 
ated along  &e  posterior  surfiElce  of  the  tibia  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  it  is 
the  most  mtemal  muscle  of  the  deep  layer,  is  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
and  terminates  below  in  four  tendons. 

Attachments.    It  arises  from  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  phalanges 
of  the  last  four  toes.    It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  below  the  po- 
pliteos  and  the  soleus,  and  from  the  middle  three  fifths  of  the  posterior  sur&ce 
of  the  same  bone.    Some  fibres  also  proceed  from  the  tendinous  septum  inter- 
Tening  between  it  and  the  tibialis  posticus.    From  these  dififerent  origins  the 
fleshy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  antenor  sur- 
fibce  and  edges  of  a  tendon,  which  commences  near  the  upper  end  of  the  muscle, 
and  gradusdly  disengages  itself  from  the  fleshy  fibres,  being  accompanied  by 
them  anteriorly  as  far  as  the  internal  malleolus.   It  passes  behind  this  projection 
in  the  same  sheath  as  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  fibrous  septum ;  it  soon  leaves  that  tendon,  passing  to  its  outer  or 
fibular  side  (o,  fig.  129.),  and  is  then  reflected  at  an  obtuse  angle  upon  the 
mtemal  malleolus.    It  now  becomes  horizontal,  and  is  buried  under  the  astra- 
gains  and  the  small  anterior  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  contained  in  a 
proper  sheath.    Having  thus  reached  the  sole  of  the  foot  (o,  figs.  131, 132.)  it 
passes  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  crosses  under  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longos  polhcis  at  a  very  acute  angle,  receives  from  it  a  strong  tendinous  com- 
nmnication,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  expanded  is  joined  by  its  accessory 
muscle,  and  finally  divides  into  four  tendons  for  the  last  four  toes.    The  tendon 
for  the  second  toe  proceeds  directly  forwards.    The  tendons  for  the  other  toes 
in  snccession  pass  more  and  more  obliquely.    Having  reached  the  metatarso- 
phalangal  articulations  these  tendons  are  received,  together  with  those  of  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  into  the  sheaths  upon  the  first  and  second  phalanges ; 
and  they  have  precisely  the  same  relations  to  the  tendons  of  the  last  mentioned 
muscle,  as  the  flexor  profundus  is  observed  to  have  with  regard  to  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum  in  the  hand ;  and  hence  the  name  of  perforans  given  by 
Singelius  to  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes.    The  tendons  are  finally  inserted  into 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  third  phalanges.    The  tendinous  parts  of  this 
muscle  are  lubricated  by  synovial  membranes  where  they  pass  through  the 
different  sheaths. 

RdaHons.  It  is  covered  b^  the  soleus,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  it  covers  the  tibia  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  In  the  foot,  it  is 
covered  below  by  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  adductor  pollicis. 

Action.  It  flexes  the  third  phalanges  upon  the  second,  the  second  upon  the 
first,  and  the  first  upon  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones.  When  these 
movements  have  been  accomplished,  it  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  From 
the  obliquity  of  its  reflected  portion,  it  would  turn  the  toes  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot  slightly  inwards,  if  the  accessory  muscle  did  not  as  it  were  rectify  its 
action,  as  well  as  cooperate  with  it  In  standing  it  opposes  flexion  of  the  leg 
forwards. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis. 

The  flexor  longus  poUicis  is  the  most  external  and  the  largest  muscle  in 
the  deep  region  of  the  leg :  it  is  prismatic  and  quadrangular,  vertical  and  fleshy 
in  the  leg  (p,^«,  1^9,  130.),  tendinous  and  horizontal  in  the  foot  (Ptfigs. 
131,  132.> 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe.  Some  of  the  fibres  arise  directly  from  the  inferior  two  thirds, 
and  f^m  the  internal  and  external  borders  of  the  fibula ;  others  arise  from 
the  fascia  covering  the  tibialis  posticus  (its  origin  from  the  fibv&la.,  ^vl  \!ct^ 
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from  the  fascia  of  the  tibialis  muscle,  are  separated  tram  each  other  by  the 
peroneal  vessels) ;  from  a  tendinous  septum  b^ween  it  and  the  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis ;  and  from  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous 
ligament.  From  these  numerous  points  of  origin,  the  fleshy  fibres  pass 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  around  a  tendon  which  occupies  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  muscle,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  through 
a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  These  fibres  terminate  abruptly  behind  tiie 
ankle  joint,  at  the  oblique  groove  on  the  astragalus,  in  which  the  tendon  is 
lodged ;  it  then  turns  into  a  groove  on  the  os  calcis,  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding  {fig,  133.),  and  situated  below  that  fbr  the  teodom  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  and  dips  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  retained  in  these 
two  grooves,  which  run  obliquely  downwards,  inwards,  and  fcurwsrds,  by  a  very 
strong  and  ccmtinuous  sheath  {fig.  132.).  In  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  tendon ib 
deeply  siinaXed (p, fig,  131.),  passes  forwards,  and  crosses  {p,fig.  132.)  at  an 
acute  angle  above  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  to  which  it  gives 
off  a  considerable  fibrous  prolongation.  It  is  then  received  in  a  groove  formed 
between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  oblique  adductor  of  the  great  toe, 
passes  below  the  anterior  glenoid  ligament  of  the  metatarso-phalangal  articih 
lation  of  that  toe,  between  the  two  sesamcnd  bones,  and  is  received  into  the 
osteo-fibrous  sheath  of  the  first  phalanx,  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  second. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  soleus,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  ftfldfti 
which  increases  in  thickness  as  it  passes  downwards ;  it  is  also  covered  by  the 
tendo  Achillis  ;  it  covers  the  fibula,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  peroneal  artery, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Externally,  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis ;  internally,  with  the  nexor  longus  ^* 
torum. 

Actiofn,  It  flexes  the  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  upon  the  first,  and  this 
upon  the  first  metatarsal  bone ;  having  produced  these  movements,  it  then 
extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  From  the  obliquity  of  its  fleshy  bdly  it  hss  a 
tendency  to  turn  the  great  toe  and  the  foot  outwards.  In  this  respect  it  anta- 
gonises the  flexor  longus  di^torum  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  The  very  strong 
tendinous  expansion  which  unites  it  to  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes  consolidates 
the  two  muscles ;  in  flust,  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find  either  of  them  acting  in* 
dependenUy. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  —  Abductor  poQids  pedis,  —  Flexor  brevis  pcUmt 
pedis,  —  Adductor  poUicis  pedis,  —  Tratisversus  potticis  pedis.  —  AMucior 
minimi  digitu — Flexor  brevis  minimi  digitL  —  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,'^ 
Flexor  accessorius.  —  Lumbricales,  —  Interossei, 

The  muscles  of  the  foot  are  divided  into  those  of  the  dorsal  and  plantar  as* 
pects  and  the  interosseL  The  muscles  of  the  plantar  aspect  may  be  again 
subdivided  into  three  regions,  viz.  those  of  the  middle  tnantar  region,  those 
of  the  internal  plantar  region,  and  those  of  the  external  plantar  region,  A 
single  muscle  occupies  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  viz.  the  extensor  brevis  digi* 
torum.  The  muscles  of  the  internal  plantar  region  are  four  in  number,  vix. 
the  abductor,  the  flexor  brevis,  and  the  oblique  and  transverse  adductors  of  the 
great  toe.  The  last  two  muscles  may  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the 
middle  plantar  region. 

The  muscles  of  the  external  plantar  region  are  the  abductor  and  the  flexor 
brevis  of  the  littie  toe. 

The  muscles  of  the  middle  region  are  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  flexor 
accessorius,  and  the  lumbricales. 

The  interosseous  muscles  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  the 
dorsal  and  plantar. 
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Dorsal  Region. 
The  Extensor  BrevU  Digitorum. 

Dissection,  Remove  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  foot,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  leg. 

The  extensor  brevis  digUorum  (q,Jig.  128.)  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle, 
sitoflted  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  it  is  divided  into  four  portions  anteriorly, 
and  is  an  accessory  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  arises  from,  the  os 
calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  first  four  toes. 

It  arises,  hy  la  rounded  extremity,  firom  a  small  excavation  on  the  outside  of 
tbe  foot,  formed  hy  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  (the  ustragdUhcalcanean 
foasd),  and  firom  the  os  calcis  in  front  of  that  excavation.  Its  origin  firom  these 
parts  is  both  fleshy  and  tendinous.  The  muscle  then  passes  forwards  and  in- 
wards, and  soon  divides  into  four  fleshy  fasciculi,  each  representing  'a  little 
penniform  muscle,  and  terminating  quickly  in  a  small  tendon,  the  size  of  which 
18  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  itae  &8ciculus.  The  intmial  tendon  is  the 
largest,  because  it  is  intended  for  the  great  toe ;  it  is  situated  below  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  which  it  crosses  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  ^  the  proximal  end  of  the  last  phalanx.  •  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  tendons,  intended  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
toes,  are  subjacent  to  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
tomm,  which  they  cross  at  a  very  acute  angle.  Having  reached  the  metatarso- 
phalangal  articulations,  the  tendons  of  the  short  extensor  are  situated  to  the 
outside  of  those  of  the  extensor  longus,  and  are  blended  with  them,  so  as  to  com- 
plete tbe  fibrous  sheath  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  a  similar  manner. 

JRelations,  It  is  covered  by  the  dorsal  fiiseia  of  the  foot,  by  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  it  covers  the 
second  row  of  the  tarsal  bones,  the  metatarsus,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
terosseous muscles,  and  the  phalanges.  The  arteria  dorsalis  pedis  runs  at  first 
along  the  inner  border  of  this  muscle,  which  overlaps  the  artery,  where  the 
latter  perforates  the  first  interosseous  space,  in  order  to  reach  the  sole  of  the 
foot 

Action,  It  extends  the  first  four  toes ;  it  acts  upon  the  first  phalanx  only  of 
the  great  toe.  Its  obliquity  enables  it  to  correct  the  contrary  oblique  move- 
,ment  communicated  to  the  toes  by  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum ;  so  that  the  opposite  actions  of  these  two  muscles  are  mutually  destroyed, 
and  the  foot  is  extended  directly.  Not  uncommonly,  the  extensor  brevis  pre- 
sents a  fifth  &sciculus,  which  is  lost  upon  some  one  of  the  metatarso-phalangal 
articulations. 

Internal  Plantar  Region. 

The  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  may  be  divided,  like  those  of  the 
thumb,  into  two  orders,  viz.  those  which  pass  from  the  tarsus  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  first  phalanx,  and  those  which  pass  from  the  tarsus  to  the  outer  side  of 
tiie  same  phalanx.  Here,  as  with  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  divides  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis  of  authors  into  two 
parts,— one  internal,  forming  the  flexor  brevis  of  the  great  toe,  properly  so 
called ;  the  other  external,  which  is  found  to  be  connected  with  the  obhque 
adductor  oi  this  toe. 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  inner  Side  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the 

Great  Toe, 

Dissection,  In  order  to  expose  the  abductor  brevis,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  internal  plantar  fascia ;  the  flexor  brevis  will  be  found  under,  t.  e,  deeper 
than  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  brevis. 

B  B  4 


Tbe  miuclel  interted  into  the  imier  side  of  the  flnt  phmlanx  of  the  greu  M, 
■re  the  abdactor  hr«>U  and  the  flexor  breiii.  They  an  distlDct  it  Ibeir 
origiiu,  bat  are  often  blended  at  their  uueitioni ;  so  that  WinsloT  onited  tbm 
together  under  the  nuae  of  k  tMiar  du  pied. 

The  Abductor  PolHeia  Pedis. 
rt  addaeteur,*  CrvBtOkitr,T,fig.  131.)  ii  the  most  lapcr- 
fldal  in  tbe  internal  plantar  regiiai ;  it  orwu  m 
the  inside,  fVom  tbe  internal  posteriiH'  tnheronl; 

I .  of  the  OS  calcis ;  from  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment under  which  the  poaterior  tilHal  vesseli  ud 
neriei  paia  ;  ftnm  the  upper  snrftee  of  the  intennl 
plantar  Utaa, ;  and  frota  the  lower  Bar&ee  of  i 
teadinouB  expansion,  which  occapies  tbe  en^ 
extent  of  tbe  deep  or  saperior  snr&ce  of  ik 
muscle.  From  these  points,  the  fleshy  fibres  pn>- 
ceed  to  tbe  circumference  irf  a  tendon  (r.figi.  131, 
133.),  which  emerges  from  them  inferiorly  car 
the  first  coneiform  bone,  but  is  often  accompanied 

,  by  tbem  saperiorly  as  fu-  as  its  auertioii  into  tbe 
internal  sesamoid  bone,  opposite  the  first  phalm 

^  of  the  great  toe. 

,  Bdatioiu.  It  is  covered  below  by  the  intennl 
plantar  &scia,  and  is  divided  from  tbe  mosclec  of 
the  middle  plantar  region  by  a  tendinous  septum 
which  gives  attachment  to  some  of  its  Befibj 
fibres.  It  ia  superficial  to  the  flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis,  the  flexor  accessorius,  the  tendons  of  tbe 
flexor  longus  digitorum  and  that  of  the  fieiN 
longns  palUcis,  the  tarsal  InaertiaDB  of  the  tihialil 
antioul  and  posticuB,  the  plantar  vesselsandnerTW, 
and  tbe  intemal  articulatioDs  of  tbe  tarsni. 
AetioH.    Itis,  properly  speaking,  a  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 

The  Plexor  Brevu  PoUicis  Pedis. 

Adopting  a  similar  plan  in  the  dt^Gnition  of  this  muscle  as  in  that  of  tbe 
short  flexor  of  the  thumb,  I  shall  describe  as  the  short  flexor  of  the  greil 
toe,  that  portion  (t.Jig.  133.)  only  of  tbe  flexor  brevis  of  authors,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus  to  the  internal  sesamoid  bone  of  the 
metatarso-phalangal  ardculation  of  the  great  toe,  aad  shall  refer  to  the  oblique 
adductor  that  portion  (1)  which  is  attached  to  the  external  sesamoid  bwie. 
This  change  appears  to  be  warranted  by  the  rule  already  hud  down  for  tbe 
distinction  of  mnsclei.  Community  of  die  fixed  points  of  orig^  is  not  soffl- 
dent  to  establish  the  unity  of  two  muscles,  provided  their  moveable  insertiaiu 
are  distinct.  A.  cellular  interval  and  tbe  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicii 
establish  anteriorly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tbe  flexor  brevis  and  the 
adductor  obliquus  jKiLicis. 

According  lo  this  view,  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis  {«,  Jigg.  131,  132,  !33,) 
arUet  (him  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus,  particularly  fhint  the  cuboid  and  the 
third  cQueiform  boaes,  by  some  tendinous  fibres  which  are  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  inferior  ligaments  of  tbe  tarsus,  and  are  common  to  this  muscle 
and  the  intemal  portion  (1)  of  the  oblique  adductor  of  tbe  great  toe.  The 
tendon  of  tbe  tibialis  posticus  (n,fig,  133.),  or  rather  the  prolongation  which 
this  tendon  ^ves  off  to  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  also  furnishes  some  piuDti 
of  origin.     The  fleshy  fibres  proceedingfrom  these  different  attachments  Sun 
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a  bundle  that  gradually  increases  in  size,  becomes  separated  ftom  the  oblique 
addactor,  and  tenninates  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  external  sesa- 
moid bone  and  also  into  the  glenoid  ligament  of  the  metatarso-phalangal  ar- 
ticulation. Not  unfrcquently  the  greater  number  of  the  fleshy  fibres  are  at- 
tached to  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  brevis,  and  thus  constitute  the  short  head 
of  a  biceps  muscle. 

RdaUona.  The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  in  relation  below  with  the  internal 
plantar  &scia,  and  with  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  brevis  pollicis,  beingmoulded 
upon  it,  and  usually  separated  from  it  by  a  tendinous  sheath,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  two  muscles  are  blended  together.  Observe  that  at  the  point 
where  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  abductor  tenninates,  the  flexor  brevis  is  in  rela- 
tion above  with  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  (e^fig.  133.)  and  the  first 
metatarsal  bone. 

Action,  The  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  but  it  is  much  less 
powerfhl  and  less  extensive. 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  External  Side  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the 

Great  Toe* 

These  are  the  oblique  and  transverse  adductors.* 

Dissection,  They  are  exposed  by  cutting  across,  and  turning  forwards  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  ^gitorum,  and  the 
flexor  accessorius :  particular  care  should  be  taken,  when  the  dissection  has 
extended  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  to  avoid  cutting  the  small 
transverse  adductor. 

The  Adductor  Pollicis  Pedis, 

This  (Fabducteur  oblique,  Cruveilhier^  t  f,fig,  133.)  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
plantar  muscles ;  it  is  prismatic  and  triangular,  and  occupies  the  great  hollow 
jformed  by  the  last  four  metatarsal  bones,  and  is  bounded  by  the  first  metatarsal 
bone  on  the  inner  side.  It  extends  from  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus  to  the 
external  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great  toe.  It  arises  by  two  very  distinct  portions, 
the  smaller  {t,figs.  131,  132,  133.),  common  to  it  and  to  the  flexor  brevis,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  cuboid  bone ;  the  other  (t')  is  much  larger  and  arises  from 
the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  (e),  from  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifrh  metatarsal  bones,  and  from  the  trans- 
verse ligaments  by  which  they  are  united.  From  these  different  origins  the 
fleshy  fibres  pass  more  or  less  obliquely  inwards,  and  are  inserted  by  a  ten- 
dinous bundle  into  the  external  sesamoid  bone  of  the  metatarso-phalangal  ar- 
ticulation of  the  great  toe,  and  into  the  posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  ligament 
of  the  same  joint 

Mdations,  Its  inferior  surfieice  is  in  relation  with  the  long  and  short  flexors 
of  the  toes,  with  the  flexor  accessorius,  the  lumbricales,  and  the  plantar  fascia; 
its  superior  surface,  with  the  interosseous  muscles  and  the  external  plantar 

«  [The  terms  adductor  and  abductor  are  applied  by  M.  Cruveilhier  to  the  muscles  of  the  great 
toe,  from  their  respective  actions  upon  it,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  body  ;  the  muscle 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  that  toe  being  called  its  adductor,  and  those  to  the  outer  side  its 
abductors.  In  the  translation,  however,  the  nomenclature  of  Albinus  has  been  adopted,  in 
which  the  terms  adductor  and  abductor  have  reference  to  the  axis  qf  the  limb  ;  first,  because  it 
it  followed  by  the  majority  of  authors,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 

frinclple  observed  by  M.  Cruveilhier  himself,  in  describing  not  only  all  the  muscles  of  the 
and,  but  some  even  of  those  of  the  foot,  viz.  the  interossei,  which  are  classed  by  him  as  ab- 
ductors or  adductors,  according  as  they  draw  the  several  toes  from  or  towards  an  imaginary 
axis  passing  through  ttie  second  toe.  By  this  change  much  risk  of  perplexity  will  be  avoided, 
and  a  uniform  principle  of  nomenclature  preserved  as  regards  all  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 

toot. 

In  the  description  of  each  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  the  synonymes  of  Cruveilhier  are  given 
between  brackets  ;  but  in  all  instances,  both  here  and  hereafter,  where  these  muscles  have  in- 
cidentally to  be  mentioned,  the  names  adopted  from  Albinus  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obseWe  that  the  abductor  of  the  little  toe  will  still  retain  its 
oaine.3 
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artery ;  and  its  immer  gmfaee  with  the  fint  metatamd  bone,  the  tendon  of  th« 
peronens  loogm,  and  with  the  flexor  hreriB  polEeit. 
AetiotL.    It  is  a  powerfbl  adductor  and  flexor  of  Uie  great  toe. 

The  Tratuversus  PoUieis  Pedis. 

This  small  transverse  handle  (l*abdnctenr  transrerae,  CrwoeSkier, «,  fig.  133) 
forms  an  appendage  of  the  preceding  mnseley  and  is  represented  in  the  hasd 
by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  adductor  poUicis ;  it  extends  flrom  the  fifth  me- 
tatarsal bone  to  the  external  sesamoid  bone  of  die  metatarso-phalangal  aitico- 
lation  of  the  great  toe. 

This  moscle,  which  is  of  variable  sise,  arisa  eztemally  from  beneath  the  held 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  by  a  tendinoos  and  fleshy  tongoe,  i^ieh  It  direetcd 
transversely  inwards,  is  strengthened  by  other  fibres  arising  from  the  anterior 
transverse  ligament  of  the  metatarsus,  and  from  the  interosseoos  f^onmirooi, 
and  is  vuerted  into  the  oater  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  where 
it  is  often  blended  with  the  attachment  of  the  obliqne  addnctor. 

RdcLtUmt.  It  is  in  relation  below  with  the  tendons  of  the  lonff  and  short 
flexors  of  the  toes  and  with  the  lumbricalis,  and  above  with  the  mferosseoai 
muscles.  It  is  lodged  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  de^  eoneaTity  of  the  me- 
tatarsos,  and  is  provided  with  a  proper  sheath. 

Aciitma.  It  addncts  the  great  toe,  and  draws  the  head  of  the  metalanal 
bones  towards  each  other. 


External  Plantaji  Region. 
The  Abductor  DigiH  Minimi. 

DisgectUm,  This  is  common  to  the  abductor  and  the  flexcMT  brevis.  The 
first  is  exposed  by  simply  removing  the  external  plantar  fiuda,  and  the  secood 
by  removing  or  reflecting  down  the  first. 

The  abductor  digiti  minimi  (v,fig,  131.)  is  of  the  same  form,  the  same  struc- 
ture, and  almost  the  same  size  as  the  abductor  pollicis,  and  extends  from  the 
OS  calcis  to  the  first  phalanx  of  the  litttle  toe.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy 
fibres  firom  the  external  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  posterior  tuberosity,  and  from  an  aponeurosis  occupying 
the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  muscle.  The  fleshy  fibres  having  arisen  in  successioD 
from  tiiese  different  points,  proceed  obliquely  round  a  tendon,  from  which 
they  emerge,  opposite  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The 
fleshy  belly  of  the  muscle  appears  to  end  at  this  point,  but  it  is  continued  hf 
other  fibres,  arising  from  the  upper  sur&ee  of  the  external  plantar  &8cia,  and 
inserted  either  into  the  common  tendon,  or  separately  by  the  side  of  this 
tendon  into  the  outer  part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  A  small 
fleshy  bundle  is  frequently  detached  from  the  body  of  the  mnsde,  and  ini' 
planted  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  together  with 
a  prolongation  of  the  external  plantar  fiEwcia,  which  serves  as  a  tendon  fbr  it 

Action.  It  is  an  abductor  and  flexor  of  the  little  toe. 
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The  FkxoT  Brmi  Dtgiti  Minimi. 
Thii  b  BSDuU  aeah;ftaciGuliu(z,  ^(.  13),  133, 133.),  Bitosted  along  the 
exlemal  border  of  Ute  fiAh  metatarsal  bone,  and 
forming  a  cootinuatioi]  of  the  aerie*  of  interoueotu 
''  miucles,  with  which  it  wai  for  a  long  tiiae  con- 
fauDded  (interoMeiu,  Spigeiiut):  it  eilends  from 
the  •econd  Tow  of  the  tanua,  and  from  the  fifth  me- 
latarial  bone,  to  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 
It  ariitt  from  the  ligamentous  layer  oorering  the 

eintar  tnifiwa  of  th«  metatarsal  row  of  the  taiinl 
Des,  and  from  the  potUrior  extremit;  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone;  It  I*  autrUd  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  first  phalanx  i^  the  little  toe,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, into  the  posterior  edge  of  Ihe  glenoid  lin- 
,  ment  of  the  metatano-phalangal  articiuation  of  that 
toe.  Some  of  the  fteehy  fibrea  will  be  (bond  at- 
'^1  Cached  to  the  entire  length  of  the  external  border 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone ;  and  theae  aometimel 
form  a  small  and  very  dittioct  moacle,  represcDting 
the  opponens  digit!  minimi  of  the  band. 

JMotunu.    It  ia  covered  beloT  by  the  plantar 
faada,  which  is  here  Terr  thin,  and  also  by  ttie  ten- 


\:-~^J      ''^  "'  '  Artioti.  The  same  aa  that  of  (he  preceding  m 

with  regard  to  flexion,  bat  ita  action  ia  ieaa  poirerJUl  ai  " 
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The  Flexor  Brevis  JHgitontm. 

DiMtetion.  Remove  tbe  plantar  &scia,  which  ia  intimately  united  to  thia 
mosde  posteriorly. 

The  flexor  brevis  digiUrum  (y,  fy.  131.)  is  a  short  thick  muscle,  narrow 
behind,  and  divided  into  fbur  tundona  in  front  It  arita  from  the  inside  of  tbe 
external  Cuberoeity  of  the  oa  calcis,  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  plantar 
&scia,  from  a  special  (endinons  expansion  occupying  the  lower  suilace  of  the 
moacle,  and  appearing  Co  be  a  depeodence  of  the  plsQtar  iaacia;  and,  lastly, 
from  an  aponeurotic  aeptnm,  sitoated  between  it  and  the  moscles  of  the  external 
plantar  region.  It  forma  a  fleahy  belly,  which  is  narrow  and  thick  behind, 
passes  directly  forwards,  increases  in  breadth,  and  soon  divides  inCo  four,  aome- 
timea  only  into  three  faaciculi,  constituting  as  many  small  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct pennifonn  muscles,  the  long  snd  dehcate  tendona  of  which  emerge  from 
the  fleahy  fibres  before  reaching  the  metatatso-phalangal  articolationa,  be- 
come fiaCtened.  and  ore  Chen  situated  below  and  in  the  aome  sheath  with  the 
tendona  of  the  fiexor  longus.  Opposite  tbe  first  phalanx  each  tendon  of  the  abort 
flexor  bifurcates,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus,  is  fbrmed  into  a  groove,  becomes  re-united  above  tbe  latter  Cendou,  and 
once  more  bifurcates,  in  order  to  be  inserted  along  the  borders  of  the  second 
pbolonx  (hence  it  was  named  perfbiatua  by  Spigeliut,  and  le  perform  du  pied  by 
Winslotii'}.  The  abort  flexor  of  the  toes  is  therefore  armlogooa  to  the  superficial 
flexor  of  tbe  fln^rs. 

JUlationi.  It  is  covered  below  by  (he  piaatar  &scia  and  Che  skin  i  it  is  in 
relation  above  with  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  «ilb  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  digilorum,  and  wich  the  flexor  accessorius  and  the  Inmbricales,  from 
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which  it  is  separated  by  a  tendinous  himina.  On  its  outer  and  inner  side  it 
is  completely  isolated  from  all  the  adjacent  muscles  by  prolongations  of  the 
plantar  fascia. 

Action,    It  flexes  the  second  phalanges  of  the  last  four  toes  upon  the  first 
phalanges,  and  these  upon  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Flexor  Accessorius, 

This  is  a  flat  quadrilateral  muscle,  forming  a  considerable  fleshy  mass 
(massa  camea,  Jacobi  Sylvit,  z.  Jig.  132.)  ;  it  arises  by  a  bifurcated  extremity 
fh>m  the  lower  part  of  the  groove  of  the  os  calcis,  and  a  small  part  of  the  cal- 
caneo-scaphoid  ligament  by  fleshy  fibres,  and  by  means  of  a  t^idoii  Dram  tiie 
lower  surfEu^e  of  the  same  bone,  this  tendon  sometimes  extending  as  fitf  asthe 
external  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  From  these  poiitts  the  fleahy 
fibres  pass  directly  forwards,  and  terminate  in  the  following  mann^:  the 
lower  fibres  become  inserted  into  the  outer  margin,  and  a  small  portion  of  ^ 
inferior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum ;  whilst  the  upper 
are  inserted  into  several  small  fibrous  bundles,  which  unite  together,  receive  a 
considerable  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  are 
ultimately  blended  with,  and  increase  the  size  of  the  diyided  tendon  of  tiie 
flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Belatums.  This  muscle  is  in  relation  below  with  the  flexor  longus  digitorom 
and  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  and  above  with  the  os  calcis  and  the  inferior 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments. 

Action,  It  is  a  muscle  of  re-inforcement,  and  assists  in  flexing  the  toes :  fbm 
its  obliquity  it  rectifies  the  oblique  action  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  Lumhricales, 

The  lumbricales  (//,  figs.  131, 132.),  which  form  a  second  class  of  accessory 
muscles  belonging  to  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  exactly  resemble  the  lum- 
bricales of  the  fingers ;  they  consist  of  four  small  fleshy  tongues,  decreasing  in 
size  from  within  outwards,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  atro- 
phied :  they  extend  fh)m  the  angles  formed  by  the  division  of  the  tendcms  of 
the  flexor  longus  to  the  inner  or  tibial  borders  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the 
last  four  toes,  and  to  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  extensor  tendons.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  numerical  names  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  The 
first  is  situated  parallel  with  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  second  toe. 

Relations.  They  are  covered  below  by  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum ;  they 
emerge  from  beneath  the  plantar  fascia,  in  the  interval  between  the  sheaths 
furnished  by  it  to  the  flexor  tendons,  gain  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding 
metatarso-phalangal  articulation,  and  terminate  upon  the  first  phalanx  and 
inner  margin  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitonun.  They  have 
the  same  action  as  the  lumbricales  of  the  hand. 

Interosseous  Region. 

The  Interossei. 

The  interrosseous  muscles  of  the  foot  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the 
hand,  and  require  the  same  consideration. 

They  arise  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  interrosseous  spaces  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  first  phalanges  and  the 
corresponding  margins  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles.  They  are 
seven  in  number,  viz.  four  dorsal  (three  of  which  are  seen  at  d  d  djfig.  133.), 
and  three  plantar  (pp  p)'i  to  the  latter,  however,  the  oblique  adductor  of  the 
great  toe  may  be  added,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  large  plantar  inter- 
osseous muscle. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  ASBANGEMENT  OF  THE  MUSCLEa   SSI 

«  ia  the  hiad,  the  dorsal  interrosMl  are  abducton,  their  origing  bdng 
ailnated  eitenallj  lo  the  axis  of  the  fbol  i  Uie  plaotjir 
fij.w^  intemjssei  again  are  adductors;  hut  the  axis  of  the 
foot  must  be  sapposed  to  extend  through  the  leamd, 
and  Qot  through  the  middle  toe.  As  we  obGerred  id 
the  hand,  the  dorsal  interossei  project  into  the  plantar 
region,  hy  the  side  of  the  plantar  muscles ;  and  ao 
nwTOw  are  the  ioterrosseous  spaces  in  the  fbot,  that 
these  dorsal  muGcles  are  much  more  completely  situ- 
ated in  the  plantar,  than  those  of  the  hand  in  the 
palmar  region.  The  plantar  interossel  corresponding 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes,  arise  not  only  from  the 
lower  two  thirds  of  the  internal  or  tibial  side  of  the 
■*  correspouding  metatartol  bone,  bat  also  ^om  the  lower 
surface  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  same  bone. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  interosseons  mnsctes, 
viewed  from  below,  appear  one  continuous  musele, 
in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  muscles 
of  each  space,  if  the  interosseous  plantar  fascia  did 
not  give  off  prolongations  between  them  )  elsewhere, 
a  cellular  line  defines  the  limit  between  each  plantar 
and  dorsal  muscle. 

Again,  as  in  the  hand,  the  dorsal  interossti  arise 
from  two  corresponding  metaianal  bones  at  once,  bat 
more  etpecially  from  the  lateral  sur&ce  of  that  metatarsal  bone,  which  is 
directed  Jrom  the  axis  of  the  foot :  as  in  the  hand,  also,  their  posterior  ex- 
tremities are  perfbrated  by  the  posterior  perfbrating  arteries,  the  Erst  being 
perforated  by  the  arteria  dorsalis  pedis.  The  plantar  interossei  arise  from 
(ml;  one  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  from  the  lateral  sorface  that  is  directed 
taoardt  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  fbot ;  moreorer,  thef  do  not  arise  from 
tlie  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  hut  onlf  from  its  infbnor  two  thirds,  since 
the  npper  third  is  covered  by  the  dorsal  muscle. 

The  fulloning  are  the  general  tdatiima  of  the  interoasa :  they  are  separated 
abore,  from  the  tendons  of  the  extensors,  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  by 
the  dorsal  interosseous  bscia;  and  below  from  the  proper  mnscles  of  the 
foot,  by  the  deep  plantar  interosseous  fascia,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the 
Gorrespooding  structure  in  the  hand,  and  gives  off  septa  between  the  difftreitt 
pairt  of  interosseous  muscles. 


PHTSIOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


^    o  study  the  retrospectiTe  uses,  in  other  words,  the  phyuological 

arrangement  of  these  organs.*  In  order  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  the 
adyanta^s  of  each  of  &ese  two  methods,  having  already  described  each 
muscle  m  its  topogrq>bical  order,  1  shall  now  give  a  table  of  the  muscles,  ar- 
ranged according  to  th^  physiological  relations.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  terms,  tnuidei  of  the  arm,  qf  the  thigh,  ffc.  have  not  the  same  accept- 
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neurosis  together  with  a  portion  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes,  which  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  that  aponeurosis ;  completely  separate  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus fh)m  the  interosseous  Jigament,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula ;  lastly,  be  careful  to  preserve  the  tendinous  expansions  always  given  off 
by  this  muscle  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

The  tibialis  posticus  (n,  fig.  130.)  is  the  most  deeply  seated  of  all  the  muscles 
on  the  back  of  the  leg ;  it  is  very  thick,  and  occupies  the  whole  depth  of  the 
excavation  between  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  interosseous  ligament 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  tibia,  the  fibula,  and  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, and  is  inserted  into  the  scaphoid  bone.  Its  tibial  and  fibular  origins  form 
a  bifurcation  for  the  passage  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  Its  tibisd  attach- 
ment takes  place  on  die  oblique  line  situated  below  the  popliteos,  soleus,  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum.  Its  fibular  origin  is  from  the  inner  border  of  that  bone, 
below  the  soleus,  and  from  all  that  portion  of  its  inner  surfiice,  which  is  behind 
the  interosseous  ligament.  It  also  arises  fi*om  the  entire  posterior  surfruie  (tf  this 
ligament.  Lastiy,  a  few  fibres  take  their  origin  fi*om  the  deep  surface  of  an 
aponeurosis,  which  separates  the  deep  fh>m  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles,  and 
from  the  tendinous  septa  interposed  between  this  muscle  itself  and  the  flexof 
longus  digitorum  on  the  inside,  and  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  outside. 
From  these  numerous  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  vertically  downwards, 
around  a  tendon  which  may  be  distinguished  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
muscle  under  the  form  of  a  tendinous  sheaf,  which  afterwards  appears  along  its 
posterior  border,  and  receives  the  fleshy  fibres  on  its  anterior  surface,  like  the 
barbs  of  a  feather  upon  the  shaft.  This  tendon,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  thickened  posterior  edge  of  an  aponeurosis  occupying  the  entire  sab- 
stance  of  the  muscle  frt)m  before  backwards,  and  receiving  the  fleshy  fibres 
upon  its  two  lateral  surfaces  as  fax  down  as  opposite  the  internal  malleolos. 
The  thick  tendon  resulting  fh>m  the  union  of  tiiese- aponeurotic  fibres  then 
becomes  free  and  enters  a  proper  sheath  on  the  outer  side  of  that  belonging  to 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  in  frt)nt  of  which  it  then  passes 
behind  the  internal  malleolus,  where  it  is  also  inclosed  in  a  separate  dieatfa 
(ft,  fiif.  129.)>  On  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  tiie  ankle 
and  below  the  lower  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  it  enters  another  sheath,  and 
is  finally  inserted  (it,  fig.  133.)  into  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  a  very 
thick  sesamoid  bone  existing  near  its  insertion.  In  some  subjects  this  sesa- 
moid bone  is  found  at  the  point  of  insertion ;  in  others  it  is  situated  opposite 
the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  Besides  this  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
gives  off  a  very  strong  expansion  to  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  and  on  the  oatside 
an  oblique  expansion  to  the  second  and  third  cuneiform  bones,  and  even  to  the 
third  or  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

Belations.  It  is  covered  by  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  slightiy  by  the  flexor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  entirely  by  the  soleus :  it  covers  the  interosseous  ligS' 
ment  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Action.  The  tibialis  posticus  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  As  it  is  a  re- 
flected muscle,  all  the  fibres  must  be  considered  as  acting  from  the  point  of 
reflection  that  is  behind  the  inner  ankle.  It  is  evident ,  then,  that  this  musde 
extends  the  foot,  both  by  its  action  upon  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  and 
also  by  that  upon  the  ankle  joint.  It  also  tends  to  turn  the  sole  of  the  foot 
inwards ;  and,  consequentiy,  it  cooperates  with  the  tibialis  anticus  in  this  re- 
spect, and  antagonises  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis.  It  may  also  be  under- 
stood why  some  persons,  in  whom  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  cut  or  ruptured, 
are  jet  capable  of  walking,  and  why  the  foot  can  in  all  cases  be  extended  after 
this  accident :  but  under  these  circumstances  the  lever  formed  by  the  foot  is 
changed,  and  the  power  represented  by  the  tibialis  posticus  is  appued  betweeo 
the  fulcrum  and  the  resistance ;  so  that  we  have  then  a  lever  of  the  third,  not 
of  the  second  order,  as  when  the  tendo  Achillis  is  uninjured. 
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The  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  Pedis. 

This  is  a  penniform,  elongated,  and  reflected  mnscle  (o,  figs,  130. 132.),  situ- 
ated along  the  posterior  siuface  of  the  tibia  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  it  is 
the  most  internal  mnscle  of  the  deep  layer,  is  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
and  terminates  below  in  four  tendons. 

Attachments.  It  arises  from  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  phalanges 
of  the  last  four  toes.  It  arises  firom  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  below  the  po- 
plitens  and  the  solens,  and  from  the  middle  three  flfths  of  the  posterior  snr&ce 
of  the  same  bone.  Some  fibres  also  proceed  from  the  tendinous  septum  inter- 
Tening  between  it  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  From  these  different  origins  the 
fleshy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  anterior  sur- 
fiice  and  edges  of  a  tendon,  which  commences  near  the  upper  end  of  the  muscle, 
and  graduadly  disengages  itself  from  the  fleshy  fibres,  being  accompanied  by 
them  anteriorly  as  &r  as  the  internal  malleolus.  It  passes  behind  this  projection 
in  the  same  sheath  as  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  fibrous  septum ;  it  soon  leaves  that  tendon,  passing  to  its  outer  or 
fibular  side  (o,  fig,  129.),  and  is  then  reflected  at  an  obtuse  angle  upon  the 
internal  malleolus.  It  now  becomes  horizontal,  and  is  buried  under  the  astra- 
galus and  the  small  anterior  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  contained  in  a 
prq)er  sheath.  Haying  thus  reached  the  sole  of  the  foot  (o,  fijgs,  131, 132.)  it 
passes  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  crosses  under  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
kmgns  pollicis  at  a  very  acute  angle,  receives  from  it  a  strong  tendinous  com- 
manication,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  expanded  is  joined  by  its  accessory 
miisele,  and  finally  divides  into  four  tendons  for  the  last  four  toes.  The  tendon 
lisr  Ae  second  toe  proceeds  directly  forwards.  The  tendons  for  the  other  toes 
in  succession  pass  more  and  more  obliquely.  Having  reached  the  metatarso- 
phalangal  articulations  these  tendons  are  received,  together  with  those  of  the 
fl^or  brevis  digitorum,  into  the  sheaths  upon  the  first  and  second  phalanges ; 
and  they  have  precisely  the  same  relations  to  the  tendons  of  the  last  mentioned 
iniiscle,  as  the  flexor  profundus  is  observed  to  have  with  regard  to  the  flexor 
mblimis  digitorum  in  the  hand ;  and  hence  the  name  of  perforans  given  by 
Spigelius  to  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes.  The  tendons  are  finally  inserted  into 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  third  phalanges.  The  tendinous  parts  of  this 
xauscle  are  lubricated  by  synovial  membranes  where  they  pass  through  the 
different  sheaths. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  soleus,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  it  covers  the  tibia  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  In  the  foot,  it  is 
covered  below  by  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  adductor  pollicis. 

Action,  It  flexes  the  third  phalanges  upon  the  second,  the  second  upon  the 
0rst,  and  the  first  upon  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones.  When  these 
Uioyements  have  been  accomplished,  it  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  From 
Che  obliquity  of  its  reflected  portion,  it  would  turn  the  toes  and  the  sole  of  the 
Ibot  slightly  inwards,  if  the  accessory  mnscle  did  not  as  it  were  rectify  its 
action,  as  well  as  cooperate  with  it  In  standing  it  opposes  flexion  of  the  leg 
forwards. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis. 

The  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  the  most  external  and  the  largest  muscle  in 
^le  deep  region  of  the  leg :  it  is  prismatic  and  quadrangular,  vertical  and  fleshy 
*U  the  leg  iPf  figs,  1^9,  130.),  tendinous  and  horizontal  in  the  foot  (p,figs. 
131,  132.> 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx 
'*f  the  great  toe.  Some  of  the  fibres  arise  directly  from  the  inferior  two  thirds, 
^i^d  from  the  internal  and  external  borders  of  the  fibula ;  others  arise  from 
^e  fascia  covering  the  tibialis  posticus  (its  origin  from  the  ^\)\\\&,  ^vi  \!&\.'aX 
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from  the  fascia  of  the  tibialis  muscle,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
peroneal  vessels) ;  from  a  tendinous  septum  between  it  and  the  peroneos  loogus 
and  brevis ;  and  from  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous 
ligament.  From  these  numerous  points  of  origin,  the  fleshy  fibres  pass 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  around  a  tendon  which  occupies  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  muscle,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  through 
a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  These  fibres  terminate  abruptly  bddnd  tibe 
ankle  joint,  at  the  oblique  groove  on  the  astragalus,  in  which  the  tendon  is 
lodged ;  it  then  turns  into  a  groove  on  the  os  ealcis,  forming  a  continuatioB  of 
the  preceding  (Jig,  133.)»  and  situated  below  that  fbr  the  teodom  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  and  dips  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  retained  in  these 
two  grooves,  which  run  obliquely  downwards,  inwards,  and  fcurwards,  by  a  veiy 
strong  and  ccmtinuous  sheath  (Jig.  132.).  In  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  tendon  is 
deeply  situated (;»,yS^.  131.),  passes  forwards,  and  crosses  (^p,fig,  132.)  at  an 
acute  angle  above  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  di^torum,  to  which  it  gives 
off  a  considerable  fibrous  prolongation.  It  is  then  received  in  a  groove  formed 
between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  oblique  adductor  of  the  great  toe, 
passes  below  the  anterior  glenoid  ligament  of  the  metatarso-phalangal  artico- 
lation  of  that  toe,  between  the  two  sesamcnd  bones,  and  is  received  into  tbe 
osteo-fibrous  sheath  of  the  first  phalanx,  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  second. 

Rdations,  It  is  covered  by  the  soleus,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  fofldfti 
which  increases  in  thickness  as  it  passes  downwards ;  it  is  also  covered  by  tbe 
tendo  Achillis  ;  it  covers  the  fibula,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  per<meal  artery, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Externally,  it  is  in  relatioa 
with  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis ;  internally,  with  the  flexor  longus  ^- 
torum. 

Action,  It  flexes  the  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  upon  the  first,  and  this 
upon  the  flrst  metatarsal  bone ;  having  produced  these  movements,  it  then 
extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  From  the  obliquity  of  its  fleshy  bdly  it  hss  a 
tendency  to  turn  the  great  toe  and  the  foot  outwards.  In  this  respect  it  anta- 
gonises the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  The  very  strong 
tendinous  expansion  which  unites  it  to  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes  consolidates 
the  two  muscles ;  in  foct,  it  is  very  unconmion  to  find  either  of  them  acting  in* 
dependently. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  —  Abductor  pdOicis  pedis,  —  Flexor  brevis  poUicis 
pedis.  —  Adductor  poUicis  pedis.  —  Transversus  pdlicis  pedis.  —  JM^ctor 
minimi  digiti. — Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  —  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,'-' 
Flexor  accessorius.  —  Lumbricales.  —  Inter ossei. 

The  muscles  of  the  foot  are  divided  into  those  of  the  dorsal  and  plantar  as- 
pects and  the  interosseL  The  muscles  of  the  plantar  aspect  may  be  again 
subdivided  into  three  regions,  viz.  those  of  the  middle  plantar  region,  £o6e 
of  the  internal  plantar  region,  and  those  of  the  external  pUmtar  region.  A 
single  muscle  occupies  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  viz.  the  extensor  brevis  digi- 
torum. The  muscles  of  the  internal  plantar  region  are  four  in  number,  viss. 
the  abductor,  the  flexor  brevis,  and  the  oblique  and  transverse  adductors  of  the 
great  toe.  The  last  two  muscles  may  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the 
middle  plantar  region. 

The  muscles  of  the  external  plantar  region  are  the  abductor  and  the  flexor 
brevis  of  the  little  toe. 

The  muscles  of  the  middle  region  are  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  flexor 
accessorius,  and  the  lumbricales. 

The  interosseous  muscles  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  the 
dorsal  and  plantar. 
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Dorsal  Region. 
The  Extensor  BrevU  Digitorum. 

Dissection,  Remove,  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  foot,  and  the  teudons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  leg. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  (q,Jig.  128.)  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle, 
sitoatod  oa  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  it  is  divided  into  four  portions  anteriorly, 
and  is  an  accessory  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  arises  fh>m  the  os 
calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  first  four  toes. 

It  arises,  by  a  rounded  extremity,  from  a  small  excavation  on  the  outside  of 
tbe  foot,  formed  by  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  (the  astrcbgalo^alcanean 
foua\  and  firom  the  os  calcis  in  front  of  that  excavation.  Its  origin  firom  these 
parts  is  both  fleshy  a^d  tendinous.  The  muscle  then  passes  forwards  and  in- 
wards, and  soon  divides  into  four  fleshy  fasciculi,  each  representing  a  little 
penniform  muscle,  and  terminating  quickly  in  a  small  tendon,  the  size  of  which 
is  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  &e  &8ciculus.  The  internal  tendon  is  the 
largest,  because  it  is  intended  for  the  great  toe ;  it  is  situated  below  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  which  it  crosses  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  is 
iaserted  into  the  dorsal  surfSace  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  last  phalanx.  •  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  tendons,  intended  for  the  sec(nid,  third,  and  fourth 
toes,  are  subjacent  to  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
tonmxy  which  they  cross  at  a  very  acute  angle.  Having  readied  the  metatarso- 
phalangal  articulations,  the  tendons  of  tiie  short  extensor  are  situated  to  the 
outside  ci  those  of  the  extensor  longus,  and  are  blended  with  them,  so  as  to  com- 
plete tbe  fibrous  sheath  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  a  similar  manner. 

JRelations,  It  is  covered  by  the  dorsal  flueia  of  the  foot,  by  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  it  covers  the 
second  row  of  the  tarsal  bones,  the  metatarsus,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
terosseous muscles,  and  the  phalanges.  The  arteria  dorsalis  pedis  runs  at  first 
along  the  inner  border  of  this  muscle,  which  overlaps  the  artery,  where  the 
latter  perforates  the  first  interosseous  space,  in  order  to  reach  the  sole  of  the 
foot 

Action,  It  extends  the  first  four  toes ;  it  acts  upon  the  first  phalanx  only  of 
the  great  toe.  Its  obliquity  enables  it  to  correct  the  contrary  oblique  move- 
,ment  communicated  to  the  toes  by  the  contracticm  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum ;  so  that  the  opposite  actions  of  these  two  muscles  are  mutually  destroyed, 
and  the  foot  is  extended  directly.  Not  uncommonly,  the  extensor  brevis  pre- 
sents a  fifth  fasciculus,  which  is  lost  upon  some  one  of  the  metatarso-phalangal 
articulations. 

Internal  Plantar  Region. 

The  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  may  be  divided,  like  those  of  the 
thumb,  into  two  orders,  viz.  those  which  pass  irom  the  tarsus  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  first  phalanx,  and  those  which  pass  from  the  tarsus  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  same  phalanx.  Here,  as  with  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  divides  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis  of  authors  into  two 
parts,— one  internal,  forming  the  flexor  brevis  of  the  great  toe,  properlv  so 
called ;  the  other  external,  which  is  found  to  be  connected  with  the  obhque 
adductor  of  this  toe. 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  inner  Side  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the 

Great  Toe. 

Dissection,  In  order  to  expose  the  abductor  brevis,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  internal  plantar  fbtscia ;  the  flexor  brevis  will  be  found  under,  t.  e,  deeper 
than  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  brevis. 

B  B  4 


Themmclei  inierled  into  the  inner  tide  of  the  Am  ^lalanzof  thegreatUt,      | 
ve  the  abdnctoT  brevis  and  the  flexor  brevis.     Thej  are  disUnct  U  that 
origini,  bat  are  often  blended  st  their  inaertiona ;  >o  th^  Winiltnr  oniled  Ibem 
lo^ther  onder  tbe  nune  of  U  iMiar  du  pied. 

The  Abductor  Polliei*  Pedis. 

Tbit  muscle (le  court  addacteur,*  CrvBeithUr,T,  fig.  131.)  ia  the mett nijcr- 
ficial  in  the  internal  plmtar  region ;  it  arita  on 
tbe  inside,  from  the  intenul  poMerior  tahemil} 
<Mr  the  OS  calcis ;  ftian  the  internal  annular  li^ 
ment  nnder  irhich  the  poRerior  tibial  vesaeli  ui 
neriea  paia  ;  from  the  npper  anrfbce  of  the  intenul 
plantar  &«:iii  \  and  fl*^  the  lower  snr&ce  of  i 
tendinoiu  expansion,  which  occnjaes  the  eotin 
extent  of  the  deep  or  saperior  snrfsce  of  the 
mnscle.  From  these  points,  the  Seshjr  fibres  pro- 
ceed (o  the  cironmfer«nee  of  a  tendon  (T,fig>.  1% 
133.).  which  emerges  ftom  them  inferiorly  nar 
the  first  cnnnform  bone,  bat  is  often  accompsniel 
,  by  thero  Bnperiorly  as  &r  as  its  nwerttmi  into  the 
iatemal  sesamoid  bone,  oppoule  tbe  first  phaiuti 
-■-  of  the  great  toe. 

,  EiUttiinu.  It  is  oorered  below  by  the  intenul 
plantar  fascia,  and  is  divided  from  the  mascla  of 
the  middle  pUntar  region  by  a  lendinooB  septnni 
which  gives  attaohment  to  some  of  its  fteeiij 
Gbres.  It  is  superficial  to  the  flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis,  the  flexor  accessorins,  the  tendons  of  tbe 
flexor  longns  di^lorom  and  that  of  the  fieiK 
longns  pollicis,  the  tarsal  insertions  nf  the  tJUdil 
anticus  and  posticus,  the plantarTesselsandnenMi 
and  the  internal  articulations  of  the  tanas. 

Jetton.    It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 

7X«  Flexor  BrevU  PoUicia  Pedis. 

Adopting  a  siniilar  plan  in  the  definition  of  this  muscle  as  in  that  of  tht 
short  flexor  of  the  thumb,  I  shall  describe  as  the  short  flexor  of  tbe  gn« 
toe,  that  portion  (i,fig.  133.)  oaly  of  the  flexor  brevis  of  anthors,  which  ei- 
tends  from  the  second  row  of  the  laraua  to  the  internal  sesamoid  bone  of  lie 
metatarso-phalangal  articulation  nf  the  great  toe,  and  shall  refer  to  the  obliqix 
adductor  that  portion  (1)  which  is  attached  to  the  extemsl  sesamoid  bratCi 
This  change  appears  to  be  warranted  by  the  rule  already  laid  down  for  the 
distinction  of  mnscles.  Community  of  the  fixed  points  of  origin  is  not  Mffl" 
cient  to  establish  tbe  unity  of  two  mnsclea,  provided  their  moveable  inBertiDU 
are  distinct.  A  cellular  interval  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longns  pollidi 
establish  anteriorly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  flexor  hrevis  and  the 
adductor  ohilquns  pollicis. 

According  to  this  view,  the  flexor  brevis  polUcis  (»,  Jiga.  131,  132,  133.) 
ariaea  from  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus,  particularly  from  the  cuboid  and  the 
third  cnneiform  bones,  by  some  tendinous  fibres  which  are  formed  by  s  con- 
tinuation of  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  tarsos,  and  are  common  to  this  muscle 
and  the  Internal  portion  (t)  of  tbe  oblique  adductor  of  the  great  toe.  Tbe 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  (n,^.  133.),  or  rather  tbe  prolongation  which 
this  tendon  ^ves  nSto  tbe  Ibarth  metatarsal  bone,  also  inirtisheH  some  pultt 
ot  origin.    The  fleshy  fibres  proceeding  from  these  different  al 
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a  bundle  that  gradually  increases  in  size,  becomes  separated  ftom  the  oblique 
adductor,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  external  sesa- 
moid bone  and  also  into  the  glenoid  ligament  of  the  metatarso-phalangal  ar- 
ticulation. Not  imfirequently  the  greater  number  of  the  fleshy  fibres  are  at- 
tached to  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  brevis,  and  thus  constitute  the  short  head 
of  a  biceps  muscle. 

Rdations.  The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  in  relation  below  with  the  internal 
plantar  &scia,  and  with  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  brevis  pollicis,  beingmoulded 
upon  it,  and  usually  separated  fh)m  it  by  a  tendinous  sheath,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  two  muscles  are  blended  together.  Observe  that  at  the  point 
where  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  abductor  terminates,  the  flexor  brevis  is  in  rela- 
tion above  with  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  {e^fig.  133.)  and  the  first 
metatarsal  bone. 

Action.  The  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  mosclc,  but  it  is  much  less 
powerfhl  and  less  extensive. 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  External  Side  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the 

Great  Toe* 

These  are  the  oblique  and  transverse  adductors.* 

Direction,  They  are  exposed  by  cutting  across,  and  turning  forwards  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  the 
flexor  accessorius :  particular  care  should  be  takeo,  when  the  dissection  has 
extended  as  fkr  as  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  to  avoid  cutting  the  small 
transverse  adductor. 

The  Adductor  Pollicis  Pedis. 

This  (I'sbducteur  oblique,  Cruveilhier,  ttfyfig,  133.)  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
plantar  muscles ;  it  is  prismatic  and  triangular,  and  occupies  the  great  hollow 
ibrmed  by  the  last  four  metatarsal  bones,  and  is  bounded  by  the  first  metatarsal 
bone  on  the  inner  side.  It  extends  from  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus  to  the 
external  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great  toe.  It  arises  by  two  very  distinct  portions, 
the  smaller  (Jtyjigs,  131,  132,  133.),  common  to  it  and  to  the  flexor  brevis,  pro- 
ceeds fi'om  the  cuboid  bone ;  the  other  (t')  is  much  larger  and  arises  from 
the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  («),  from  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  from  the  trans- 
verse ligaments  by  which  they  are  united.  From  these  different  origins  the 
fleshy  fibres  pass  more  or  less  obliquely  inwards,  and  are  inserted  by  a  ten- 
dinous bundle  into  the  external  sesamoid  bone  of  the  metatarso-phalangal  ar- 
ticulation of  the  great  toe,  and  into  the  posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  ligament 
of  the  same  joint 

Relations,  Its  inferior  surfieice  is  in  relation  with  the  long  and  short  flexors 
of  the  toes,  with  the  flexor  accessorius,  the  lumbricales,  and  the  plantar  fascia ; 
its  superior  swrface,  with  the  interosseous  muscles  and  the  external  plantar 

«  [Th®  tenns  adductor  and  abductor  are  applied  by  M.  Cruveilhier  to  the  muscles  of  the  great 
toe,  from  their  respective  actions  upon  it,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  body  ;  the  muscle 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  that  toe  being  called  its  adductor,  and  those  to  the  outer  side  its 
abductors.  In  the  translation,  however,  the  nomenclature  of  Albinus  has  been  adopted,  in 
which  the  terms  adductor  and  abductor  have  reference  to  the  axis  qf  the  limb  j  first,  because  it 
it  followed  by  the  majority  of  authors,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  observed  by  M.  Cruveilhier  himself,  in  describing  not  only  all  the  muscles  of  the 
hand,  but  some  even  of  those  of  the  foot,  viz.  the  interossel,  which  are  classed  by  him  as  ab- 
dmtort  or  adductors,  according  as  thev  draw  the  several  toes  from  or  towards  an  imaginary 
mytf  passing  through  the  second  toe.  uy  this  change  much  risk  of  perplexity  will  be  avoided, 
and  a  uniform  principle  of  nomenclature  preserved  as  regards  all  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 

■DOC* 

In  the  description  of  each  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  the  synonymes  of  Cruveilhier  are  given 
between  bracliets  ;  but  hi  all  instances,  both  here  and  hereafter,  where  these  muscles  have  in- 
cidentally to  be  mentioned,  the  names  adopted  from  Albinus  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  abductor  of  the  little  toe  will  still  retain  its 
name.! 
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artery  ;  and  its  inner  tur/ace  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  the  tendon  of  th« 
pcroneos  longus,  and  with  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Action,    It  is  a  powerful  adductor  and  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 

The  Transversiis  PoUicis  Pedis. 

This  small  transverse  handle  (I'abdnctenr  transverse,  CruveHkier,  u,  Jig.  133) 
forms  an  appendage  of  the  preceding  mnscle,  and  is  r^resented  in  the  hand 
by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  adductor  pollicis ;  it  extends  bom  tlie  fifth  me- 
tatarsal bone  to  the  external  sesamoid  bone  of  die  metatarso-i^balaiigal  artica- 
lation  of  the  great  toe. 

This  muscle,  which  is  of  variable  size,  arisea  externally  firom  benealh  the  hetd 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  tongne,  which  it  directed 
transversely  inwards,  is  strengthened  by  other  fibres  arising  firom  the  anterior 
transverse  ligament  of  the  metatarsus,  and  firom  the  interosseoos  i^poiieurogU, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  where 
it  is  often  blended  with  the  attachment  of  the  obUqne  addnetor. 

Relatione.  It  is  in  relation  below  with  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short 
flexors  of  the  toes  and  with  the  lumbricalis,  and  above  with  the  intefMseooB 
muscles.  It  is  lodged  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  deep  concavity  of  ^  me- 
tatarsus, and  is  provided  with  a  proper  sheath. 

Actions.  It  adducts  the  great  toe,  and  draws  the  head  of  the  metstirsal 
bones  towards  each  other. 

External  Plantar  Region. 
TTie  Abductor  Digiti  Minimi. 

Dissection.  This  is  common  to  the  abductor  and  the  flexor  brevis.  The 
first  is  exposed  by  simply  removing  the  external  plantar  fiisda,  and  the  second 
by  removing  or  reflecting  down  the  first. 

The  abductor  digiti  minimi  (Vjfig.  131.)  is  of  the  same  form,  the  same  struc- 
ture, and  almost  the  same  size  as  the  abductor  pollicis,  and  extends  from  the 
OS  calcis  to  the  first  phalanx  of  the  litttle  toe.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy 
fibres  from  the  external  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  posterior  tuberosity,  and  from  an  aponeurosis  occupying 
the  upper  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  fleshy  fibres  having  arisen  in  succession 
from  Uiese  different  points,  proceed  obliquely  round  a  tendon,  from  which 
they  emerge,  opposite  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The 
fleshy  belly  of  the  muscle  appears  to  end  at  this  point,  but  it  is  continued  hy 
other  fibres,  arising  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  external  plantar  fiaiscia,  apd 
inserted  either  into  the  common  tendon,  or  separately  by  the  aide  of  this 
tendon  into  the  outer  part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  A  small 
fleshy  bundle  is  frequently  detached  from  the  body  of  the  muscle,  and  im- 
planted into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  togetheririth 
a  prolongation  of  the  external  plantar  fascia,  which  serves  as  a  tendon  for  it* 

Action.  It  is  an  abductor  and  flexor  of  the  little  toe. 


THE  FLEXOR  BREVI8  DIQITOBDH. 


Th€  Flexor  BreoU  Digit*  Minimi. 

Beab;  tiuciGnlul  (x,  Jigt.  131, 133, 133.),  Bitatited  Bloag  the 
exteroal  border  of  ihe  fifth  metBlaiul  boae,  ukl 
forming  ■  continuatioD  of  the  Kiiet  of  interoueoo* 

/'£-  13L.  muicles,  vith  which  it  vu  for  a,  long  tiine  con- 
fouDded  (iDterooeiu,  Spigtiiu4) :  it  eiUnds  tima 
the  Kcond  row  of  the  tanui,  and  fivm  the  fifth  me- 
lotsrwl  bone,  to  the  flret  phalenx  of  the  little  toe. 
It  aritt*  from  the  Ugtmentoos  layer  coTering  the 
pUntBT  mibce  of  the  metBtaml  row  of  the  laml 


metttaraal  hoDe;  I 
of  the  firM  phalanx  of  the  little  («e,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, into  the  posterior  edge  of  the  elenoid  liga- 
ment of  the  metalano-phalapgal  articuJation  of  that 
tue.  Some  of  the  fleahy  fibres  vill  be  toand  at- 
tached to  the  entire  length  of  Che  external  border 
of  the  fiAh  metatarial  bone ;  and  theae  lometimes 
form  a  small  and  Ter;  diMinct  mnacle,  repre«eatiiig 
the  opponena  digiM  minimi  of  the  hand. 

Eaatiotu.  It  l>  covered  below  by  the  plantar 
faada,  which  is  here  verj  thin,  and  a»o  by  Uie  ten- 
don of  the  abdnccor  digiti  minimi ;  it  ia  in  reUtioQ 
above  with  the  fifth  metatamj  bone  and  the  first 
plantar  interoueoiu  musele. 

Jution.  The  same  08  Ihatof  the  precedingmuacle 
t  'm  action  is  leaa  powerful  and  less  extensive. 


MlDVI-E  Plujtak  Beqidn. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Digiiorum. 

Dittetiim.  Remove  the  plantar  fiucia,  which  is  intimately  united  to  thia 
mnacle  posteriorly. 

The  flexor  brevis  digitorum  (g,  fig.  131.)  i»  a  short  thick  mntcle,  narrow 
behind,  and  divided  into  fbur  lendonH  in  front.  It  aruei  from  the  inside  of  the 
external  laberoeity  of  Che  os  calcis,  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  plantar 
bscia,  from  a  special  tendinoos  expansion  occupying  the  lower  eurface  of  the 
muscle,  and  appearing  to  be  ■  dependence  of  the  plantar  fsacia ;  and,  lastly, 
from  an  apooeoratic  septum,  situated  betweeo  it  and  the  muscles  of  the  eitemal 
plantar  re^n.  It  forms  a  fleshy  belly,  vhlcfa  is  narrow  and  thick  behind, 
paasei  directly  fiirwards,  increases  in  breadth,  and  soon  divides  into  four,  some- 
times only  into  three  fosdculi,  constituting  as  many  small  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct penniform  muscles,  the  long  and  delicate  tendons  of  which  emerge  from 
the  fleshy  fihrcs  before  reaching  Che  metatarso-phalangal  articulatioiui,  be- 
come flattened,  and  are  then  sitoated  below  and  in  the  same  sheath  with  (he 
tendons  of  the  flexor  longas.  OppoUteChe  first  phalanx  each  tendon  of  theshort 
flexor  bifurcateB,  to  allow  the  jiasBsge  of  the  corresponding  tendon  of  Che  fleior 
longus,  is  tbrmed  into  a  groove,  1>ecomes  re-united  above  Sie  latter  tendon,  and 
once  more  bifnrcates,  in  order  to  be  inaerled  along  the  borders  of  the  second 
phalanx  (hence  it  wae  named  perforatus  by  Spigeliut,  and  le  perform  dn  pied  by 
WmdoK).  The  short  flexor  of  the  toes  is  therefbre  analogous  to  the  tuperflcial 
fleior  of  Che  finders. 

Relatiotu.  It  is  covered  below  bj  the  plantar  &acia  and  the  skin ;  it  is  in 
relation  above  with  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  with  the  tendon  irftbe  flexor 
longus  digilorum,  and  with  the  flexor  accessorius  and  the  Inmbricales,  from 
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which  it  is  separated  bj  a  tendinous  Uimina.  On  its  outer  and  inner  side  it 
is  completely  isolated  from  all  the  adjacent  muscles  by  prolongations  of  the 
plantar  &scia. 

Action,    It  flexes  the  second  phalanges  of  the  last  four  toes  upon  the  first 
phalanges,  and  these  upon  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones. 

7%€  Flexor  Accessorius, 

This  is  a  flat  quadrilateral  muscle,  forming  a  considerable  fleshy  mass 
(massa  camea,  Jacobi  Sylvii,  2,  fig,  132.)  ;  it  ariaea  by  a  biftmmted  extremity 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  groove  of  the  os  calcis,  and  a  small  part  of  the  cal- 
caneo-scaphoid  Ugament  by  fleshy  fibres,  and  by  means  of  a  tendon  from  the 
lower  surfoce  of  the  same  bone,  this  tendon  sometimes  extending  as  fiur  asthe 
external  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  From  these  points  the  fleshy 
fibres  pass  directly  forwards,  and  terminate  in  the  following  manner:  Ae 
lower  fibres  become  inserted  into  the  outer  margin,  and  a  small  portion  ikib» 
inferior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitomm ;  whilst  the  npper 
are  inserted  into  several  small  fibrous  bundles,  which  unite  together,  receive  a 
considerable  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  and  are 
ultimately  blended  with,  and  increase  the  size  of  the  divided  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Relations.  This  muscle  is  in  relation  6e^  with  the  flexor  longus  dintoram 
and  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  and  above  with  the  os  calcis  and  the  inferior 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments. 

Action,  It  is  a  muscle  of  re-inforcement,  and  assists  in  flexing  the  toes :  from 
its  obliquity  it  rectifies  the  oblique  action  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  Lumbricales, 

The  lumbricales  Ql,  figs.  131, 132.),  which  form  a  second  class  of  accessory 
muscles  belonging  to  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  exactly  resemble  the  lum- 
bricales of  the  fingers ;  they  consist  of  four  small  fleshy  tongues,  decreasing  in 
size  from  within  outwards,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  atro- 
phied :  they  extend  from  the  angles  formed  by  the  division  of  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus  to  the  inner  or  tibial  borders  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the 
last  four  toes,  and  to  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  extensor  tendons.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  numerical  names  oi  first,  second,  third,  taid  fourth.  The 
first  is  situated  parallel  with  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  second  toe. 

Relations,  They  are  covered  below  by  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum ;  they 
emerge  from  beneath  the  plantar  fascia,  in  the  interval  between  the  sheaths 
furnished  by  it  to  the  flexor  tendons,  gain  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding 
metatarso-phalangal  articulation,  and  terminate  upon  the  first  phalanx  and 
inner  margin  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  They  have 
the  same  action  as  the  lumbricales  of  the  hand. 

Interosseous  Region. 

The  Interossei* 

The  interrosseous  muscles  of  the  foot  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the 
hand,  and  require  the  same  consideration. 

They  arise  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  interrosseous  spaces  in  whicb 
they  are  placed ;  and  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  first  phalanges  and  the 
corresponding  margins  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles.  They  are 
seven  in  number,  viz.  four  dorsal  (three  of  which  are  seen  at  d  d  d,fig,  133.)^ 
and  three  plantar  (ppp);  to  the  latter,  however,  the  oblique  adductor  of  the 
great  toe  may  be  added,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  large  plantar  inter- 
osseous muscle. 
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As  ia  tlie  band,  the  donal  iaterrossei  are  Kbdacton,  their  origiug  b«ng 
flu  i».  ■''''^'*^  eitermUly  to  the  alia  of  the  foot;  the  plantar 
—      '  ^^  interroMei  agsia  are  addnclors :  hot  the  axis  of  the 
fbot  moat  be  sappoaed  to  extend  through  the  trcimd, 
and  not  throogh  the  middle  toe.     As  we  obserred  in 
the  hand,  the  dorsal  interossei  project  into  the  plantar 
region,  b;  the  side  of  the  plantar  miuclesi  and  *o 
narrov  are  the  interrosseona  apitcei  in  the  fbot,  that 
these  dorsal  muscles  are  moch  more  completely  aita- 
ated  in  tbe  plantar,  than  those  of  the  band  in  the 
palmar  region.    The  plantar  interossei  corresponding 
to  the  fonrth  and  fifth  toea,  arise  not  only  from  the 
t"  lower  two  thirds  of  the  internal  or  tibial  side  of  the 
e   corresponding  metatarsal  bone,  but  also  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  poeterior  extremity  of  the  same  bone. 
It  foUows,  therefore,  that  the  interoweons  musclea, 
viewed  from  below,  appear  one  continuona  mnacls, 
f  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  mnacles 
of  each  space,  if  the  interosseoiu  plantar  gucia  did 
not  give  oB  prolongations  between  them  ;  elsewhere, 
a  cellular  line  defines  the  limit  between  each  plantar 
and  dorsal  mnacle. 

Again,  IS  in  the  hand,  the  dorsal  interossei  arise 
from  two  corresponding  metattusal  bones  at  once,  bnC 
nore  eapeeially  from  the  lateral  surface  of  that  metatarsal  bone,  which  is 
lirected  froni  the  axis  of  the  foot :  as  in  the  hand,  also,  thdr  posterior  ei- 
remities  are  perforated  by  the  posterior  perforating  arteries,  the  firat  bdng 
leiferated  by  the  arteria  dorsalis  pedis.  The  plantar  interossei  arise  from 
olj  one  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  from  the  lateral  surface  that  is  directed 
nrartb  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  fbot ;  moreover,  Ihej'  do  not  arise  from 
he  entire  thickaess  of  the  bone,  but  only  th)m  its  infenor  two  thirds,  since 
he  npper  third  is  covered  by  the  dorsal  mnscle. 

The  following  are  the  general  rdaiioia  of  the  interossei  t  they  an  separated 
.bOTe,  from  the  tendons  of  the  extensors,  by  a  layer  of  fibroos  tisane,  and  by 
be  dorsal  interosseous  fiiscia ;  and  below  from  the  proper  muscles  of  the 
Dot,  by  the  deep  plantar  interosseous  tlascia,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the 
■e  in  the  hand,  and  gives  off  septa  between  the  difftrail 
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JowsTEH  important  it  may  be  to  become  acquainted  with  the  order  of  snper- 
npoution,  or  the  topograpbicul  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  it  is  no  less  ne- 
essary  to  stndy  the  retrospective  uses,  in  other  words,  the  physiological 
rrangement  of  these  organs.*  In  order  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  the 
dvantages  of  each  of  these  two  methods,  having  already  described  each 
iiucle  in  its  topographical  order,  I  shall  now  give  a  table  of  the  muscles,  ar- 
anged  according  to  their  physiological  relations.  It  is  important  to  observe 
lilt  the  terms,  mutdea  of  the  arm,  of  the  thigh,  ^c.  have  not  the  some  accept- 


iclcal  uruinmept.  The  ddIt  objecHcni 
M  permit  iS  [bemuKlH  MbedliicclH 
^  mrfilv  bo  •icriflwd.  "Mormsr  a 
KUd  miuclei  should  Dot  be  pHtpooed  ue 

then  *tUi  lh*l[  phjilologlcal  order. 


ch  can  be  urgrd  i^ait  SiBlUlet  ll.  thit  It  doei 
UD  tte  ume  lubject ;  but  thli  a1>Jiial<m  appliei 

the  lupnBdil  onei  hue  been  itudlHl.    I  tbcrc- 
eClDiM  Hccordlntr  Id  their  topo^r^hlcol.  ud  St 
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adon  in  the  two  ahtmgements.  Thus,  by  the  tenn  mnacles  of  the  arm,  b  the 
topographical  order,  we  mean  the  iliascles  which  occupy  the  region  of  the 
arm,  as  the  deltoid,  bicepe,  &c ;  but  in  the  physiological  arrangement,  the  same 
term  is  applied  to  the  muscles  which  moTC  the  arm,  yiz.  the  pectoralis  nujor, 
latissimus  dorsi,  &c 

Muscles  of  the  Vertebro-cranial  Column, 

These  are  divided  into  the  extensors,  the  flexors,  and  the  lateral  muscles  or 
lateral  flexors,  which  incline  the  vertebral  column  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  are  no  rotators ;  for  rotation  is  performed  by  the  extensor  muscles. 

Extensors,  These  occupy  the  posterior  region  of  the  yertebral  colamn. 
They  consist  on  each  side  of,  1.  the  posterior  spinal,  or  long  muscles  of  the 
back,  divided  into  the  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  transverso-sinnalis; 
2.  of  the  transversalis  colli  and  the  trachelo-mastoideus,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  accessory  fasciculi  to  the  longissimus  dorsi ;  3,  of  the  apleniitt,  or 
representative  of  Ihe  longissimus  dorsi  of  the  neck  and  head ;  4.  of  the  com- 
plexus,  or  tratuverao^spinalis  of  the  head ;  5.  of  the  inter-spinales,  in  whkh  the 
two  recti  postici  of  the  head  may  be  included ;  6.  of  the  obliquus  mi^or,  or 
gpimo'trafuvtraaUs  of  the  atlas ;  7.  of  the  obliquus  minor,  or  troMsoeraihipiiui^ 
of  the  head. 

Flexors,  These  are  situated  on  the  anterior  region  of  the  vertebro-craniBl 
oolumn.  The  most  important  of  these  muscles  are  carried  forwards,  and  at- 
tached to  the  sternum,  and  to  those  long  transverse  processes  called  the  ribs. 
They  are  on  each  side,  1.  the  rectus  abdominis;  2.  the  stemo-cleido-inas* 
toideus.  The  other  muscles  that  cooperate  in  flexion  occupy  the  deep  ante- 
rior cervical  region,  vix.  1.  the  rectus  capitis  anticua  major;  2.  the  rectos 
capitis  anticus  minor ;  3.  the  longus  c<^. 

Lateral  muscles.  These  are,  1.  the  inter-transversales  of  the  neck  and  loins, 
among  which  I  include  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis ;  2.  the  scaleni  anticus  et 
posticus ;  3.  the  quadratus  lumborom. 

Muscles  of  the  Ribs,  or  of  the  Thoracico-abdominal  Parietes. 

These  are,  1.  the  inter-costales,  extern!  and  intemi,  which  are  both  elevaton 
and  depressors ;  2.  the  small  accessory  muscles,  viz.  the  infra-costales  of  Ver- 
heyen  and  the  supra-costales,  or  levatores  costarum,  the  latter  being  always 
elevators ;  3.  the  serrati  postici  superiores,  which  are  devators;  4.  the  serrati 
postici  inferiores,  depressors ;  5 .  the  triangularis  stemi,  or  small  anterior  serratas, 
also  a  depressor ;  6.  the  diaphragm,  a  muscular  septum,  the  contraction  of 
which  increases  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thorax,  and  draws  the  ribs  inwards- 
The  muscles  of  the  abdominal  parietes  are  so  intimately  connected  in  action 
with  those  of  the  thorax,  that  the  description  of  the  former  naturally  fbllows 
that  of  the  latter.  The  abdominal  muscles,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  musdet 
of  expiration,  and  are  all  depressors  of  the  ribs.  There  are,  1.  the  obliqnos 
extemus,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  external  intercostal  muscle,  ex- 
tending between  the  ribs  and  the  pelvis ;  2.  the  obliquus  internus,  whidi  msy 
be  regarded  as  a  large  internal  intercostal  muscle,  of  which  the  cremaster  is 
ii  dependence;  3.  the  transversalis,  which  we  may  consider  as  forming  with  the 
diaphragm  a  single  muscle,  interrupted  by  its  costal  attachments. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Lower  Jaw* 

As  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are  immoveably  articulated  together  and  to  the 
cranium,  they  have  no  proper  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  fl^  do  not  beloDg 
to  them,  but  are  true  cutaneous  muscles,  attached  to  the  different  bones  only  for 
the  purpose  of  having  fixed  origins.  The  lower  jaw,  on  the  contrary,  is  pro- 
vided with  two  principal  orders  of  muscles,  e/evator«and  depressors,  to  which  are 
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added  diduetora  (ft'om  diducoy  to  draw  aside).  The  eleyators  and  didactors 
preponderate ;  the  only  office  of  the  depressors  is  to  bring  down  the  jaw  into  a 
position  from  which  it  may  then  be  raised. 

1.  ElevaioTM,  These  are  the  masseters,  the  temporales,  and  the  pterygoidei 
intefnL 

2.  Diductor8y  viz.  the  pterygoidei  extemi. 

3.  Dejpressora,  consisting  of  the  muscles  of  the  supra-  and  infhi-hyoid  regions 
and  more  particularly  of  the  two  digastrici 

Muscles  which  move  the  Os  Hyoides. 

These  are  divided  into  elevators  and  depressors. 

All  the  decaJUiT8  belong  to  the  supra-h^oid  region,  and  are,  l.the  stylo-hyoidei ; 
2.  the  mylo-hyoidei ;  3.  the  genio-hyoideL 

The  depreamirs  consist  of  the  muscles  of  the  infra-hyoid  region ;  y\z,  1.  The 
sterno-hyoidei ;  2.  the  stemo-thyroidei ;  3.  the  thyro-hyoidei ;  4.  the  omo- 
hyoidei. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Pelvis* 

There  are  no  muscles  proper  to  the  pelvis.  The  ischio-coccygeus  is  the 
only  intrinsic  muscle.  The  extrinsic  muscles  attached  to  the  pelvis  do  not  be- 
long to  its  cavity,  but  merely  take  their  fixed  points  from  its  parietes.  It  is 
only  under  particular  circumstances  that  the  pelvis  changes  its  usual  office  and 
becomes  the  moveable  point ;  for  example,  in  the  horizontal  position,  in  the 
action  of  climbing,  and  in  the  reversed  attitude  of  a  tumbler,  the  pelvis  is 
moved  upon  the  vertebral  colunm  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  femur  on  the 
other. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Shoulder, 

The  muscles  of  each  shoulder  are  divided  into  elevators  and  depressors ;  both 
of  which  are  also  rotators.  The  elevators  are,  1.  the  trapezius ;  2.  the  rhom- 
boidens ;  3.  the  levator  angnli  scapulse.  The  depressors  are,  1.  the  pectoralis 
minor;  2.  the  subclavins;  3.  the  serratus  magnus.  The  elevators  and  de- 
pressors of  the  entire  shoulder  must  be  carefully  disting^hed  from  those  which 
raise  or  depress  its  apex. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Thigh  upon  the  Pelvis. 

These  muscles  are  divided  into  extensors,  flexors,  adductors,  abductors,  and 
rotators. 

The  extensors  and  abductors  are  the  same.  viz.  the  three  glutsei. 

The  conjoined  psoas  magnus,  iliacus,  and  psoas  parvus  constitute  the  only 
Jlexor, 

Adduction  is  performed  by  four  muscles,  viz.  the  pectineus  and  the  three 
adductors. 

Rotation  outwards  is  performed  by  six  muscles,  viz.  the  pyriformis,  the  two 
gemelli,  the  obturator  intemus,  the  quadratus  femoris,  and  the  obturator  ex- 
temns. 

Rotation  inwards  is  performed  by  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  and  especially 
by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  glutei,  medius  et  minimus. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Arm  upon  the  Shoulder, 

These  muscles  are  divided  mio  abductors^  which  are  at  the  same  time^exor«, 
aad  into  adductors  and  rotators.  There  are  no  proper  muscles  for  the  move- 
neBt  forwards  or  flexion,  nor  for  the  movement  backwards  or  extension,  both 
of  which  motions  are  effected  by  the  adductors  and  abductors. 

The  abductors  are,  1.  the  deltoideus ;  2.  the  coraco-brachialis ;  3.  the  supra- 
•pnuttiK. 
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The  adductors  are,  1.  the  pectoralis  major;  2.  the  latissimus  doru;  3. the 
teres  migor. 

The  rotators  are,  1.  the  external,  yiz.  the  infra-spinatuB,  and  the  teres  mmor; 
2.  the  internal,  viz.  the  sub-scapularis. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Leg  upon  the  Thigh, 

These  are  divided  into  flexors  and  extensors.  The^enr*  are,  1.  the  biceps 
femoris;  2.  the  semi-tendinosns ;  3.  the  semi-membranosus ;  4.  the  popliteas; 
5.  the  sartorius ;  6.  the  gracilis. 

Extension  is  performed  by  one  mnscle  only,  viz.  the  triceps  femoralis,  the 
long  head  of  -which  is  formed  by  the  rectos  femoris,  and  the  other  two  heads 
by  the  triceps  cmris  of  authors,  viz.  the  vastus  extemus  and  vastus  internns, 
including  the  crureus. 

I  shoidd  remark  that  all  these  muscles  which  arise  from  the  pelvis  perfom 
the  double  function  of  moving  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  upon  the 
pelvis. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Pore-arm  upoji  the  Arm. 

These  are  divided  into  flexors  and  extensors.  The  flexors  are  the  biceps 
and  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  extensors  are,  1.  the  triceps  (of  which  the 
long  head  resembles  the  rectus  femoris) ;  2.  the  anconeus. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Radius  upon  the  Ulna. 

These  are  rotators  inwards,  or  pronators,  yiz.  1.  the  pronator  teres,  2.  the 
pronator  quadratus ;  and  rotators  outwards,  or  supinators,  viz.  1.  the  supinator 
longus,  2.  the  supinator  brevis.  The  pronators  occupy  the  anterior  regioot 
the  supinators  the  posterior  region  of  the  fore-arm. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Hand  upon  the  Fore-arm. 

These  are  divided  into  flexors  and  extensors.  The  flexors  are,  1.  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis ;  2.  the  palmaris  longus ;  3.  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  ex- 
tensors are,  1.  the  extensores  carpi  radiales,  longior  et  brevior ;  2.  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris. 

Adduction  and  abduction  are  also  performed  by  these  muscles. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Fingers. 

These  arc  cUvided  into  extensors,  flexors,  adductors,  and  abductors.  The 
extensors  are,  1.  the  extensor  communis  digitorum ;  2.  the  extensor  digiti  mi- 
nimi ;  3.  the  abductor  longus  pollicis ;  4.  and  5.  the  extensor  brevis  and  extensor 
longus  pollicis ;  6.  the  extensor  proprius  indicis. 

The  flexors  are,  1.  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum ;  2.  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  and  its  accessories  the  lumbricales ;  3.  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  extensors  and  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  are  all  situated  in  the  fore-arm ; 
the  adductors  and  abductors  belong  to  the  hand :  they  consist  of  the  interossei* 
which  are  seven  in  number,  four  dorsal,  constituting  the  abductors,  and  three 
palmar,  which  are  adductors. 

Other  muscles  are  also  superadded  to  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger.  The 
muscles  superadded  to  the  thumb  are,  1.  those  which  constitute  &e  thenar 
eminence  (ball  of  the  thumb),  viz.  the  abductor  brevis,  the  opponens,  and  the 
flexor  brevis ;  2.  the  adductor  pollicis,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  palmar 
interosseous  muscle.  The  muscles  superadded  to  the  little  finger  constitute 
the  hypothenar  eminence  (ball  of  the  little  finger),  and  form,  as  it  were,  a 
repetition  of  those  of  the  thenar  eminence,  viz.  the  abductor  brevis,  the  flexor 
brevis,  and  opponens.  But  although  three  only  are  thus  described,  it  is  because 
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the  palmar  interoMeous  muscle  of  the  little  finger,  which  represents  the  addnctor 
pollicis,  presents  no  peculiarities,  and  is  therefore  classed  with  the  other  palmar 
interosseL 

MtLScles  which  move  the  Foot  upon  the  Leg, 

These  are  divided  into  flexors  and  extensors :  the  same  muscles  also  pro- 
duce, at  the  articulation  of  the  two  rows  of  the  tarsal  hones,  movements  of 
rotation,  which  correspond  to  adduction  and  ahducticn. 

The  extensors  are,  1.  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  or  the  triceps  suralis, 
with  which  we  describe  a  small  rudimentary  muscle,  the  plantaris ;  2.  the  tibialis 
posticus ;  3.  the  peroneus  longus  et  brevis. 

There  is  only  otlq  flexor^  yiz.  the  tibialis  anticus.  The  peroneus  tertius,  when 
it  exists,  is  merely  a  dependence  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum. 

There  are  no  muscles  in  the  leg  analogous  to  the  pronators  and  supinators 
of  the  forearm. 

Muscles  which  move  the  Toes. 

These  are  divided  into  extensors  and  flexors. 

The  extensors  are,  1.  the  coi^oined  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  peroneus 
tertius ;  2.  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  3.  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
The  flexors  are,  1.  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  its  accessories,  the  lum- 
bricales ;  2.  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum ;  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Contrary  to  what  we  have  seen  with  regard  to  the  fingers,  many  of  the 
fiexors  and  extensors  of  the  toes  form  part  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  foot 
As  in  the  hand,  the  adductors  and  abductors  of  the  toes  occupy  the  thenar, 
hypothenar,  and  interosseous  regions. 

The  interosseous  muscles  are  adductors  and  abductors  of  the  toes ;  they  are 
seven  in  number,  four  dorsal,  being  the  abductors,  and  three  plantar,  acting  as 
adductors. 

The  stqteradded  muscles  of  the  great  toe  are,  1.  the  muscles  of  the  thenar 
eminence,  viz.  the  abductor  brevis  and  the  flexor  brevis ;  2.  the  adductor 
obtiqnns,  and  the  adductor  transversus.  The  muscles  superadded  to  the  little 
toe  are  the  muscles  of  the  hypothenar  eminence,  viz.  the  abductor  and  the 
flesLor  brevis. 

Cutaneous  Muscles. 

These  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  the  skin  by  one  of  their  extremities 
at  least,  are  in  the  human  subject  concentrated  round  the  openings  in  the  &ce, 
with  a  single  exception,  viz.  the  palmaris  brevis. 

The  ctttaneous  muscles  of  the  ear  belong  to  the  orifice  of  the  external  au- 
ditory meatus,  and  are  all  rudimentary  in  man.  They  form  the  three  auricular 
muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  on  either  side  of  the  face,  are  divided  into  con- 
itrictors  and  dilators.  There  is  only  one  constrictor ,  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum, of  which  the  corrugator  supercilii  may  be  considered  an  accessory. 

There  are  two  dilators^  viz.  the  levator  palpebrs  superioris  and  the  occipito- 
frontalis. 

The  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  nose  consist,  of  four  or  five  pairs,  t.  e,  on  each  side 
of  the  &ce,  of  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi,  the 
transversalis  nasi,  tb.e  depressor  alsB  nasi  or  myrtiformis,  and  the  naso-Iabialis 
cf  Albinus. 

The  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  lips  are,  1,  a  constrictor,  viz.  the  orbicularis  oris ; 
2.  nine  pairs  of  dilators,  consisting,  on  each  side,  of  the  levator  labii  superioris 
alssque  nasi  already  mentioned,  the  levator  labii  superioris,  the  zygomaticus 
miyor,  the  caninus,  the  buccinator,  the  trian^^ularis  oris,  the  quadratus  menti, 
the  levator  labii  inferioris,  the  platysma  myoides,  and  often  of  two  accessory 
muscles,  viz.  the  risorius  of  Santorini,  and  the  zygomaticus  minor. 
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APONEUROLOGY. 

Generai  obaerwUioHs  on  the  aponeuroses, — Stmcture, — Uses, 

The  aponeuroses  are  fibrous  membranes,  arranged  in  the  form  of  inexten- 
sible  textures,  which  constitate  sheaths  for  the  moscles,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  them  broad  surfaces  for  attachment  The  aponeuroses  are  generally 
known,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  name  of  fascue  (fascia,  a  band),  an  expression 
which  was  at  first  applied  exclusively  to  the  strong  broad  aponeurotic  band, 
forming  the  termination  of  the  tensor  vagins  femoris  and  part  of  the  fiiscialata 
of  the  thigh.  , 

The  aponeuroses  constitute  important  adjuncts  to  the  system  of  locomotion 
They  were  for  a  long  time  neglected,  or  rather  studied  independently  of  each 
other,  and  then  only  partially,  until  Bichat  gave  a  general  view  of  them,  in  bis 
division  of  the  fibrous  system,  including  the  membranous  forms  of  that  tissue 
of  which  the  aponeuroses  form  the  greatest  part 

As  the  aponeuroses  have  now  become  the  object  of  numerous  researches,  and 
even  the  subject  of  some  special  treatises  *,  I  have  considered  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  offer  a  description  of  all  the  aponeuroses  of  the  human  body  under 
the  head  of  Aponeurology.  This  grouping  together  of  analogous  parts  will 
have  the  double  advantage  of  simplifying  the  description  of  the  particular 
aponeuroses  by  making  them  elucidate  each  other,  and  of  bringing  into  pro- 
minent notice  a  system  of  organs,  the  study  of  which  is  generally  neglected  in 
anatomical  lectures. 

Creneral  observations.  The  aponeuroses  are  divided  by  Bichat  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  one  serving  for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  tiz.  the  aponeuroses  of 
insertion;  the  other  for  mvesting  or  containing  the  muscles,  called  the  investijig 
or  confining  aponeuroses.  Many  aponeuroses  serve  both  these  purposes  at  tbe 
same  time  ;  but,  in  general,  one  or  the  other  function  predominates  in  each. 

The  aponeuroses  of  insertion  f  are  subdivided  into  those  formed  by  the  ex- 
panded continuations  of  tendons,  and  those  which  do  not  originate  in  tendons. 
The  aponeuroses  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  belong  to  the  first  class ;  those 
of  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen  arc  examples  of  the  second :  in  the  latter 
case  the  aponeuroses  serve  both  for  the  insertion  and  investment  of  the  muscles. 
Sometimes  the  aponeurosis  occupies  the  middle  of  a  muscle ;  as,  for  example, 
the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis.  The  use  of  the  aponeuroses  of  insertion  evidently  has  reference  to 
the  great  number  of  muscular  fibres,  all  of  which  could  not  have  been  attached 
to  the  limited  superficies  of  the  skeleton. 

The  investing  aponeuroses  occasionally  form  a  sheath  for  the  entire  limb, 
sometimes  for  only  a  sinele  muscle,  and  at  others  for  several  muscles.  The 
first  set  are  called  general^  the  other  two  partial  aponeuroses. 

The  aponeuroses  are  found  not  only  in  the  extremities  where  they  perform 
such  important  offices,  but  also  in  the  trunk.  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  there 
exists  a  muscle  fulfilling  any  special  purpose,  and  susceptible  of  displacement 
during  its  contraction,  we  find  an  aponeurosis,  or  rather  an  aponeurotic  sheath ; 
and  the  thickness  of  this  sheath  is  proportioned  to  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  muscle,  and  especially  to  its  tendency  to  displacement 

Each  aponeurosis  presents  for  our  consideration  an  external  and  an  internal 
surface,  a  superior  border  or  circumference,  s(Hnetimes  termed  its  origin,  and 
an  inferior  border  or  circumference,  sometimes  called  its  termination. 

1.  The  external  surface  of  the  general  investing  aponeuroses  is  in  contact 

*  Godman,  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  1824  a  special  work  upon  the  fasciae ;  and  PaiUard  a 
treatise  upon  the  aponeuroses  of  the  human  body  in  1827. 
f  See  note,  p.  248. 
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with  the  fabcntaneoos  cellular  tisioe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  super- 
ficial  v^DS,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  skin  is  therefore  moveable  upon  these 
aponenroses,  excepting  in  some  situations,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
loles  of  the  feet,  where  it  is  intimately  onited  to  the  &scisB  bj  prolongations 
from  the  inner  snr&ceof  the  cutis.  What,  indeed,  wonld  be  the  consequences 
with  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch,  or  in  the  attitude  of  standim^  if  die  skin 
over  those  regions  were  as  moveable  as  it  is  upon  the  thigh  ?  'Die  same  ad- 
hesion is  also  observed  between  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  su^acent  aponeurosis. 

The  mobility  of  the  skin  upon  the  aponeuroses  depends  upon  the  following 
coDtriTanoe.  From  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  skin  are  given  off  a  great  number 
of  prcdon^^ations,  which,  having  intercepted  the  areols  containing  the  adipose 
tissue,  unite  together  and  expand  into  a  membrane,  which  glides  over  the  apo- 
neuroses and  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves :  the  subcutaneous  membrane 
dras  formed  bears  the  name  of  the  foicia  niperficialui :  it  is  only  distinctly  seen 
m  regions  that  are  traversed  by  superficial  vessels  and  nerves,  as  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  on  the  extremities. 

2.  The  deep  mrface  of  a  general  investing  aponeuroins  presents  fibrous  pro- 
longations passing  between  the  different  layers  of  muscles,  and  even  between 
the  muscles  of  which  these  layers  are  composed.  Moreover,  this  sur&ce  and  its 
several  prolongations  sometimes  afford  attachments  to  the  superficial  muscles, 
and  sometimes  it  glides  over  the  muscles  and  their  tendons  bj  means  of  a  very 
loose  fihunentous  cellular  tissue —  an  arrangement  that  prevails  throughout  tble 
greater  part  of  the  extent  of  this  sur&ce.  Lastly,  amidst  all  these  sheaths  for  the 
muscles,  there  exists  a  proper  sheath  for  the  principal  vessels  of  the  extremities. 

These  aponeurotic  sheaths  are  not  so  exactly  moulded  upon  the  muscles  as 
not  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  &t  in  their  interior  $ 
nevertheless,  their  capacity  is  so  fSu*  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  muscles,  that 
tiie  latter,  during  their  contraction,  experience  a  degree  of  pressure  from  them 
which  is  hig^y  fiivourable  to  their  action,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  all 
displacement. 

In  emaciated  individuals  these  sheaths  are  no  longer  filled  by  their  respec- 
tive muscles ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  want  of  a  due  compression  upon  the 
muscles  has  some  influence  in  producing  the  weakness  experienced  by  con- 
ralescents,  or  by  those  wasted  by  some  chronic  disease. 

8.  The  borderg  or  circumferences  of  aponeuroses,  incorrectly  named  their 
origin  and  termination,  are  either  continuous  with  the  aponeuroses  of  the  ad- 
jaeent  regions,  or  are  attached  to  the  processes  on  the  articular  extremities  of 
the  bones,  or  result,  in  part,  from  the  expansion  of  tendons. 

The  aponeuroses  are  perforated  by  vessels  and  nerves,  which,  in  such  cases, 
are  guided  and  protected  by  arches,  rings,  or  canals  of  fibrous  tissue :  of  this 
nature  are  the  sheaths  of  the  femoral  artery  aiid  vein,  and  of  the  brachial  artery 
and  veins,  the  femoral  arch,  the  canal  and  arch  of  the  adductor  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  the  arch  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  the  aortic  arch  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  these  canals  and  arches  tend  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  vessels  and 
nerves  by  which  they  are  traversed  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 
We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  vessels  are  exempt  from  all  pressure ; 
for  experience  has  proved  that  arteries  are  particularly  liable  to  become  affected 
with  aneurism  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  arches ;  as,  for  example,  the  po- 
plHeal  and  femoral  arteries  and  the  aorta.  The  muscular  fibres,  in  fad,  are 
not  attached  to  these  arches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilate  them  in  all  direc- 
tions during  their  contraction,  but  rather  in  such  a  way  as  to  elongate  them  in 
one  direction  and  contract  them  in  another. 

All  the  aponeuroses,  whether  of  insertion  or  of  investment,  have  their  ten- 
sor muscle.  With  regard  to  the  aponeuroses  of  insertion,  this  requires  no 
proof;  for  the  action  ot  the  muscle  or  muscles  to  which  they  afford  attach- 
ment must  necessarily  render  them  tense.  It  is  no  less  true,  however,  of  the 
investing  aponeuroses,  some  of  which  have  even  a  separate  muscle  for  this 
purpose.     Thus  the  occipital  and  frontal  muscles  are  tensors  of  the  occipito- 
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fh)ntal  aponeorotis.    The  fiucia  lata  is  rendered  tense  by  the  tensor  ▼aginse 
femoris,  the  palmar  fascia  by  the  palmaris  longus,  &c. 

The  aponeuroses  of  both  kinds  are  inextensible,  resisting,  and  insensible 
membranes,  their  thickness  and  strength  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  re- 
sisting power  and  strength  of  the  muscles  which  are  invested  by  them,  or  to 
which  they  afiEbrd  the  means  of  insertion.  Thus,  the  &scia  of  the  thigh  is 
very  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  arm:  the  thickness  of  the  aponeu- 
roses increases  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs ;  and  again  the 
powerful  vastus  extemus  is  provided  with  a  much  stronger  sheath  l^ban  the 
muscles  of  the  posterior,  or  of  the  internal  region  of  the  thigh.  We  may  then 
consider  it  as  a  general  law  without  exception,  that  the  aponeurotic  system 
invariably  presents  a  corresponding  degree  of  developement  to  that  of  the 
muscular  system.  We  should  therefore  study  the  aponeuroses,  as  well  as  the 
muscles,  upon  robust  subjects ;  their  pearly  aspect  is  destroyed  in  individuals 
wasted  by  chronic  diseases.  The  aponeurotic  and  muscular  systems  are  both 
most  fully  developed  in  camivora ;  in  which  class  of  animals  the  pearly  ap- 
pearance is  peculiarly  well  marked,  and  the  cellular  tissue  is  often  replaced 
by  a  fibrous  texture,  a  transformation  which  proves  the  analogy  of  the  cellu- 
lar and  fibrous  tissues  in  organisation,  vitality,  and  ftincUon.* 

The  thinner  fascise  are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  parallel  fibres,  which 
have  between  them  intervals  of  different  sizes :  stronger  aponeuroses  are  com- 
posed of  several  planes,  the  fibres  of  which  intersect  each  other  at  various 
angles.  The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  aponeuroses  are  little  known ;  but  I 
believe  that  I  have  traced  nerves  into  them.  I  have  certainly  done  so  'with 
regard  to  the  dura  mater.* 

I  shall  include  among  the  aponeuroses  the^roiM  ahecUha  of  tendons*,  which 
are  sometimes  presented  under  the  form  of  imperfect  rings,  or  canals  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  which  retain  Uie  tendons  in  contact  with  the  bones.  They  serve 
to  confine  the  tendons,  to  keep  them  applied  against  the  bones,  and  to  favour 
their  reflection. 

The  periosteum  *  must  also  be  annexed  to  the  aponeurotic  system,;  it  is  a 
true  aponeurosis,  covering  every  part  of  the  bones,  and  constituting  a  fibrous 
sheath  for  them.  We  may  consider  the  periosteum  as  the  central  point  of  the 
aponeurotic  system,  proceeding  from  which,  we  find  either  tendons  expand- 
ing upon  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  muscles,  and  constituting  the  apo- 
neuroses of  insertion ;  or  else  those  fibrous  cones  or  pyramids,  from  the  interior 
of  which  the  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin.  From  the  periosteum,  or  rather 
from  the  ridges  or  clefts  by  which  the  surfaces  of  bones  are  marked,  both  the 
partial  and  general  investing  aponeuroses  arise.  In  this  way  the  muscles 
of  the  extremities  are  situated  between  two  fibrous  layers;  the  deep  layer 
consisting  of  the  periosteum,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  general  investing 
fascia :  numerous  septa  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  divide  the  limb  into  a 
number  of  compartments,  intended  to  isolate,  confine,  and  protect  the  different 
muscles. 

Use  of  the  aponeuroses.  Forming  as  they  do  an  important  division  of  the 
fibrous  textures,  they  partake  of  the  physical,  chemical,  anatomical,  physiolo- 
gical, and  pathological  properties  of  that  tissue. 

1.  From  their  great  strength  they  are  enabled  to  resist  the  powerful  traction 
and  distension  exercised  upon  them  by  the  muscular  fibres.  Their  division  or 
destruction  is  accompanied  by  displacement  of  the  parts  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  bind  down.  Between  the  different  layers  of  the  regions  of  the  body, 
they  establish  very  precise  limits,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, in  enabling  us  accurately  to  account  for  many  morbid  phenomena, 
and  in  guiding  us  in  the  performance  of  surgical  operations. 

2.  They  are  inextensible ;  hence  the  resistance  which  they  oppose  to  the 
developement  of  subjacent  parts,  and  the  tension  produced  by  inflammation  of 

»  See  note,  p.  389. 
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Olsons  dtoated  beneath  tbem.  Tbey  yield  to  gradoal  distension,  bat  then  be- 
come thinner  anil  weaker,  and  cun  only  imperfectly  liilfil  their  proper  oflicee. 

3.  They  are  totally  inelastic,  and  therefore  when  distended  beyond  a  certain 
point  never  return  to  their  original  dimensions.  Of  thifl  ve  have  aji  frxample 
la  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  parietca  aflfir  utero-gestation,  or  aaciles. 

4.  The  low  degree  of  vitality  ihey  poaaees,  eipbuns  why  tiey  are  bo 
slightly  inTolved  in  inflammatioa  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  adjacent 
GtmctDres,  and  aJso  the  fact  of  their  eatabliahing  limits  beyond  which  theae 
diseases  seldom  paas.  They  are  insensible  to  all  ordinary  atimali,  bnC  become 
p^nfbl  when  tbey  are  violently  overstretched.  The  plantar  fascia,  nnder  such 
circumstances,  becomes  extremely  sensitive. 

Havins  made  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  now  describe,  in  Bnccession, 
Ibe  princif^l  aponeuroses  of  the  human  body.* 

•  Naltort  Apantvi-tfiigx-   [The  mBlDBy  eilKing  bcUrem  Ihe  cellnlir  md  aponeuTMIc  Idtmi- 

gflbe  crlhilar  anijlirmt  tlilUM. 

Tfaa  ultlmite  el«mBDU  or  tntta  (heie  Wait  of  tliiue  ue  ptpd»«1f  bIiiiIIbt,  thougli  Aomevhal 
dlnieDtlj  UTUfed  Id  «cb  ;  Ihej  conilil  of  dvllcate  trvupveDI  flUuneau,  yarjiag  In  dlamFter 
*™  imifi'  *"  IsW*  "'  "  '"*'  ""'  '"''°*  '  P™"U*'  ilouou.  or  ImdulHhi^  direction  ;  tH*)' 

..  _ of  K  grejiih  uptwt.MD-'  "-■.'--■—■--  -L-  <-■ 

dspandiDir  pot  cm  anj  tamUc  ebltldn  In  Itie  ulllmUe  fllv 
oTtbotefijamedtLuidot  the&Klcufl  Intn  vhlchlb^  v 


Mroui  liuiHi.  iHoperly  k  ullHl. 

iDJUfwt ffuHT the unduUtlng  prlmltlv. _      .  _ 

dcnll,  >hlch  dURir  Awm  ItaoK  of  cellulu  lliiuo  In  being  m 
afHiqbB,  md  fD  bebw  ttrilght  Imtead  of  flexuoui.    They  are  waits,  ■□■□IDS.  iiroD 
kicliitie,  quidltln  deiwwnE  im  ths  compact  parallel  dlipatlilon  of  Iho  coinpi>n< 
■Dd  Iba  aUght  amaonl  of  elaiticllj  In  particular  on  Ihe  ab»Dce  of  tlnuodiy  In  i 

Brmnd'  and  comWiwd.  ■■  haie  either  -' ' "--  ' — ■— '-- ' ' ' 

■      IfillDdedla      '      


e  periosLeuni,  hut  IhBf '"  "-"-  '-  ■■— "  -- 

^t  Ihe  Qbroui  tluiiFi  by  M.  CrUTeiUiier)  dliptaf  a  ten- 

■pecEallf  u.  awl  near  ineLr  attochmeats  id  the  bDne*. 

:riDea  [Bi,  ffr,  pp.  32&  335.)  bb  If  lined  by  yaglnal  ajnoylal  mem. 

ullcd  iHirwl  lyoDvlil  nunsbranea,  fnnDi^  hetwrtmhi  leDdou  of 
imloni  ind  llDnes  (pp,346,  U7.  349.).  and  helween  tlis  ikln  mi 

Igm.    ICwDuld  appear,  therefare,  thit  ajtboilv^  Iheie  carltlei 
Hal  membruiei,  they  dllfer  amiomLcally  ^ni  tbem.  utd 
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PARTICULAR  APONEUROSES. 

Superficial/(ucia.^Ap<meuro8eaofthe  cranium — of  the  face — of  the  neck— of 
the  thorax — of  the  ahdomen — of  the  pelvis — of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot — of  the 
shoulder,  arm,  forearm,  and  hand. 

The  Superficial  Aponeubosis,  or  Superficial  Fascia. 

From  every  point  of  the  deep  svafajne  of  the  skin,  fibrous  cellular  lamells 
arise,  which  intersect  each  other  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  form  meshes 
or  areoUe,  containing  adipose  tissue  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  a  serous 
fluid  in  oedema.*  The  cutaneous  muscle  (panniculue  camosus)  of  the  lover 
animals,  is  developed  in  these  lamins ;  and  amongst  them  are  situated  the 
subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  name  of 
fascia  superfidaUs  has  been  of  late  applied  to  this  assemblage  of  lamellse. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  particular  manner  by  GUsson,  who  described  it  under 
the  name  of  the  general  investment  of  the  muscles,  proceeding  from  the  spine, 
and  covering  the  whole  body ;  Camper,  Cowper,  Scarpa,  Hesselbach,  Law- 
rence,  J.  Cloquet,  &c  have  described  it  upon  the  abdomen,  in  its  relation 
with  hernise ;  Godman  has  spoken  of  its  existence  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body ;  M.  Paillard,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation,  traced  it  with  still  greater 
exactness ;  MM.  Velpean  and  Blandin,  in  their  Traitis  d^ Anatomic  Chirur- 
gicale,  consider  it  as  existing  in  almost  all  regions  of  the  body. 

But  if  the  word  aponeurosis  be  employed  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  fascia  superficialis,  consisting  of  a  fibrous  texture  capable  of 
anatomical  demonstration,  exists  only  in  two  kinds  of  situations,  viz.  in  those 
where  the  skin  is  extremely  moveable,  and  in  those  where  there  is  a  layer  of 
subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves :  in  both  these  cases  the  fibrous  prolongations 
from  the  skin  are  expanded  into  a  thin  lamina,  constituting  a  superficial  cover- 
ing  for  these  vessels  and  nerves,  and  separated  from  the  fibrous  investment  of 
the  muscles  by  a  layer  of  cellular  and  adipose  tissue  of  variable  thickness.  In 
all  other  parts,  the  fibro-cellular  prolongations  of  the  skin  become  continuoos 
either  with  the  investing  aponeuroses,  or  with  the  proper  fibro-cellular  sheaths 
of  the  muscles,  or  are  lost  m  the  subcutaneous  cellulsur  tisue.  So  true  is  this, 
that  this  thin  areolar  layer,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  separated  from  the 
skin  in  emaciated  persons,  disappears  altogether  in  those  whose  cellular 
tissue  is  distended  by  £Eit  or  serous  effusion. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  I  shall  describe  the  superficial  fascia  in  those 
regions  only  where  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  viz.  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  in  the  extremities. 

The  Superficial  Fascia  of  the  Abdomen, 

This  aponeurosis,  from  its  constituting  the  first  subcutaneous  covering  of 
hemiffi,  has  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  authors  who  have  specially 
treated  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  those  diseases. 

It  becomes  evident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilical  region,  but  is  much 
more  distinct  at  the  fold  of  the  groin,  where  it  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  femoral  arch,  and  the  other  is  prolonged  upon  the 
lower  extremity.  It  is  bounded  on  the  inside  by  the  median  line,  and  on  the 
outside  by  another  line,  extending  perpendicularly  upwards  from  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  It  is  prolonged  over  the  inguinal 
ring,  and  over  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  subject. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  foetus,  before  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  the  su- 
perficial &scia  dips  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  forms  an  infundibuliform  pro- 

*  [Adipose  tissue  is  never  deposited  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  ^elids,  nor  in  the  male 
organ  of  generation.  These  parts,  however,  may  become  much  distended  ftoxa  serous  infil- 
tration.] 
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longation,  reacliing  up  to  the  lower  part  of  that  gland  ;  and  the  dartos  has 
been  supposed  to  result  from  the  expansion  of  this  fascia — a  description  which 
can  be  regarded  only  as  an  ingenious  speculation,  which  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  actual  dissection. 

Lastly,  the  external  surface  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  is  in  re- 
lation with  the  skin,  separated  from  it,  however,  by  a  layer  of  adipose  tissue 
of  variable  thickness,  in  which  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  are  situ- 
ated. Its  deep  surface  corresponds  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle,  and  with  a  portion  of  its  fleshy  fibres :  from  these  parts  it  is 
separated  by  a  layer  of  serous  cellular  tissue,  which  enables  it  to  be  moved 
easily  upon  this  muscle  and  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  Superficial  Fascia  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities. 

These  are  thin  fibrous  sheaths,  separated  fh>m  the  skin  by  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  and  from  the  investing  aponeurosis  of  the  muscles 
by  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves.  It  does  not  exist  around  the  joints, 
nor  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  for  in  these  places  the  skin 
adheres  to  the  subjacent  aponeuroses. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  Cranium. 

The  Occipito-frontal  or  Epi'Cranial  Aponeurosis* 

This  is  a  sort  of  tendinous  or  cutaneous  cap  (jgalea  capitis)^  stretched  between 
the  two  frontal  and  two  occipital  muscles.  Its  superficial  surface  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  skin,  by  means  of  very  short  and  strong  fibrous  prolongations, 
between  which  the  fatty  matter  is  deposited :  the  frontal,  occipital,  temporal, 
and  auricular  vessels  and  nerves,  traverse  this  adipose  tissue.  Its  deep  surface 
glides  upon  the  periosteum  of  the  skull  (^pericranium),  by  the  intervention  of 
a  very  delicate  cellular  tissue,  in  which  fat  is  never  found.  Its  anterior  margin 
receives  the  fibres  of  the  frontal  muscles,  forming  a  triangular  point  between 
them ;  its  posterior  margin  receives  the  fibres  of  the  occipital  muscles,  and 
also  occupies  the  interval  between  them.  These  two  muscles  act  as  tensors  of 
the  aponeurosis.  Its  outer  margin  gives  attachment  to  the  superior  and  ante- 
rior auricular  muscles.  It  is  composed  behind  of  shining  fibres,  which  seem 
to  form  a  tendon  of  insertion  to  the  occipitalis  muscle,  but  it  soon  loses  its 
pearly  appearance,  and  becomes  more  adherent  to  the  skin :  it  is  thick  and 
strong  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  but  thin  and  almost  cellular  at  the  sides : 
it  may  be  regtuxled  as  a  dependence  of  the  superficial  fascia.  It  gives  rise  to 
the  tension  which  is  so  common  and  so  dangerous  in  inflammations  of  this 
region.  Its  adhesion  to  the  skin  explains  the  shallow  character  of  ulcers,  and 
the  flatness  of  the  small  abscesses  occurring  in  these  parts. 

The  Temporal  Aponeurosis, 

Besides  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  temporal  muscle,  which  has  been  already 
described,  there  is  also  a  very  strong  investing  aponeurosis,  arising  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  inserted  into  the  curved  line  bound- 
ing the  temporal  fossa  above.  This  aponeurosis  completes  the  sort  of  case  in 
which  the  muscle  is  contained ;  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  temporal 
fossa  corresponds  with  the  thickness  of  the  muscle. 

It  differs  from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  which  is  more  superficial  and 
covers  it  superiorly,  in  not  adhering  to  the  skin,  which  glides  very  easily  upon 
it.  Its  deep  surfkce  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle,  and  furnishes  it 
with  numerous  points  of  attachment ;  below  it  becomes  free,  and  is  separated 
frx>m  the  fleshy  fibres  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat ;  hence  the  depression 
formed  in  this  situation  in  emaciated  persons. 

It  increases  in  thickness  from  above  downwards ;  it  divides  below  into  two 
layers — one  superficial  and  thinner,  inserted  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper 
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border  of  the  zygoma ;  the  other  deep  and  thicker,  attached  to  die  inner  snr- 
fiice  of  that  process.  In  tolerably  stout  persons  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiit 
is  situated  between  these  two  layers,  and  a  remarkable  branch  of  the  temporal 
artery  also  occupies  the  same  situation.  This  &t  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  larger  mass  which  lies  beneath  Ihe  aponeuroses.  The  resistance  of  this 
&scia  explains  the  reason  why  abscesses  in  the  temporal  fossa  never  point  o«t^ 
wards,  but  rather  tend  downwards  into  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  Face. 

The  Parotid  Aponeurosis* 

This  is  a  sheath  of  great  thickness,  especially  that  part  which  oorers  the  <mter 
surtace  of  the  glxmd ;  it  is  continuous  below  with  the  cervical  fiucia.  It 
belongs  especially  to  the  gland,  for  which  it  forms  a  framework  by  means  of 
fibrous  prolongations  from  its  deep  surface.  The  density  of  this  sheath  explains 
both  the  pain  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  gland,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
pus  makes  its  way  from  within  it  to  the  surfiuse. 

77ie  Mctsseteric  Aponeurosis* 

This  is  a  thin  tendinous  layer  covering  the  masseter  musde,  and  oontinaoos 
below  with  the  cervical  fiucia ;  it  appears  to  divide  behind  into  two  layers,  one 
of  which  constitutes  the  parotid  fascia,  and  the  other  penetrates  between  that 
gland  and  the  masseter ;  above  and  anteriorly  it  becomes  merged  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue.  Purulent  matter  situated  beneath  this  fitscia  tends  downwards  into 
the  neck,  but  when  situated  superficially  to  it  points  towards  the  skin. 

The  BuccincUor  Aponeurosis. 

The  buccinator  is  covered  by  a  closely  adherent  fibrous  laver,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  expansion  of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  Stenonian  duct ;  it  is 
thickest  behind,  where  it  is  termed  the  buccinato-pharyngeal  aponeurosis, 
because  it  gives  attachment  behind  to  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx, 
and  to  the  buccinator  in  front.  This  aponeurosis  prevents  superficial  abscesses 
from  opening  into  the  mouth,  and  is  also  opposed  to  the  extension  outwards  of 
diseases  attacking  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Cervical  Aponeurosis,  or  Cervical  Fascia. 

In  the  cervical  region  we  find,  1.  the  cervical  fiascia ;  2.  the  prevertebral 
aponeurosis. 

The  Cervical  Fascia. 

The  cervical  aponeurosis  covers  the  whole  anterior  re^on  of  the  neck;  it 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  sternum  and  clavicles,  and  is 
insensibly  lost  on  either  side  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  thick  in 
the  median  line,  and  forms  a  sort  of  cervical  linea  dttta.  From  this  linea  alha 
two  layers  proceed  in  the  supra-hyoid  region,  and  four  in  the  infra-hyoid  region, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner :  — 

1.  The  superficial  layer,  or  the  superficial  cervical  faxda^  covers  the  whole 
anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  neck,  is  prolonged  downwards  in  front  of 
the  clavicle,  to  become  continuous  with  the  proper  aponeurosis  of  the  pectoralis 
m^jor,  is  attached  above  to  the  masseteric  and  parotid  fascise,  and,  intemallj 
to  Uie  masseter  muscle,  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw. 

It  fills  up  the  interval  between  the  two  platysmata,  and  is  prolonged  behind 
these  muscles  to  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  stemo^mastoid. 
The  external  jugular  vein  is  superficial  to  this  layer  in  the  sub-hyoid,  and  lies 
beneath  it  in  the  supra-hyoid  region. 
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2.  The  deep  layer  passes  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  on  the  outer  border  of 
which  it  nnites  with  ihe  preceding  layer,  and  completes  the  sheath  for  that 
muscle.  It  covers  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  the  great  sympathetic,  and  its  cervical  ganglia.  Its 
apper  margin  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  lower  margin  to  the 
posterior  sur&ce  of  the  clavicle,  and  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  fourchette  of 
the  sternum.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  this  deep  layer,  both  in  the  supra-  and 
8ub-hyoid  region. 

In  \h&  supra-hyoid  region  its  middle  portion  is  very  strong,  and  occupies  the 
triangular  space  between  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscles :  it  is 
fixed  by  its  lower  margin  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  on  each  side  to  the  tendon  of 
the  digastricus.  The  lateral  portions  of  this  aponeurosis  pass  beneath  the  sub- 
maxillary glands,  and  are  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  Externally 
to  these  glands  they  join  the  parotid  aponeuroses,  and  form  a  tolerably  thick 
septum  between  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands  of  either  side. 

In  the  sub'hyoid  region  this  deep  layer  is  divided  into  three  very  distinct 
parts,  a  middle  and  two  lateral.  The  middle  is  the  stronger ;  it  occupies  the 
triangular  space  between  the  two  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  becomes  continuous 
with  their  median  tendons :  the  muscles  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
tensors  of  this  fascia.  It  binds  down  the  muscles  of  the  infhi-hyoid  region : 
its  arrangement  explains  why  abscesses  situated  in  front  of  it  discharge  their 
contents  through  the  skin,  and  not  into  the  thorax,  as  those  do  that  are  sub- 
jacent to  it  The  lateral  parts  of  the  aponeurosis  constitute  the  supra-clavicular 
fascia,  a  very  strong  layer,  in  which  the  superficial  layer  already  described, 
and  the  two  which  yet  remain  to  be  noticed,  all  terminate.  It  occupies  the 
whole  triangular  space  between  the  trapezius  and  the  stemo-mastoid,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fibro-cellular  sheath  of  the  former  muscle,  and  adheres  below 
to  the  clavicle.  The  latter  circumstance  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to 
surgical  anatomy. 

The  superficial  and  deep  layers  which  we  have  now  described,  are  common 
to  both  the  supra-  and  sub-hyoid  regions.  In  the  sub-hyoid  region  there  are 
two  other  aponeurotic  layers ;  one,  very  thin,  separating  the  superficial  from  the 
deep  muscles,  t.  e,  the  omo-  and  stemo-hyoidei  from  the  stemo-thyroidei  and 
thyro-hyoidei ;  the  other,  thicker,  passing  between  the  stemo-thyroidei  and 
the  trachea.  The  latter  is  the  fourth  layer  which  Godman  incorrectly  de- 
scribes as  continuous  with  the  pericardium. 

77ie  Prevertebral  Aponeurosis, 

This  aponeurosis  covers  the  muscles  of  the  prevertebral  region,  viz.  the 
longi  colli  and  the  great  and  small  anterior  recti :  it  is  prolonged  on  each  side 
upon  the  scaleni,  the  levator  anguli  scapulse,  and  the  brachial  plexus ;  and  is 
attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  to  the  outer  half  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  clavicle.  It  completely  separates  the  axilla  from  the 
neck,  and  is  perforated  by  several  vessels.  It  prevents  large  abscesses  of  the 
neck  from  opening  into  the  axilla  ;  and  in  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  it 
retains  the  pus  poured  out  against  it,  so  as  to  form  abscesses  by  accumulation. 

The  Thoracic  Aponeuroses. 

TTie  Intercostal  Aponeurosis, 

Independently  of  the  semi-tendinous  structure  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  we 
find  several  fibrous  layers  in  each  intercostal  space ;  one  layer,  in  front,  con- 
tinuous with  the  external  intercostal  muscle ;  another,  behind,  continuous  with 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles ;  and,  situated  within  these  muscles,  a  third 
layer,  which  lines  them  and  separates  them  from  the  pleura.  The  existence 
of  this  subserous  aponeurosis  accounts  for  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  bursting 
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of  an  external  abtcess  of  the  chest,  into  the  caTity  of  the  pleura;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  escape  of  collections  in  the  pleura  by  external  openings. 

TTie  Aponeurosis  of  the  SerrtUi  PosHcL 

In  the  dorsal  region  of  the  trunk,  we  find  a  very  thin  fibrous  layer  (some- 
times called  the  yertebral  aponeurosis),  extending  between  the  two  semti 
posticL  It  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form ;  its  inner  margin  is  attached  to  the 
summits  of  the  dorsal  spinous  processes ;  its  outer  margin  to  the  angles  of  the 
ribs ;  and  its  lower  margin  to  the  upper  border  of  the  serratus  posticus  inferior ; 
it  seldom  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the  serratus  posticus  superior, 
but  generally  passes  beneath  it,  and  becomes  the  investing  aponeurosis  of  the 
splenius.  The  use  of  this  aponeurosis  is  evidently  to  con&ne  the  posterior 
spinal  or  long  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  Abdominal  Aponeuroses. 

The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  partly  muscular  and  partly  aponeurotic: 
the  muscular  portions  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  apo- 
neurotic portions  occupy  the  anterior  and  posterior  regions,  and  form  the 
anterior  and  posterior  abdominal  aponeuroses.  The  extensibility,  elasticity,  and 
above  all  the  contractility  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  depend  on  the  three  in- 
tersecting muscular  layers ;  whilst  to  the  aponeuroses  must  be  attributed  thdr 
capability  of  resistance  and  want  of  extensibility. 

77ie  Anterior  Abdominal  Aponeurosis, 

The  anterior  abdominal  aponeurosis  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  consists,  1.  of  a  fibrous  column,  which  is  continaons 
with  the  osseous  column  of  the  sternum,  and  2.  of  two  perfectly  corresponding 
halves,  one  right,  the  other  left  These  two  halves  are  united  in  the  lima 
alba,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their  common  origin. 

The  Linea  Alba, 

The  linea  alba  (i^figs,  109,  110.)  is  a  tendinous  raphe,  extending  firom  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  it  constitutes  the  anterior  median 
line  of  the  abdomen.  In  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  sternum,  which,  in  some  animals,  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
pubes.* 

Anatomists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  acceptation  of  the  term  linea  alha. 
According  to  some  it  is  a  mathematical  line  produced  by  the  intersection  of 
the  aponeuroses  of  one  side  with  those  of  the  other :  according  to  others,  and 
this  meaning  appears  to  me  preferable,  it  consists  of  the  tendinous  band  com-^ 
prised  between  die  inner  borders  of  the  recti. 

Thus  defined,  the  breadth  of  the  linea  alba  corresponds  to  the  interval  be- 
tween these  muscles,  and  as  they  are  directed  somewhat  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  it  follows  that  the  upper  or  supra-umbilical  portion  of  the  linea 
alba  is  broader  than  that  portion  which  is  below  the  umbilicus.  This  remark- 
able arrangement,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is 
secured,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  uniform  occurrence  of  hemise  through 
the  linea  alba  above,  not  below,  the  umbilicus.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that,  during  exertion,  the  viscera  are  chiefly  forced  agsdnst  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdominal  parietes,  and  also  that  the  gravid  uterus  rests  upon  it. 

The  sub-umbilical  portion  of  the  linea  alba  forms  a  mere  line,  while  the 

*  The  analogy  has  even  been  carried  so  far,  that  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  recti  hafe 
been  compared  to  the  ribs,  for  they  seem  to  come  off  from  the  linea  alba  like  abdominal  ribs. 
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Bapra-nmbilical  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its  transTerse  di- 
Diensions  are  much  increased  in  persons  whose  abdomen  has  been  greatly  dis- 
tended. Thus,  during  and  after  pregnancy  and  certain  dropsies,  it  in  some 
cases  acquires  a  considerable  breadth,  and  does  not  return  to  its  original  size, 
even  after  the  distension  has.  ceased  to  exist.  In  a  female  who  died  a  short 
time  after  delivery,  I  found  the  linea  alba  three  inches  across  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  fifteen  lines  in  the  narrowest  part  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  linea  alba 
forms  a  sort  of  long  pouch,  which  receives  the  intestines,  and  becomes  very 
prominent  during  the  contraction  of  the  recti. 

The  linea  alba  presents  several  elliptical  openings  for  the  passage  of  nerves 
and  vessels.  In  these  foramina  round  masses  of  fat  are  developed,  which 
dilate  them,  and  draw  down  the  peritoneum  into  them,  or  are  absorbed  in 
consequence  of  emaciation,  and  thus  open  an  easy  way  for  the  production  of 
hernia  of  the  linea  alba.  Of  all  these  orifices,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
tmbUical  ring,  which  gives  passage  to  the  umbilical  vessels  in  the  foetus,  but 
becomes  cicatrised  after  birth,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  subjects.* 

The  situation  of  the  umbilicus  varies  at  different  ages.  The  middle  point 
of  the  length  of  the  body  is  situated  above  the  umbilicus  before  the  sixth 
month  of  foetal  existence,  and  corresponds  with  it  after  that  period.  In  the 
adult  it  is  situated  below  the  umbilicus.  Its  situation  with  regard  to  the 
abdomen  varies  in  different  individuals.  Thus,  the  umbilical  cicatrix,  which 
is  generally  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  is  sometimes  exactly  in 
the  middle.  I  have  even  seen  it  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  lower  with 
the  upper  two>thirds. 

This  cicatrix,  moreover,  is  much  stronger  than  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Thus,  an  umbiUcal  hernia,  which  in  a  new-bom  infant  always  occupies  the 
navel  itself^  in  an  adult  is  almost  invariably  situated  a  little  above  the  umbi- 
licus. Still  it  occasionally  yields,  either  in  cases  of  dropsy,  or  of  hernia ; 
and  I  have  records  of  several  instances  of  hernia  in  the  adtdt,  that  have  oc- 
curred through  the  umbilical  ring. 

The  linea  alba  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  skin,  which  adheres  more 
closely  to  it  than  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  especially  opposite  the  umbilicus. 
In  the  male  it  is  separated  from  the  skin  below  by  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  penis,  which  sometimes  extends  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  space  be- 
tween die  pubes  and  the  umbilicus  :  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  perito- 
neum, separated  from  it,  however,  by  the  remains  of  the  urachus,  and  by  the 
bladder  itself,  when  that  viscus  is  distended.  It  is,  then,  through  the  linea 
alba  that  the  bladder  is  punctured  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  and  that  the 
incision  is  made  in  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  peritoneum  does 
not  adhere  more  closely  to  the  umbilicus  than  to  the  other  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  therefore  umbilical  hemiee,  like  all  others,  are  invariably  provided 
with  a  proper  sac. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  linea  alba  is  attached  to  the  ensiform  appendix, 
a  flexible,  elastic,  cartilaginous  body,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  transitional 
structure  between  the  sternum  and  the  part  we  are  now  describing. 

The  lower  extremity  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 

If  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  linea  alba,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  layers  of  the  anterior  abdominal  aponeuroses.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  intersecting  fibres  do  not  stop  at  the 
median  line,  but  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  the  external  oblique  of  the  right  side,  become  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique  of  the  left ;  and  again,  that  the  intersection  occurs  not  only 
from  side  to  side,  but  also  from  before  backwards.  Below  the  umbilicus  the 
point  of  intersection  is  elevated  by  some  longitudinal  fibres,  constituting  a 

*  Some  cases  are  on  record  of  the  persistence  ot  the  umbilical  vein,  and  consequently  of  the 
umbilical  ring.  I  have  narrated  a  case  where  a  subcutaneous  abdominal  vein,  prodigiously  de- 
veloped, became  continuous  with  the  vena  cava,  which  was  also  very  large,  (knot.  Path.  Lxvi. 
pi.  6.) 
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small  and  rery  distinct  cord,  which  appears  to  form  a  septom  between  the 
recti  muscles ;  it  increases  in  thickness  as  it  proceeds  downwards  frmn  the 
ombilicus  to  the  symphysis,  and  may  be  easily  felt  imder  the  skin  in  emaci- 
ated individuals.  We  may  add,  that  the  fibres  of  the  tinea  alba  have  bo  re- 
semblance to  the  yellow  elastic  tissue ;  they  are  neither  extensible  nor  elastic, 
at  least  in  the  human  subject  Its  uses  entirely  refer  to  its  ciq;NLbility  of  offer- 
ing resistance. 
The  pyramidales  are  its  tensor  muscles. 

The  Four  Layers  of  the  Anterior  Abdominal  Aponeurosis. 

From  each  side  of  the  linea  alba  {a,  fig.  134.,  a  diagram  representing  a  ho- 
rizontal section  of  the  abdominal  parietes)  two 
fibrous  layers  proceed  outwards,— one  anteriorij, 
the  other  posteriorly,  to  the  rectus  muscle  (r). 

The  anterior  layer  (b)  having  arrived  near 
the  outer  border  of  the  muscle,  subdirides  into 
two  other  layers,  — one  svperfieialj  constituting 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  (i)\  the 
other  deep^  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  (e).  The 
posterior  layer  (c)  is  aJso  simple  as  fiu*  as  the 
outer  border  of  the  rectos,  and  then  separates 
likewise  into  two  layers, — one  antmor,  irhich 
becomes  united  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  (e),  and  is  regarded  as  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  that  aponeurosis ;  the  other  posterior^  which  continues  its  coarse 
outwards  from  the  rectus,  and  forms  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transyersalis 
muscle  (/).    We  shall  describe  these  different  parts  in  succession. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  This  is  the  most  superficial  layer, 
and  is  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  (a,  fig.  109.);  it  is  broad  below,  where  it  cor- 
responds to  the  interval  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  and  the  linea  alba,  becomes  narrower  immediately  above,  and  again 
expands  at  the  upper  part,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  below. 

It  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  the  superficial  ftscia,  and  it  covers  the  apo- 
neurosis and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique. 
It  adheres  intimately  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique,  as  fiir  as  the 
vicinity  of  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  excepting  below,  where  the  two 
fasciae  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  can  be  easily  separated  throughout  Hbea  en- 
tire extent. 

Its  external  margin,  slightly  concave  and  denticulated,  presents  irregolar 
prolongations,  with  which  the  fleshy  fibres  become  continuous.  A  line  extend- 
ing from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib,  will  indicate  with  tolerable  aeeoracy 
the  direction  of  tMs  margin,  which  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  layers, — one 
superficial,  very  thin,  and  continuous  with  the  proper  cellulo-fibrous  sheath  of 
the  muscle ;  the  other  deep,  and  giving  origin  to  fleshy  fibres. 

Its  upper  margin  is  narrow,  and  cannot  be  exactly  defined ;  it  often  gives 
attachment  to  some  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

Its  lower  margin  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions, — one  extending  fiom 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis, 
is  called  the  femoral  arch  (p  p\figs.  136, 137.)  ;  the  other,  stretching  between 
the  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  offers  for  consideration  the  pillars  and  the 
cutaneous  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal  (m^figs.  109.  136,  137.). 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  composed  of  tendinous  ftscicofif 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  like  the  fleshy  fibres  wiih  which 
they  are  continuous.    It  is  also  perforated,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


fleeted  (a  a'.fig.lar.)  tram  before  bi 
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■  alba,  bjr  a,  condderable  nnmber  of  bloodvesiels  and  nerves.  Not 
oth  the  cowpooeat  fasciaali  have  between  them,  especially  near  the 
irch,  linear  or  triangular  ipacea  of  variable  ^le,  throngb  vhich  the 
Ibe  internal  oblique  are  visible.  The  component  baciculi  are  also 
id  at  right  angles,  and  aa  it  were  bound  down,  by  other  tendinoDS 
liioh  aie  more  or  less  developed  in  different  individaalu,  and  are  most 
itnaled  in  the  nei^hboorhood  of  the  femoral  arch. 
I  made  these  preluninary  observations  we  shall  now  describe  in  detail. 
Iter  margin  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  or  the  femoral 
d  S.  the  mguiaal  ring  and  casaL 

wiral,  or  emnd,  arch.  When  the  aponeuroHS  of  the  external  obliqne 
ed  opposite  a  line  extending  trom  the  anterior  niperior  spinous  process 
~~  to  the  spine  of  the  pubea,  it  suddenly  terminatea,  becomes  thickened, 
"  '  '      '   '  "       '   '  re  backwards  upon  itself,  Tbeicflected 

border  (pp'.  Jigi.  136, 
137.)  has  (leen  vari- 
.  I'Mt.  onsly       denomiosted 

the  femoral  or  cnind 
arch,  the  refieeUd 
nargiM  of  the  tendon 
of  the  exteniat  oUi^ttt, 
■„  Pmiparfi        ligantent, 

and  the  tigameid  iff 
FaUapiuB.  This  arch, 
which  is  stretched  like 
a  cord,  corresponds  to 
'  the  fold  of  the  groin, 
and  defines  the  limits 
of  the  abdomen  and 
tbe  Lower  eitremi^  ; 
it  forms  the  anterior 
border  of  a  coitsider- 
able  ttiangaJat  space, 
which  is  completed  by 
theilinm(l,J^.  136.) 
on  the  outside,  and  I7 
the  OS  pubis  (3)  be- 
lis  space  establishes  a  communication  between  the  lower  extremity 
ttdomen,  and  is  occupied  (proceeding  from  without  inwards)  by  tbe 
\  iliacas  muscle  (i  to  1),  tbe  crural  nerve  (n),  the  femoral  artery  (u) 
[c),  and  the  pectinena  muscle.* 

ual  arch  is  directed  somewhat  obliquely  downwards  and  iiiwards ;  and 
T  third  is  more  oblique  than  the  inner  two  thirds,  it  describes  ex- 
slight  curve,  having  its  concavity  directed  upwards.  Its  hwer  or 
wder  is  continuous  with  the  &scia  of  the  thigh.  This  adhesion  occa- 
tension  of  the  arch,  as  may  be  shown  by  eutting  the  femoral  fascia  at 
of  its  junction  with  the  arch  :  hence  the  precept  of  Scarpa,  who  re- 
id  inusions  to  be  made  in  Uiis  sitnation,  in  order  to  relieve  the  con- 
Q  femoral  hemiie. 

•e  margin  of  the  reflected  portion  of  the  aponeurous,  of  which  the 
rdi  con^sts,  is  continaed  backwards  into  the  ihac  ibscia  (s')  ex- 
and  internally,  into  the  iisda  transversalis  ((). 
illy  near  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  (beyond  a',  fig.  137.^  the  poetetior  or 
lortion  of  the  arch  is  closely  blended  with  its  anterior  or  direct  por- 
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tion,  as  well  as  with  the  iliac  fkscia  and  the  ftsda  of  the  thigh,  so  that  in  this 
situation  there  is  a  thickening  rather  than  an  actoal  reflection  of  the  aponea* 
rosis.  Internally  to  the  psoas  and  iliacns,  however  (at  a),  the  direct  and 
reflected  portions  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  fbrm  &  groove  with  its  concavity 
upwards,  which  we  shall  find  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  inguinal  canaL 
These  two  separate  portions  of  the  inner  part  of  the  femoral  arch  require  a 
special  description. 

The  direct  portion  (part  of  which  is  shown  tamed  downwards  aid,  Jig.  137.), 
passes  on  to  be  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes  (Pffigs,  1 36, 1 37 . ),  becomingmoie 
and  more  prominent,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  felt  under  the  skin,  especially 
when  the  tibigh  is  extended  upon  the  peWis.  The  reflected  portion,  externally, 
is  narrow,  and  as  it  were  folded ;  but  internally  it  b^mes  expanded,  firom  itd 
fibres  slightly  changing  their  direction,  and  diverging,  so  as  to  be  inserted  into 
the  spine  of  the  pubes  behind  the  direct  portion,  and  also  into  the  pecten  or 
crest  of  the  pubes. 

This  reflected  and  expanded  portion,  described  even  in  the  oldest  anatomical 
works,  has  become  celebrated  in  recent  times  under  the  improper  name  d 
Gimbemafa  ligament  Cg,fig.  136.),  from  a  Spanish  surgeon,  who  pointed  out  iti 
importance  as  the  seat  of  stricture  in  femoral  hernia.  It  is  triangular  in  shape; 
its  anterior  margin  corresponds  to  the  crural  arch ;  its  posterior  margin  to  the 
crest  of  the  pubes ;  its  outer  margin  is  free,  concave,  tense,  and  sharp,  and 
forms  the  inner  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cmral  ring  (r).  This  con- 
cavity, against  which  the  protruded  intestine  becomes  strangulated,  has  ob- 
tained for  the  ligament  the  name  cff  the  falciform  ligament  or  foQ.*  Its  strength 
is  very  considerable ;  but  occasionally  intervals  are  left  between  its  fibres, 
through  which  hernial  protrusions  may  take  place.f 

From  the  lower  sur&ce  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  a  fibrous  prolongation  is 
g^ven  of^  which  sometimes  represents  a  second  arch  below  the  femoral  areb, 
and  assists  in  forming  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh.  This 
tendinous  expansion  has  a  great  effect  in  rendering  the  arch  tense.  We  may 
add,  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  different  subjects,  both  in  the  strength 
and  developement  of  Gimbemat's  ligament ;  varieties  that  must  have  great 
influence  on  the  position  of  crural  hemise,  and  on  the  seat  of  strangulation  in 
that  disease.  Behind  the  femoral  arch,  on  the  outer  side  of  Gimbemat's  liga- 
ment, is  an  opening  (a  to  r,  fig,  136.)  or  ring,  intended  to  give  passage  to  the 
femoral  artery  (a)  and  vein  (v),  and  to  a  great  number  of  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands :  this  is  the  crurai  n}i^.|  The  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue  some- 
times acquires  great  strength  opposite  this  ring,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  crurcU  septum  (situated  at  r).  The  form  of  the  crural  ring  is  that  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  very  long,  and  formed  by  the  crural  arch, 
the  inner  border  by  the  pectineus,  and  the  outer  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. 
Of  the  three  angles  the  internal  is  rounded,  and  corresponds  to  the  concave  mar- 
gin of  Gimbemat's  ligament ;  the  external  angle,  opposite  which  the  epigastric 
artery  is  situated,  is  very  acute,  and  corresponds  to  the  point  at  which  the  fe- 
moral arch  separates  from  the  iliac  fascia ;  the  posterior  angle  is  very  obtuse, 
and  corresponds  to  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  (d). 

The  femoral  vein  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  or  pectineal  border  of  this 
triangular  space ;  the  femoral  artery  with  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  and  the 

*  [This  term  is  now  generally  applied  (after  BuniR)  to  the  external  margin  of  the  sapheooos 
opening  (n,fig.  137.)  in  the  fascia  lata.] 

t  M.  Laugier  has  lately  recorded  a  case  of  hernia  through  the  fibres  of  Gimbemat's  ligament 
I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  an  old  woman  at  the  Salp§tridre,  two  hernial  no 
near  each  other,  one  of  which  protruded  through  the  crural  ring,  and  the  other  internally  to 
the  ring ;  the  necks  of  these  sacs  were  separated  by  a  fibrous  band,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
formed  by  the  external  fibres  of  Gimbemat's  ligament. 

t  [The  term  "  cmral  ring,"  it  must  be  remembered,  is  limited  by  British  anatomists  and 
surgeons  to  the  small  space  (r),  bounded  intemally  by  the  free  margin  of  Gimbemat's  ligament, 
and  externally  by  the  femoral  vein.  It  is  through  this  space,  and  therefore  through  the  mternal 
portion  only  of  the  "  cmral  ring  "  of  M.  Cruveilhier,  that  crural  hemiae  descend^ 
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■let  border.  The  crural  nerve  (n)  ^  behind  and  extenull;  to  the  arterj, 
ng  BepMated  from  it  onlj'  hy  the  inc  faicui  (a')'    Crural  heruue  desceiid 

01^  theumerportionof  the  cmral  ring.* 

the  femoral  ireb  U  formed  h;  proper  Gbres,  arising  from  the  anterior  m- 
ior  spinoui  process  of  Ihe  ilium ;  and  tl|D  b;  those  fibres  of  the  uponeEmMis 
the  external  oblique,  irbich,  after  hnviiig  uriTed  B.t  the  arch,  cbunge  their 
eetioi],  become  reflected  innards,  and  are  collected  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
>ng  and  tense  cord. 

Tlu  ingainiU  ring  and  etuial  On  the  inner  side  of  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis, 
ween  the  spine  and  the  symphysis,  the  aponeuroaiB  of  the  eiteroal  oblique 
ides  into  two  almost  parallel,  or  at  least  very  slightly  diverging,  bands, 
icb  leave  between  them  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  in 
male,  and  of  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  This  opening  is  the  in- 
■aj  ring  (m,  Jigt.  109.  13G.  13T.),  and  the  bands  which  form  its  Umits  are 
led  the  piUiwi  {op,  figi.  136,  137.).  The  inguinal  ring  is  oval  or  trian- 
■r ;  lis  greatest  diameter  has  the  same  direction  as  the  fibres  of  the  external 
ique,  viz.  obliqnely  downwards  and  inwards.  Its  base  corresponds  to  the 
erval  between  the  spine  and  symphysis  pubis.  Its  apex  is  not  always  well 
Ined,  and  is  generally  tnmeaied  by  fibres  which  pass  at  right  angles  to  its 
Ian.  From  flie  upper  part  of  the  margin  of  Ihe  ring  a  tendinons  prolong- 
in  is  g^ven  ofi^  which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord  In  the  male,  and  the 
md  ligament  in  the  female. 

)f  the  pillars  one  is  eztenud  or  inferior,  the  other  intenud  or  mperior.  The 
enal  piliar  (p)  is  attached,  not  to  the  spine  of  the  oe  pubis,  but  into  the 
e  part  of  the  symphysis  :  this  pillar  is  nothing  more  than  the  internal  ex- 
Duty  of  the  direct  portaoo  of  the  femoral  arch  Moreover,  some  anatomists 
■aider  Gimbemat  s  ligament  as  the  reflected  portion  of  the  external  pillar. 
e  mlemal  pdlar  (o)  is  broader  than  the  external,  and  loterstcts  the  cor- 
ponding  structure  of  the  opposite  side  m  front  of  the  symphysis,  not  unfre- 
mtl;  some  fibres  d  the  right  mtemal  pillar  mtersectmg  those  of  the  left 
snuU  piUar- 
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Inguinal  canal  or  paasage.-  The  inniiiiaf  rii^  (m)  is  the  tnterior  or  cota- 
neons  orifice  of  an  oblique  passage,  fomed  in  the  sabstance  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  inferior  parictes  of  the  abdomen  opposite  the  cmral  arch,  and  destined 
to  transmit  the  cord  («)  of  the  spermatie  ressels  in  the  male,  and  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female  This  passage,  which  modem  writers  only 
have  correctly  described,  has  been  styled  by  fliem  the  inguinal  canal  {tern). 
Its  length  varies  fh>m  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half;  it  is  ^- 
rected  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards. 

The  inguinal  canal  is  formed  in  reality  by  the  g^roove  resulting  from  the 
reflection  backwards  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  obUqae  (at  a\  the 
posterior  border  of  which  g^roove  is  continuous  with  the  fiiMciatransversalis,^ 
Its  anterior  border  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  obliaue  itsel£  We  may 
then  consider  this  passage  as  having  an  inferior  concave  wau  (at  a)  formed  ^ 
the  g^roove  of  reflection ;  an  anterior  waUj  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  tbe 
external  oblique  (shown  turned  downwards  at  d) ;  and  a  poiterior  waU,  formed 
by  the  fascia  transversalis  (c).  There  is  no  svperior  waUj  or  rather  it  is  sapidied 
by  the  lower  margins  of  the  internal  oblique  (e)  and  transYersalis  (J)  mnsdei, 
which  occupy  the  groove  of  the  crural  arch,  and  receive  fitmi  it  extemsUy 
numerous  points  of  attachment  Internally  the  margins  of  these  musdes  are 
separated  fh>m  the  groove  by  the  spermatic  cord,  or  the  round  ligament  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  canal  is  lined  by  a  funnel-shaped  prolongation  of 
the  fascia  transversalis.  The  peritoneal  or  internal  orifice  (t,  figg.  110. 137.)  of 
the  inguinal  canal  is  much  less  accurately  defined  than  the  external,  or  rather  its 
inner  border  alone  is  well  defined,  consisting  of  a  concave  fibrous  edge  formed 
by  the  fieiscia  transversalis,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  the  concave  edge  of 
Gimbemat's  ligament.  The  strangulation  of  the  intestine  in  inguin^  hemis 
sometimes  occurs  against  this  edge.  The  peritoneal  orifice  of  the  ingomsl 
canal  is  closed  by  the  peritoneum,  and  the  epigastric  artery  runs  along  its 
inner  border. 

The  testicle,  which  is  originally  situated  within  the  abdomen,  descends  throogh 
the  inguinal  canal ;  so  also  do  those  hemise,  commonly  called  oblique  ingninal 
hernia:,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  direct  or  internal  ingninal 
hernise. 

The  anterior  aponeuroses  of  the  obliquus  intemus  and  transversalis.  The  apo- 
neurosis of  the  internal  oblique  commences  at  the  linea  alba,  and  immediately 
divides  in  its  upper  three  fourths  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front, 
and  the  other  l^hind  the  rectus  (i-ffig.  134.).  The  lower  fourth  passes  entirely 
in  front  of  the  same  muscle  without  division  (as  shown  in  ^.  135.).  The 
anterior  layer  is  very  closely  united  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
(at  6),  from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 
In  some  parts  there  is  even  a  true  interlacement  between  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  these  two  muscles ;  the  lower  or  undivided  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  internal  oblique  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  easily  separated  from  that  of  the 
external  oblique.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique 
is  no  less  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the  transversalis  (at  c),  firom  which, 
also,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres  only.  At  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  muscle  the  anterior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal 
oblique  separates  from  that  of  the  external  oblique,  and  the  posterior  la^er 
from  that  of  the  transversalis,  and  then  immediately  unite  together,  and  give 
origin  to  the  fleshy  fibres.  The  outer  margin,  therefbre,  of  the  aponeurosis  d 
the  internal  oblique  exactly  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  and 
is  directed  vertically. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  (ffigs.  134,  135.)  is  the  deepest  lay* 
of  the  anterior  abdominal  aponeurosis :  it  is  very  narrow  above,  increases  in 
breadth  as  far  down  as  opposite  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  then  progresufe^ 
diminishes  towards  its  lower  portion.  It  commences  at  the  linea  alba,  and  n 
divided  into  two  portions, — one  inferior  (below  «,^.  110.),  consisting  only  of 
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the  lower  fourth  of  the  aponeuroses,  md  pa88ii%  in  front  of  the  rectos  (as  in 
Jig,  135.);  the  other  si^erior  (tibove  s^  jig,  110.),  which  passes  behind  the 
rectos  (as  in  Jig,  134.),  and  is  formed  by  the  upper  three  fourths  of  the  apo- 
.neurosis.  Its  external  margin  is  convex,  and  gives  origin  to  the  fleshy  fibres 
cf  the  muscle.  Its  anterior  si^i^&oe  is  dotely  united  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
iBtemal  obUque,  beyond  which  it  passes  on  the  outside :  its  posterior  surface 
is  loosely  connected  with  the  peritoneum,  excepting  in  its  lower  fourth,  which, 
as  already  stated,  passes  iv  front  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  tendinous  fibres 
of  the  transTcrsalis,  which  have  the  same  direction  as  its  fleshy  fibres,  are  oc- 
casionally found  not  to  terminate  abruptly  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus ; 
bnt  the  aponeurosis  merely  becomes  thinner,  and  its  fiisciculi  separated  from 
each  other. 

The  Fascia  TraMvwrsalis  and  Sub-peritoneai  Aponeurosis. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  anterior  abdominal  aponeurosis, 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  fascia  troMsversalis,  which  I  regard  as  a 
thickened  portion  of  the  sub-peritoneal  fascia. 

The  fascia  transversalis  (seen  at  a'  and  Cjfig.  137.)  was  first  pointed  out  by 
ffir  AsUey  Cooper,  but  has  been  more  correctly  described  by  Lawrence  and 
J.  Cloqnet :  it  commences  below  at  the  reflected  border  (a  a')  of  the  crural 
arch,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  thin  prolongation  of  the  reflected  portion 
of  thie  tendon  of  the  external  oblique.  It  also  frequently  arises  from  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  frt)m  the  crural  arch.  From  these  points  it  passes 
upwards,  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  as  it  approaches  the  umbilicus, 
at  which  point  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  sub-peritoneal  aponeu- 
roris. 

The  fiascia  transversalis  is  situated  between  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the 
peritoneum.  Its  internal  margin  is  continuous  with  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectos  muscle ;  and  its  extem^d  margin,  which  gradually  becomes  thinner,  is 
Mended  with  the  sub-peritoneal  aponeurosis.  The  only  part  deserving  a 
special  description,  is  that  portion  which  lies  between  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectos  muscle  and  the  abdominal  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal.  In  this  si- 
tuation it  assists  in  strengthening  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  here 
remarkably  weak ;  and  it  is  to  the  existence  of  this  flEuscia  that  we  may  attri- 
bute the  extreme  rarity  of  direct  inguinal  hemis  *,  which,  in  fact,  can  only 
Fesolt  from  a  congenital  weakness,  or  a  relaxation  of  this  fascia. 

A  very  interesting  portion  of  the  fascia  transversalis  is  an  infundibuliform 
prolongation,  eiven  off  from  it  to  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  impossible,  in- 
deed, to  conceive  the  descent  of  the  testicle  to  occur  without  its  pushing  before 
it  a  portion  of  the  fascia,  which  then  constitutes  the  immediate  investment  of 
tfie  cord,  upon  which  the  cremaster  muscle  (b^fig,  137.)  is  spread  out.  The 
peritoneal  onfice  of  the  inguinal  canal  is,  therefore,  the  superior  opening  of 
the  infbndibuliform  process,  fiimished  by  the  fiascia  transversalis  to  the  tes- 
ticle and  its  «ord. 

The  Sub-peritoneal  Aponeurosis, 

The  peritoneum,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  is 
ftxenfllliened  on  its  outer  surface  by  a  very  thin  tendinous  layer,  the  existence 
of  which  ma^  serve  to  explain  why  abscesses,  formed  in  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  so  seldom  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  why  collections  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  so  seldom  open  externally. 

*  r/.  e.  henii«e  occurring  directly  downwards  and  forwards  thfotigh  the  inguinal  ring  im, 
fig.  137.),  and  not  descending  along  the  inguinal  canal.'\ 
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The  Posterior  AbdomituU  Aponeurosis, 

The  posterior  abdominal  aponeurosis  is  mach  smaller  and  of  less  importance 
than  the  anterior :  it  consists  of  three  layers,  one  anterior  (h,  in  diagram,  )!$r. 
134.),  and  very  thin,  which  commelkees  at  the  base  of  the  transTerse  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrffi,  and  passes  in  fh>nt  of  the  quadratos  Inmborom  (9); 
another,  middle  (1),  and  much  stronger,  commencing  at  the  summits  of  the 
same  transverse  processes,  and  passing  behind  the  qnadratus  lumborum ;  and 
a  third,  posterior  (A),  which  arises  from  the  summits  of  the  lumbar  spinous 
processes,  and  passes  behind  the  sacro-lnmbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and 
transverso-spinalis  muscles  (s).  This  last  mentioned  layer  is  connected  both 
with  the  internal  oblique  (e)  and  with  the  transversalis  muscles  (y*),  and  is 
blended  with  the  aponeuroses  of  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and  of  the  la- 
tissimus  dorsi  (Q.  The  two  anterior  layers  are  connected  with  the  transrer- 
salis  only.  The  posterior  abdominal  aponeurosis  has,  therefore,  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  the  qnadratus  lumborum  and  the  common  mass  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  transverso-spinalis  moscles,  that  the  anterior 
aponeurosis  has  to  the  rectus  muscle. 

The  Lumbo'iliac  Aponeurosis* 

The  lumbo-iliac  aponeurosis^  or  fascia  iliaca  of  modem  authors,  forms  the 
tendinous  sheaths  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mnscles,  and 
is  therefore  bifurcated  at  its  upper  part  That  portion  which  invests  the  psoas 
commences  at  the  tendinous  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  already  described  as  em- 
bracing the  upper  end  of  this  muscle.  The  iliac  portion  arises  fVom  the  ^hole 
extent  of  the  inner  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  circumflex  ilii  artery 
is  situated  in  the  substance  of  this  iliac  portion,  at  its  origin.  The  internal 
margin  of  the  fascia  iliaca  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and 
iower  down  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis :  it  is  arranged  in  arches,  which  give 
passage  to  the  lumbar  vessels  and  to  the  nervous  cords,  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  the  lumbar  plexus  and  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve.  The  centre  of  each  arch  is  opposite  to  the  groove  on  one  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  the  intervals  between  the  arches  corresponding 
with  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  largest  arch  extends  from  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  opposite  to  the  base  of  the 
sacrum.     The  obturator  and  lumbo-sacral  nerves  pass  under  it 

Opposite  the  femoral  arch,  the  fascia  iliaca  adheres  intimately  to  the  outer 
part  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  but  towards  the  median  line  it  separates  from  that 
ligament,  passes  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  forms  the  posterior  half  (<, 
/^.  136.)  of  the  crural  ring. 

Below  the  femoral  arch,  the  fascia  is  prolonged  upon  the  thigh;  on  the  oat- 
side  («')  it  completes  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  accompanies  than 
as  far  as  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  iliac  portion 
(g,fig.  137.)  of  the  femoral  fascia;  on  the  inside,  it  forms  the  posterior  wall 
(«,  fig,  136.)  of  the  canal  for  the  femoral  vessels,  and  forms  the  deep  layer  or 
pubic  portion  (h^fig.  137.)  of  the  femoral  fascia. 

Relations,  It  lies  beneath  the  peritonenm,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  very 
loose  cellular  tissue:  it  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  but  is  not  adherent  to  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  some  equally  delicate  cellular  tissae.  All 
the  nerves  from  the  lumbar  plexus  are  su^acent  to  this  fascia,  excepting  one 
very  small  cord«  which  perforates  it  at  the  side  of  the  sacrumif  and  becomes 
situated  in  the  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue.  The  femotal  vessels  are  sitoated 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  fascia,  and  are  separated  by  it  from  the  crural  serfe, 
which  lies  on  its  outer  side,  and  underneath  it 

Structure,  The  upper  part  of  the  fascia  is  extremely  thin,  but  it  increases 
in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  femoral  arch.  It  is  formed  of  well  marked 
transverse  fasciculi,  intersected  perpendicularly  by  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
parvus,  when  that  muscle  exists.    This  tendon  is  blended  with  the  fietscia,  and 
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is  distingnished  from  it  only  by  the  dijfferent  direction  of  its  fibres ;  it  is  in- 
serted by  spreading  oat  at  the  side  of  the  pelvic  brim  into  a  tendinous  arch 
which  lines  this  bnm,  and  with  which  the  psoas  parvus  and  the  iliac  faacia,  are 
continuous  above,  and  the  pelvic  fascia  below. 

Few  aponeuroses  are  more  deserving  the  attention  of  anatomists  than  this, 
on  account  of  the  practical  consequences  resulting  from  its  arrangement  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  its  tenuity,  it  forms  a  boundary  between  the  sub-perito- 
neal and  8nb*aponeurotic  cellular  tissue,  which  is  very  rarely  passed  by  inflam- 
matory action.  When  inflammation  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  pus,  whether 
It  be  beneath  the  peritoneum,  or  beneath  this  fascia,  descends  towards  the  fe- 
Boral  arch ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  sub-peritoneal,  the  femoral  vessels  lie 
bdiind  the  purulent  collection ;  and  should  it  be  sub-aponeurotic,  the  vessels  will 
be  in  front  of  it.  The  latter  is  especially  the  case  in  abscesses,  following  caries 
of  the  vertebrae. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  apon/euroses  of  the  pelvis  should  be  distinguished  into  the  pelviCf  properly 
so  called,  and  the  perineal :  the  former  constitute  essential  parts  of  the  pelvis, 
and  are  deeply  seated.  The  others  belong  to  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis 
-which  is  caUed  the  perineum.  I  shall  commence  with  the  description  of  the 
latter. 

7%€  Aponeuroses  ofth^  Perineum. 
These  are  two  in  number,  —  one  superficial,  the  other  deep. 

The  Superficial  Perineal  Fascia,* 

Dissection,  Remove  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  very  cautiously,  layer 
by  layer,  commencing  the  dissection  along  the  edges  of  the  pubic  arch. 

This  aponeurosis  (which  is  very  distinct  frx)m  the  fibrous  laminae,  intercept- 
ing spaces  filled  by  fat,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  fascia  superficialis), 
is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  consists  of  well  marked  transverse  fibres.  The 
outer  margin  of  each  half  of  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  descending  ramus 
of  the  OS  pubis  and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium :  its  inner  margin  is 
lost  at  the  raphe,  along  the  median  line :  its  posterior  margin  is  bounded  by 
a  line,  extending  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  anus ;  it  corresponds 
with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  transversus  perinei  muscle,  and  appears  to 
be  reflected  behind  it,  so  as  to  line  the  corresponding  perineal  or  ischio-rectal 

fiM8a.t 
Relations,  It  is  covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  dartos,  to  a  greater  extent 

in  the  median  line  than  on  each  side ;  also  by  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue, 

which  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  by  the  sphincter  ani,  above  which 

it  terminates  in  the  median  line  :  it  covers  the  transversus,  the  buibo-caver- 

noBus,  and  the  ischio-cavemosus  muscles,  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  which  may 

even  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  this  aponeurosis.     It  also  covers  the 

superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves,  which  are  sometimes  lodged  within  its 

substance.    The  existence  of  this  membrane  explains  why,  in  cases  of  per- 

finntion  of  the  nrethra,  the  urine  is  infiltrated  forwards,  and  very  rarely 

backwards. 

The  Deep  Perineal  Aponeurosis, 

Dissection,  Remove  with  great  care  the  ischio-  and  bulbo-cavemosus  and 
the  transversus  perinei  muscles. 

^is  aponeurosis,  which  was  well  described  by  M.  Carcassone  under  the 
name  of  perineal  ligament,  and  called  by  modem  writers  the  middle  perineal 
fiMcia,  appears  to  me  perfectly  distinct  from  the  aponeuroses  of  the  pelvis.    It 

•  If .  Boavler  in  hit  thesis,  and  M.  Blandhi  in  his  Traiti  tT Anatomic  CMrurgieale,  first  de« 
lerfiMd  this  fiuda. 
t  See  note,  p.  406. 
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li  of  thendw 
(dd),  *bixi«  tk 

attadimeiit  of  the  ischio-caTernou  miueleB  lia  patUriar  margat  beacaii 
blended  with  the  paslenor  nurgin  of  the  »uperficui  perineil  fucia,  behind 
tlie  trutSTersi  musclei,  m  frnut  of  the  penneal  fbsste,  of  Thieli  it  tbnns  tbt 
mterior  bo  undary 

Bdatimu.  Ita  lower  Enriice  is  m  relation  with  the  igchio- and  bolbo-caTet' 
Doeiii  mnscles,  and  gives  (iff  in  Ihe  median  line  a  Gbrooe  septnni,  which  puKi 
between  these  miua^  and  aSbrds  them  pointi  of  attaclmient.  It>  nppn  nr- 
face  is  in  relation  with  the  anery  or  aneriea  (ee)  ot  the  bulb,  which  an 
■omelime*  coDtuned  within  ite  nibstanoe :  it  U  aJao  in  contact  with  a  Tttj  rc' 
Burluible  plexus  of  lai^  Teim,  with  which  it  is  verj  chiKlj  aaited,  to  l3at 
when  ditided  they  remain  open :  theia  veina  are  alio  freqnentlj  enclDitd 
within  ita  mbatance.   It  ia  also  in  reUtion  with  the  levator  am. 

There  constantly  exists  another  tmiBlerse  mnsde,  very  distinct  from  Iht 
traniTersns  perinei  generally  described,  which  is  sitoatAd  fhrUieT  bthind. 
This  muscle  (tranaTenns  pennei  alter,  AIL)  is  qiplied  to  the  tower  siifM*  of 
the  perineal  fucis,  and  paaaet  tranawaely  iuwaida  to  the  bolbons  portki 
of  tire  urethra. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  perineum  is  perforated  (at  c)  by  the  posterior  put 
of  the  bulb  of  the  nrethra,  or  rather  brute  point  ofmiioii(c,^.  181.)  beCvMi 
its  bnlbona  and  membranons  portions:  it  g^ves off  prolongatioiunponUteiidac' 
the  bulb,  and  serves  to  anpporttbc  membranoas  portion  of  the  nrtrthnt;  wbtoM 
the  name,  triangular  hganiait  of  lAe  ureAm,  ^ven  to  it  by  CoUea.  It  ii  siM> 
perforated  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pabea  by  a  great  nnmber  of  Tcint,  sod  tijr 


itly  sni^oi  . . 

urethra.  It  has  been  carrecti;  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the  introdsettM  (^ 
the  catheter,  the  point  of  which  strikea  against  it,  howcTsr  ali^ttly  it  may  d»- 
viate  from  the  direcUon  of  the  canoL  The  prostate  gland  la  sitiiated  above  iL 

7T4e  Pelvic  Ajxmevrotei. 

Prom  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  entire  aircnmferanoe  of  the  biiia 

'which,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  covered  and  rendered  smooth  by  « thick  lajn  it 

lln^iiis  tissne,  that  fbrmi  a  limit  to  the  liunbo-iliac  aponenroaU),  a  tendinooi  I*- 


•  [Tbe  irixDgulu  111 


rllguDeTltCA),  per 


ti  comprntor  iDuicle  u>  be  detcrlbed  tierealtu,  sod  laiUf  CDwper'iglsDda  (^f ). 
)e  CiivipjUr  11|[aiDent  U  perfonled  by  Uie  nglria.'v  wvU  ulir  the  ureLhn.] 
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mina  is  given  o^  which  pftstes  into  and  lines  the  pelvis,  and  is  soon  divided  into 
two  distinct  layers:  one  external,  the  lateralpehic  or  obtwreUorfcueia,  which  con- 
tinues to  line  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  covers  the  obturator  intemns  muscle; 
the  other  internal,  or  superior,  whidi  passes  inwards  upon  the  side  of  the  pro- 
state gland,  bladder,  and  rectum  in  the  male,  and  of  the  bladder,  vagina,  and 
rectum  in  Che  female,  in  order  to  form  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  This  is  the 
tuperior  pelvic  aponeurotis,  with  the  description  of  which  we  shall  commence. 

The  Superior  Pelvie  Aponeurosis,  or  JRectO'Vesical  Faeeia. 

Dissection.  This  aponeurosis  must  be  studied  both  from  the  cavity  of  the 
pdvis  and  from  the  perineum.  It  is  exposed  in  the  pelvis  by  removing  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath  that  membrane :  this  should 
be  done  witibout  any  cutting  instrument  To  view  this  &scia  from  the  peri- 
neum, it  is  necessary  to  take  away  the  adipose  tissue  that  occupies  the  perineal 
fbssse,  and  also  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

Hie  superior  pelvic  aponeurosis  forms  a  complete  floor  for  the  pelvis.  An- 
teriorly it  is  remarkable  fbr  its  strength  and  shortness ;  in  fact,  it  does  not 
reach  the  inlet  in  this  situation,  but  arises  on  each  side  fix)m  the  symphysis 
pubis,  presenting  the  appearance  of  bands  or  columns,  which  are  more  or  less 
separated  from  each  other,  and  become  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  whence  the  name  of  anterior  ligament  of  the  bladder,  which  the  older 
anatomists  gave  to  this  part  of  the  aponeurosis.  More  externally  it  forms  a 
strong  arch  (the  sub-pubie  arch),  which  completes  the  posterior  orifice  of  the 
obturator  or  sub-pubic  canal  (t,  fig,  48.).  This  arch  is  not  unfrequently  double, 
and  then  one  of  the  foramina  gives  passage  to  vessels,  and  the  other  to  nerves. 

Still  nufre  externally  it  is  attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  manner  I 
have  already  pointed  out 

Posterior^  it  is  extremely  thin,  passes  in  front  of  the  sciatic  plexus,  and  is 
lost  upon  the  sacrum.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  laminsB,  the 
posterior  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the  sciatic  plexus,  and  the  anterior  in  front 
of  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  to  wMch  it  would  seem  to  furnish  sheaths. 

Rdations,  Its  upper  sui^e  is  concave,  and  connected  with  the  peritoneum 
by  loose  cellular  tissue,  containing  more  or  less  fkt.  Its  lower  surface  is  convex, 
and  covered  b^  the  levator  ani :  it  forms  part  of  the  great  perineal  excavation, 
and  is  in  relation  with  the  pyriformis  and  obturator  intemus  muscles,  with  the 
sacral  plexus,  &;c. 

This  aponeurosis  is  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  openings :  in  the  male 
it  is  pierced  by  the  prostate  (i,fig.  181.)  and  the  bladder  (A),  on  the  sides  of 
which  it  is  prolonged  and  reflected  on  to  the  rectum,  whence  the  name  of  the 
recto-vesitm  aponeurosis,  g^ven  to  it  by  M.  Carcassone.  In  the  female  it  is 
also  perforated  by  the  vagina.  On  each  side  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  it 
is  strengthened  by  two  tendinous  bands,  which  run  from  before  backwards. 
These  are  sometimes  very  strong ;  they  extend  from  the  symphysis  pubis  (6), 
to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  (e),  pass  along  the  bladder  and  the  prostate,  and 
are  reflected  upon  their  sides. 

In  front,  it  has  some  openings  for  the  vesical  and  prostatic  vessels. 

Behind,  it  presents  a  considerable  opening,  which  corresponds  to  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis,  and  gives  passage  to  the  Tumbo-sacral  nerve  and  the  glu- 
teal vessels.  The  extremity  of  the  arch  formed  by  it  corresponds  to  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  sciatic  notch.  It  is  through  this  opening  that  sciatic  hemisB 
protrude. 

'  We  not  uncommonly  find  larger  or  smaller  openings  in  this  fascia,  of  an 
"Oblong  or  ciroular  shape,  leading  into  conical  culs-de-sac,  which  are  filled  with 
tsL  Lastly,  it  is  perforated  behind  by  the  ischiatic  and  internal  pudic  ves- 
mIs.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  passage  of  the  vessels  which 
.are  distributed  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  for  it  seems  to  invest  these  in 
l&brous  sheaths. 
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UteM,  The  superior  pelvic  aponeurosis  forms  the  floor  of.  the  pelvis ;  it  is 
pushed  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mosdes, 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  perin^  hemis,  which  otherwise  would 
be  extremely  conmion :  it  forms  a  boundary  between  the  subperitoneal  and 
the  perineal  cellular  tissue,  and  also  limits  the  progress  of  inflammation  and 
infiltrations.  Infiltration  of  urine  above  the  fctfcia  can  only  be  caiifced  by  rup* 
ture  of  the  bladder  itself  The  prostate  (t,  fig,  181.)  is  almost  entirely  below  the 
&8cia,  and  therefore  in  the  lateral  operation  for  stone,  in  which  this  gland  is 
the  principal  structure  to  be  divided,  inflammation  and  infiltration  of  the  eel- 
lular  tissue  are  extremely  rare.  When  they  do  occur,  the  section  or  laceration 
must  have  been  prolonged  into  the  body  of  the  bladder. 

The  Lateral  Pelvic  Aponeurosis^  or  Fascia  of  the  Obturator  Muscle, 

Dissection.  This  aponeurosis  is  more  advantageously  studied,  at  least  in  its 
most  important  part,  Arom  the  perineum,  than  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis : 
it  is  exposed  on  either  side  by  removing  the  adipose  tissue,  which  fills  up  the 
perineal  fossa.  This  aponeurosis,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  obturator 
ligament,  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator 
foramen  and  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  connection  with  the  superior  pelvic 
aponeurosis,  which  it  soon  leaves,  and  is  applied  to  the  obturator  intemns 
muscle ;  it  then  unites  below  with  the  reflected  portion  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament,  and  is  prolonged  upon  that  portion  of  the  anterior  surfiice  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  which  projects  beyond  the  ligament,  and  also  npon  the 
coccygeus  muscle. 

Betations.  On  the  inner  side  and  above  it  is  only  separated  from  the  supe- 
rior pelvic  aponeurosis  by  the  levator  ani,  which  is  applied  to  that  aponeurosis; 
lower  down«  the  two  aponeuroses  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval,  which 
is  occupied  by  fat :  tlus  interval  forms  the  perineal  fiMsa,  On  the  outside  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  obturator  intemus,  and  lower  down  with  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerves. 

Uses.  It  binds  down  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  and  protects  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  which  are  therefore  rarely  cut  in  operations  in  the 
perineum.    It  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  perineal  fossa. 

The  perineal  fossiB.  Situated  between  the  superior  pelvic  aponeurosis  (which 
is  lined  below  by  the  levator  ani)  and  the  lateral  pelvic  aponeurosis,  there 
is  found  on  each  side  of  the  anus  a  conical  space,  the  base  of  which  is  directed 
downwards,  and  corresponds  to  the  skin :  it  is  formed  behind  by  the  lower 
border  of  the  glutseus  maximus ;  in  front  by  the  transversus  perinei  muscle ; 
on  the  inside  by  the  levator  ani  and  the  superior  pelvic  aponeurosis;  and  on 
the  outside  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.*  Each  of  these  fosssB  is  filled  by 
a  large  quantity  of  fat,  and  traversed  by  fibrous  laminee,  some  of  which  extend 
vertically  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  and  divide  the  contained  adipose  cellnbur 
tissue  into  several  distinct  portions.  When  an  abscess  occurs  in  either  of  these 
fossse,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  inner  sur&ce  of  its 
parietes  to  come  into  opposition :  hence  the  pathology  of  fistulse,  and  the  modes 
of  cure  which  are  adopted. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  Loweb  Extremitt. 

The  aponeuroses  of  the  lower  extremity  comprise,  the  femoral  fascia ;  the 
fascia  of  the  leg ;  the  annular  ligaments,  which  bind  down  the  tendons  of  the 

*  [These  spaces  are  the  ischio-rectal  fossae  of  Velpeau ;  they  are  described  by  him  as  if  Uned 
by  an  aponeurosis  (the  ischlo-rectal)  composed  of  two  lavers,  one  external  or  ischiatic,  cor- 
responding to  the  lateral  pelvic  aponeurosis  of  M.  CruTeilnier,  and  another  internal  m  r«dal, 
which  covers  the  lower  surfoce  of  the  levator  ani  from  the  coo^x  to  the  posterior  border  of  ^ 
transversus  perinei,  and  unites  with  the  other  layer  before,  above,  and  behind^  This  latiier 
layer  is  verv  tliin,  and  continuous  with  the  united  margins  of  the  superficial  perineal  fatchir^ 
the  triangular  ligament,  behind  the  transverse  muscle,  and  is  alluded  to  oy  M .  CniTSflU* 
(p.  403.)  as  a  reflection  of  the  superficial  fiucia.  ] 
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nnuctes  of  the  leg,  as  they  are  passing  apon  the  dorsal  or  plantar  sar£Eu;e  of 
the  foot ;  the  plantar  and  dorscu  fascia  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  the  fibrous 
iheaiha,  -whidi  maintain  the  tendons  in  contact  with  the  phalanges  of  the  toes. 
We  shall  describe  these  in  succession* 

The  Femoral  Aponeurosis^  or  Fascia  Lata. 

After  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  upon  the  aponeuroses  ge- 
nerally, it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  are  so 
numerous,  of  such  great  length,  and  so  loosely  united  together,  and  almost  all  of 
which  are  reflected  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  over  the  knee,  require  to  be  kept 
in  close  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  bones ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the 
femoral  aponeurosisy  consisting  of  a  large  fibrous  sheath,  that  confines  without 
compressmg  the  muscles,  and  the  strength  of  which  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and  their  tendency  to  displacement.  Its  super- 
ficial or  subcutaneous  surface  (g  h^fig,  137.)  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  a 
very  thin  fibrous  layer,  ih.efaacta  superficialis  (not  shown  in^.  137.),  which 
can  be  more  easily  demonstrated  immediately  below  the  femoral  arch,  and 
along  the  saphenous  vein.  Between  the  femoral  aponeurosis  or  fascia  lata  and 
this  superficial  fascia,  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  fibrous  prolongations 
g^ven  off  by  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves 
take  their  course,  and  communicate  with  the  deep  vessels  and  nerves,  either  by 
simple  openings  or  by  fibrous  canals,  of  variable  length.  Under  this  fiisciaalso 
are  situated  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  and  glands  of  the  groin. 

A  great  number  of  the  supeirt&cial  nerves  of  the  thigh  have  special  sheaths, 
-which  are  hollowed  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance  of  this  aponeurosis* 

The  femoral  aponeurosis  is  perforated  with  a  great  number  of  foramina  op- 
posite the  femoral  vessels,  from  Ponpart's  ligament  to  the  entrance  of  the  vena 
japhena  (x)  into  the  femoral  vein  (y).  These  foramina,  which  occupy  a  trian- 
giUar  space,  of  which  the  base  is  above  and  the  apex  below,  are  intended  for 
the  passage  of  a  great  number  of  lymphatic  vessels,  which  pass  through  it  to 
join  the  deep  set.  This  has  been  called  the  sieve-like  portion  of  the  fascia  lata, 
or  ihefcucia  cribriformia  (v):  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  aponeurosis  is 
altogether  wanting  in  this  situation.*  We  not  unfrequently  find  a  lymphatic 
gland  occupying  one  of  the  foramina* 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  openings  is  undoubtedly  that  (t)  for  the 
vena  saphena  interna,  where  that  vessel  enters  the  femoral  vein,  at  'the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  eight  or  ten  lines  below  Ponpart's  ligament  The  margin  of 
this  opening,  which  has  been  improperly  called  the  inferior  or\fice  of  the  crural 
canaij  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  its  lower  half,  on  account  of  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  the  aponeurosis  above  it :  this  is  the  reason  of  the  semilunar 
^rm  of  the  portion  of  the  fascia  over  which  the  vein  passes. 

The  deq}  surface  of  the  fascia  lata  gives  off  a  great  number  of  prolongations, 
which  pass  between  the  muscles,  and  form  their  proper  investments  or  sheaths* 

The  largest  of  these  prolongations  form  two  lateral  septa,  called  the  inter- 
muscular  septa,  which  extend  from  the  fascia  to  the  linea  aspera ;  each  has  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  having  its  base  directed  downwards  and  its  apex  upwards ; 
they  are  extremely  thick,  especially  below. 

TTie  Intermuscular  Septa  of  the  Femoral  Aponeurosis^ 

Of  these  there  are  two,  one  internal  and  the  other  extemat 

The  internal  intermuscular  septum.  This  serves  at  once  as  a  septum,  an  aponeu- 

*  [And  then  the  cribriform  faacia  Is  regarded,  not  as  belonfing  to  the  fescia  iata,  but  as  formed 

a  a  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  situated  beneath  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  adherent  to 
e  borders  of  the  saphenous  openhig  in  the  fascia  lata,  and  perforated  by  those  vessels.  The 
saphenous  opening  is,  according  te  this  view,  not  the  foramen  (»)  through  which  that  vein  passes, 
but  the  aperture  (n)  left  betwe^  the  iliac  (f  >  and  pubic  (A)  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  is 
boonded  externally  by  the  crescentic  mare^  of  the  iiiac  portion,  or  the  falciform  proceu  oC 
Burai  (see  the  left  side  of^J^g.  137.  where  the  crSbrifmrm  fiucia  hat  been  eiitk«V|  t«innN«dL^:\ 
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rosii  of  insertion,  and  a  sheath  for  the  vastna  intenms:  it  extendi  from  the  Ul- 
terior inter-trochanteric  line  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femnr. 

Its  anterior  sor&ce  affords  attachments  to  the  yaatos  intemiis,  throaghoat 
its  whole  extent :  its  posterior  sur&ce  is  in  opposition  with  the  adductors,  and 
is  intimately  united  to  their  aponeuroses.  Its  outer  margin  is  attached  to  the 
linea  aspera :  its  inner  margin  is  very  thick,  and  prominent  below,  where  it  is 
strengthened  by  the  inferior  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  and  may  be  felt 
under  the  skin  like  a  cord.  It  appears  to  become  continnons  below  with  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

It  is  composed  of  yery  strong  verdcal  fksciculi,  passing  somewhat  obfiquely 
downwards  and  inwards.  These  fksciculi  are  bound  together  above  the  inner 
condyle  by  others  passing  transversely,  and  are  crossed  almost  at  right  angles 
by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  adductors. 

Lastly,  the  internal  septum  is  perforated,  near  the  linea  aspera,  by  a  number 
of  orifices  destined  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  fbrming  oommonications 
between  the  anterior  and  the  internal  sheath  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

7%e  external  intermuacular  septttm.  This  serves  as  a  septum,  an  aponeurosis 
of  insertion,  and  as  a  sheath  for  the  vastus  extemus. 

It  extends  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  external  condyle,  above  which 
it  forms  a  projecting  cord :  it  afiords  attachments  to  the  vaatoa  extemus  in 
front,  and  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  behind.  Its  inner  margin  is  attached 
to  the  linea  aspera:  its  outer  margin  fbrms  a  prominent  cord,  especially  below. 

It  consists  of  fibres  directed  vertically,  or  somewhat  obliquely  outwards, 
and  strengthened  by  transverse  fibres  above  the  condyle.  Like  the  internal 
septum  it  is  perforated,  especially  above  and  below :  above,  for  the  passage 
of  the  circumdAex  vessels ;  below,  for  the  passage  of  the  artienlar  yessels  of 
the  knee. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  different  sheaths  fhrnished  by  the  fiemoral  i^ 
neurosis.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  hollowed  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  others,  and  belongs  to  the  femoral  yessels. 

The  Sheath  of  the  Femoral  Vessels. 

The  femoral  artery  (z,  fig,  137.)  and  vein  (y)  are  inclosed  in  a  prismatie 
and  triangular  tendinous  canal,  which  protects  them  in  their  course  amidst  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  portion  of  the  canal  (laid  open  in^S^r.  187.),  included 
between  the  femoral  arch  and  the  point  where  the  vena  saphena  opens  into 
the  femoral  vein,  has  received  the  name  of  the  crural  ccmal,  a  term  to  which 
I  have  always  objected,  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  anatomical  nomencla- 
ture, because  it  establishes  a  false  analogy  between  the  inguinal  canal  and  this 
upper  portion  of  the  shtoth  of  the  femoral  vessels ;  for,  while  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  inguinal  canal,  crural  hernias,  asftrtt 
least  as  my  own  observation  extends,  never  protrude  through  the  saphenous 
opening,  but  escape  immediately  below  the  femoral  arch,  and  lift  up  the  cribri- 
form portion  of  the  fkscia  lata.* 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  formed  above  by 
the  cribriform  portion  of  the  femoral  fascia  (g',fig.  137.),  then  by  the  fascia 
itself,  and  lastly  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius,  in  which 
place  it  is  thin  and  transparent. 

The  internal  wall  is  formed  above  by  the  vfery  strong  layer  covering  the 
pectineus,  below  by  the  weaker  layer  investing  the  adductors. 

«  [The  term  "  crural  ring"  is,  in  this  country,  commonly  limited  to  the  space  (r,/t.  136.). 
situated  internally  to  the  femoral  vein.  By  the  tetm  "  crural  canal,"  ig  generally  aUdmtood 
that  portion  only  of  the  canal  described  by  M.  Gruveilhier  as  the  **  crural  canal,'*  whidi  il 
situated  on  the  ituter  iide  of  the  femoral  yein,  and  is  occupied  by  cellular  tissue,  lyim»bstic 
▼essels,  and  sometimes  by  a  lymphatic  gland.  If  the  term  crural  canal  be  thus  defined,  if  the 
cribriform  fascia  be  regarded  as  a  i»art  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  saphenous  aperture  k 
•the  space  between  the  iliac  and  pubic  portions  of  the  fascia  lata  (see  note,  p.  407.),  the  aoalogT 
between  the  crurid  and  inguinal  canals  will  not  be  so  vary  ronpce.] 
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The  external  waU  consists  of  the  very  strong  sheath  («',  fig.  136. )  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus :  externally  to  this  wall  is  situated  the  crural  nerve,  a  branch  of 
'  which  perforates  the  sheath,  and  joins  the  vessels.    Lower  down,  the  external 
wall  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  vastus  intemus. 

The  Three  Great  Muscular  Sheaths  of  Ihe  Femoral  Aponeurosis, 

By  means  of  the  internal  and  external  inter-muscular  septa,  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  region  of  the  thigh  are  separated  from  those  of  the  posterior  and 
internal  regions;  a  weaker  septum  than  the  preceding  intervenes  between  the 
muscles  of  the  internal  and  posterior  regions.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  femoral 
aponeurosis  presents  three  great  tendinous  sheaths,  —  an  anterior,  an  internal, 
and  a  posterior » 

The  great  posterior  sheath  is  undivided :  it  is  common  to  the  biceps,  the 
-semi-tendinosus  and  the  semi-membranosus. 

The  ^eat  anterior  and  internal  sheaths  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of  se- 
'condary  sheaths,  in  most  cases  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  muscles. 

^Hie  great  anterior  sheath.  The  sartorius  has  a  proper  sheath,  remarkable 
for  its  prismatic  and  triangular  form.  The  rectus  femoris,  or  long  head  of  the 
triceps,  is  separated  from  Sie  two  vasti  by  a  tendinous  layer,  very  thin  below, 
but  strong  above,  and  composed  of  vertical  fibres. 

The  tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  contained  in  the  strongest  sheath  in  the  human 
body,  for  it  is  formed  by  the  fascia  lata  itself.  The  deep  layer  of  this  sheath 
is  much  thinner  than  the  superficial ;  it  commences  at  the  anterior  inferior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  below  the  rectus,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  deep 
.origin  of  the  broad  band  in  which  the  tensor  vagins  femoris  terminates :  it  is 
.composed  of  vertical  fibres,  prolonged  between  the  rectus  and  the  vastus  ex- 
temos.  Lastly,  above  and  on  the  outside,  we  find  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  (s\  fig,  136.),  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  lumbo-iliac  aponeurosis, 
or  fascia  iUaca. 

The  great  internal  sheath  furnishes  a  number  of  tendinous  lameUs,  which 
separate  the  different  muscles  of  this  region.  Thus,  there  is  a  proper  sheath 
for  the  gracilis,  a  common  one  for  the  pectineus  and  the  adductor  longus,  one 
for  the  adductor  brevis,  and  another  for  the  adductor  magnus.  The  sheath  of 
the  obturator  extemus  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  adductor  brevis;  it  com- 
mences by  a  very  strong  fibrous  lamina  or  arch,  which  arises  firom  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  pubes,  and  is  directed  obliquely  outwards  to  the  fibrous  cap- 
sule of  the  hip  joint  This  arch  conceals  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  obturator 
canal,  and  protects  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves. 

Liastly,  tiie  two  vasti,  which  extend  into  all  the  regions  of  the  thigh,  have 
sheaths  formed  by  the  femoral  fascia,  where  they  are  superficial,  and  by  the 
internal  and  external  intermuscular  septa,  and  the  posterior  laminse  of  the  other 
sheaths,  in  their  more  deeply  situated  portions. 

In  the  nudst  of  the  sheaths  of  the  anterior  and  internal  regions,  we  find  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  already  described. 

The  Superior  Circumference  of  the  Femoral  Aponeurosis, 

In  front  the  femoral  aponeurosis  arises  from  the  femoral  arch,  with  which 
it  is  so  perfectly  continuous,  as  to  render  the  arch  tense :  hence  the  plan,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  proposed  by  Scarpa,  of  endeavouring  to  remove  the  con- 
striction in  cases  of  strangulated  crural  hernia,  by  puncturing  the  femoral 
aponeurosis. 

But  the  mode  of  origin  and  continuity  of  this  fascia  with  the  femoral  arch 
is  not  the  same  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides.  On  the  outside  the  Uiac  portion 
of  the  femoral  aponeurosis  (jr,^.  137.)  arises  by  a  single  very  thick  layer; 
more  intenudlv,  in  the  situation  of  thje  femoral  vessels,  it  arises  by  two  layers, 
one  «tp€r/£«a/,  thin  and  perforated  by  fonuuinaCthe  cribriform  portion,  v);  the 
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other  deep,  called  iti  pulnc  portion  (h\  which  is  contionoitt  with  the  ftscia 
iliacft  (M,/kf,  136.),  covers  the  pectineas,  and  sends  off  a  prolon^^ation  between 
that  moBcie  and  the  psoas.  This  deep  layer  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
canal  of  the  femoral. vessels. 

On  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral  aponeurosis  arises  from  the  body 
of  the  OS  pubis,  and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium. 

On  the  outsiiU  and  behind,  it  arises  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  hj  very  dd- 
merous  vertical  fibres,  which  are  strengthened,  especially  behind,  by  other 
horizontal  fibres.  Between  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
crest  of  the  sacrum,  there  is  a  tendinous  arch,  which  is  common  to  the  femo' 
ral  fascia  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  long  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  GIuUeoI  Aponeurosis. 

The  gluteal  aponeurosis  forms  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  femoni 
fascia.  It  covers  the  gluteus  medius,  in  which  situation  it  is  extremely  thick, 
«nd  is  continuous  with  the  broad  band  of  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris.  Havbg 
reached  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  it  is  divided  into  two  layers,^ 
one  superficial  and  very  thin,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  glutsoB 
•maximus,  becomes  thinner  below,  and  continuous  with  the  femoral  fascia;  the 
other  deep  and  thicker,  especially  above  and  behind,  where  it  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  is  blended  with  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment. It  becomes  very  thin  where  it  separates  the  gluteus  maximus  frt>m  the 
deep-seated  muscles.  A  synovial  capsule  intervenes  between  this  fiucia  and 
the  great  trochanter,  and  another  between  it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

It  presents  a  very  remarkable  opening,  caUed  the  gluUtcd  arch,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves.  Lastly,  over  that  portion  of  the  glutsnf 
maximus  which  enters  into  the  formadon  of  the  corresponding  penned  fossa, 
it  acquires  a  great  degree  of  thickness ;  and,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle, 
is  blended  with  the  superficial  layer  of  the  glutseal  fascia. 

The  Inferior  Circumference  of  the  Femoral  Aponeurosis^ 

The  femoral  aponeurosis  terminates  below,  around  the  knee  joint,  where  it 
becomes  continuous,  partly  with  the  foscia  of  the  leg,  and  partly  with  the 
fibrous  structures  covering  this  articulation.  Concerning  the  arrangement  of 
these  fibrous  lamine,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks. 

Behind,  the  femoral  aponeurosis  passes  over  the  popliteal  space,  and  is  cod- 
tinuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

In  front  it  is  prolonged  over  the  patella,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
synovial  bursa ;  it  is  very  thin,  and  is  continued  in  front  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella,  upon  which  it  forms  a  thin  layer  of  transverse  fibres. 

^  On  the  inside  it  is  at  first  blended  with  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius,  and  then 
with  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle ;  it  crosses  the  fibres 
of  that  portion  perpendicularly,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the 
leg. 

Under  this  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  we  find,  on  the  inside  of  the  knee,  another 
very  dense  layer,  formed  by  vertical  tendinous  fibres  derived  from  the  vastus 
intemus,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surfoce  of  the  tibia, 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius.  This  fibrous  layer,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  lower  or  tibial  insertion  of  the  vastus  extemus,  occupies  the  in- 
terval between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  joint  and  the  patella. 
Its  vertical  fibres  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  extending  from  the 
internal  tuberosity  of  the  femur  to  the  corresponding  marg^  of  the  patella. 

Lastly,  under  this  we  find  another  very  thin  layer,  belonging  to  the  synovial 
capsule 

On  the  outside  the  femoral  aponeurosis  is  blended  with  the  broad  band  of 
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the  tensor  TaginaB  femoriB,  from  which  it  can  be  distingoished  only  by  the 
horizontal  direction  of  its  fibres. 

Beneath  this  Tery  thick  layer  we  find  a  thin  one,  composed  of  fibres  stretch* 
in^  from  the  extenud  tuberosity  of  the  femur  to  the  patella;  and,  lastly,  another 
thm  layer  belonging  to  the  synovial  membrane. 

Structure  of  the  Femoral  Aponeurosis. 

It  is  thin  behind  and  on  the  inside,  thicker  in  front,  and  extremely  thick  on 
the  outside  of  the  thigh,  where  inde^  it  may  be  said  to  exceed  all  other  fibrous 
membranes  in  thickness  and  in  strength.  This  thickened  portion  is  bounded 
in  front  by  a  line  extending  vertically  downwards  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  Its  limits  behind  are  no  less  distinctly  defined ; 
hence  the  name  given  to  it  of  ^  broad  band  (Jaacia  lata). 

This  great  density  is  owing  to  some  very  strong  vertical  fibres,  arising  from 
the  frx>nt  of  the  crest  of  the  iHum.  It  is  connected  with  the  great  force  and 
tendency  to  displacement  of  the  vastus  extemus. 

We  may  add,  that  the  femoral  aponeurosis  is  composed  of  horizontal  fibres, 
sometimes  regularly  parallel,  as  in  its  thinnest  portions,  and  sometimes  inter- 
secting each  other.  These  horizontal  fibres  are  even  seen  opposite  the  broad 
band  on  the  outer  side,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  their  direction. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  preparation  of  this  aponeurosis  m  the  museum  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine :  similar  preparations  should  be  made  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtun  a  good  idea  of  the  tendinous  sheaths  and  the  shape  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  It  is  to  be  made  by  removing  all  the  muscles  from  their 
sheaths  by  means  of  longitudinal  incisions,  and  substitutmgfor  them  a  quantity 
of  tow,  which  must  be  taken  out  when  the  aponeuroses  are  completely  dried. 
The  form  of  the  sheaths  exactly  represents  that  of  the  corresponding  muscles. 
A  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  these  sheaths  may  also  be  obtained  by  cutting 
across  each  sheath  and  the  muscle  which  it  contains,  in  a  fresh  subject.  The 
circumference  of  the  section  of  the  portion  of  the  sheath  that  becomes  visible 
after  the  retraction  of  the  muscle,  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  figure  of 
the  different  sheaths,  which  are  all  angular  and  polyhedral  like  the  muscles, 
but  never  rounded :  during  health  they  are  completely  filled  by  the  muscles, 
which  in  emaciated  persons,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  occupy  more  than  a  half^ 
a  third,  or  a  sixth,  of  the  area  of  their  sheaths. 

Such  is  the  femoral  fascia.  Its  tensor  muscles  consist  of  the  tensor  va^^SB 
femoris  and  the  gluteus  maximus,  the  tendon  of  which  is  received  between 
two  layers  of  this  fascia. 

Aponeuroses  of  the  Leo  and  Foot. 
Aponeurosis  of  the  Leg, 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  forms  a  strong  general  investment  for  the  whole 
leg,  excepting  the  internal  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  is  covered  by  it  only  at 
its  lower  part,  a  little  above  the  malleolL 

Its  external  surface  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  the  superficial  vessels  and 
nerves,  several  of  which  perforate  it,  either  directly,  or  after  having  run  for  a 
short  distance  in  its  substance.  The  external  saphenous  vein  and  nerve  re- 
ceive frt>m  it  a  complete  sheath. 

Its  internal  surface  covers  all  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  does  not  adhere 
to  them  excepting  above  and  in  front,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  extensor  communis  digitorum.  From  the  internal  surface 
there  proceeds  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  two  principal  tendinous  septa,  one 
situated  between  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  tibial  region  and  the  peronei, 
the  otiier  between  the  peronei  and  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  region  of  the 
leg.  There  are  therefore  three  principal  sheaths  in  the  leg, — an  anterior,  an 
internal,  and  li  posterior.    The  latter  is  subdivided  into  two  other  sheaths  by  a 
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very  strong  tranftrerse  lamina,  becoming  itill  stronger  below,  which  separates 
the  muscles  of  the  deep  posterior  layer  and  the  posterior  tibial  and  penmcii 
vessels  and  nenres  ftx>m  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles,  or  the  trioepa  soralis. 
Lastly,  some  tendinous  laminsB,  more  or  less  complete,  are  interpoaed  between 
the  different  mosdes  of  each  region.  Thus  a  tendinous  layer  separates  tlie 
tibialis  anticus,  at  first  from  the  extensor  commonis  digitomm,  and  then  firom 
the  extensor  proprius  pollids :  this  la3rer  disappears  in  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
Another  very  strong  tendinous  lamina  separates  tiie  tibialis  poeticos  from  tk 
flexor  longns  digitomm  on  the  one  hand,  and  firom  the  flexor  longns  pollicis 
on  the  other. 

Superior  circumference.  If  we  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  «po- 
neurosis  of  the  leg  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  thigh,  we  shall  find 
that,  posteriorly,  the  femoral  fascia  is  prolonged  directly  upon  the  leg,  in 
order  to  form  the  posterior  part  of  its  aponeurosis,  which  in  this  situation  also 
receives  an  expansion  from  the  tendons  of  the  biceps,  sartorius,  gracilis,  and 
semi-tendinosiis,  and  from  the  broad  band  of  the  fiwoa  of  the  thigh.  Antaioihi 
the  fascia  of  the  leg  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  thi^  over  the  patella,  and 
appears  also  to  arise  directly  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  firom  me  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  gives  off  an  aponeurotic  expansion  badrwards. 

By  its  lower  circumference  this  &scia  is  continuous  with  the  annular  liga- 
ments of  the  ankle,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

Structure,  On  examining  the  direction  it  the  fibres  and  the  thickness  of 
the  fascia  of  the  leg,  it  is  found  that  it  is  much  thicker  in  fh>nt  than  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  still  more  so  than  behind ;  that,  in  the  first  situation, 
in  the  upper  three  fourths  of  its  extent,  it  is  composed  of  obliquely  interiaced 
fibres,  some  of  which  descend  fit>m  the  spine  of  the  Ubia,  and  others  firom  the 
anterior  angular  surface  of  the  fibula ;  and  that  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
anterior  region  of  the  leg,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  posterior  region, 
it  is  composed  of  circular  fibres. 

At  the  point  where  the  muscles  of  the  leg  become  tendinous,  and  are  re- 
flected over  the  ankle,  they  require  very  strong  sheaths  to  keep  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  joint ;  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  therefore,  forms  opposite  this  part  the 
anterior,  internal^  and  external,  annular  ligaments. 

The  Annular  Ligaments  of  the  Tarsus, 

The  annular  ligaments  of  the  tarsus  are  three  in  number, — an  cmUrior  or 
dorsal,  an  interned,  and  an  external. 

The  dorsal  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  is 
thicker  at  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  and  binds  down  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  muscles  in  that  region.  But  there  is  in  addition  to 
this  a  dorsal  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus  (see  fig,  128.),  which  arises,  by  a 
narrow  but  thick  extremity  in  front  of  the  astragalo-calcanean  fossa,  becomes 
broader  as  it  extends  inwards,  and  is  divided  into  two  bands.  The  superior 
band  passes  upwards  and  inwards  above  the  internal  malleolus,  and  is  split 
into  two  layers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  two  complete  sheaths,— one  internal, 
for  the  Ubialis  anticus ;  the  other  external,  for  the  extensor  longns  digitoram 
and  the  peroneus  tertius.  Between  these  two  complete  sheaths,  which  are 
separated  fi*om  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  joint  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue, 
we  find  an  mcomplete  sheath  (for  the  annular  ligament  is  not  spUt  mto  two 
layers  m  this  situation),  intended  for  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis  and  the 
antenor  Ubial  vessels  and  nerves:  the  internal  sheath  is  the  higher,  and 
situated  opposite  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia ;  the  external  sheath  is  lower, 
and  corresponds  to  the  ankle  joint.  The  inferior  band,  or  the  lower  Uftucation 
ot  the  annular  ligament,  passes  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  front  of  the 
tarsus,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  internal  plantar  aponeurosis.  This 
Aower  band  forms  a  second  annular  ligament,  which  fomifihes  ^  each  of  the 
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three  preocdbig  miueles,  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  a  lest  powerfbl  sheath 
than  that  afforded  by  the  upper  band ;  it  keeps  the  tendons  closely  applied  to 
the  bones. 

•  The  external  and  internal  amtuUur  ligamenU  of  the  tarsus  are  two  fibrous  bands 
continoous  with  the  fiiscia  of  the  leg  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  plantar  apo* 
neurosis  on  the  other. 

The  internal  anmykar  ligament  arises  from  the  borders  and  summit  of  the 
internal  mallecdns,  and  proceeds  in  a  radiating  manner  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
oe  calcis,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  plantar  i^neurosis.  Beneath 
this  sheath,  which  is  thicker  below  than  above,  and  closes  in  the  concavity  on 
the  inner  surfeuse  of  the  os  calcis,  proceed  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerves^  and  also  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  digito^ 
nun,  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  For  these  several  parts  there  are  four  very 
distinct  sheaths :  the  most  superficial  is  that  for  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  t 
two  sheaths,  placed  one  over  the  other  (see  fig,  130.),  and  behind  the  internal 
malleolus,  belong,  the  anterior  to  the  tibialis  posticus  (n),  and  the  posterior 
or  more  siqierficial  to  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.(o)  These  two  sheaths  soon 
separate  as  the  two  tendons  diverge  from  each  other  towards  their  insertions  t 
as  the  sheath  of  the  tibialis  posticus  is  continued  as  fkr  as  the  insertion  of  that 
muscle,  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  accompanies  it  to  where  ii 
gets  beneath  (t. «.  deeper  from  the  surface  than)  the  plantar  fascia.  The 
sheath  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  (/>)  is  lower  than  the  preceding,  and  ex-* 
tends  obliquely  along  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  to  be  covered  by  the  internal 
plantar  fiEiscia. 

The  external  anmdar  ligament  formB  a  common  sheath  for  the  two  peronei« 
longus  et  brevis :  it  extends  from  the  border  of  the  external  malleolus  to  the  os 
calcis,  and  is  completed  on  the  inside  by  the  external  lateral  ligaments.  It  is 
at  first  single,  'but  soon  becomes  subdivided  into  two  other  sheaths,  one  of 
which  is  destined  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  and  the  other  for  that 
of  the  peroneus  longus. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  Foot, 
These  are  divided  into  the  dorsal  and  plantar. 

The  Dorsal  Aponeuroses  of  the  Foot 

These  comprise  the  dorsal  aponeurosis  properly  so  called,  the  pedal  apo- 
neurosis  (Taponeurose  p&iieuse),  and  the  dorsal  interosseous  aponeuroses. 

Dorsal  aponeurosis  of  the  foot.  While  the  upper  margin  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment is  blended  with  Uie  fiacis^  of  the  leg,  which  appears  to  be  inserted  upox^ 
it,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  same  ligament  becomes  continuous  with  the 
dorsal  aponeurosis  of  the  foot  This  dorsal  aponeurosis  is  a  thin  layer,  which 
forms  a  general  sheath  for  all  the  tendons  situated  upon  the  dorsum .  of  the 
Ibot :  it  gradually  disappears  in  front,  opposite  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  and  is  attached  at  the  sides  to  the  borders  of  the  foot,  be- 
coming continuous  with  the  plantar  feucia.  These  tendons  again  are  separated 
from  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  by  another  and  still  thinner  layer,  which 
invests  that  muscle :  this  is  the  pedal  aponeurosis :  lastly,  upon  the  same  sur-! 
Amo  of  the  ibot -we  find  the  four  dorsal  interosseous  aponeuroses^  vie.  one  for  each* 
interosseons  space. 

The  Piantar  Aponeuroses, 

,  The  plantar  aponeuroses  or  fasciss  are  three  in  number, — one  middle,  the 
other  two  laterat. 

I  The  middle  plantar  aponeurosis  is  very,  strong,  is  attached  to  the  inner  of  the^ 
posterior  tubercles  of  the  calcaneum,  becomes  suddenly  contracted,  and  after- 
wards gradually  expands  without  diminishing  perceptibly  in  thickness.  Op- 
posite ^e  anterior  extremities  of  the  metataitud  bones,  it  divides  into  four 
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bands,  which  are  themselves  biftircated  almost  immediately,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  four  outer  toes.  Becoming  moulded  on  the  sides  of 
these  tendons,  they  furnish  those  of  each  toe  with  an  almost  complete  sheath, 
which  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  lateral  borders  of  the  anterior  glenoid  liga- 
ment of  the  corresponding  metatarso-phalangal  articulation,  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous  with  the  tendinous  sheath  of  the  corresponding  toe.  These  four  sheaths 
are  separated  by  three  arched  openings,  through  which  proceed  the  lumbricales 
and  interosseous  muscles  and  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  There  is  a 
perfect  analogy  between  the  middle  plantar  and  the  middle  palmar  aponeu* 
rosis ;  but  the  former  is  by  far  the  stronger.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  a  tme 
ligament  for  the  foot,  offers  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  forced  extension  of 
the  phalanges  upon  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus,  and  supports  the  antero-pos* 
terior  arch  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  I  have  known  exceedingly  violent  pain  to 
be  produced  by  distension,  and  probably  laceration  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  this 
aponeurosis.  The  margins  of  the  middle  plantar  aponeurosis  are  curved  upwards, 
■o  as  to  embrace  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  on  each  side ;  they  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  external  and  internal  plantar  aponeuroses,  and  form  septa 
between  the  muscles  of  the  middle  and  those  of  the  external  and  intenial 
plantar  regions :  in  front  these  septa  are  complete,  but  only  partial  behind. 
The  upper  surfitce  of  this  taacia,  gives  attachment,  posteriorly,  to  the  short 
flexor  of  the  toes:  the  proper  tendinous  expansion  of  this  muscle  appears  to  be 
given  off  from  the  upper  surfebce  of  the  plimtar  aponeurosis. 

Some  transverse  fibres  strengthen  this  fascia  in  front,  and  I  shall  also  notice 
some  other  transverse  fibres,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  preceding,  which  form 
a  true  transverse  ligament  for  the  four  outer  toes :  it  is  situated  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
opposing  their  dislocation. 

The  external  and  internal  plantar  aponeuroses.  The  external  plantar  ap(h 
neurosis,  very  thick  behind  and  thin  in  front,  gives  attachment  by  its  upper 
surface  to  the  abductor  muscle  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  bifurcated  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  external  division  of  this  bifur- 
cation is  very  strong,  is  inserted  into  the  enlarged  posterior  extremity  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  medium  of  connec- 
tion between  that  bone  and  the  cuboid.  The  internal  plantar  aponeurosis  is 
thin  in  comparison  with  the  external ;  it  commences  behind  by  an  arch,  ex- 
tending from  the  inner  malleolus  to  the  os  calcis ;  its  inner  margin  is  attached 
to  the  corresponding  border  of  the  tarsus,  and  is  continuous  with  the  dorsal 
annular  ligament  and  with  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  foot ;  its  outer  mar^  \a 
blended  with  the  middle  plantar  fascia,  or  rather  is  refiected  upwards,  to  com- 
plete the  sheath  for  the  internal  muscles  of  the  foot. 

These  three  plantar  fascis  just  described  form  three  sheaths,  which  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  anterior  five  sixths,  but  communicate  with  each  other 
behind. 

The  internal  plantar  sheath  includes  the  abductor  and  the  short  flexor* 
of  the  great  toe,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue ;  it  also  contains  the  internal  plantar  artery  and  nerves. 

The  external  plantar  sheath  includes  the  abductor  and  the  fiexor  of  the 
little  toe,  which  are  also  separated  by  a  tendinous  layer.  Lastly,  the  midSe 
plantar  sheath  includes  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  the  flexor  accessorius,  the  lumbricales,  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  oblique  adductor  f ,  the  transversus  pedis,  and  the 
external  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  The  sheath  of  the  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum is  completed  above  by  an  aponeurotic  layer,  which  separates  it  from  the 
tendons  of  the  long  flexor  and  from  the  accessorius.  A  proper  sheath  exists  for 
the  oblique  adductor  f ,  and  a  subdivision  of  the  same  sheatii  for  the  tranaverse 

*  [I.e.  The  inner  half  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  of  anatomists  generally  J 
t  L  Including  the  outer  portion  of  the  flexor  brevU  pollicis  of  most  vuitoiiusts.1 
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'addiiotor.  It  is  formed  above  by  the  interosseous  aponeuroses,  and  b^low  by  a 
thin  layer  attached  to  the  circmnference  of  the  deep  hollow  in  which  the  ad- 
doctors  are  lodged.  Lastly,  the  inferior  interosseous  aponeurosis  is  renmrkable 
for  its  thickness,  and  for  the  septa  which  it  gives  off  between  the  interosseous 
muscles. 

The  sheaths  into  which  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  are  received  opposite 
the  phalanges,  resemble  so  exactly  those  of  the  fingers,  that  I  shall  not  an« 
ticipate  what  will  be  said  hereafter  regarding  the  latter.  We  find  the  same 
system  of  synovial  membranes,  and  the  same  loose,  membranous,  and  exten- 
sible cellulfur  tissue  for  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  as  for  those  of  the  fingers. 
In  all  sheaths  that  are  partly  osseous  and  partly  tendinous,  we  find  a  synovial 
membrane  * ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  loose  eel* 
lular  tissue  in  situations  where  a  tendon  or  muscle  glides  in  the  interior  of  it 
confining  aponeurosis. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  Upper  Extremitt. 

These  comprise  the  aponeuroses  of  the  shoulder ;  the  brachial  aponeurods ; 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  fore-arm ;  the  dorsal  and  anterior  annular  Ugamentf  of 
the  carpus ;  the  pahnar  aponeurosis ;  and,  lastly,  the  sheaths  for  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  Shoulder. 

These  are  the  suprn-spinouSf  the  infra'spinous,  the  sub-scapular,  and  the  de!" 
Und  aponeuroses. 

The  supraspinous  aponeurosis  is  a  thick  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  attached  to 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  converting  it  into 
a  sort  of  osteo-fibrous  case,  that  serves  as  a  sheath  for  the  supra-spinatus 
muscle,  to  which  it  also  affords  several  points  of  attachment  This  tendinous 
layer  is  gradually  lost,  externally,  under  the  acromio-coracoid  arch. 

The  infra'Spinous  aponeurosis  is  an  equally  dense  and  strong  fibrous  lamina, 
attached  to  the  entire  margin  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  and  completing  the 
.osteo-fibrous  sheath  of  the  infra-spinatus  muscle:  it  is  continuous  on  the  out- 
side with  the  brachial  fascia,  and  gives  off.  from  its  anterior  surface  a  thick 
Iseptum  intervening  between  the  scapular  attachments  of  the  teres  migor  and 
those  of  the  teres  minor,  and  also  some  thinner  septa  interposed  between  the 
teres  minor  and  the  infra-spinatus,  and  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
infra-spinatus  muscle  itselt 

The  deltoid  aponeurosis.  The  infra-spinous  aponeurosis  having  reached  the 
posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  splits  into  two  layers :  of  these,  the 
superficial  layer  invests  the  deltoid,  and  terminates  in  the  brachial  aponeurosis; 
the  deep  layer  continues  to  cover  the  tendon  of  the  infra-spinatus,  and  becomes 
attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  Some  very  loose  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  even  a  synovial  bursa,  separates  this  aponeurosis  from  the  head 
x>f  the  humerus,  and  the  tendons  inserted  around  it 

The  sub'scapular  aponeurosis  is  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  completes  the 
sheath  of  the  sub-scapularis,  and  gives  the  muscle  some  points  of  attachment 
It  is  fixed  to  the  entire  margin  of  the  sub-scapular  fossa. 

The  JBrachial  Aponeurosis, 

The  brachial  oponeurosw  commences  above  at  the  clavicle,  the  acromion,  and 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  is  continuous  with  the  infra-spinous  aponeurosis : 
on  the  inner  side  it  arises  from  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
latissimus  dorsi ;  and,  in  the  interval  between  them,  from  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  axilla:  it  envelops  the  arm  as  far  down  as  the  elbow,  where  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  attached  to  the  different  bony  pro- 
jections presented  by  the  surface  of  that  joint.    Its  superficial  surface  is  separ- 

«  See  note  on  ApoNEUROLooy,  p.389. 
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ated  from  the  skin  by  yeaseU  and  nerves,  to  which  it  fbmishes  sheaths  of 
greater  or  less  extent  We  may  admit  the  existence  of  a  superficial  &8cia 
between  the  vessels  and  the  skin. 

Its  deep  ewrface  presents  various  septa  dividing  its  interior  into  a  certain 
number  of  thin  sheaths  for  the  several  muscles.  It  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  circular  fibres,  some  df  which  have  a  somewhat  spiral  direction :  these 
fibres  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  others  passing  vertically  downwardi 
to  the  fascia  of  the  fore*arm. 

The  brachial  aponeurosis  is  so  loose  as  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the 
muscles  contained  within  it,  yet  sufficiently  tense  to  prevent  their  displacement 

It  is  slightly  thickened  on  either  side,  along  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of 
the  humerus,  and  gives  off  in  those  situations  two  very  strong  intermuscular 
aepta, — one  external,  the  other  intemaL  These  septa  are  in  every  respect  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  femoral  fascia,  and  divide  tiie  brachial  sheath  into  two 
great  compartments, — an  anterior,  containing  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  arm,  vis.  the  biceps,  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  coraco-brachialis,  also 
the  upper  or  brachial  portion  of  the  supinator  longus,  and  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  ;  the  posterior  compartment  belongs  to  the  triceps. 

The  external  iutenmuctdar  septum  arises  froai  the  anterior  border  of  the  bi- 
cipital groove,  by  a  narrow  and  very  thick  extremity,  blended  with  the  poste- 
rior margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  deltoid :  it  reaches  the  outer  border  of  the 
humerus,  expands  and  becomes  somewhat  thinner,  and  separates  the  anterior 
from  the  posterior  muscles,  more  especially  the  triceps  from  the  brachialis  an- 
ticus, affording  atttachments  to  them  both.  It  is  perforated  very  obliquely  by 
the  musculo-spiral  or  radial  nerve,  and  the  superior  profunda  artery,  which  at 
first  lie  behind,  but  are  afterwards  in  fVont  of  it  The  sheath  of  this  nerve  and 
artery  establish  a  free  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  com- 
partments already  alluded  to. 

The  internal  intemuucvlar  sqptum,  broader  and  thicker  than  the  preceding, 
but  like  it  of  a  triangular  form,  arises  from  the  posterior  border  of  thebicipi^ 
groove,  below  the  teres  major,  is  continuous  with  the  tendon  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  crossing  it  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  becoming  partially  united  to 
and  blended  with  it,  proceeds  sdong  and  adheres  closely  to  the  inner  border  of 
the  humerus,  and  terminates  at  the  inner  condyle  or  epitrochlea  of  that  bone. 
Both  of  these  septa  are  formed  by  bands  and  fibres  given  off  in  succession 
from  the  corresponding  borders  of  the  humerus,  and  Uiey  both  afford  attach- 
ments to  the  brachialis  anticus  in  front,  and  to  the  triceps  behind.  The  ulnar 
nerve  is  anterior  to  the  internal  septum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ann,  but  perfor- 
ates it,  and  remains  in  contact  with  its  posterior  siurface,  passing  between  the 
attachments  of  the  triceps. 

From  these  two  great  sheaths  the  proper  sheaths  of  the  muscles  proceed. 
First,  the  deltoid  has  its  proper  sheath :  another  thin  aponeurotic  layer,  gra- 
dually becoming  thicker  fh)m  above  downwards,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
vertical  fibres,  and  forming  one  of  the  origins  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  fore-arm, 
separates  the  biceps  from  the  brachialis  anticus  :  again,  the  brachial  vessels 
and  the  median  nerve  have  a  special  sheath,  which  also  receives  at  its  upper 
part  the  basilic  vein,  and  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves ;  this  is  the 
brachial  canal,  the  counterpart  of  the  femoral  canal;  it  establishes  a  commoni'- 
cation  between  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  axilla,  and  .that  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  :  lastly,  a  tendinoos  layer  separates  the  upper  half  of  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  froni  the  other  portions  of  that  muscle :  the  sheath  of  the  ooraco- 
brachialis  is  ^ven  off  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps. 

We  must  consider  as  dependences  of  the  common  brachial  investment,  the 
several  sheaths  famished  by  it  to  the  cephalic,  basilic,  and  median  veins,  to 
the  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  to  the  superficial  ramifica- 
tions of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  When  an  artery  or  a  vein  previously 
situated  under  an  aponeurosis  becomes  subcutaneous,  the  perforation  in  the 
aponeurosis  is  almost  always  of  an  arched  form. 

The  brachial  aponeurosis  has  no  muscle  analogous  to  the  tensor  vaginse 
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femoris ;  the  pectoraiis  major,  and  the  latissimns  dorsi,  are  sufficient  to  effect 
its  tension. 

The  Aponeurosis  of  the  Fobe-arm  akd  Hand. 
TJie  Aponeurosis  of  the  ^ore-arm* 

Dissection,  Make  a  circular  incision  through  the  skin,  immediately  above 
the  elbow,  and  from  this  let  two  veitical  incisions  be  carried  downwards  to  the 
wrist,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind ;  let  the  incisions  extend  through  to 
the  fascia  without  dividing  it :  then  cautiously  remove  the  skin,  being  careful 
to  take  with  it  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue ;  the  superficial  veins  and 
nerves  may  be  preserved.  The  external  surface  of  the  fascia  may  be  studied 
first,  and  its  several  sheaths  afterwards  opened  in  succession. 

The  aponeurosis  or  fascia  of  the  fore-curm  forms  a  general  sheath,  entirely 
sorrrounding  or  embracing  that  portion  of  the  upper  extremity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna.  It  is  semi-transparent,  and  hence  can  be 
seen  to  be  traversed  by  white  lines,  generally  vertical  in  their  direction,  which 
indicate  a  corresponding  number  of  thickenings  of  the  sheath,  and  intermus- 
cnlar  septa  given  off  from  them. 

It  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  the  superficial  veins  and  nerves ;  by  its 
upper  part  it  gives  numerous  attachments  to  the  subjacent  muscles,  and  this 
renders  the  dissection  very  difficult  By  making  a  vertical  incision,  however, 
along  the  separate  sheath  which  it  furnishes  to  each  of  the  muscles,  and  then 
carefnlly  removing  the  latter,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numerous 
angular  compartments  into  which  the  common  cavity  of  the  fascia  is  sub- 
divided. In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fascia,  like  all  other 
investing  aponeuroses,  is  composed  of  proper  and  superadded  fibres;  that 
the  proper  fibres  are  nearly  or  quite  circular,  are  more  or  less  oblique,  and 
more  or  less  interlaced,  but  the  superadded  fibres  are  vertical.  It  will  be 
found  that  it  is  twice  as  thick  upon  the  dorsal  as  upon  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  fore-arm ;  that  its  thickness  and  its  strength  increase  from  above  down- 
wards ;  and  that  it  is  strengthened  by  a  great  number  of  superadded  fasciculi, 
consisting  of  aponeurotic  expansions  from  the  tendons  of  the  adjacent  muscles. 
Thus  the  brachialis  anticus  on  the  outside,  the  biceps  on  the  inside  and  in  front, 
and  the  triceps  behind,  give  off  tendinous  expansions  to  this  aponeurosis :  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is,  without  doubt,  that  given  off  from  the  biceps, 
which  muscle  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  tensor  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  fascia.  This  expansion  constitutes,  in  fact,  one  of  the  terminations  of  the 
biceps,  with  the  external  fasciculi  of  which  it  is  continuous,  and  moreover 
arises  from  the  outer  edge  and  the  anterior  surface  of  its  tendon.  This  expan- 
sion, so  important  in  consequence  of  its  relations  with  the  brachial  artery,  passes 
obliquely  inwards  and  downwards,  and,  as  it  expands,  intersects  at  right  angles 
the  vertical  fasciculi  proceeding  firom  the  epitrochlea  and  epicondyle  of  the 
humerus.  These  last  mentioned  fasciculi  also  appear  to  me  to  be  supplemen- 
tary ;  they  are  continuous  with  the  common  tendons  of  origin  of  the  external 
and  internal  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  constitute  the  anterior  walls  of  those 
two  multilocular  pyramids,  of  which  one  is  on  the  inner,  the  other  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  fore-arm,  or  of  that  series  of  trumpet-shaped  cavities  (comets), 
as  M.  Gerdy  calls  them,  f^om  each  of  which  the  muscles  of  these  regions  take 
their  origin.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  thick  tendinous  band,  which 
arises  from  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  divides 
into  two  layers  to  give  origin  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  by  its  internal 
or  deep  surS&ce  affDrds  attachment  to  the  flexor  sublimis. 

In  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  there  are  numerous  foramina  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  and  nerves,  but  I  shall  direct  attention  to  one  very  large  orifice 
existing  in  front,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  bounded  on  the  inside  by  the 
outer  margin  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  biceps.  This  opening  esta- 
blishes a  free  communication  between  the  subcutaneous  and  the  sub-aponeu- 
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rotic  cellular  tissue  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  leads  into  a  sort  of  Ibssa, 
in  which  are  found  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  brachial  artery,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  radial  artery,  and  the  median  nerve.  This  fossa  is  lined  by 
aponeurotic  lamins  ;  on  the  outside  by  the  layer  which  coTers  the  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  supinator  longus,  the  radial  extensors,  and  the  flexor  sublimis ;  on  the 
inside  by  the  layer  which  completes  the  sheath  of  the  pronator  teres :  it  com- 
municates above  with  the  canal  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  below  with  the 
canals  through  which  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries  and  the  median 
nerve  proceed  downwards  to  the  fore-arm. 

From  the  internal  surface  of  this  fEwcia  a  number  of  laminae  are  ^yen  of^ 
to  form  the  following  muscular  sheaths :  — 

In  the  anterior  region  of  the  fore-arm  a  transverse  septum,  thicker  below 
than  above,  divides  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  from  the  middle  layer, 
consisting  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  and  also  from  the  deep  layer,  composed  of 
the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  Other  septa, 
passing  from  before  backwards,  divide  the  muscles  <^  the  superficial  layer  firom 
each  other.  Lower  down  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  pahnarii 
longus,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  frx>m  each  other,  are  situated  in  front  of 
the  remainder  of  the  fieiscia;  and  this  has  led  to  the  statement  of  some  anatomists, 
that  the  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  tendons  of  these  muscles,  especially  by 
that  of  the  palmaris  longus.  The  radial  artery  has  a  special  sheath  throughoat 
its  whole  extent,  the  uloar  artery  and  nerve  have  a  proper  sheath  only  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  fore-arm. 

In  the  posterior  region  of  the  fore-arm,  the  fascia  is  much  stronger  than  in 
the  anterior.  A  transverse  layer  separates  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  from 
those  of  the  deep  layer ;  and  septa,  passing  from  behind  forwards,  subdivide 
these  common  sheaths  into  several  smaller  ones,  corresponding  in  number  to 
that  of  the  muscles.  Thus  we  find  a  sheath  for  the  extensor  communis  digi* 
tonmi,  a  second  for  the  extensor  digiti  minimi,  a  third  for  the  extensor  carjH 
ulnaris,  and  a  fourth  for  the  anconeus.  The  supinator  longus  and  the  two  radial 
extensors  of  the  wrist  appear  to  be  in  the  same  sheath :  but  a  more  or  less 
distinct  membrane  surrounds  the  first  of  these  muscles :  the  supinator  brevis 
has  also  a  proper  sheath.  We  find  a  common  sheath  for  the  extensor  longns 
pollicis  and  the  extensor  proprius  indicis.  The  abductor  longus  and  tiie 
extensor  brevis  pollicis,  which,  properly  speaking,  constitute  but  one  muscle, 
have  also  a  common  sheath  accompanying  them  as  far  as  the  dorsal  annular 
ligament  of  the  wrist. 

TTie  Dorsal  Annular  Ligament  of  the  Wristf  and  the  Dorsal 

Aponeurosis  of  the  Metacarpus. 

The  dorsal  annvlar  ligament  of  the  vmrist  (r,fig.  121.)  may  be  considered  as 
a  dependence  of  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  which  in  this  situation  is  strength- 
ened by  a  great  number  of  fibres.  It  is  a  band  of  six  or  eight  lines  in  width, 
passing  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards  over  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
hand,  perforated  by  a  number  of  openings  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  only  by  its  somewhat  greater  thick- 
ness and  by  the  parallel  arrangement  of  its  fascicidi.  It  arises  internally  from 
the  pisiform  bone  and  the  palmar  fascia,  passes  first  over  the  ulnar  side,  and 
then  the  posterior  surface  of  the  carpus,  is  interrupted  by  the  outer  margin  of 
the  groove  for  the  two  radial  extensor  muscles,  takes  a  fresh  origin  from  that 
margin,  covers  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist,  and  is  inserted  partly  into  the 
radius,  and  partly  into  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm.  From  the  anterior  snrfiice 
of  this  thick  fibrous  band  arise  several  small  prolongations,  which  are  inter- 
posed between  the  numerous  tendons  passing  over  the  dorsal  and  radial  aspects 
of  the  carpus,  and  convert  the  grooves  upon  the  lower  extremities  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  into  canals.  Thus  proceeding  from  without  inwards,  and  frx>m  before 
backwards,  we  find,  1.  a  sheath  for  the  united  tendons  of  the  abductor  longns 
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and  extenflor  brevis  pollicis ;  2.  and  3.  two  distinct  deaths  opposite  the  radios, — 
one  for  the  two  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  the  other  for  the  extensor 
bngos  pollicis,  which  sheaths  become  blended  together  lower  down  into  a 
single  completely  fibrous  sheath  ;  4.  a  fourth  sheath,  stronger  than  the  prece- 
ding, for  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  the  extensor  proprius  indicis ; 
5.  an  entirely  fibrous  sheath  for  the  extensor  digiti  minimi ;  6.  a  very  strong 
sheath  for  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  prolonged  below  the  idna,  and 
accompanies  the  tendon  as  £eur  as  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  All  these  sheaths 
are  lined  by  synovial  membranes*,  which  extend  some  distance  above  the  dorsal 
^mnplur  ligament,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  accompany  the  tendons  very  far  down, 
sometimes  even  to  their  insertions. 

The  dorsal  aponeurosis  of  the  metacarpus  is  a  continuation  of  the  dorsal  an- 
nular ligament :  it  is  composed  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  transverse  fibres,  and 
separates  the  extensor  tendons  fix>m  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves.  A 
very  loose,  extensible,  and  elastic  cellular  tissue  takes  the  place  of  the  synovial 
membranes  over  these  tendons,  and  greatly  fitcilitates  their  movements. 

The  Anterior  Annular  Ligament  of  the  Carpus, 

The  deep  groove  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus  is  converted  into 
a  canal  by  a  very  thick  fibrous  band,  viz.  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  carpus 
{g^fig,  118.).  It  commences  internally  by  two  well  marked  origins,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  one  being  from  the  pisiform  bone  and  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  other  from  the  unciform  bone.  The 
first  bundle  passes  downwards,  the  second  transversely,  and  their  united  fibres, 
some  of  which  are  transverse  and  others  interlaced,  terminate  at  the  trapezium 
and  the  scaphoid,  giving  off  an  expansion  to  the  fascia  covering  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  with  which  they  are  continuous.  This  ligament  is  continuous  above 
with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  which  is  much  thickened  in  this  situation :  it 
receives,  in  fh>nt,  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  and  terminates 
below  in  the  palmar  fascia.  Its  anterior  surface  gives  attachment  to  most  of 
the  muscles  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences.  A  small  portion  only 
of  this  ligament  is  generally  seen  and  described,  viz.  the  free  portion.  If  it  is 
wished  to  obtain  a  perfect  conception  of  it,  the  muscles  attached  to  its  anterior 
surface  should  be  carefully  removed ;  it  will  then  be  seen,  that  on  the  outside 
it  describes  a  curve  having  its  concavity  directed  inwards,  in  order  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  scaphoid  and  the  trapezium,  and  that  the  sheath  of  the  fiexor 
carpi  radialis  is  contained  in  its  substance :  this  sheath  is  entirely  fibrous  above, 
and  partly  fibrous  and  partly  osseous  below,  where  it  converts  into  a  canal  the 
groove  on  the  trapezium. 

While  there  are  almost  as  many  synovial  membranes  as  there  are  sheaths 
under  the  dorsal  ligaments  of  the  carpus,  on  the  palmar  aspect  nine  tendons 
with  the  median  nerve  form  but  a  single  bundle,  which  is  lubricated  by  one  or 
two  synovial  membranes.  This  synovial  membrane  *  presents  a  curious  ar- 
rangement, subject  moreover  to  numerous  varieties.  It  lines  the  posterior  sur- 
fince  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  is  prolonged  above  and 
below  that  ligament,  and  is  refiected  (without  passing  between  the  different  ten- 
dons) upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bundle  formed  by  them  and  by  the  median 
nerve,  which  is  to  their  outer  side.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
termination  of  this  synovial  membrane,  cut  across  the  tendons  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  turn  them  forwards  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand :  it 
will  then  be  seen  that  the  synovial  membrane  is  refiected  upon  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  bundle  of  tendons,  that  it  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  this  bundle, 
passing  more  or  less  between  the  tendons,  and  separating  them  from  each  other 
m  a  rather  irregular  manner ;  that  it  is  refiected  upon  the  groove  of  the  carpus, 
prolonged  upwards  and  downwards  much  farther  than  it  was  in  front,  and  di- 

*  See  note,  p.  389. 
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Tided  below  into  four  small  prolongations  corresponding  to  the  flexor  tendons 
of  each  finger.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  there  is  a  special  synovial  membrane  for 
the  flexor  long^s  poliicis.  In  order  to  expose  this,  the  synovial  membrane 
must  be  cat  through  where  it  is  reflected,  on  its  radial  side,  from  the  amralar 
ligament  on  to  the  median  nerve  and  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  handle  of  ten- 
dons :  a  special  and  very  extensive  synovial  membrane  will  then  be  seen  to 
pass  high  up  along  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longns  polUcis,  and  to  be  pro- 
longed downwards  as  flu*  as  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  Palmar  Aponeurosis, 

The  palmar  fascia  {c^fig*  118.)  forms  a  common  sheath  for  all  the  muscles 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  divided  into  three  portions, — a  middle  and  two 
lateral. 

The  middle  j^tion.  This  is  the  only  part  generally  described  as  the  palmar 
fascia ;  it  is  triangular  and  strong,  but  of  variable  thickness :  it  binds  down 
the  numerous  subjacent  tendons.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  sarfiEu:e  and  lower 
margin  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  and  from  the  tendon 
of  the  palmaris  longus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  tensor  muscle.  Between 
these  two  origins  the  ulnar  artery  penetrates  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Not 
unfrequently  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  forms  a  fibrous  layer 
in  front  of  the  proper  palmar  fascia.  This  fiascia  is  narrow  and  thick  at  ils 
origin,  but  expands  as  it  proceeds  from  above  downwards,  and,  opposite  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  divides  into  eight  prolongations  for  the  fov 
inner  fingers.  At  the  seat  of  this  division  we  find  very  strong  transverse 
fibres  binding  the  prolongations  together,  and  preventing  di^ unction  of  the 
fingers,  and  laceration  of  the  &soia.  By  this  arrangement  four  arches  are 
formed,  under  which  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  pass :  between  these 
four  arches  there  are  three  smaller  ones,  giving  passage  to  the  collateral  vesseb 
and  nerves  of  the  fingers,  and  to  the  lumbricales,  so  that  altogether  there  are 
seven  arches.  These  arches  are  true  fibrous  canals.  In  order  perfectly  to 
understand  their  structure,  make  a  vertical  incision  through  the  palmar  fascia; 
it  will  then  be  seen,  that,  opposite  the  arches,  tendinous  prolongations  or  tmignei 
are  detached  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia :  these  prolongations  tors 
round  the  sides  of  the  tendons  so  as  to  embrace  them,  and  become  continuous 
with  the  anterior  or  glenoid  ligament  of  the  metacarpo-phalangail  articolS' 
tions :  the  same  arrangement  obtains  with  regard  to  the  three  small  arches  fiir 
the  vessels  and  nerves  situated  between  the  four  principal  tendinous  arches. 
The  palmar  fascia  is,  moreover,  intimately  united  to  the  skin  by  very  nume- 
rous prolongations :  its  deep  surface  covers  the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  the 
arteries  of  the  hand,  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  and  the  flexor  tendons ;  a 
very  loose  and  extensible  cellular  tissue  separates  it  from  these  parts,  and 
facilitates  the  movements  of  the  tendons.  From  its  inner  margin  is  given  off  a 
very  strong  layer,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  interosseous  aponeurosis, 
and  separates  the  middle  from  the  internal  palmar  region ;  a  thinner  layer 
proceeds  from  its  outer  margin,  and  passes  down  between  the  muscles  of  the 
thenar  eminence  and  the  first  lumbricalis  muscle.  This  small  muscle,  called 
the  palmaris  brevia  (Jb,  fig.  118.),  arises  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  middle 
palmar  fascia,  and  is  merely  a  cutaneous  muscle. 

The  external  and  internal  palmar  fascia^  or  the  thenar  and  kypothenar  ap(h 
neuroses.  These  consist  of  two  rather  thin  fibrous  layers,  forming  the  sheiUhs 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  those  of  die  little  finger :  they  are 
both  continuous  with  the  middle  palmar  fascia :  the  external  appears  to  con- 
sist, in  a  great  measure,  of  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  longus 
poliicis ;  and  the  internal,  of  an  expansion  from  that  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
At  the  limits  between  these  aponeuroses  and  the  middle  fascia  are  formed  two 
septa,  passing  from  before  backwards,  and  dividing  the  palm  of  the  hand  into 
three  distinct  sheaths, — one  median,  completed  by  the  interosseous  aponeurosis. 
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and  intended  for  all  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves 
of  the  hand ;  the  other  two  placed  on  either  side,  and  binding  down  the  muscles 
of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences. 

The  Sheaths  of  the  Flexor  Tendons  of  the  Fingers,  and  their 

Synovial  Membranes, 

After  leaving  the  arches,  or  rather  the  curious  sheaths,  formed  by  the  pal- 
mar fascia  immediately  above  the  corresponding  metacarpo-phalangid  articula- 
tion, each  pair  of  flexor  tendons  is  received  into  a  special  sheath,  by  which 
they  are  accompanied  down  to  the  last  phalanx.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  are  marked  by  a  longi- 
tudinal groove  ;  to  the  two  borders  of  this  groove  is  attached  a  very  regular 
gemi-canal  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  exactly  large  enough  to  contain  the  two 
flexor  tendons.  This  very  strong  sheath  preserves  its  shape  when  the  tendons 
]iave  been  removed ;  and  a  correct  idea  of  its  importance  may  be  obtained,  by 
observing  the  effects  of  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  after  it  has  been  di- 
vided. This  sheath  is  formed  of  parallel  semicircular  laminse,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  densely  aggregated  over  the  bodies  of  the  phalanges,  and  for 
the  most  part  forming  a  continuous  sheath,  but  becoming  more  and  more  se- 
parated, and  sometimes  even  completely  disappearing  opposite  the  articulations 
and  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  bones.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  in  the 
movements  of  flexion,  these  articular  rings  are  pushed  into  each  other.  The 
sheath  ceases  altogether  above  the  articulation  of  the  second  with  the  terminal 
phalanx. 

A  very  remarkable  synovial  membrane  *,  which  is  prolonged  upwards  be- 
yond the  arches  formed  by  the  palmar  fascia,  lines  the  whole  length  of  each 
osteo-fibrous  sheath  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  is  reflected  upon  the  two 
flexor  tendons,  affording  each  of  them  a  sheath,  and  forms  two,  often  three 
or  fona  triangular  folds,  having  their  bases  directed  upwards,  and  being  per- 
ftc^y  analogous  to  the  so-called  adipose  ligament  of  the  knee  joint.  Of  these 
folds,  the  superior  is  situated  opposite  the  upper  extremity  of  tilie  first  phalanx, 
and  extends  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  that  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fimdos  ;  the  inferior  fold  passes  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  superficial  tendon 
to  the  deep  tendon;  the  others  are  intermediate,  and  proceed  from  the  phalanx 
to  tbe  two  tendons.  These  synovial  folds  can  be  very  well  seen,  by  raising 
and  separating  the  flexor  tendons  from  the  phalanges.  Not  unfrequently  the 
synovial  membrane  forms  ahemia  between  two  of  these  tendinous  rings,  either 
opposite  the  body  of  a  phalanx,  or  still  more  commonly  over  one  of  the  articu- 
lations. We  may  add,  that  these  synovial  folds  are  probably  intended  to  sup- 
port the  nutritious  vessels  of  the  tendons,  and  not  to  connect  these  tendons 
together. 

*  SeeDote,  p.  369. 
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SPLANCHNOLOGY. 

General  observations  on  the  viscera, — External  conformation, —  SiruefMTt,^   \ 

Devehpement — Functions  *  — Direction, 

Splanchnoloot,  (from  oirXirYxvov^  viscus")  is  that  division  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  organs  more  or  less  compound  in  their  structure.  Some  of  these  aie 
contained  within  the  three  great  visceral  cavities  (Jhe  viscera^  whilst  others 
are  situated  without  these  cavities  {organs,  properly  so  called).  * 

The  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  heart,  and  the  organs  of  the  senses,  are  ge- 
nerally included  in  this  division.  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  however,  to 
confine  myself  here  to  the  description  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  genito- 
urinary apparatus.  The  organs  of  the  senses,  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord, 
will  be  studied  more  advantageously  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  nervoDS 
system,  and  the  heart  with  the  other  organs  of  the  circulation. 

As  the  organs  we  are  about  to  examine  have  few  relations  with  each  other, 
they  do  not  admit  of  such  extended  and  important  general  remarks  as  those 
which  preceded  the  osteological  and  myological  divisions.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  explaining  briefly  the  method  in  which  the  description  of  each 
organ  should  be  pursued. 

Every  organ  presents  for  consideration  its  external  conformation,  its  in- 
ternal conformation  or  its  structure,  its  developement,  and  its  functions. 

The  External  Conformation  of  Organs. 

The  description  of  the  external  conformation  of  organs  includes  that  of 
their  nomenclature,  number,  situation,  direction,  size,  shape,  and  relations. 

Nomenclature.  The  nomenclature  of  organs  has  not  been  subjected  to  so 
many  changes  as  that  of  the  bones  and  muscles ;  the  names  adopted  by  the 
oldest  authors  have  been  retained  in  modem  science,  and  are  even  used  in 
common  language. 

The  names  of  organs  are  derived,  1.  from  their  uses,  as  the  (esophagus  (from 
otiv,  I  convey,  and  <p6.ya,  I  eat) ;  also,  the  lachrymal  and  the  salivary  glands: 
2.  from  their  length,  as  the  duodenum :  3.  from  their  direction,  as  the  rectum: 
4.  from  their  shape,  as  the  amygdalae  (the  tonsils) :  5.  from  their  structure,  as 
the  ovaries :  6.  from  the  name  of  the  authors  who  have  best  described  them, 
as  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  the  Fallopian  tubes :  lastly,  they  are  conventional 
words,  for  example,  the  tongue,  the  liver,  &c. 

Number.  Some  organs  are  single ;  others  exist  in  pairs.  Varieties  in 
number  are  very  common,  both  by  excess  and  by  defect.  Thus  three  kidneys 
have  been  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  there  is  often  only  one.  Ex- 
amples have  been  recorded  of  individuals  having  three  testicles ;  one  is  un- 
common. Lastly,  varieties  by  excess  almost  always  result  from  the  division,  and 
those  by  defect  from  the  union  or  fusion,  of  organs. 

Situation.  This  must  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  region  of  the  body 
occupied  by  an  organ,  i.  e.  its  general  or  absolute  sitwUion ;  and  also  with  re- 
gard to  its  relations  with  neighbouring  organs,  t.  e.  its  relative  situation.  Thus, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  stomach  occupies  the  left  hypochondrium  and  the 
epigastrium,  its  absolute  or  general  situation  is  indicated ;  but  when  it  is  added 
that  this  viscus  is  situated  between  the  oesophagus  and  duodenum,  below 
the  diaphragm,  and  above  the  transverse  mesocolon,  its  relative  situation  is 
implied. 

Many  of  the  organs  are  subject  to  varieties  of  position ;  and  this  constitutes 

•  All  the  vigcera  are  organs,  but  all  the  organs  are  not  viscera.  The  word  viscus  is  probaWy 
derived  from  vescor^  I  eat,  because  a  great  number  of  the  viscera  are  eagageA  in  the  naetioot 
of  nutrition. 
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an  important  point  in  their  history.  These  varieties  of  position  depend  upon 
congenital  or  upon  accidental  displacement,  either  affecting  the  particular 
organ  only,  or  consequent  upon  displacement  of  the  neighbouring  organs  ;  or 
they  may  result  from  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  organ  itself. 

Size,  The  absolute  size  of  an  organ  is  determined  by  linear  measurements, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  displaces,  and  by  its  weight ;  its  relative  size^ 
^y  comparison  with  bodies  of  a  known  size,  or  with  other  organs. 

The  size  of  organs  is  subject  to  a  great  number  of  varieties.  These  depend 
^her  on  age,  as  in  the  liver,  testicles,  and  thymus  gland ;  on  sex,  temperament, 
or  on  individual  peculiarities ;  also  on  the  state  in  which  an  organ  is  found, — for 
example  the  uterus,  penis,  and  spleen.  Lastly,  there  are  some  pathological 
variations,  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  a  treatise  upon  descriptive  anatomy. 

Figure.  The  figure  of  the  organs  treated  of  in  splanchnology  appears  to 
follow  these  rules.  The  double  organs  do  not  exactly  resemble  each  other  on 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body.  The  single  organs,  occupying  the  median 
line,  are  symmetrical ;  but  most  of  those  which  are  removed  fi^om  that  line 
are  not  symmetricaL  Nevertheless,  symmetry  is  not  so  completely  wanting 
in  the  viscera  belonging  to  nutritive  life,  as  stated  by  Bichat,  for  the  stomach 
and  the  small  and  great  intestines  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  halves. 

In  regard  to  their  forms,  organs  are  compared  in  general  either  with  familiar 
objects,  or  with  geometric  figures.  Thus  a  kidney  is  said  to  resemble  a  kidney - 
bc»n,  and  either  lung,  a  cone.  In  very  irregular  organs,  we  merely  describe 
the  surfaces  and  the  borders.  We  shidl  not  find  in  the  viscera  the  same  con- 
stancy of  form  as  exists  in  the  organs  of  relation. 

Direction.  The  direction  of  an  organ  is  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  viz.  by  its  relations  with  the  imaginary 
planes  surrounding  the  body,  or  with  the  mesial  plane. 

Relations.  The  figure  of  an  organ  being  determined,  its  surface  is  then 
divided  into  regions,  the  relations  of  which  are  accurately  ascertained.  These 
regions  are  generally  termed  surfaces  and  borders.  As  the  situation  of  many 
organs  is  subject  to  great  varieties,  their  relations  must  also  vary.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  relations,  from 
which  a  number  of  the  most  important  practical  inferences  may  be  derived. 

77ie  Internal  Conformation  or  Structure  of  Organs. 

The  surface  of  an  organ  being  well  understood,  we  next  proceed  to  the 
study  of  its  structure,  comprising  its  colour,  its  consistence,  and  its  anatomical 
elements. 

Colour.  The  colour  both  of  the  surface  and  the  substance  of  an  organ 
require  to  be  studied.  All  variations  of  colour  should  be  very  careAiUy  noted. 
Age  and  disease  have  much  influence  over  it ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish positively  between  its  physiological  and  pathological  condition. 

Consistence,  The  consistence,  density,  and  fragility  of  organs  are  connected 
with  their  structure.  The  specific  gravity  or  density  of  a  single  organ  only, 
the  lung,  has  been  accurately  studied,  and  that  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 
In  estimating  the  consistence  and  fragility  of  organs  we  can  only  approximate 
the  truth.  It  is  desirable  that  some  more  methodical  and  accurate  means 
should  be  devised  for  the  estimation  of  these  qualities. 

Anatomical  elements.  The  determination  of  the  immediate  anatomical  ele- 
ments, or  tissues,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  organ,  together  with 
their  proportions  and  their  arrangement,  constitutes  the  knowledge  of  its 
structure.  Every  organ  has  either  a  cellular,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  bony 
framework.  Some  organs  are  provided  with  muscular  fibres,  or  even  with 
distinct  muscles ;  they  all  contain  the  several  kinds  of  vessels,  viz.  arteries,  veins, 
and  lymphatics ;  and  they  all  possess  nerves.  The  glandular  organs  have  ex- 
cretory ducts. 

hk  explaining  the  structure  of  organs,  we  shall  generally  confine  ourselves 
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to  a  brief  enumeration  of  their  constituent  parts,  referring  to  works  on  the 
anatomy  of  textures  for  details  which  would  be  misplaced  in  an  elementary 
treatise. 

The  Developement  of  Organs, 

The  study  of  the  developement  of  organs,  and  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  at  the  different  periods  of  intra-  and  extra-uterine  life,  is  of  th( 
greatest  interest,  at  least  as  regards  some  among  theuL  The  formation  of  th3 
soft  parts,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  well  understood  as  that  of  the  hard  tissaet, 
because  the  most  important  phenomena  of  developement  occur  daring  the  fint 
weeks  after  conception.  The  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  therefore  gene- 
rally point  out  some  hiatus  to  be  filled  up. 

The  Functions  of  Organs, 

The  functions  or  uses  of  organs  flow  so  naturally  firom  their  anatomical 
description,  that  we  shall  follow  the  example  ci  the  greater  number  of  aoa- 
tomists,  in  adding  to  such  description,  a  short  account  of  the  fimctions  of  an 
organ.  We  shall  only  notice  particularly  those  uses  of  organs  which  depend 
immediately  upon  their  structure,  referring  to  physi<dogical  works  for  tlie 
details  and  discussions  of  yet  disputed  points  in  the  science  of  functions. 
No  part  of  anatomy  excites  so  much  curiosity  and  interest  as  splanchnology, 
in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  organs  of  which  it  treats.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  anatomy,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  die 
mechanism  of  functions  the  most  indispensable  to  life ;  and  as  the  organs  them- 
selves are  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lesions  which  are  assigned  to  the 
physician,  as  well  as  of  many  of  those  which  fall  under  the  care  of  the  suigeon, 
most  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  healing  art  require  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  these  organs. 

The  Dissection  of  the  Viscera, 

The  dissection  of  organs  does  not  consist  in  merely  isolating  them  from  sur- 
rounding parts,  which,  as  far  as  regards  those  contuned  in  the  visceral  cavities, 
is  done  by  simply  lapng  open  the  latter,  but  in  the  separation  of  their  ana- 
tomical elements  or  tissues.  For  this  purpose  injections  of  the  most  delicate 
kind,  maceration,  boiling,  preservation  in  alcohol,  desiccation,  the  action  of 
acids,  in  short,  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  are  employed  by  the  anatomist 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  we  shall  now  describe  in  sac- 
cession  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus. 


THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES. 
ALIMENTARY  OR  DIGESTIVE  CANAL. 

General  observations. — Division.  —  Mouth  and  its  appendages.  — Lips.  — Cheeks. 
Hard  and  soft  palate.  —  Tonsils. — Tongue.  —  Salivary  glands.  — Buccal  mucous 

membrane  —  Phanpix.  —  (Esophagus.  —  Stomach.  — Small  intestine. Large 

intestine.  —  Muscles  of  the  perineum — Developement  of  the  intestinal  canal 

The  organs  of  digestion  form  a  long  canal,  the  alimentary  or  digestive  comI, 
extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  which  receives  alimentary  substances, 
induces  in  them  a  series  of  changes,  by  which  they  are  rendered  fit  to  repair 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  body,  and  moreover  presents  a  vast  absorbent  surftce 
for  the  action  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  The  entire  series  of  these  organs  consti- 
tutes the  digestive  apparatus. 

The  existence  of  an  alimentary  canal  is  one  of  the  essential  characters  of  an 
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animal.  In  consequence  of  possessing  it,  animals  may  be  detached  from  the  soil, 
so  as  to  move  from  place  to  place.  In  the  lowest  species,  the  entire  animal  is 
nothing  more  than  an  alimentary  sac,  having  a  single  opening,  and  formed  by 
a  reflection  of  the  skin ;  so  that,  according  to  the  beautiful  observation  of 
Trembley,  when  polypes  are  tamed  inside  out,  the  digestive  process  is  per- 
formed as  well  by  their  external  as  by  their  internal  surface.  Ascending  in 
the  scale  of  animals,  the  canal  soon  presents  two  openings,  acquires  larger  di- 
mensions, becomes  more  or  less  convoluted,  and  is  distinct  from  other  sys- 
tems of  organs.  A  skeleton  clothed  by  muscles  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
skin.  It  becomes  more  and  more  voluminous,  in  proportion  as  the  nutritive 
materials  and  the  textures  of  the  body  differ  more  widely  in  their  chemical 
composition.  What  a  difference  there  is,  in  this  respect,  between  certain  fishes, 
in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  nearly  so  long  as  the  animal,  and  some 
herbivora ;  the  ram  for  example,  in  which  it  is  twenty-seven  times  the  length 
of  the  body.  Carnivorous  animals,  again,  have  a  short  and  narrow  alimentary 
canal.  Man  being  destined  to  live,  both  upon  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
occupies,  as  it  were,  a  middle  station  between  the  herbivora  and  camivora. 

GenercU  situation.  The  digestive  canal  is  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
oolnmn,  with  the  direction  of  which  the  straight  portion  of  the  canal  accurately 
corresponds,  whilst  its  tortuous  part  is  distant  from,  though  invariably  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  membranous  attachments.  It  commences  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  traverses  the  neck  and  the  thorax,  penetrates  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  which  is  almost  exclusively  intended  for  it,  and  the  dimensions 
and  mechanism  of  which  bear  strict  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  it  terminates  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  anterior  to  the  coccyx,  by 
the  anal  orifice.  Its  upper  part  is  in  immediate  relation  with  the  organs  of 
respiration ;  its  lower,  with  the  genito-urinary  apparatus. 

Dimetuiona,  The  length  of  the  digestive  canal  has  been  calculated  to  be 
seven  or  eight  times  that  of  the  body  of  the  individual.  Its  diameter  is  not 
equal  through  its  whole  extent ;  and  its  alternate  expansions  and  contractions 
establish  very  distinct  limits  between  its  several  portions.  The  largest  portion 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  receives  the  name  of  the  stomach ;  the  narrowest 
parts  are  the  cervical  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  the  pyloric  opening  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  ileo-csecal  orifice.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  trans- 
verse dimensions  of  an  alimentary  canal  have  to  a  certain  extent  an  inverse 
ratio,  to  its  length.  Thus  a  very  wide  intestinal  canal  is  generally  less  re- 
markable for  length.  This  remark  is  illustrated  by  comparative  anatomy  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  horse,  an  herbivorous  animal,  the  intestinal  canal  is  shorter, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  a  much  greater  caliber  than  in  the  ruminantia,  which 
are  also  herbivorous. 

Direction.  The  upper  or  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  through  which  the  food  merely  passes,  is  straight ;  the  sub-diaphrag- 
matic portion  is  very  much  convoluted  upon  itself,  but  again  becomes  straight 
before  its  termination. 

General  form.  The  digestive  apparatus  forms  a  cylindrical  continuous 
canal,  in  which  we  have  to  consider  an  external  and  generally  free  serous 
surface,  and  an  internal  mucoas  surface. 

Structure.  The  digestive  canal  is  composed  of  four  membranes  or  tunics :  — 
1.  The  most  extern^  is  the  serous  or  peritoneal  coat,  also  named  the  common 
tunic,  because  it  is  common  to  almost  all  the  organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  membrane,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  accessory  tunic,  is  often  incom- 
plete, and  even  entirely  wanting  throughout  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion 
of  the  digestive  canal.  At  the  same  time  that  it  constitutes  the  external 
covering  of  this  canal,  it  separates  it  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  facilitates 
its  movements,  and  forms  certain  bands,  which  maintain  the  several  portions 
of  the  canal  more  or  less  fixedly  in  their  proper  situations.  The  serous 
membranes  of  which  this  external  tanic  is  only  a  dependence,  are  shut  sacs, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  line  the  walls  of  the  cavities  to  which  they  belong, 
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and,  on  the  other,  are  reflected  upon  the  organs  contained  therein  *,  without, 
however,  including  them  within  dieir  own  proper  cavity. 

A  serous  membrane  may  be  compared  to  a  baDoon,  or  rather  to  a  double 
night-cap ;  its  internal  sur&ce  is  free,  smooth,  always  moistened  with  serosity, 
and  its  parietal  and  visceral  portions  are  in  contact  with  each  other :  its  ex- 
ternal surface  is  adherent.t 

2.  Beneath  the  serous  coat  is  situated  the  mwtcular  coat,  consisting  of  two 
layers, — one  superficial,  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  ;  the  other  deep  and 
composed  of  circular  fibres. 

These  fibres  are  colourless,  like  almost  all  the  muscles  of  nutritive  or 
organic  life4 

3.  The  Jibrous  coat,  interposed  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  the  fhunework  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  con- 
sists of  dense  areolar  cellular  tissue.§ 

4.  The  mwxnu  coat  or  menUn-cme  forms  the  internal  lining  of  the  digestive 
canal.  Every  cavity  having  a  communication  with  the  exterior  is  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  so  called  on  account  of  the  mucus  with  which  it  is 
constantly  lubricated. 

In  mucous  membranes  generally,  we  find,  1.  a  dermis  or  chorion.  2.  PapiUe 
or  viUosities,  which  give  them  a  velvety  appearance ;  hence  the  designation 
papillary,  villous,  or  velvety  membrane  frequently  given  to  them.  3.  On  tbe 
outer  surface  of  the  dermis  we  find  a  very  dense  network  ofcapiUary  vessels, 
which  may  be  completely  injected  from  the  veins,  but  less  easily  and  less 
completely  from  the  arteries.  4.  Either  follicles  or  small  closed  sacs  are  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  substance  of  mucous  membranes ;  but  they  are  not  essen- 
tial, as  the  name  follicular,  given  to  these  membranes  by  Chaussier  and  some 
other  anatomists,  would  seem  to  indicate. 

All  mucous  membranes  are  covered  by  an  extremely  delicate  pellicle,  which 
may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  a  simple  lens.  Injections  made  by  the 
arteries  and  veins  never  penetrate  it,  nor  is  it  reddened  by  inflammadon.  I 

*  [Hence  the  terms  parietal  and  visceral,  applied  to  these  two  portions  of  a  serous  membrane 
(tee  fig.  of  the  testis,  letters  p  and  v). 

In  consequence  of  the  existence  of  an  aperture  in  the  tree  extremity  of  each  Fallopian  tube, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  female  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  serous  membranes 
form  shut  sacs,  not  communicating  with  the  external  medium.] 

t  [Serous  membranes  are  transparent,  colourless,  extremely  thin,  and  highly  distensible  and 
elastic.  They  are  composed  of  a  basis  of  cellular  tissue,  loose  and  conne^ed  to  the  adjacoit 
tissues  externally,  more  or  less  condensed  towards  the  inner  and  f^ee  surface  of  the  membrane, 
and  covered  with  an  extra-vascular  epithelium,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  nucleated  cells, 
flattened  into  the  form  of  scales,  and  arranged  parallel  to  that  sur&ce.  Cuia  have  been  detected 
on  many  serous  membranes,  as  on  the  peritoneum  and  pericardium  of  the  frog ;  on  the  same 
parts,  and  also  on  the  pleura  and  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  certain 
mammalia ;  and  in  the  latter  situation  in  man.  Bloodvessels  ramify  in  the  subserous  cellular 
tissue,  but  do  not  penetrate  far  towards  the  tree  surface,  where  they  are  entirely  wanting. 
Lymphatics  also  exist  in  the  subserous  tissues,  but  have  not  been  found  in  the  membranes  them- 
selves ;  nor  have  nerves  been  traced  into  them.  The  fluid  secretion  found  in  serous  cavities 
appears  to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature.] 

i  [The  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal  (according  to  Dr.W.Baly)  consist 
of  bands,  varying  from  ^jj^th  to  3^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  apparently  formed  of  flattened 
tubes,  in  the  parietes  of  which  are  seen,  at  irregular  intervals,  numerous  transparent  oval  or 
linear  bodies,  sometimes  very  difficult  of  detection :  they  are  believed  to  be  the  nuclei  of  the 
primitive  cells,  from  which  the  fibre  itself  is  developed.  These  fibres  contain  no  varicose  fila- 
ments, nor  do  they  present  any  transverse  stria?,  like  those  of  animal  life  (see  p.  249.).  More- 
over, although  they  have  a  parallel  arrangement  in  the  fasciculi  into  which  they  are  collected, 
the  fasciculi  themselves  are  irregularly  interlaced,  at  the  same  time  that  they  all  pursue  a  com- 
mon direction. 

The  muscular  coat  of  nearly  the  entire  alimentary  canal  consists  essentially  of  these  invo- 
luntary or  organic  muscular  fibren  ;  but  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  canal, 
where  the  muscular  systems  of  animal  and  organic  life  come  into  relation  with  each  other,  this 
tunic  appears  also  to  consist  of  fibres  resemblmg  those  of  the  volunta^r  muscles.  Thus  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  fibres  contadning  varicose  filaments,  and  possessing  the  cross 
strue,  were  detected  by  Schwann  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Valentin  and  Ficinns,  that  these 
exist  all  along  the  oesophagus,  and  that  indistinctly  striated  fibres  are  found  even  at  the  car- 
diac end  of  the  stomachs  of  many  mammalia,  and  of  man.  Similar  fibres  were  observed  by 
Ficinus  in  the  rectum,  near  the  sphincter  ani.] 

$  [It  is  frequently  called  the  cellular  coat ;  and,  from  its  white  appearance,  has  been  termed 
(like  all  other  white  textures)  the  nervous  tunic] 
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tccidentall;  injected  it,  however,  by  meuis  of  a  tube  containing  roerenry. 
Tor  injecting  tbe  Ivmpbatics  by  pricking  tbe  mncans  menibnine  in  dif- 
places  as  BuperScially  as  possible.  The  vaEcular  network,  thus  injected, 
eedinglj  delicate  ^  the  sznaJl  globules  of  mereuiy  traversing  it  on  all  dU 
OB,  GO  as  to  form  rapidly  a  silvery  areolar  layer.  I  have  seen  this  in  the 
IS  membrane  of  the  nose;  on  the  conjuQctiva,  both  over  tbe  sclerotic 
rer  the  cornea  ;  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  of  tbe  longne, 
'  the  cheeks.  It  is  very  remarkable  tbat  the  mercury  never  passes  from 
etwork  either  into  the  veins  or  the  arteries  ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  the 
ierces  a  little  too  deeply,  the  veins  are  injected,  bnl  not  tbe  epidermic  capil- 
etwork.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  network  has  no  eommnnica- 
ither  with  the  arteries  or  the  veins.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  lymph- 
fslem,  although  I  have  never  observed  the  lymphatic  vessels  filled  from 

tda  and  nerveg.  Vessels  and  nerves  also  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
alimentary  canal:  for  example,  we  find  a  very 
abundant  supply  of  branches  ihim  the  a^acent 
arterial  trunks  ;  an  immense  nnmber  of  veins,  of 
which  those  from  the  sub-diaphragmalic  portion 
of  the  canal  terminate  in  the  vena  portie ;  absorbent 
vessels,  divided  into  lymphatics  and  lacteal*  i  and 
lastly  nerves,  almost  all  of  which  proceed  from 
the  ganglionic  system,  excepting  the  pneumogas- 
tric  and  glosso-phBryngeal  nerves. 

Division  of  the  digestive  canaL  The  digestive 
canal  has  been  divided  Into  several  parts,  tVom 
differences  both  in  their  anatomical  characters  and 
their  ftinctions.  One  principal  division,  which 
deserves  to  be  retained,  is  into  a  gvpra-diaphrag- 
maiic  and  a  mb-diaphragmatic  portion.  The  mpra- 
diaphragmaiic  portion  comprehends  the  miiufA,  the 
pharynx,  and  the  lesophaffus^  The  infra-diaphragm 
malic  portion  includes  tbe  stomach  (a  b,fig.  139.); 
the  small  intestine,  subdivided  into  tbe  duodentim 
(£  c),  and  the  jejunum  and  ileum  (_c  d) ;  and  the 
intestine,  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  into  the  cacum  (rf  e),  tbe  colon 
and  the  rectum  (A  0'  The  appendages  of  tbe  digestive  canal  consist 
saiivary  ghaida,  connected  with  the  mouth ;  of  the  liver  and  tbe  pancreat, 
ited  with  the  dnodeDum ;  and  of  the  spleen,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
endage  cf  tbe  liver. 


HHit  fipl'theilum  thflre  are  gownllv  <ii  Id  tbe  momh  ud  s^let)  Htprul  l»ert  oT 
f  Ebv««  tliv  deepett  are  vcdcular,  uio  contHin  ■  compBnClTelj  large  nuclme ;  tnotv  «i 
■ce  are  llatt«nea  out  loto  pDlwoasl  teaiti,  IWnn  the  omtre  of  wbicb  the  Doelnis  bu 
Inppeared,  whilst  tfa«  intsrmedliUfl  ceLli  preienl  ]iit«iioedlBt«  tranittionel  formi.  Tha 
id  e^lj  of  the  calnmaar  epltteUuni  {foanA,  fhr  giuniile.  In  tlic  ilomich  and  intei. 
-Bdaveloped  Into iHiIdiw cillnden. imnged  la  a  ihicle  urlu.  like  baultlc  cDltimai, 
Icnlariv  to  the  mrface  a  tbe  dennli.  Id  lome  rinudoni.  u  In  the  uaul  cailllH  snd 
iget,  clLU  are  attached  to  the  five  extremlEles  of  the  eyilnderi  uf  Ibe  calumnar  epLtha. 
■>  nn  rillB  hnvR  hum  diOiK-tpd  In  anv  pan  oT  Hht  oiimenlary  conid  ^  toui.  or  the  wann- 
i  theepllhelLumofmucDUiDiembraiMcarecDntitiuikUy 
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The  mmUt*  ii  a  cavity  situated  at  the  eotnnce  of  the  digestive  puaago. 
It  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  fet, 
and  IB  situated  between  the  twojim 
below  the  aasai  totsx,  between  tbe 
cheekg,  behind  the  lipa,  and  in  Croat 
of  the  pharynx.  It  constitatea  a  vec; 
complicated  apparatns,  in  which  ue 
performed  the  several  acts  of  niMli- 
cation,  tasting,  and  iDEalivatian,  the 
commenceiDent  of  the  act  of  degln- 
dtion,  and  the  articnlation  of  souidi. 
The  dimensionB  of  the  buccal  ca- 
vitj  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
Bucceeding  portion  of  the  alimentarr 
canal ;  hence  bodies  may  be  intro- 
duced into  it  which  are  too  large  to 
pass  throngh  the  constricted  paiu  of 
that  canat-t  The  size  of  the  moitth 
presents  every  intermediate  degree 
between  complete  closure  with  (be 
jaws  Ln  contact,  and  leaving  no  in- 
lerval  between  them,  and  eiU'oiM 
ezpanwon,  when  the  buccal  cavitj 
represents  a  qnadrangnlar  pyramid, 
(he  base  of  which  i»  directed  forwards,  and  the  apex  backwanjg.'  An  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  the  month  may  also  be  effected  in  the  transverse  direction 
by  tbe  distension  of  the  cheeks,  and  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  hjr  a 
projection  of  the  lips  forwards. 

In  studying  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  diameters  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  it  is  found  that  none  of  them  predominates  in  man,  while  in  the  lower 
animals  the  antero-posterior  is  bjfer  the  longest:  this  depends  partly  on  the 
great  size  of  their  nasal  cavities,  and  partly  ou  the  length  of  their  jaws.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  remark  that  in  the  animal  series  there  is 
an  inverse  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  tl 
the  gustatory  and  ol&ctory  cavities. 


a  and  that  of 
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tlcAof  puflr    According  to  BeniUaii 


ioKluble  In  Out  Suid.  eilhir  hot  or  cold  ,  It  is  slightlj  soluble  in  diiula  ke 
and  in  cuutlc  llkaiiei. 

rbe  pecullsrltiel  pFaftentnl  hy  pajUcaUr  bortloni  of  the  niu«ua  membra 
tun  of  the  nr^lfe.  villi,  rclllii:l«,  4c.  found  In  Bocie  parti  of  them,  will  be 
U  opportaDltJ/  nflbri-l 

■  ThemeuilD^af  tb«  word  tnobM,  In  Anatomy,  dlflbn  from  the  ordinu^ 

t  At  a  gaiettl  rule,  the  prnpoTtlon  between  tbe  dil^ept  parti  of  the  allme 
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In  man,  the  directum  or  axis  of  the  month  is  horizontal —  an  arrangement 
which  is  connected  with  his  destination  for  the  biped  position.  If  man  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  a  quadruped,  the  axis  of  his  mouth  would  be  vertical ; 
whereas,  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  directed  obliquely  to  the  horizon. 

Form.  The  mouth  (Jig.  140.)  represents  a  perfectly  symmetrical  oval  cavity, 
the  great  extremity  of  which  is  in  front.  It  has  an  upper  ivaU,  viz.  the  arch 
of  the  palate  (a)  ;  AlowerwaU,  consisting  principaUy  of  the  tongue  (6)  ;  a  pos- 
terior wall,  formed  by  the  velum  palati  (r)  ;  an  anterior  wall,  composed  of  the 
lips  (<f)  on  one  plane,  and  of  the  alveolar  arches  and  the  teefh  (e)  on  another ; 
and  two  lateral  walls,  formed  by  the  same  arches,  by  the  teeth,  and  by  the 
cheeks.  It  has  two  openings  — one  anterior  (m),  constituting  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  other  posterior  (2,  figs.  140,  141.),  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  pharynx,  and  on  account  of  its  narrowness 
called  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

We  shall  now  describe  these  parts  in  succession,  excepting  the  maxillary 
bones  and  the  teeth,  which  have  been  already  treated  of.  The  salivary  glands 
which  pour  their  secretions  into  the  buccal  cavity  will  be  described  as  appen- 
dages to  it. 

The  Lips. 

The  lips,  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  mouth,  are  two  moveable,  exten- 
sible, and  contractile  curtains,  which  circumscribe  its  orifice.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished into  upper  and  lower.  Their  direction  is  vertical  like  lliat  of  the 
alveolar  and  dental  arches  upon  which  they  are  applied.  This  direction  is 
peculiar  to  the  human  species,  and  is  more  marked  in  the  Caucasian  race; 
lips  projecting  forwards,  like  those  of  the  lower  animals,  and  not  placed  upon 
the  same  vertical  plane,  give  a  mean  expression  to  the  physiognomy.  The  depth 
of  the  lips  is  measured  by  that  of  the  alveolar  and  dental  arches.  The  upper 
is  deeper  than  the  lower  lip. 

The  two  lips  offer  for  our  consideration  an  anterior  or  cutaneous  surface,  a 
posterior  or  mucous  surface,  an  attached  and  a  free  border,  and  two  commis- 
sures. 

The  anterior  surface.  In  the  upper  lip  this  surface  presents  along  the  median 
line  a  vertical  furrow,  the  sub-nasal  groove,  commencing  at  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  and  terminating  below  in  a  tubercle,  which  is  more  or  less  prominent 
in  different  individusls.  This  furrow  is  the  vestige  of  a  division  in  the  lip, 
natural  to  many  mammalia.  The  malformation,  termed  single  hare-lip,  always 
occupies  one  of  the  edges  of  this  groove ;  in  double  hare-lip  both  of  them  are 
affected.  On  each  side,  the  upper  lip  is  convex^  and  covered  with  a  slight 
down  in  the  female,  and  before  puberty  in  the  male,  but  after  that  period  with 
long  and  stiff  hairs  directed  obliquely  outwards.  The  aspect  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  lip  is  inclined  a  little  downwards  ;  the  middle  portion  only 
of  this  lip,  which  presents  no  median  depression,  is  covered  with  hairs. 

TTie  posterior  surface.  Each  lip  is  free  behind  excepting  in  the  median  line> 
where  we  find  a  small  fold  of  mucous  membrane  called  the  frosnum  labii :  it 
is  more  marked  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lip.  This  suiface  is  always 
moibt,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  alveolar  and  dental  arches.  The  complete 
independence  of  the  lips,  as  regards  the  maxillary  bones,  explains  the  extreme 
mobility  of  these  membranous  organs.* 

Adherent  borders  of  the  lips.  The  lips  are  bounded  at  their  posterior  surface 
by  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  the  jaw,  so  that  there  is  a  deep 
and  very  remarkable  furrow  between  the  lips  and  the  maxillary  bones,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  anterior  buccal  cavity,  or  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth. 
The  upper  lip  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  base  of  the  nose  ;  on  each  side  it  is 
separated  trom  the  cheeks  by  the  projection  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  levator 

«  Mammalia  akme  have  lips  that  are  moveable,  independently  of  the  jaws ;  but  this  inde^ 
pendence  is  still  more  marked  in  man. 
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labii  saperiorls  alfleqoe  nasi :  the  lower  lip  is  bounded  in  the  median  line  by  a 
transverse  depression  situated  between  it  and  the  chin,  called  the  metUfhialnal 
furrow,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  hairs  grow- 
ing upon  it ;  on  each  side  it  is  separated  fh>m  the  cheeks  bj  the  projecting 
inner  margin  of  the  triangularis  oris. 

The  line  or  furrow  which  separates  on  either  side  the  lips  from  the  cheek 
commences  at  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  is  called  the  ntuo-labial  line  * :  it  would 
be  more  appropriately  named  the  hucco-labial  line  or  furrow. 

The  boundaries  between  the  lips  and  the  cheeks  are  then  entirely  artificial: 
the  two  lips,  taken  together,  represent  an  ellipse,  the  longest  diameter  of  which 
is  transverse. 

The  free  borders  of  the  lips.  The  firee  borders  of  the  lips  are  rounded,  are 
covered  by  a  red  integument  intermediate  in  character  between  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  and  are  marked  by  folds  or  wrinkles  directed  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  lips,  and  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  orbi- 
cularis oris  muscle.  These  free  borders,  which  are  as  it  were  everted,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  lower  lip,  present  anteriorly  a  well-marked  line  of  separation 
between  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane ;  they  describe  an  undulating 
line,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  painter  more  than  that  of  the  anatomist 

The  chief  characters  of  the  free  margin  of  the  upper  lip  are,  a  slight  pro- 
jection in  the  middle  line,  and  a  slight  depression  on  either  side :  those  of  the 
ftee  border  of  the  lower  lip  are  a  median  depression  and  two  lateral  pro- 
jections ;  on  meeting  together,  these  borders  come  into  accurate  contact,  and 
completely  close  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  fii-ee  margins  of  the  lips  are, 
moreover,  their  thickest  part,  and  they  are  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  each 
extremity;  their  thickness  also  varies  greatly  in  di£ferent  individuals,  hi 
general,  thick  lips  are  regarded  as  indicating  a  scrofiilous  diathesis ;  but  in 
forming  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  size  resulting  from  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  layer,  and  that  which 
is  caused  by  an  excess  of  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  In  the  Ethiopian  race,  the 
size  of  the  lips  is  entirely  due  to  the  great  developement  of  the  muscles. 

TTie  commissures.  The  lateral  extremities  of  the  free  margins  of  the  lips 
are  thin,  and  by  their  union  form  the  angles  or  commissures  of  the  lips  (from 
committOj  to  join  together). 

The  anterior  orifice  of  the  mouth.  The  free  edges  of  the  lips  intercept  a 
transverse  fissure,  viz.  the  anterior  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  variable  size  of 
this  orifice  in  man  has  given  rise  to  the  distinctions  of  middle-sized,  large,  and 
smaU  mouths :  the  difference,  however,  is  confined  to  the  opening,  and  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  buccal  cavity  properly  so  called.  The  anterior  opening  of 
the  lips  is  also  exceedingly  dilatable,  and  accordingly  admits  the  introduction 
of  very  large  bodies,  and  renders  the  exploration  of  every  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  comparatively  easy. 

Structure  of  the  lips.  The  lips  are  composed  of  two  tegumentary  layers, 
one  cutaneous,  the  other  mucous ;  of  a  muscular  layer ;  of  a  series  of  glsmds ; 
and  of  vessels,  nerves,  and  cellular  tissue. 

The  cutaneous  layer.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  density  and  thickness,  for 
the  size  of  the  hair  follicles,  which  are  partially  situated  beneath  it,  and  for  its 
intimate  adhesion  to  the  muscular  layer ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them  by  dissection  without  encroaching  upon  one  or  the  other.  This  layer 
may  be  regarded  as  the  framework  of  the  lips.  It  is  endowed  with  an  exqui- 
site sensibility,  and,  in  many  animals,  possesses  so  delicate  a  sense  of  touch, 
that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  extremities  of  the  long  hairs  with  which 
it  is  provided,  at  once  warns  the  animal  of  the  presence  of  approaching  objects. 

The  mucous  layer.  This  is  remarkable  from  the  existence  of  an  epithelium 
upon  it,  which  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated.     It  covers  the  free  edge  of 

*  Much  importance  is  attached  to  this  furrow  in  semeiology.   It  is  termed  the  abdominal  line, 
because  it  becomes  remarkably  distinct  in  diseases  of  the  abdomen 
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the  lips,  so  that  by  a  rare  exception  a  portion  of  this  mucous  membrane  is 
habitually  exposed  to  the  external  air.  It  adheres  more  firmly  at  the  free 
edge  of  die  lip  than  elsewhere.* 

The  glandwar  layer.  This  is  a  thick  layer,  situated  between  the  mucous 
and  the  muscular  layers,  and  causing  an  elevation  of  the  former.  It  consists  of 
small  spheroidal  glands,  of  unequal  size,  placed  close  to  each  other,  but  per- 
fectly distinct ;  when  examined  with  a  lens  they  resemble  small  salivary  glands, 
each  being  provided  with  an  excretory  duct,  opening  by  a  separate  orifice 
upon  the  posterior  8ur£aM^  of  the  mucous  membrancf  These  are  true  labial 
taUtxtry  ^ands,  and  not  muciparous  follicles. 

The  muscular  layer.  This  is  composed  essentially  of  a  single  proper  muscle, 
the  orbicularis  oris,  into  which  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  &ce  are  in- 
serted, viz.  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi,  the  levator  labii  superioris, 
the  depressor  alee  nasi,  the  naso-labialis,  and  the  zygomaticus  minor  (where 
it  exists)  for  the  upper  lip ;  the  quadratus  menti  and  the  levator  labii  inferioris 
.  for  the  lower  lip ;  the  buccinator  (which  we  have  regarded  as  forming  the  or- 
bicularis by  its  bifurcation  extending  to  both  lips),  and  the  zygomaticus 
migor,  the  triangularis  oris,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  risorius  of  San- 
torini  (where  it  exists)  to  the  commissures.  Including  the  orbicularis  oris, 
there  are  twenty-five  muscles.  The  differences  presented  by  the  free  edges  of 
the  lips  in  different  individuals  depend  upon  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  orbicularis. 

No  fibrous  tissue  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  lips  and  their  commisr 
sures,  which  are  exclasively  formed  of  fleshy  fibres :  hence  they  are  extremely 
extensible,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  surgeon  avails  himself  in  operating 
upon  parts  situated  in  the  buccal  cavity  and  pharynx. 

VesseU,  nerves,  and  cellular  tissue.  Few  parts  are  so  abundantly  provided 
with  vessels  and  nerves  as  the  lips.  The  arteries  of  the  lips  are  derived  from 
two  principal  sources :  the  coronary  arteries  arise  from  the  facial ;  the  buccal, 
infra-orbital,  and  alveolar  arteries  destined  for  the  upper  lip,  and  the  mental 
artery  for  the  lower  lip,  arise  from  the  internal  maxillary.  The  sub-mental 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  facial,  and  the  transversalis  faciei,  a  branch  of  the  tem- 
poral, also  give  o£f  some  ramifications  to  the  lips.  The  veins  bear  the  same 
names,  and  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  arteries ;  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  are  little  known,  terminate  in  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the  jaw.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  viz.  from  the  fifth  and  the  seventh 
purs  of  cranial  nerves. 

The  cellular  tissue  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  lips  is  essentially  of  a 
serous  nature.  It  is  liable  to  a  considerable  amount  of  serous  infiltration ;  but 
even  in  the  fattest  individuals,  it  contains  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  adipose 
tissue. 

Developement.  According  to  Blumenbach  and  most  modem  anatomists,  the 
upper  lip  is  originally  developed  from  three  points  or  three  distinct  parts — one 
median  and  two  lateral.  Some  have  even  gone  further,  and  have  maint^ned 
that  the  median  point  itself  is  originally  formed  of  two  lateral  halves,  which  be- 
come united  at  a  very  early  period.  This  hypothesis  is  founded  partly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  divisions  in  simple  and  double  hare-lip,  each  of  which  has  been  as- 
sumed to  be  nothing  more  than  an  arrest  of  devolopement ;  also,  upon  the  mode 
of  developement  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  alveolar  border  of  which, 
it  is  said,  is  composed  of  four  pieces — two  median  or  incisor,  and  two  lateral ; 
and  lastly,  upon  the  permanent  existence  of  these  divisions  in  some  animals.  In 
oppositiqn  to  this  view,  however,  we  may  state,  first,  the  absence  in  the  human 
fistus  of  distinct  bony  pieces,  corresponding  to  the  ossa  incisiva  of  the  lower 

*  [The  mucous  membrane  upon  the  free  borders  of  the  lip  is  provided  with  papillae.  Its  epi- 
thelium, and,  indeed,  that  of  the  entire  mouth,  is  squamous.'] 

t  When  these  orifices  are  obliterated,  the  dilated  excretory  ducts  are  transformed  into  salivary 
cysts,  which  may  acquire  a  very  large  size. 
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aniouUfl,  for  all  that  can  be  distingiiished  is  a  fissnre,  the  mere  trace  of  a  sepa- 
ration (see  Developement  o/tlte  Superior  Mcueilla,  p.  70.)  ;  and  secondly,  that  at 
no  period  of  foetal  life  can  we  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  division  ia  the 
upper  lip.  This  lip  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  consist  of  a  single  piece, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  formation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Wer 
lip,  which,  according  to  authors,  is  developed  from  two  lateral  halves.  At  no 
period  of  fcetal  life  can  any  such  division  be  detected.*  I  do  not  even  knov 
an  example  of  malformation  in  which  such  an  arrrangement  existed. 

The  length  of  the  lips  of  the  new  bom  infant  is  well  adapted  for  the  act  of 
sucking,  and  depends  upon  the  absence  of  the  teeth.  To  the  same  cause,  and 
to  the  wasting  of  the  alveolar  borders,  the  length  of  the  lips  in  advanced  age 
must  be  referred. 

Uses.  The  lips,  constituting  the  anterior  wall  of  the  mouth,  form  a  sort  of 
barrier  in  front  of  the  teeth,  and  alveolar  arches,  by  which  the  saliva  is  retained 
within  that  cavity.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  lips  in  preventing  a  con- 
tinual escape  of  the  saliva,  that  in  cases  where  they  have  been  destroyed, 
the  constant  draining  away  of  that  fluid  may  become  a  cause  of  exhaustion 
and  even  of  death,  f 

They  are  employed,  also,  in  drinking,  sucking,  and  blowing ;  in  playing 
upon  wind-instruments,  and  in  uttering  articulate  sounds.  They  are  also  d 
great  importance  in  the  expression  of  the  passions,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
influence  all  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Pride,  contempt,  joy,  grief^  anger,  and 
every  possible  gradation  of  feeling,  are  depicted  in  a  striking  manner  upon 
the  outline  of  the  lips.  The  mouth  is  more  particularly  the  seat  of  grimaces, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  passions  ridiculously  exagge- 
rated. 

The  Cheeks. 

The  cheeks  form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  mouth  and  the  sides  of  the  fiice. 
They  are  bounded  internally  by  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon 
the  maxillary  bones :  externally  their  limits  are  much  less  defined,  and  are 
thus  determined  on  each  side  of  the  face ;  in  front,  by  the  bucco-labial  farrow, 
which  separates  them  from  the  lips  ;  behind,  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  above,  by  the  base  of  the  orbit ;  and  below,  by  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  cheeks  then  comprise  three  very  distinct  regions: 
the  malar,  the  masseteric,  and  the  buccal,  properly  so  called.  Each  cheek  is 
quadrilateral  in  form,  and  presents,  1.  an  external  or  cutaneous  surface  on 
which  is  observed,  above,  the  projection  of  the  cheek,  called  the  malar  eminence, 
and  lower  down,  a  surface,  which  is  convex  and  smooth  in  stout  persons,  but 
hollow  and  wrinkled  in  the  emaciated ;  2.  an  internal  or  mucous  surface^  flree 
and  corresponding  to  the  alveolar  and  dental  arches.  On  this  surface  is  situ- 
ated the  orifice  of  the  Stenonian  duct,  opposite  the  interval  which  separates 
the  first  from  the  second  upper  large  molar  tooth. 

Structure.  Each  cheek,  properly  so  called,  is  composed  of  the  following 
parts :  the  malar  bone  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  a  cutaneous  layer, 
increased  in  thickness  by  a  great  quantity  of  fkt ;  a  mucous,  a  glandular, 
a  muscular,  and  an  aponeurotic  layer ;  some  vessels  and  nerves,  and  an  ex- 
cretory duct.  We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  these  different  layers,  com- 
mencing with  the  skin. 

The  skin  is  remarkable  for  its  firmness  and  vascularity  over  the  cheek  bone, 
and  also  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  injected,  or  becomes  pale  under  the 
influence  of  the  moral  feelings  :  it  is  covered  with  hair  on  the  lower  and  back 
part  in  the  adult  male. 

*  The  admirable  researches  of  M.  Velpeau  upon  embryology  fully  confirm  the  results  at 
which  1  have  arrived. 

t  This  use  is  principally  confined  to  the  lower  lip,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  lip  is  never 
affected  by  congenital  fissure.  Another  singular  and  also  totally  inexplicable  fact  is,  that  cancer, 
which  is  so  common  a  disease,  never  afibcts  the  upper,  but  invariably  the  lower  lip. 
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The  mucotu  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  lips,  and  presents  the 
same  characters. 

The  ghndviaT  layer  is  formed  hy  the  buccal  salivary  glands,  which  exactly 
resemhle  the  lahial  glands,  hut  are  smaller,  and  like  them  cause  projections  of 
the  mucous  memhrane,  upon  which  they  open  hy  distinct  orifices.  Two  of 
these  glands  have  obtained  a  particular  appellation,  because  they  are  not  sub- 
jacent to  the  mucous  membrane,  but  are  situated  between  the  buccinator  and 
the  masseter  muscles :  they  are  called  the  mclar  glands.  Their  excretory  ducts 
open  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 

The  muscular  layer  is  formed,  in  the  masseteric  region,  by  the  masseter  and 
a  part  of  the  platysma ;  in  the  malar  region,  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ; 
in  the  buccal  region,  properly  so  called,  by  the  buccinator,  and  the  two  zygo- 
matics 

The  aponeurotic  layer  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  buccinator  muscle. 

The  cidipose  layer  is  thin  in  the  malar  and  masseteric  regions,  and  ver^'  thick 
in  the  buccal  region,  properly  so  called.  Bichat  has,  moreover,  pointed  out  a 
mass  of  fat  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  between  the  buccinator  and  the  mas- 
seter. It  is  highly  developed  in  the  infant,  and  vestiges  of  it  are  found  even  in 
the  most  emaciated  individuals,  and  in  extreme  old  age. 

The  arteries  of  the  cheeks  come,  partly,  from  the  facial  and  the  transverse 
artery  of  the  £Ebce,  and  partly  from  the  internal  maxillary  :•  the  branches  from 
the  internal  maxillary  belong  to  the  infra-orbital,  the  inferior  dental,  the 
buccal,  the  masseteric,  and  the  alveolar  arteries. 

The  veins  bear  the  same  name,  and  follow  the  same  course  as  the  arteries. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  pass  into  the  cervical  and  parotid  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  cheeks,  like  those  of  the  lips,  are  derived  from  two  sources, 
viz.  the  buccal  and  malar  nerves,  from  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair, 
and  the  buccal,  masseteric,  infra-orbital,  and  mental  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  cheek  is  perforated  by  the  duct  of  Steno  (s,Jig.  144.),  which  runs  hori- 
zontally forwards  below  the  malar  bone. 

I>evelopement  The  absence  of  the  teeth,  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
fat  (more  especially  the  great  size  of  the  mass  above  noticed),  the  want  of 
height  in  the  superior  maxilla,  from  the  non-developement  of  the  sinus,  and 
lastly  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  give  to  the  cheek  of  the  infant  its 
characteristic  fulness.  The  loss  of  the  teeth  and  the  wasting  of  the  alveolar 
borders  in  the  aged  diminish  the  inter-maxillary  space ;  so  that  their  emaciated 
cheeks  become  disproportionately  long,  and  consequently  display  a  looseness, 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  in  their  physiognomy.  At  puberty, 
the  cheeks  of  the  male  are  covered  with  hair. 

Uses,  The  cheeks  form  lateral  active  walls  of  the  mouth,  which,  closely 
applying  themselves  against  the  alveolar  arches  and  teeth,  force  the  food  be- 
tween the  latter,  and  thus  assist  in  piastication.  They  are  employed,  also,  in 
suction,  in  the  articulation  of  souiSds,  and  in  playing  upon  wind-instruments. 
In  the  expression  of  the  passions  th^y  assist  rather  by  changes  in  their  colour, 
than  by  any  distinct  movements. 

The  cheeks  and  the  lips  constitute  the  outer  wall  of  a  supernumerary  buccal 
cavity,  of  which  the  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  alveolar  borders  and  the 
teeth.  This  cavity,  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  buccal  cavity,  properly  so  called, 
is  very  dilatable.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  reservoir,  in  which  the 
food  is  deposited,  in  order  to  be  submitted  in  successive  portions  to  the  action 
of  the  masticatory  organs.  This  vestibular  buccal  cavity  is  provided  with 
labial  and  buccal  salivary  glands.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  that  the  parotid 
glands,  the  largest  of  all  the  salivary  glands,  pour  their  secretion  into  this 
cavity. 
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The  Palatine  Arch  and  the  Gctms. 

The  palatine  arch,  or  the  hard  paiate  (a,  fig.  140.),  constitntes  the  upper  vail 
of  the  buccal  cavity.  It  has  the  form  of  a  parabolic  arch,  bounded  in  front  and 
on  either  side  by  the  teeth,  and  behind  by  the  velum  palati,  into  which  it  is 
continued  without  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  Upon  it  we  observe,  in 
the  median  line,  an  antero-posterior  raphe,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which 
is  a  tubercle  corresponding  to  the  lower  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canaL 
This  tubercle  has  been  incorrectly  stated  by  phy^ologists  to  be  endowed  with 
a  peculiar  sensibility ;  on  each  side  and  in  front  there  are  transverse  ridges, 
more  or  less  marked  in  different  individuals,  which  represent  the  still  more 
highly  developed  ridges,  bars,  or  calcareous  concretions,  which  render  the 
surface  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  in  some  animals  so  rugged.  Posteriorly  the 
roof  of  the  palate  is  perfectly  smooth. 

Structure.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  palatine  arch  are,  an  osseous  frame- 
work, a  fibro-mucous  membrane,  a  layer  of  glands,  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  framework  consists  of  the  bony  palate  already  described :  it  is  thicker 
in  front  than  behind,  and  is  held  up  in  the  middle  by  the  sort  of  column  formed 
by  the  vomer  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  edimoid,  and  behind  and  on 
each  side  by  the  vertical  portions  of  the  palate  bones,  and  by  the  pterygoid 
processes.  We  have  already  noticed  the  asperities  which  it  presents,  and 
which  appear  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  secure  the  intimate  adhesion  of 
the  fibro-mucous  membrane  to  the  bones. 

7^  palatine  and  gingival  menUfrane.  This  mucous  membrane  is  remarkable 
for  its  whitish  colour;  for  the  thickness  of  its  epithelium,  especially  in  front; 
for  the  thickness  and  density  of  its  chorion,  which  even  approaches  to  that  d 
the  corresponding  tissue  in  the  skin ;  for  its  close  adhesion  to  the  bones,  into 
which  the  chorion  sends  off  well-marked  fibro-cellular  prolongations;  and 
lastly,  for  the  great  number  of  orifices  with  which  it  is  perforated,  especially 
behind.  This  excessive  thickness  of  the  palatine  membrane,  however,  is  ob- 
served only  anteriorly,  and  most  particularly  so  behind  the  incisor  teeth. 

The  glandular  layer.  In  the  median  line  the  palatine  membrane  is  blended 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  bones,  but  on  each  side  it  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  very  thick  layer  of  glands,  which  are  sometimes  arranged  in  regular  rows 
along  the  antero-posterior  groove  presented  by  the  psJatine  arch.  These 
palatine  salivary  glands  are  exactly  similar  to  the  labial  and  buccal  glands 
already  described ;  they  are  much  more  numerous  behind  than  in  front,  and 
open  upon  the  membrane  by  a  number  of  orifices,  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
There  are  often  two  openings  much  more  distinctly  marked  than  the  rest, 
situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  median  raphe. 

TTie  gums.  The  description  of  the  peculiar  tissue  of  the  gvms,  to  which 
some  allusion  has  been  made  in  speaking  of  the  teeth,  naturally  follows  that 
of  the  palatine  membrane.  The  term  gums  (o^x^)  is  applied  to  those  portions 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  which  surround  the  teeth.  They  are  dJs- 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  that  membrane  by  their  intimate  adhesion  to  the 
periosteum,  by  their  thickness,  and  especially  by  their  almost  cartilaginous 
density,  which  enables  them  to  resist  the  shocks  of  hard  bodies  during  masti- 
cation. In  this  latter  respect,  and  in  regard  to  their  want  of  sensibility,  the 
gums  closely  resemble  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  palatine  membrane. 
They  conmience  about  a  line  from  the  base  of  the  alveoU,  their  limits  bemg 
marked  by  a  scalloped  ridge.  Having  reached  the  free  margins,  t.  e.  the 
base  of  the  alveoli,  the  gums  continue  their  course  for  the  space  of  about  a 
line  beyond  that  point,  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  where  they  become 
reflected  upon  themselves.  The  point  of  reflection  is  a  free  border  of  a  semi- 
lunar shape,  corresponding  to  the  indented,  and  as  it  were  festooned,  border  of 
each  alveolus.  The  denticulations  or  longest  portions  of  the  gums  correspond 
to  the  intervals  between  the  teeth,  in  which  situation  the  processes  of  the  gum, 
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covering  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  alveoli,  communicate  with 
each  other. 

The  reflected  portion  of  the  gum,  though  not  adhering  to,  is  in  contact 
with,  all  that  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tooth  which  projects  above  the 
alveolus  ;  it  then  dips  into  the  cavity  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  form  the  alveolo- 
denial  periosteum,  wluch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a  powerful  means  of  con- 
Qccting  the  fang  of  the  tooth  to  its  socket.  The  tissue  of  the  gums  appears  to 
be  provided  wiOi  particular  follicles  for  the  secretion  of  the  tartar.*  It  varies 
much  in  different  individuals,  both  in  colour  and  in  density.  One  of  its  most 
peculiar  characters  is  the  singular  effect  produced  on  it  by  scurvy  and  by 
mercury,  under  the  influence  of  which  agents  it  becomes  softened  and 
fiing^as,  easily  bleeds,  and  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  tartar.  *  Another, 
bat  purely  anatomical  character  consists  in  its  largely  developed  openings  or 
^oreSf  which  in  a  particular  light  are  even  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
^ams  are  almost  insensible  when  divided  by  cutting  instruments;  but  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  them  by  the  teeth  during  the  eruption  of  ^e  latter, 
alten  gives  rise  to  the  most  serious  affections. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  roof  of  the  pcdate  and  the  gums.  The  arteries  arise, 
lome  from  the  internal  maxillary,  viz.  the  posterior  palatine,  the  alveolar,  the 
infra-orbital,  and  the  mental  branches  ;  others  from  the  &cial,  viz.  the  superior 
Boroxiary  for  the  gums  of  the  upper,  and  the  sub-mental  branches  for  those  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  the  sublingual  artery  also  supplies  the  latter.  The  veins  bear 
the  same  name.  All  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  fifth  pair,  viz.  the  palatine 
and  the  superior  and  inferior  dental  branches.  The  naso-palatine  nerve  sends 
ramifications  to  the  small  median  tubercle  upon  the  roof  of  the  palate.  Few 
parts  have  so  little  cellular  tissue  as  the  gums. 

Developsment  According  to  the  best  authorities  the  bony  and  membranous 
portions  of  the  hard  palate  are  developed  firom  two  laterol  points  which  unite 
ilong  the  median  line,  so  that  the  maiformation,  known  by  the  name  of  hare- 
lip with  cleft  palate,  is  said  to  be  an  arrest  of  developement.  The  fissure  may 
be  either  single  or  double  in  front.  If  the  cleft  be  double,  that  portion  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  supports  the  incisor  teeth,  is  separated  on  both  sides  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone.  Such  divisions  always  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  depar- 
tures from  nature  f,  for  at  no  period  of  its  growth  can  such  separations  or 
elefts  be  detected  in  a  naturally  formed  fcetus. 

Uses  of  the  gums  and  hard  palate.  The  hard  palate  separates  the  buccal 
cavity  from  the  nasal  fossa.  It  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  tongue  in  the  act  of 
tasting,  in  mastication,  deglutition,  and  the  articulation  of  sounds.  Before  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth,  the  gums  completely  close  the  alveoli  and  serve  as  the 
immediate  instruments  of  mastication ;  and  they  become  hard,  and  supply  the 
place  of  the  teeth  after  the  loss  of  those  organs.  The  gums  have  great  in- 
fluence in  fixing  the  teeth  within  their  sockets,  and  hence  the  loosening  of  the 
former  firom  scurvy  or  from  the  abuse  of  mercury.  We  may  consider  the  gums 
as  that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  dental  follicles  are 
tttnated. 

The  Velum  Palati  and  Isthmus  Faucium. 

Diuection,  The  lower  surfiu^e  of  the  velum  palati  may  be  seen  by  forcibly 
depressing  the  lower  jaw,  or  still  better  by  sawing  it  across  in  the  median 
line,  and  separating  tiie  two  halves.  In  order  to  see  its  upper  surface,  the 
pharynx  must  be  removed  entire,  and  its  posterior  wall  divided  vertically  (as 
mjh,  141.).  The  dissection  of  the  different  layers  which  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  velum  palati,  and  of  its  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  muscles,  will  be 
imderstood  from  the  following  descriptions  :  — 

*  tThese  are  mucous  follicles :  the  tartar  is  now  known  to  be  merely  a  deposit  from  the  saliva 
its  increased  amount  during  mercurial  salivation  is,  therefore,  readily  accounted  for.] 
t  [/.  e.  not  mere  arrests  of  developement.] 
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External  conformation.  The  veltan  palatif  or  tq/t  palate  (c,  fig,  140.),  is  a 
muscular  and  membranous  valve,  which  prolongs  the  palatine  arch  backwards, 
and  therefore  might  be  called  the  membranous  palatine  arch.  It  is  a  sort  of 
incomplete  septum  (septum  staphylin,  Chauss,'),  dividing  the  baccal  cavity  from 
the  nasal  fossse  and  the  pharynx. 

Its  direction  is  carved  :  its  upper  portion  is  horizontal,  but  it  soon  becomes 
curved  and  passes  almost  directly  downwards  (velum  pendulum  palati).  Id 
the  act  of  deglutition,  the  velum  becomes  horizontal  daring  the  passage  of  the 
alimentary  mass,  but  immediately  afterwards  returns  to  its  oblique  and  pen- 
dulous position,  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  food  into  the  moath. 
In  several  pathological  conditions  the  velum  is  thrown  backwards  and  upwards, 
and  adheres  to  the  posterior  orifices  of  the  nasal  fossse.  All  these  changes  of 
direction  affect  the  oblique  and  not  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  velum.  The 
▼elum  palati  is  broad,  quadrilateral,  and  perfectly  symmetricaL  Its  inferior  or 
buccal  swrface  is  concave,  and  continuous  with  the  hard  palate  without  any 
line  of  demarcation.  This  surface  is  very  well  seen  when  the  mouth  is  opened, 
and  is  therefore  easily  accessible  to  the  surgeon.  In  the  median  line  it  presents 
a  white  raphe,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  median  raphe  of  the  hard  pahte; 
it  is  formed  by  a  small  fibrous  cord,  causing  a  projection  under  the  macous 
membrane. 

The  superior  or  nasal  surface  of  the  velum  (^fig,  141.)  is  convex :  it  prolongs 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossse,  and,  from  its  obliquity,  directs  the  mucus  into  the 
pharynx.  This  surface  presents  a  median  projection  produced  above  by  the 
palato-staphylin  muscles  (azygos  uvulse  (a)  ),  and  below  by  a  mass  of  glands. 
Congenital  division  of  the  velum  is  always  situated  in  the  median  line,  and  is 
foUowed  by  so  great  a  retraction  of  its  two  halves,  that,  in  some  crises,  the  entire 
absence  of  the  velum  has  been  suspected. 

Its  upper  border  is  thick,  and  firmly  united  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate. 

Its  lower  border  is  free,  extremely  thin  and  concave,  and  forms  the  upper 
boimdary  of  the  isthmus  (t^fig.  141.)  of  the  fauces :  it  presents,  in  the  middle 
line,  a  sort  of  appendix  or  prolongation,  call  the  uwla  (Uyfig.  140.) :  this  is  of  a 
conical  shape,  and  of  very  variable  size  and  length ;  it  is  capable  of  consider* 
able  elongation,  and  may  then  reach  the  base  of  the  tongue,  but  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx.  *  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
find  it  bifid,  and  sometimes  it  is  entirely  wanting. 

The  two  lateral  borders  of  the  velum  hmit  it  on  each  side,  and  separate  it  from 
the  cheek.  This  boundary  is  indicated  (on  each  side)  by  a  prominent  ridge 
(before  yj^.  140.),  extending  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  upper  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  lower  alveolar  border.  This  prominence  corresponds 
to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  formed  in  a 
great  measure  by  a  series  of  small  glandular  structures,  which  are  collected 
behind  the  last  great  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  into  a  considerable  mass 
resembling  a  small  gland. 

The  piUars  of  the  velum  palati.  These  are  two  lateral  columns  or  pillars^ 
having  an  arched  form,  and  distinguished  into  anterior  (behind  f,fig.  140.)  and 
posterior  (o),  which  pass  down  on  either  side  from  the  uvula.  Each  of  the 
anterior  pillars  (the  two  forming  together  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces)  pro- 
ceeds from  the  base  of  the  uvula  outwards,  and  then  vertically  downwards,  de- 
scribing a  curve  with  its  concavity  directed  inwards,  and  terminates  at  the  sides 
of  the  tongue,  opposite  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  V-shaped  series  of  pa- 
pillae vallatse  foimd  upon  that  organ.  Each  of  the  posterior  pillars  (which  toge- 
ther form  the  posterior  arch  of  the  fiiuces)  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  uvula, 
and  immediately  curves  into  an  arch,  having  a  smaller  diameter  than  that 

*  In  consultation  upon  a  case  of  chronic  laryngitis,  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  the  medical 
attendant  state  that  the  disease  was  the  result  of  irritation  produced  by  the  urula  upon  tbe 
superior  orifice  of  the  larynx.  The  position  of  the  uvula  is  always  a  few  lines  in  advaoctof 
the  epiglottis. 
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represented  by  the  anterior  pillar,  and  then  passes  obliquely  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  outwards,  to  its  termination  on  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  The  two 
posterior  pillars  constitute  the  free  margin  of  the  velum.  They  project  much 
farther  inwards  than  the  anterior  pillars,  so  that  when  the  base  of  the  tongue  is 
depressed  in  the  living  subject,  both  sets  of  pillars  can  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  like  double  curtains,  placed  on  different  planes.  Each  of  these  pillars 
represents  a  triangle,  having  its  base  below  and  its  apex  above. 

The  amygdaloid  fossa.  From  the  direction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pillars  they  approach  each  other  above,  and  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval  below.  This  interval,  which  is  partiy  occupied  by  the  tonsil  (n),  may 
be  called  the  amygdaloid  excavation.  In  order  to  have  a  good  idea  of  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  vertical  section  of  the  head  from  before  backwards.  A 
sort  of  recess  will  then  be  observed,  narrow  and  shallow  above,  but  very  broad 
and  deep  below,  especially  when  the  tonsil  (n)  is  smalL  The  base  of  this  fossa 
corresponds  anteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  (b),  then  to  the  epiglottis  (i), 
the  laiynx,  and  the  walls  of  the  pharynx :  the  bottom  of  the  fossa  corresponds 
to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  lateral  portion  of  the  supra-hyoid  region, 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  skin  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  soft  tissues.  The 
dimensions  of  this  fossa  always  remain  the  same  above,  but  are  very  variable 
below,  according  as  the  tongue  is  retained  in  the  mouth  or  protruded. 

The  isthmus  faucium.  The  posterior  orifice  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  called 
the  isthmus  faucium  (2,  figs.  140,  141.).  It  is  a  sort  of  passage  between  the 
buccal  and  the  pharyngeal  cavities,  bounded  below  by  the  base  of  tlie  tongue, 
above  by  the  free  margin  of  the  velum  palati,  divided  into  two  arches  by  the 
uvula  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  pillars  on  each  side.  This  posterior  orifice 
of  the  mouth,  though  very  dilatable,  is  less  so  than  the  anterior  opening  of  the 
same  cavity.  It  may  be  contracted,  and  even  completely  closed,  not  only  from 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  arches  of  the  fauces,  but  also  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  velum  and  its 
pillars.  This  may  be  seen  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  isthmus  of  the 
fimces,  in  a  person  who  will  submit  to  such  an  examination.  These  differences 
.  in  the  dimensions  of  the  isthmus  are  concerned  not  only  in  deglutition,  but 
also  in  the  modulations  or  articulations  of  the  voice. 

Structure.  In  the  velum  palati  we  find  an  aponeurotic  framework ;  also 
certain  muscles  by  which  it  is  moved,  which  are  either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic. 
The  intrinsic  muscles  are  those  constituting  the  azygos  uvulee,  viz.  the  palato- 
.staphylini ;  and  the  extrinsic  muscles  are  four  on  each  side,  two  descend- 
ing, viz.  the  levator  palati,  and  the  circumflexus  or  tensor  palati,  and  two 
ascending,  viz.  the  palato-glossus  and  the  palato-pharyngeus.  We  also  find 
in  the  soft  palate  a  thick  layer  of  glands,  vessels,  nerves,  and  cellular  tissue ; 
and  lastiy,  a  covering  of  mucous  membrane. 

The  aponeurotic  portion.  The  aponeurotic  portion,  or  rather  the  principal 
aponeurosis,  is  extremely  dense,  and  continues  the  hard  palate  backwards :  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the  reflected  tendons  of  the  tensores 
palati,  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  formed  of  proper  fibres  continuous  with  tiie 
fibrous  tissue,  which  prolongs  backwards  the  septum  narium,  the  outer  borders 
of  the  posterior  orifices  of  the  nasal  fosssB,  and  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  Below  this  aponeurotic  membrane  there  is  another  fibrous 
lamdhf  continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  found  in  the  hard  palate.  The 
framework  of  the  upper  half  of  the  velum  palati  may  therefore  be  said  to  be 
formed  of  two  fibrous  layers,  one  superior,  the  other  inferior,  between  which 
the  glandular  layer  is  situated.  Lastly,  a  small  fibrous  band  extends  from  the 
nasal  spine  to  the  uvula,  along  the  median  raphe  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the 
velum,  producing  a  slight  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  little  band 
sends  off  a  prolongation  between  the  glands  of  the  velum,  which  separates 
the  right  half  of  the  soft  palate  from  the  left. 
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The  MukUi  of  the  Vdum  Palali. 

Dittectiim.    Thii  u  common  to  all  the  mmdes  of  the  soft  palate,    ll  is 

merelji  neccMuy  to  remove  the  mucouB  memhrtne*  koA  the  rotyaceiit  gludt, 


Thf  Azsgof  UvtUa.  or  Pcdato-tlaplii/tini. 
The  pilsto-BUphjIini  <a,  fig.  141.)  are  two  unali,  fleshy,  cjlindricJ  ta 

_     . ..  placed  in  contact,  one  on  each  dde  of  the  mediu     i 

,    //  line,  and  eitending  from  the  poatcriot  nasal  ifint, 

I  UT  nUher  from  the  apoDenrosia  continnoiu  villi  il. 

(o  the  base  of  the  uvula.     They  are  covered  bf 

•■   the  moGOna  memhrane  of  the  nose,  onder  «likk 

they  form  ■  pnijectioD,  and  they  cover  the  leti- 

tores  palatL     The  two  miucle^  from  their  JdiH- 

position,  appear,  at  first  »gbt,  to  form  a  aiivle 

ronnded  muscle,  to  which  the  names,  azggoi  ■«£[, 

columdla  MHJCvAu  Urtt,  have  been  given. 

Actim.    To  raise  the  uvula. 

Tht  Levatar  Palati,  or  Perittaphylaau  Intemt. 
Ditteelitm.  Remove  the  macooi  membnae 
ftwia  a  vertical  ridge  which  exists  along  (he 
onter  Ixtrder  of  the  posterior  orifice  of  one  ^  the 
nasal  fossse,  behind  the  Eustachian  tube ;  then  re- 
move the  mocons  membnuie  covering  the  npper 
Burftce  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  vertical  portion  of  the  levator  paJati  (le  petro-salpingo  staphylin, 
WinAos;  petro- staphylin,  Oaim.,  c,figs.  141.  146.)  is  aitnaled  upon  the  oata 
side  of  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  corresponding  nasal  fossa ;  its  horuonl^ 
portion  is  in  the  substance  of  the  velum :  it  is  thick,  narrow,  and  ronsded 
above,  expanded  and  triangular  below.  It  ariata  by  short  tendinous  fihra 
from  the  lower  surfhce  of  the  petrons  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  near 
its  apei,  and  from  the  contignous  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tabe. 
From  these  points  its  fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  tnnuD^ 
round  the  outer  side  of  the  tnbe.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  velum  pslib 
the  mnscle  becomes  horizontal,  and  its  fasciculated  fibres  diverge,  eo  as  to 
cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  velom. 

The  anterior  flahy  fhscicnli  are  iHwrlaf  by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  the 
posterior  Imrder  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate.  The  others  also  te^ 
minate  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  which  are  blended  in  the  median  line 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  immediately  below  the  aaygos  uvals. 

Btlatiotit.  It  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  soft 
palate ;  its  vertical  portion  is  in  relation,  on  the  outside,  with  the  ciretmifleiiii 
palati  and  the  Enperior  constrictor  muscles,  and  its  horizontal  portion  with  'Cbi 
psIato-pharyngeuB.  It  forms  the  uppermost  muscular  layer  of  the  soft  palatt 
Actioa.  Il  raises  the  velum  (elevator  palati  mollis,  ABnn,,  Soemm.').  The 
length  of  its  fibres,  its  direction,  and  its  shape,  render  it  well  fitted  ftir  this  pnr- 
pote.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  velum  scaicel; 
participates  in  the  movement  of  elevation. 

The  Cireunffiena  or  Temor  Paiati,  or  iht  Perittaphylintu  Exienm. 

This  is  a  thin,  fiat,  and  reflected  moscle  (le  pterygo-  or  sphcDO-salpiiigD  M- 

pbylin,  WinaL;  plerygo-staphylin,  Chauaa.),  and  is  tendinous  fbra  consideriUe 
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part  of  its  extent ;  its  vertical  portion  (d,  Jig.  141.  146.)  is  situated  along  the 
internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid muscle  (&),  and  its  horizontal  portion  {d)  in  the  substance  of  the  velunL 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  fossa  navicularis,  at  the  base  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate,  fix>m  the  contiguous  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  from  a  small  portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  From 
these  points  the  muscle,  which  forms  a  thin  fosciculus,  flattened  at  the 
side,  passes  vertically  downwards :  near  the  hamular  process  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate  it  becomes  a  shining  tendon,  which  changes  its  direction,  and 
is  reflected  at  a  right  angle  under  l^bat  process :  it  is  retained  in  this  situation 
by  a  small  ligament,  and  its  motions  are  facilitated  by  a  synovial  membrane. 
ifhe  tendon  then  passes  horizontally  inwards,  expands,  and  becomes  blended 
with  the  aponeurotic  membrane. 

Hdatwns.  Its  vertical  portion  is  in  relation  on  the  outside  with  the  internal 
pterygoid,  and  on  the  inside  with  the  levator  palati,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (g,fig*  141.)  and  by  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate.  Its  horizontal  or  aponeurotic  portion  is  anterior  to  the  levator 
palati,  and  has  the  same  relation  as  the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  velum. 

Action.  It  is  a  tensor  of  the  aponeurotic  portion  (tensor  palati),  but  does  not 
otherwise  move  the  velum.  As  Haller  has  remarked,  when  its  fixed  point  is 
t>elow,  it  can  dilate  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  PalatO'pharyngeus,  or  Pharyngo'StaphyUnus. 

This  muscle  (thyro-staphylinus,  DouglaSy  ee^fig,  141.)  is  narrow  and  fiBtscicu- 
ated  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  situated  in  the  posterior  pillar  of  thefSeiuces,  broad 
md  membranous  at  its  extremities,  one  of  which  is  in  the  velum  and  the  other 
,n  the  pharynx. 

Attachments,  It  arises  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ihyrcnd  cartilage.  From  this  point  it  passes  vertically  upwards,  and  forms 
I  broad  and  thin  muscular  layer,  the  fibres  of  which  are  first  collected  into  a 
bsciculus  or  muscular  column,  which  enters  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces, 
md  then  again  expanding  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  antero'posterior 
iiameter  of  the  velum,  and  unite  in  the  median  line  with  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  to  form  an  arch.  The  anterior  fibres  are  inserted  into  the 
posterior  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  velum. 

ItdaJtixms.  It  forms  the  lowest  muscular  stratum  of  the  velum  :  it  is  separated 
&om  the  mucous  membrane  below  by  the  layer  of  glands :  it  is  in  relation 
ibove  with  the  muscular  layer  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  levator  palati. 
En  the  posterior  pillar  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
covers  it  in  all  directions,  excepting  on  the  outside.  In  the  pharynx  it  forms 
the  innermost  muscular  layer,  t.  e.  it  lies  between  the  constrictors  and  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Action.  The  two  palato-pharyngei  draw  the  velum  downwards,  and  press 
it  strongly  against  the  alimentary  mass  during  deglutition;  they  therefore  form 
a  constrictor  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fiiuces.  When  they  take  their  fixed  points 
above,  they  raise  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  They  are  important  agents 
in  deglutition. 

The  PaJato-glosstiSf  or  GlossO'Staphylinus, 

This  is  a  small  fleshy  bundle  (o^fig.  141.)  situated  in  the  anterior  pillar  of 
the  fauces,  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  broad  at  the  extremities.  Its  lower  ex- 
tremity is  expanded  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  is  united  with  the  stylo- 
glossus. Its  upper  extremity  spreads  out  in  the  velum  palati,  and  becomes 
blended  with  that  of  the  palato-pharyngeus.  Its  middle  portion  is  very  slender; 
it  f(Hrms  the  anterior  pillar,  and  is  visible  through  the  thin  mucous  membrane 

by  which  it  is  covered. 
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Actum.    The  two  muscles  depress  the  velum  palati,  and  raise  the  edges  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue ;  they  consequently  constrict  the  isthmus  fancium. 

The  glandular  layer  of  the  velum  pdlati.  Under  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  upper  surfiice  of  the  velum  palati,  there  are  some  scattered  glands, 
which  are  more  numerous  on  the  sides  than  along  the  middle.  But  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  velum  there  is  a  much  more  obvious  collection  of  glands, 
particularly  dense,  opposite  the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  velum,  and  fonning 
a  continuation  of  the  glandular  layer  of  the  hard  palate.  Similar  glands  are 
found  in  the  uvula,  the  size,  and  in  some  measure  the  form,  of  which  they 
determine.  These  small  glands  in  the  velum  exactly  resemble  the  salivary 
glands  already  described  as  existing  in  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  the  roof  of 
the  palate. 

The  mucous  membrane.  Both  surfaces  of  the  velum  are  covered  by  mucoiu 
membrane,  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  its  integuments.  These  two  mncoiis 
layers  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  each  presents  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  cavity  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  the  lower  layer  preserves  the  characters 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  upper  layer  those  of  the  nasaL*  The 
two  layers  are  continuous  with  each  other  along  ^e  free  margin  of  the  velum 
palati ;  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  this  margin,  passes  beyond  the 
other  constituent  tissues,  so  that  for  the  space  of  half  a  line  or  a  line  the  two 
mucous  layers  are  in  contact  The  same  occurs  in  the  uvula,  the  apex,  and 
sometimes  the  lower  half  of  which  consists  of  a  duplicature  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, containing  some  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  is  very  susceptible  of  in- 
filtration. Either  serous  or  sanguineous  infiltration  of  the  uvula  prodnce  an 
elongation  of  this  part,  called  relaxation  of  the  uvula.  I  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  great  difference,  in  regard  to  sensibility  and  liability  to  inflam- 
mation, that  exists  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  free  and  adherent 
borders  of  the  velum  palati. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  These  are  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  part.  The  arteries  arise  from  the  palatine  and  the  superior  and  inferior 
pharyngeal.  The  veins  are  similarly  named,  and  follow  the  same  course.  The 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  have  been  little  studied,  enter  the  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  palatine  branches  given 
off  by  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  from  the  glosso-pharyngeus. 

DevelnpemenL  We  have  here  again  the  question,  whether  the  velum  is  formed 
originally  from  two  halves,  which  afterwards  become  united  in  the  median  line: 
in  favour  of  this  view  we  may  adduce  those  cases  in  which  the  uvula  and  the 
velum  are  bifid,  either  with  or  without  fissure  of  the  hard  palate  and  lip.  In 
the  youngest  embryos  which  I  have  examined,  I  have  always  found  the  velnm 
undivided. 

Uses.  The  velum  palati  is  a  contractile  valve,  which  fulfils  very  important 
functions  in  deglutition,  in  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  and  in  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice ;  it  is  capable  of  being  elevated  and  depressed.  Elevatioa 
affects  its  muscular,  but  not  its  aponeurotic,  portion  :  this  movement  cannot  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  revert  the  velum  upwards.  Depression  may  be  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  close  the  isthmus  faucium  by  the  approximation  of  the 
velum  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  contraction  of  the  palato-pharyngei* 
which  are  curved  muscles,  may  be  so  complete  as  to  bring  the  posterior  pillars 
of  the  fauces  into  contact,  and  thus  close  the  isthmus  in  a  transverse  direction. 
The  uvula  moves  independently  of  the  velum.  When  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
velum  palati  is  rendered  tense,  the  velum  itself  is  enabled  to  resist  both 
elevation  and  depression. 

*  [According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Henle,  the  ciliated  columnar  epithelium  (like 
that  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane)  is  found  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  velum,  only  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of.  and  a  short  distance  below,  the  expanded  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  tbe 
remaining  portion  of  the  upper  surface,  as  well  as  tne  free  border,  and  the  whole  of  the  lowpr 
surface,  are  covered  with  the  squamous  epithelium,  similar  to  that  of  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane.] 
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The  Tonsils,  or  Amtodai^. 

The  terms  amygdal<B  (jkfjajyiaKiay  an  almond)  or  Umsilst  are  applied  to  a 
group  of  mucoos  follicles  (tijjfig.  140.)>  which  occupy  the  interval  between  the 
pillars  of  the  fiatuces  on  each  side.  They  are  placed  there  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  lubricating  the  isthmus  during  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  mass. 
Their  form  pretty  nearly  resembles  that  of  an  almond ;  they  are  directed  ob- 
Uqaely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  their  size  is  exceedingly  subject  to  either 
eongenital  or  accidental  yariation.  In  some  subjects  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist ;  in  others  they  fill  up  the  whole  amygdaloid  fossa,  and  project  more  or 
less  into  the  isthmus  of  the  fiiuces,  so  as  to  impede  deglutition,  or  even  re- 
spiration. 

The  compound  tonsil  results  from  its  component  follicles  being  collected 
into  several  distinct  masses. 

The  internal  surface  is  free,  and  may  be  seen  when  the  base  of  the  tongue 
is  depressed ;  it  is  perforated  by  foramina,  like  the  ligneous  shell  of  an  almond. 
These  foramina,  which  vary  in  number  and  size,  have  been  frequently  mis- 
taken for  syphilitic  ulcerations.  They  lead  into  small  cells,  in  which  mucus 
sometimes  collects,  and  is  then  ejected  in  hard  fetid  lumps,  which  have  been 
€rroneously  supposed  to  be  pulmonary  tubercles.  Its  external  surface  is 
covered  immediately  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pharynx*,  and  then  by  the 
•aperior  constrictor. 

The  tonsil  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Compression  behind 
this  angle,  therefore,  affects  it  at  once,  and  causes  pain  in  cases  where  it  is  in- 
flamed. It  has  an  important  relation  with  the  internal  carotid  artery,  especi- 
ally when  that  vessel  describing  a  curve  with  the  convexity  directed  inwards 
touches  the  tonsil.  In  front  &e  tonsil  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior  pillar 
of  the  fauces,  and  therefore  with  the  palato-glossus  muscle ;  behind,  with  the 
posterior  pillar,  and  accordingly  with  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle. 

Structure.  In  structure  the  tonsils  are  intermediate  between  mucous  follicles 
and  glands :  they  consist  of  an  agglomeration  of  follicles,  continuous  with  those 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Groups  of  these  follicles  open  into  small  cells  or 
laconse,  which  again  open  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  tonsil  by  the  fora- 
mina already  described.  The  mucous  membrane  covers  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tonsil,  and,  penetrating  through  the  foramina,  lines  the  interior  of  all  the 
eells. 

The  arteries  are  very  large,  considering  the  size  of  the  organ.  They  are 
derived  from  the  labial,  the  inferior  pharyngeal,  the  lingual,  and  the  superior 
and  inferior  palatine.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  round  this  organ,  called  the 
tonsUlar  plexus  :  it  is  a  dependence  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  terminate  in  the  glands  found  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  hence  the  in- 
flammation or  enlargemcQt  of  those  glands  in  consequence  of  inflanmiation  of 
the  tonsiL  The  lingual  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  form  a  plexus  outside  the 
tonsil,  which  gives  off  some  branches  to  it. 

The  Tongue. 

The  tongue,  the  principal  organ  of  taste,  is  situated  within  the  buccal  cavity, 
and  consequently  at  the  commencement  of  the  digestive  passages  (b,fig.  140.) 
behind  the  lips,  which  in  many  animals  are  organs  of  prehension ;  also  behind 
the  teeth,  the  organs  of  mastication,  and  below  the  organ  of  smell,  which  pos- 
sesses the  sense  of  taste  in  the  lower  tribes,  and  is  necessary  in  all  animals  for 
the  perception  of  flavours.  It  is  a  muscular  organ,  free  and  moveable  above, 
before,  and  on  the  sides.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  ligaments  which 
attach  it  to  the  os  hyoides ;  and,  by  muscles  connecting  it  to  the  same  bone,  to 

*  The  existence  of  this  aponeurosis  explains  why  the  tonsil  always  becomes  enlarged  inter- 
nally, and  also  why  abscesses  of  this  part  never  open  externally. 
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the  Btjioid  processei  and  to  the  lover  jsv ;  so  that  it  appears  to  me  ana- 
tomicallj  impoaaible  for  persona  to  hSTC  been  destroyed  bj  swallowing  Iheir 
tongues,  as  some  hiBtoriang  liave  related.  Nor  do  I  believe,  DOtwitlutaiidiiig 
the  aathoritj  of  J.  L.  Petit,  that  division  of  the  &«nuiD  in  iD&Qts  maj  be  fol- 
lowed b;  a  similar  accident. 

Tbe  tiie  of  the  longne,  thongh  variable  in  different  individoals,  is  sin;! 
proportional  to  the  cnrve  described  ij  the  lower  jaw  :  it  is  not  large  enougii 
to  fill  the  buccal  cavitj  completely  when  the  jaws  are  closed.  It  has  not  be«n 
SBtlafactorily  proved  that  too  large  a  tongue  is  the  caiue  of  certain  defects  in 
speech.  However,  a  natural  siie  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eierdse 
ot  its  funcllona,  for  these  are  perfbrmed  even  when  coosiderable  portions  hsie 
been  removed  from  its  apei  and  sides. 

Dirtclion.  Its  anterior  portion  is  horiiontftl,  behind,  it  slopes  downward! 
and  backward^  and  corvea  abmptly,  so  as  to  become  Tertical  and  reach  tbt 
OS  byoides,  which  in  some  measare  constitutes  its  base.  This  direction,  whicb 
is  muntained  so  long  as  the  tongue  is  within  the  month,  is  somewhat  altered 
when  it  is  protruded,  the  tongue  then  becoming  horizontal,  and  the  os  hyoldEs 

Figure.  Examined  without  any  anatomical  preparation,  tlie  tongne  appean 
of  an  oval  figure,  having  its  great  end  behind.  Its  fbrm  is  determined,  snd 
as  it  were  measured,  by  the  parabolic  curve  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  which  it  « 
circumsciibed.  When  separated  irom  the  neighbouring  parts  it  representl 
on  ellipse,  with  its  long  diameter  from  before  backwards.  It  is  perfectly 
synunetiical,  flattened  above  and  below,  narrow  and  thin  in  f^onC,  and  ia- 
crea^g  in  thickness  and  in  breadth  from  before  backwards.  Its  figDie, 
which  has  itself  become  a  term  of  comparisoik,  does  not  appear  to  be  essenliil 
fbr  the  articulation  of  sounds,  a  function  that  would  at  fint  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  connected  with  this  form. 

The  tongue  presents  for  our  coaraderallon  an  upper  and  a  lower  sur&ce, 
two  edges,  a  base  and  an  apex. 

„    .._  The  upper  ttir/act  or  dortam  of  die  tongue.    Tlui 

IS  free  m  the  whole  of  its  extent,  corresponds  is 
the  roof  of  the  palate,  and  is  divided  into  two 
literal  halves  by  a  median  furrow,  which  oftes 
limits  the  progress  of  disease.  It  is  covered  bj  in- 
numerable eminences,  which  render  it  very  rough; 
these  should  be  distinguished  into  such  as  are  per- 
forated, viz.  the  glandular  eminences,  and  such  >> 
are  entire,  and  have  no  orifice,  vi£.  the  poptliit 
(oaaiBa,  a  nipple), 

he  per/orated  emaiencea,  or  Iiit^iial  gtandt,  !■• 
J  properly  classed   among  the  papills,  and  knon 
,   under  different  names,  may  be  disdngnished  bf 
'   their  circular  openings,  which  are  perf^tly  visil^ 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  by  tbe'iT  being  sitoated  only  U 
the  base  of  the  tongue ;  by  their  rounded  fono. 
and  their  having  no  pedicle  ;  by  the  nrrangemeiil 
of  the  mucous  mcmbraQe,  wbich  passes  over  with- 
out adhering  to  them";   and  lastly  by  dissection, 
wbich  most  distinctly  reveals  their  glandular  na- 
ture.     These  Ungual  glands,  moreover,   are   not 
follicles,  but  true  glandular  organs,  analogoiu  to 
—  the  labial  and  buccal  glands.     They  form  a  V- 

shaped  ndge  strongly  marked  in  some  subjects,  and  bonnded  in  front  by  tbe 
ridge  (a  a  fig  142  )  of  the  Sime  shape,  formed  by  the  caliciform  piqnlls. 
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All  the  other  eminences  of  the  tongue  are  papillee  which  we  may  describe 
as  the  large  and  the  snuiU, 

The  large  papUUe  are  called  caliciform :  they  are  arranged  in  two  lines  (a  a, 
Jig,  142.))  united  like  the  limbs  of  a  V,  open  in  front.  Their  number  varies 
firom  sixteen  to  twenty,  some  of  which  are  placed  irregularly.  Haller  has 
seen  them  forming  two  rows  on  each  side.  Their  size  is  also  variable,  but 
they  are  larger  than  all  the  other  papille.  Each  papilla  forms  a  truncated 
and  inverted  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  free,  and  the  truncated  apex  adherent, 
(papills  tmncata^  Haller  j  papilles  boutonnees  ou  k  tete,  Boyer^.  They  are 
placed  in  a  sort  of  calyx  or  cup,  or  surrounded  by  a  circular  trench  :  hence 
the  name  of  papilla  circumvallatae  (papilles  caliciformes,  Cuvier).  The  border 
or  rim  of  tMs  cup  is  itself  a  circular  papilla.* 

At  the  angle  of  union  of  the  two  rows  of  these  glands  is  a  blind  opening  (6), 
which  is  frequently  wanting,  and  generally  known  as  the  foramen  ceecum  of 
Morgagni  (lacune  de  la  langue,  Chaussier).  Several  anatomists  of  the  last 
century  affirmed  that  certain  supposed  salivary  ducts,  which  were  afterwards 
shown  to  be  merely  veins,  had  their  termination  in  this  foramen ;  it  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  cul-de-sac  for  the  reception  of  the  secretion  firom 
several  follicles ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  only  the  cavity  of  a  calyx,  the 
papilla  corresponding  to  which  is  very  imperfectly  developed.  When  the 
pdi^illa  is  more  developed,  or  the  calyx  less  deep  than  usual,  the  foramen 
csDcum  is  said  to  be  wanting. 

The  smcUl  papilla.  These  occupy  all  that  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  in  front  of  the  V-shaped  ridge  formed  by  the  papille  cir- 
cumvaUatsB ;  they  present  many  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  conical^  others 
ftUform;  some  are  pointed  like  a  reed,  and  others  are  lenticular  or  fungiform^ 
that  is,  flattened  at  the  top  and  supported  by  a  narrow  pedicle :  but  the  conical 
or  filiform  are  evidently  the  most  numerous,  for  they  occupy  of  themselves 
the  anterior  portion  and  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  whilst  all  the  other  varieties 
are  disseminated  between  them.  They  are  directed  obliquely  backwards,  so 
that  by  rubbing  the  tongue  slightly  from  behind  forwards,  they  may  be  brushed 
up,  and  their  exact  shape  and  length  ascertained.  This  oblique  direction  is 
much  more  .marked  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  man. 

The  conical  papillse  are  sometimes  arranged  in  regular  or  irregular  lines,  so 
as  to  g^ve  the  tongue  a  fissured  appearance.  Sometimes  even  several  papill» 
are  united  in  a  line,  so  as  to  form  a  jagged  ridge.  We  may  add,  that  there  is 
very  great  variety  both  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  lingual  papills.f 

The  hwer  surface  of  the  tongue  is  free  only  in  its  anterior  third,  the 
muscles  which  connect  the  tongue  to  the  neighbouring  parts  being  attached  to 
the  posterior  two  thirds.  On  the  free  portion,  which  we  shall  alone  notice 
here,  is  observed  a  median  furrow,  more  distinct  than  that  on  the  upper  sur- 
&ce.  At  the  posterior  part  of  this  furrow  is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  called 
the  frcsnum  IvngwBy  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue, 
and  prevents  the  movements  of  that  organ,  both  in  the  act  of  sucking  and 
during  articulation :  hence  the  necessity  for  the  operation,  known  as  the  di- 
vinon  of  the  frsenum.  On  each  side  of  this  furrow  are  seen  the  ranine  veins, 
on  which  the  ancients  performed  venesection  *,  also  an  antero-posterior  pro- 
jection formed  by  the  lingual  muscle. 

*  The  want  of  an  uniform  nomenclature  for  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  has  occasioned  great 
obtcuri^.  I  do  not  know  two  autliors  who  agree  in  this  respect.  M.  Boyer  calls  the  lingual 
glands,  papilles  lentieulaires  ;  the  caliciform  papillae,  papilles  houtormies  ou  d  tite  j  and  applies 
tite  term  pemeUesconiques  to  the  papillae  generally  known  by  that  name.  Gavard  called  the 
t^iaadSf  papules  muqueusesi  and  the  calicuorm  papliltB,jjajjillesfungiformes.  M.  H.  Cloquet 
aopears  to  have  confounded  both  the  glands  and  the  caliciform  papillae  under  the  name  of  pa- 
piues  lenticukures;  the  papilles  Jung\fi)rmes,  according  to  him,  are  irregularly  disseminated  over 
the  edges  and  apex  of  the  tongue.  The  use  of  the  term  conical  papillae,  is  the  only  point  in 
which  they  are  all  agreed. 

t  [All  tnese  kinds  of  papillae  are  extensions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  therefore  com- 
posed of  similar  elements.  The  papillae  vallatae  contain  many  loops  of  vessels,  the  papillae 
cooicse  in  general  only  a  few ;  all  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.] 
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The  edlget  of  the  tongue  are  thick  behind,  and  thinner  towards  the  point 
The  papillsD  are  prolonged  in  a  regular  manner  upon  their  upper  half  in  a 
series  of  vertical  and  parallel  lines. 

The  actual  base  is  fixed  to  the  os  hyoides :  the  apparent  base,  which  is  seen 
at  the  back  of  the  dorsal  surface,  presents  three  gloaio-^pighttid  folds,  of  which 
the  median  (above  b^Jig,  142.)  is  much  larger  thiui  the  oUier  two. 

The  apex  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth ;  the  median  for- 
rows  of  both  surfaces  are  prolonged  upon  it. 

Having  thus  examined  the  peculiarities  offered  by  the  external  surfiice  of 
the  tongue  without  the  aid  of  dissection,  we  shall  now  examine  its  structure. 

Structure  of  the  tongue.  The  tongue  being  the  organ  of  one  of  the  senses, 
and  being  also  capable  of  various  movements,  we  must  examine  its  structure 
with  reference  to  both  these  objects.  But  after  the  example  of  Haller  *,  we 
shall  be  principally  occupied  here  with  its  structure  as  a  moveable  organ. 

The  tongue  is  essentially  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  and  in  this  respect 
the  heart  is  the  only  organ  which  can  be  compared  to  it  Its  framework  con- 
sists of  the  OS  hyoides,  of  a  median  cartilaginous  lamina,  and  of  its  papillary 
membrane. 

Framework  of  the  tongue.  The  os  hyoides,  already  described  (seen  in  fy. 
143.),  is  truly  the  bone  of  the  tongue :  hence  it  has  been  called  the  lingual 
bone  by  some  anatomists.  In  man  it  is  not  prolonged  by  a  process  into  the 
substance  of  the  tongue,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  but  is  united  to  it  by  the 
byo-glossal  membrane,  which  commences  at  the  posterior  lip  of  the  body  of 
this  bone ;  and  again,  since  the  os  hyoides  is  united  to  the  thyroid  cartihige 
(0  by  ligaments,  it  follows  that  all  the  movements  of  this  bone  are  eommu- 
nicated  both  to  the  tongue  and  to  the  larynx,  between  which  parts  it  is  situated. 
From  the  middle  of  this  fibrous  membrane  the  median  cartiiaginoua  lamina  of 
the  tongue,  described  by  M.  Blandin,  proceeds.  This  lamina,  which  is  per- 
fectly dintinct  from  the  cartilage  described  by  M.  Baur  in  the  dog  and  the 
wolf  f,  is  situated  in  the  median  line  ;  it  is  directed  vertically,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  some  muscular  fibres  by  its  two  lateral  surfaces ;  its  upper  edge  is 
thin,  and  reaches  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  tongue ;  its  lower  edge 
is  seen  between  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  where  it  is  either  free  or  covered  by  a 
few  muscular  fibres  which  interlace  below  it.  It  is  thick  behind,  but  thin  in 
front,  where  its  fibres  have  a  number  of  intervals  between  them,  like  those  in 
the  septum  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis. 

I  regard  the  papillary  membrane  as  part  of  the  framework  of  the  tongue,  on 
account  of  its  density,  which  is  so  great,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  cut  by  the 
scalpel.     Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  muscular  fibres  terminate  in  it. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Tongue. 

These  are  either  intrinsic  or  extrinsic. 

The  intrinsic  muscles.  The  ancients  regarded  the  tongue  as  a  single  muscle, 
the  structure  of  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  unravel.  Columbus  was  the 
first  to  consider  this  organ  as  composed  of  two  juxtaposed  muscles.  If  the 
texture  of  the  tongue  be  examined  by  means  of  sections  made  in  different 
directions,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  an  interlacement  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  will,  indeed,  appear  to  be  inextricable.  Among  these  different 
sections,  I  would  principally  call  attention  to  a  vertical  section,  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tongue.  This  section  presents  a  pale  muscular 
tissue  in  the  centre,  in  which  successive  layers  of  vertical  and  transverse  fibres 
may  be  distinguished.  A  soft  fatty  substance,  the  lingual  adipose  tissue,  is 
interposed  between  these  muscular  fibres  ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  &t  formed  at 

*  Haller  treats  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  when  describing  the  organ  of  yoice  (lib.  ix.  sect,  ii' 
p.  421 .),  and  of  the  papillary  membrane  with  the  organs  of  the  senses  (lib.  xiii.  sect.  i.  p.  99- )• 

t  The  cartilage  described  by  Baur  is  a  fibrous  cord,  subjacent  to  the  mucous  monbrane,  and 
occupying  the  median  line  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue.  It  extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
latter,  where  it  is  very  well  marked,  to  the  base,  where  it  terminates  in  a  cellular  rapb6. 
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the  base,  or  sometimes  among  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  it 
increases  in  quantity  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue,  bat  is  entirely  wanting  at 
the  apex.  Around  this  central  part  of  the  tongue,  which  may  with  propriety 
be  called,  after  M.  Baur,  the  lingval  nucleus  (noyau  linguat),  we  find  a  yery 
thin  layer  of  red  fibres  situated  above,  a  somewhat  thicker  layer  on  each  side, 
and  a  much  thicker  layer  below ;  the  lateral  and  inferior  layers  belong  to  the 
extrinsic  muscles. 

A  transverse  vertical  section  therefore  demonstrates  the  presence  of  vertical  and 
transverse  fibres  in  the  tongue :  an  antero-posterior  vertical  section  shows  that 
there  are  fibres  running  from  one  end  of  the  organ  to  the  other,  and  will  also 
display  the  vertical  fibres  already  mentioned.  Thus,  by  means  of  simple  sections, 
we  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  longitudinal  fibres  running  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  tongue ;  of  vertical  fibres  passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
sur&ce ;  and  of  transverse  fibres  extending  from  one  side  to  the  other :  and 
other  dissections  will  confirm  this  statement.  Though  Malpighi  '^,  in  a  memoir 
of  great  interest,  had  very  exactly  described  and  figured  the  arrangement  of 
the  three  orders  of  fibres  in  the  tongue  of  the  calf;  though  Steven  proved 
their  existence  in  the  human  tongue,  and  Bidloo  had  carried  his  observations 
still  further;  and  although  Massa  had  recommended  that  to  facilitate  this 
investigation  the  tongue  should  be  previously  boiled,  or  should  be  examined 
after  putrefaction  had  commenced ;  still  almost  all  anatomists,  including  Haller, 
neglected  this  subject,  until  MM.  Baur,  Gerdy,  and  Blandin  directed  attention 
to  it  almost  at  the  same  time.  From  the  examination  of  the  boiled  tongues 
of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  man,  I  have  observed  the  following  facts :  — 

1.  Under  the  papillary  membrane,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  has  almost 
the  density  of  cartilage,  there  is  a  series  of  fibres  running  from  before  back- 
wards. These  fibres  appear  to  rise  in  succession  from  the  papillary  membrane, 
and  form  a  layer,  which  is  thicker  in  front,  where  the  fibres  are  collected 
into  a  small  space,  than  it  is  behind,  where  they  are  scattered  and  pale.  In 
the  ox  they  traverse  the  yellowish  glandular-looking  substance  found  at  the 
tnse  of  the  tongue.  This  thin  layer  is  described  by  Malpighi,  and  has  been 
called  the  superior  or  superficial  lingualis  muscle : — 

2.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue,  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  the 
hyo-glossus,  we  find  a  longitudinal  bundle,  reaching  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
This  thick  bundle  was  first  described  by  Douglas  under  the  name  of  the  lin- 
gualis muscle ;  it  might  be  called  the  inferior  lingualis.  The  lingual  muscle  of 
authors  generally!  is  a  small  muscular  fasciculus,  situated  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  tongue,  between  the  stylo-glossus  (Uyfig.  143.)  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus 
(a).  It  arises  from  the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  an  indistinct  manner,  amidst 
an  intricate  mass  of  muscular  fibres ;  from  thence  it  passes  forwards,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  where  it  unites  with  the  fibres  of  the  stylo- 
glossus.    It  shortens  the  tongue,  and  depresses  its  point. 

3.  On  either  side  of  the  tongue  we  find  two  layers  of  oblique  and  very  thin 
fibres,  crossing  each  other.  The  superficial  layer  consists  of  fibres  passing 
forwards  and  downwards,  the  deep  layer  of  fibres  running  obliquely  forwards 
and  upwards.  These  two  layers  can  only  be  seen  towards  the  base.  They 
are  more  easily  shown  in  the  ox  than  in  man.  We  also  find  along  each  side 
some  antero-posterior  fibres,  continuous  'both  with  the  stylo-glossus  and  the 
palato-glossus. 

4.  Lastly,  the  dissection  of  the  lingual  nucleus  of  a  boiled  tongue  enables  us 
most  distinctly  to  separate  the  vertical  and  transverse  fibres  already  noticed  as 
being  seen  in  the  different  sections  of  the  tongue.  The  transverse  fibres  form 
a  slight  concavity  above ;  the  vertical  fibres  converge  a  little  from  above  down- 

*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  Malpighi  commenced  upon  the  tongue  that  series  of  re- 
searches into  the  structure  of  organs,  which  has  made  him  as  it  were  the  founder  of  textural 
anatomy. 

t  [From  this  statement  Albinus  must  be  excepted ;  the  lingualis  of  that  anatomist  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  muscle  described  by  Douglas.] 
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vird*.     In  (be  lateUnce  oT  the  lingiul  Dndeti*,  near  the  bateof  ^  tongoe,! 
■oft,  liquid,  odipoae  nutter  u  interpowd  between  tbe  muciiUr  fibres. 

Tbe  extriiuic  nucJei.  The  eitriiuic  miuclei  >re  three  on  each  ude,  ili. 
tbe  Bif  lo-glWBiu,  tbe  hjo-glouiu,  and  the  genio-hyo-glDHns. 

Tht  Stgio-Glomi. 
The  iti/lo-ylouia{ii,Jig;M*.\AS.H6.)  U  a  smaU,  slender  lonBcle,  c^liodriial 
above,  thin,  Iriangolar,  and  bifld  below.    It  oriiu 
,    V  _  ff- '"  from  the  Btjloid  process  by  some   tendinonB  fibret 

snrronndiog  the  lower  half  of  that  process,  aid 
sligbtlj  also  from  the  stylo-mazillsry  ligameoL  Thi 
fleshj  fibres  proceeding  from  these  points  form  i 
rounded  f^sciculaa,  which  passe*  downwards,  inmidi, 
and  forwards.  At  tbe  margin  of  the  tongoe,  oppo- 
site the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fences,  the  miiKlc 
becomes  flattened,  expanded,  and  triangular,  aad£- 
Tides  into  two  parts, — one  external,  which  nms  >loi{ 
the  corresponding  margin  of  the  tongue,  from  the  but 
to  the  apex ;  tbe  other  internal,  which  passes  betveoi 
the  two  portions  of  the  byo-glosina,  assumes  a  trus- 
verse  direction,  and  is  ble^ed  with  the  HanSTene 
fibres  of  the  tongue. 
Btlaiiont.  On  the  outside  it  is  in  relation,  inccessivel;,  with  tbe  parotid 
gland,  the  intemid  pterygoid  mnscle,  the  sabliogual  gland,  the  lingual  bianEli 
of  the  Sfth  nerce,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue.  On  the  inudeit 
has  relations  with  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  the  tonul,  tbe  superior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx,  and  tbe  hyo-gloesos  moscle. 

Action.  Tbe  stjJo-glossQS  draws  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  tongue,  and 
consequently  the  entire  organ,  Qpwards,  and  to  its  own  side.  When  the  two 
stjlo-glossi  act  together,  the  tongue  is  increased  in  breaddi,  and  carried  npwaidi 
and  bacliwanls:  it  therefore  assists  in  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

ITu  Hyo-gkama. 

This  is  a  thin  qnadrilaleral  muscle  (.t.Jigs.  113,  11*.  146.)  aruing  from  iIk 
OS  hyoides  by  two  lery  distinct  origins, — one  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  new 
the  great  cornu;  the  other  from  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
great  comn ;  and  also  from  Its  point. 

From  this  double  ori^n  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  upwards  parallel  to  esdt 
other,  forming  a  quadrilateral  muscle,  which  expands  a  little  in  order  Id 
terminate  upon  (he  sides  of  the  tongue,  between  tbe  stylo-gtossns  and  tbe  lin- 
gualis.  There  is  an  evident  continuity  between  this  muscle  and  the  vertiesi 
&8ciculi  of  die  tongue. 

The  directum  oftlus  moscle  varies  according  to  the  poeitions  of  the  tongus. 
It  is  vertical  when  the  organ  is  contained  in  the  buccal  cavity,  and  is  ^rMed 
obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  when  the  tongue  is  protruded. 

The  hyo-glossoa  is  almost  always  divided  into  two  portions  eorresponiKng  to 
its  double  origin,  which  are  separated  below  by  a  cellular  interval,  and  above 
by  the  posterior  tusciculus  of  the  stylo-glossus,  Albiiius  described  them  as  two 
distinct  muscles  ;  the  portion  arising  from  the  body  of  tbe  os  hyoides,  as  Ibe 
'     '     '  ....  ...  (o-jlumu,  the  portion  arising 

ller,  who 
is  latter  fasciculus  a  distinct  muscle,  states  tliat  he  has  always  been 
able  to  find  it. 

Hdationt.  On  the  outside  it  is  in  rela^on  with  the  stylo-glossus,  tbe 
mylo-byoideus,  the  digastricns,  the  sublingual  gland,  dw  faypo-gloasal  nerve, 
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and  lingoal  branch  of  the  fifth.  On  the  inside,  it  corresponds  to  the  lingaal 
artery,  which  never  passes  between  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle,  to  the 
^nio-hjro-glossos,  and  to  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

Action,  It  depresses  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  tongue,  and  draws  it 
towards  the  os  hyoides.  When  the  tongue  has  been  protruded  from  the 
mouth,  it  assists  in  drawing  it  backwards.  When  the  two  muscles  act  together, 
the  tongue  is  depressed  and  contracted  in  its  transverse  diameter. 

The  Genio'hyo-glo88U8, 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue :  it  is  thick, 
triangular,  and  as  it  were  radiated  (a,  Jig,  143.).  It  arises  from  the  superior 
genial  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla  by  a  sort  of  tendinous  tuft,  from  which 
the  fleshy  fibres  immediately  proceed  as  from  a  centre,  radiating  backwards 
in  different  directions.  The  posterior  fibres  are  attached  to  the  os  hyoides, 
other  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  a  membrane.  They  constitute  the 
saperior  genio-kyoideus  of  Ferrein«  The  more  anterior  fibres  expand  upon 
the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  occupy  the  interval  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the 
■tjlo^glossus,  andinunediately  cover  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  pharynx, 
or  rather  the  amygdaloid  excavation.  These  fibres,  which  are  very  distinct 
(I  "was  acquainted  with  them  before  I  was  aware  that  they  had  been  described 
by  others),  constitute  the  genio-pharyngiens  of  Winslow.  The  fibres,  which  are 
next  in  order,  proceeding  forwards,  all  belong  to  the  tongue,  and  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  that  organ.  The  most  anterior  fibres,  which  are  the  shortest 
of  all,  having  reached  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue,  curve  forwards,  and 
terminate  near  its  point  All  the  others  pass  perpendicularly  upwards  and 
torn  a  little  outwards,  so  as  to  terminate  in  the  papillary  mucous  membrane  at 
the  dde  of  the  median  line. 

Relations.  On  the  inside  it  corresponds  to  its  fellow,  being  separated  from  it 
by  cellular  tissue  frequently  loaded  with  fat  The  two  muscles  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  separable  until  they  enter  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  beyond 
which  point  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  On  the  outside  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  sublingual  gland,  the  mylo-hyoideus,  hyo-glossus,  stylo- 
glossus, and  lingualis  muscle.  The  hypo-glossal  nerve  perforates  this  muscle 
between  its  genio-pharvngeal  and  lingual  portions.  Its  lower  margin  corre- 
sponds to  the  genio-hyoideus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  delicate  layer 
c^  cellular  tissue.  Its  upper  margin  is  subjacent  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
of  which  ^t  occasions  a  prominence  on  each  side  of  the  freenum. 

Action,  By  its  hyoid  fibres  it  raises  the  os  hyoides  and  carries  it  forwards ; 
by  its  pharyngeal  fibres  it  draws  the  pharynx  forwards  and  compresses  its 
sides  ;  by  its  posterior  lingual  fibres,  as  well  as  the  hyoid,  it  carries  ^e  base  of 
the  tongue,  and  consequently  the  whol^  organ  forwards.  This  is  the  muscle 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  protrude  the  tongue  from  the  mouth.  By  means 
of  its  anterior  or  reflected  fibres,  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  is  drawn  back 
into  the  mouth ;  lastly,  by  its  median  lingual  fibres,  the  tongue  is  made  into  a 
groove ;  when  one  muscle  acts  alone,  it  is  protruded  to  the  opposite  side. 

Such,  including  the  palato-glossus,  already  described,  are  the  extrinsic 
muscles  of  the  tongue :  I  shall  not  include  among  them  the  myh-ghssus  of 
the  older  anatomists,  and  described  also  by  Heister  and  Winslow,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  that  portion  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  which  is  inserted  into  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge;  nor  yet  the  glosso- 
^pi^ottideus,  a  very  large  muscle  existing  in  the  lower  animals,  which  has  been 
described  by  Albinus  in  the  htmian  subject  as  a  dependence  of  the  genio-hyo- 
glossus.  Aiter  the  most  careful  examinations  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet 
with  it 

Vessels f  nerves,  and  celltdar  tissue.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  tongue  re- 
ceives arteries  and  veins,  and  fr^m  it  issue  both  veins  and  lymphatics. 
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The  arteries  consist  of  the  proper  lingual,  which  are  very  large  in  com- 
parison to  the  size  of  the  organ,  the  palatine,  and  the  inferior  pharyngeal. 

The  veifu  form  two  sets,  as  in  the  limhs,  and  for  the  same  reason — a  super- 
ficial set  independent  of  the  arteries,  and  a  deep  set  accompanying  those 
vessels. 

The  lymphatics  enter  the  deep  l3rmphatic  glands  of  the  snpra-hyoid  region. 

The  nerves  are  very  large,  and  are  derived  from  three  sources,  viz.  from 
the  ninth  pair  or  hypo-glossal ;  fk'om  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair ;  and 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  division  of  the  eighth  pair.* 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  tongue  is  partly  serous  and  partly  adipose;  the 
serous  portion  is  chiefly  situated  in  front,  the  other  is  more  abundant  behind. 

The  tegumentary  membrane  and  glands.  The  tegumentary  membrane  of  the 
tongue  is  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  is  thin  and 
slightly  adherent  in  almost  all  its  non-papillary  portion,  and  becomes  very  thick 
and  strongly  adherent  wherever  the  papillse  exist.  The  edges  of  the  tongue 
are  occupied  by  numerous  small  glands,  continuous  with  the  sublingual  glands, 
and  opening  upon  the  lower  wall  of  the  mouth  by  small  excretory  ducts. 

Developement.  The  tongue  is  visible  in  the  youngest  embryos.  Its  early 
devclopement  has  reference  to  its  functions,  for  it  is  an  essential  agent  in  suction, 
and  is  consequently  brought  into  use  immediately  after  birth.  The  tongue  is 
not  double  or  bifid  at  first ;  in  the  earliest  embryos  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  single  tubercle. 

Uses  of  the  tongue.  The  tongue  has  two  very  distinct  uses.  It  is  the  oi;^ 
of  taste,  and  it  is  also  a  moveable  organ.  In  this  place  we  shall  consider  it  in 
the  latter  capacity  only.  The  movements  of  the  tonffue  are  concerned  in  the 
prehension  of  food,  in  suction,  in  mastication,  in  tastmg,  in  deglutition,  in  ar- 
ticulation, and  in  playing  upon  wind-instruments. 

In  order  to  fulfil  such  a  variety  of  uses,  it  is  organised  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  moving  in  every  direction.  Its  movements  are  either  extrinsic  or  ixtrinsie. 
The  extrinsic  movements,  or  those  of  the  whole  tongue,  may  be  ascerUuned 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  single  or  combined  actions  of  its  extrinsic  musdes. 
Thus  it  may  be  protruded  from  the  mouth,  drawn  back  into  that  cavity,  in- 
clined to  the  right  or  to  the  left  side,  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  or  carried 
into  any  intermediate  position.  In  its  intrinsic  movements  it  may  be  con- 
tracted transversely  by  the  transverse  fibres,  diminished  in  length  by  its  lon- 
gitudinal fibres,  and  contracted  vertically,  and  rendered  concave  by  its  vertical 
fibres  ;  lastly,  its  apex  can  be  carried  upwards  by  the  superior,  and  downwards 
by  the  inferior  longitudinal  fibres. 

By  far  the  most  varied,  precise,  and  rapid  motions  of  this  organ  are  required 
in  the  articulation  of  sounds,  in  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  agents.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  use,  which  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  special  conformation 
(for  by  constant  practice,  animals,  whose  tongues  are  very  different  from  oon, 
may  be  taught  to  articulate),  the  tongue  is  associated  with,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  organ  by  which  thought  ii 
most  commonly  expressed.     This  use  is  peculiar  to  man. 

*  The  ninth  nenre  is  distributed  to  the  muscles,  the  lingual  nenre  to  the  mucous  membnas 
of  the  anterior  part  and  sides,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  to  that  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  (See 
Organ  of  Taste.) 

I  have  lately  seen  a  considerable  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  terminating  in  the  tcmgoe ;  it  vsi 
given  off  from  the  facial  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  crossed  obUqaeljia 
front  of  the  styloid  process  with  which  it  was  in  contact,  passed  In  front  of  the  stylo-phaiyiMcat 
muscle  externally  to  the  tonsil,  and  parallel  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  whicn  was  mo- 
ated behind  it,  communicated  with  that  nerve  by  several  arches,  and  divided  into  two  bnuiche* 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  one  of  which  ran  along  the  edge  of  that  organ,  and  the  other  antf- 
tomosed  by  a  loop  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal :  Arom  this  loop  some  filaments  passed  off,  to  w 
distributed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  opposite  side  did  not  exhibit  a  corresponding  arrangement. 


THE  PASOTID  GLAND. 


Thb  Sauvabi  Glakds. 
eodet  die  laU»I,  boccal,  and  palatine  gkndB  found  in  the  caTit;  of  the  month, 
th  b;  most  anatomina  have  been  confounded  vith  (he  follicles  or  mnd- 
iu  crypts,  there  exisU  around  this  cavity  a  particular  glandular  apparatna, 
aog  a  aon  of  chain  or  collar,  aymmetrically  extended  along  the  rami  and 
'  ml  die  lower  jsir.  This  chain  is  interrupted  so  as  to  form  six  glandular 
lea,  three  on  each  side,  named  from  th^  situation  tiieparotid,tiili-maxiBars, 
nA-iingiiaJ  glaruU.* 

The  Parotid  Gland, 
be  parotid  glaiuHp,  ^.  144.),  ao  called  from  being  situated  below  and  in 
ih>nt  of  the  ezlemal  auditor)'  meatos  (jofi, 
_  _  near,  oir,  writ,  the  ear),  Ma  the  parotid  ex- 

cavation.   It  is  bounded  ic  front  by  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  ramos  of  the  lower 
jaw  1  behind,  b;  the  external  anditor;  me- 
ato*  and   the  mastoid  process!   above,  by 
the  zygomatic  arch ;  below,  by  the  angle  ot 
I     tbe  lower  jaw ;  and  on  the  inlide,  by  the 
I     styloid  process  and  the  muscles  wUch  pro- 
/     ceed  fNnn  it.    Tbis  gland  has  given  its 
/       name  to  the  region  occupied  by  it. 

It  is  the  lar^st  of  all  the  salivary  glands, 
and  even  eicMds  all  the  rest  put  together. 
Its  form  ii  irregnlar,  and  is  determined  bv 
that  of  the  mrrounding  parts,  npon  -which 
it  is  moulded  like  a  piece  of  soft  wax.  Ita 
superficial  portion  is  broad,  but  it  suddenly 
becomes  contracted  when  it  dips  behind  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw. 

I  Older  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  size  and  shape  of  this  gland,  it  must  be 
ired  entire  from  ue  irregular  mould  in  which  it  is  lodged.  It  ha*  been 
pared  to  a  pyramid,  of  which  the  base  is  directed  outwards,  and  the  epex 

■toCioiu.  Its  external  sur/aee,  or  base,  is  broad,  oblong  from  above  down- 
la,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  lobnlaled  at  the  edges ;  itissnbcutaneoos, 
g  separated  frtao  the  skin,  however,  by  the  parotid  &sciB  and  the  riaqrins 
mtorini,  when  that  mnscle  exists,  f 

■  mUtrkr  lurface  is  grooved  so  as  to  embrace  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
It  of  tbe  lower  jaw.  A  bursa,  or  some  loose  cellular  tissae  &cilitateB  the 
emenls  of  these  parts.  This  surfece  is  also  in  relation  with  the  internal 
fg(»d  moBcIe,  tbe  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  the  masseter  muscle,  on 
ixtenul  surfikce  of  which  it  is  prolonged  to  a  greftter  or  less  extent  (se« 
144.)  in  difierent  individuals,  and  is  separated  from  it  anteriorly  by  the 
jAeuioiis  of  the  fkeial  nerve,  by  some  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  by  the 
none  arta^  of  tbe  bee. 

■  HMttrior  a^ac*  is  in  relation  with  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  ex- 
u  aodilary  canal,  being  moulded  upm  its  convexity,  uid  adhering  to  it 
M]'  dcuM  eellnlar  tissue :  it  corresponds  also  to  the  mastind  pmceai,  the 
M»KdeidiM>iMt(Md  and  digastric  muscles,  and  indlreetiy  to  the  transverse 
■M  tt  dte  Bllai.  This  sor&ce  is  extremely  irr^ular,  adherei  by  meana 
tWninUMig'  rf  ttli  tUndniM-  ct 
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of  denie  cellular  tisBa?,  and  U  dia«ecied  off  with  grett  difficnltv  in  an  uuapt 
to  remove  tUe  entire  gland. 

On  iJte  iiuidt  it  is  nduced  to  amtre  border,  «hieb  coiretpondslothettjloid 
procesB.  and  the  muM-les  and  ligament  connected  villi  it.  It  aenda  oS  S  coa- 
siderabJe  prolongation  into  tbe  Bpace  whicb  KpuMee  the  Styloid  procoi  and 
itn  muGcIeB  from  tbe  internal  pterygoid;  but  tbe  moat  important  reladoa of 
ibis  border  la  with  the  external  carotid  artery,  for  which  it  fimuahea  a  graon 
and  Munetime*  even  a  complete  canaL 

Its  upper  txlranity  correeponds  to  the  zygomatic  HTcb  and  the  temporo-nua- 
illary  articulation. 

Ita  Uatr  eitrtmily  fills  up  the  interval  between  tbe  angle  of  tbe  jaw  and  tbe 
sierno-mastoid,  and  ia  separated  JVom  the  sub-maiiUary  gland  (m)  by  a  terj 
thick  fibrous  septum. 

Beaides  the  relaliona  already  indicated,  the  parotid  has  others  with  the  Tea- 
lels  and  nerves  which  traverse  it  at  diSerent  depths  ;  these  may  be  called  ill 
tntn'iutc  or  deqi  relations.  Thus  the  external  carotid  artery  almost  alvajl 
perforates  tbe  gland  cear  ita  inner  aide  ;  the  temporal  artery  (see  Jig.  lU.),  ix 
transversalis  faciei,  and  tbe  anterior  aoricolBr,  which  commence  in  tbe  anb- 
Btsnce  of  Ibe  glaad,  also  traverse  it  in  varions  directions.  We  also  findititliii 
it  tbe  temporal  vein,  which  is  a  communicating  branch  between  the  eiternil 
\ai  internal  jugulars  \  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  ia  al  first  placed  behind 
the  gland,  then  penetrates  it,  and  dicidea  into  two  or  three  branche«,  wbicli 
again  subdivide  and  traverse  it  in  all  directions.  Tbe  auricnlar  nerve,  a 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  also  passes  through  it  very  superficially.'  The 
parotid  gland,  by  a  remarkable  exception,  always  contama  in  its  Bubatance,  a 
littie  below  the  surface,  several  lymphatic  glands,  which  may  be  readily  diethi- 
guisbed  by  their  red  colour  from  the  proper  tissue  of  the  gland.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  a  morlnd  derelopement  at  these  glands  may  hare  often  beei 
mistaken  for  disease  of  the  parotid  itself. 

Slmctare.  A  thick  fibrous  membrane  covers  the  parotid  glands,  and  sendl 
prolongations  into  it  which  divide  it  into  lobea,  aad  tiiese  agaia  into  glandular 
lobules.  The  actual  structure  of  tbe  gland,  therefore,  dependa  upon  th« 
nature  of  these  lobiilee  ;  and  without  entering  into  details  which  belong  nxm 
properly  to  general  anatomy,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  has  been  Bbom,  by  tbe 
aid  of  tbe  simple  microscope,  that  each  lobule  is  a  porous  spongy  body,  boim> 
thing  like  the  pith  of  the  rush,  and  provided  with  afferent  vessels,  viz.  lb* 
arlaia;  and  efferent  vessels,  i.e.  the  ceiru  and  ezirefory  ifiicti.  f  The  relatiimt 
of  the  nerves  and  lymphatic  vessels  with  these  granules  have  not  been  acei- 
rately  determined. 

The  parotid  arteries  are  very  numerous  :  some  of  them  arise  directly  ttvk 
the  external  carotid ;  others  from  its  branches,  more  particalarly  fhim  tha 
superficial  temporal,  tbe  transversaUs  faciei,  and  tbe  anterior  and  posterior 
auricular. 

The  ueina  have  similar  names,  and  fbUow  the  same  direction  as  tbe  arteiiCL 
There  is  a  parotid  venoos  pleius. 


.  .   aboutaJkiK 
<e  timet  thu  of  lbs  capilluj  voJffnnilM 
•llrr'i  Pl^taliifa.  tnotlatsi  bjBalr,  p.  iff., 

«if>.  tniniliilSfb.  Solly,  p.BS_(Vt.l 
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The  lymphatic  vessels  are  little  known :  they  terminate  partly  in  the  glands 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  partly  in  those  which  lie  in  front  of  the  auditory 
meatus.  I  have  already  said  that  one  or  more  lymphatic  glands  are  always 
situated  in  the  parotid  gland,  a  few  lines  below  its  snr&ce. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  anterior  auricular  (a  branch  of  the  cervical 
plexus)  and  from  the  facial  nerve :  they  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland. 

The  parotid  duct.    A  small  excretory  duct  (resulting  from  the  union  of  its 
terminating  vesicles)  proceeds  from  each  lobule,  and  unites  almost  immediately, 
at  a  very  acute  angle,  with  the  ducts  of  the  adjacent  lobules.    From  the  suc- 
cessive union  of  all  these  ducts  a  single  canal  results,  which  emerges  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  glaDd :  this  is  the  parotid  duct 
(ji,fig,  144.),  called  also  the  duct  of  Steno^  although  it  had  been  previously  de- 
scribed by  Casserius.    It  passes  horizontally  forwards,  about  five  or  six  lines 
beneath  the  zygomatic  arch,  across  the  masseter,  and  at  right  angles  to  its 
fibres.     At  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  it  changes  its  direction,  curves 
in  front  of  a  mass  of  fat  situated  there,  dips  perpendicularly  into  the  fat  of  the 
cheek,  perforates  the  buccinator  in  the  same  direction,  and  glides  obliquely, 
for  the  space  of  several  lines,  between  that  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane 
cf  the  mouth,  which  it  pierces  opposite  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
second  upper  great  molar  teeth,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  their 
crown. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Stenonian  duct  opens  into  the  buccal  cavity  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  sufficiently  well  understood.  It  exactly  resembles 
£e  manner  in  which  the  ureters  enter  the  bladder.  Thus  it  glides  obliquely 
for  a  certain  distance  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  a  fact  that  may  be  easily 
determined  by  perforating  the  cheek  at  the  point  where  the  duct  passes 
through  the  buccinator,  and  then  measuring  the  interval  between  this  perfo- 
ntion  and  the  buccal  orifice  of  the  canal :  this  interval  varies  from  two  to 
three  lines  in  extent  Again,  the  buccal  orifice  is  oblique,  like  the  vesical 
opening  of  the  ureter,  so  that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  pass  a  fine  probe  into  it. 

The  duct  of  Steno  is  often  accompanied  by  an  accessory  gland*  (glandula  socia 
parotidis,  see  fig,  144.)  situated  between  it  and  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  duct 
of  this  little  gland  opens  into  the  main  canal  I  have  seen  two  small  accessory 
glands  situated  above  the  canal,  one  at  the  middle  and  the  other  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  masseter.  Lastly,  as  the  parotid  duct  is  passing  through  the 
bnccmator,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  glands  continuous  with  those  of  the 
cheeks,  called  molar  glands^  the  ducts  of  some  of  which  appear  to  open  into  the 
canal,  and  those  of  others  directly  into  the  mouth.  Although  it  is  not  flexu- 
ous,  the  canal  when  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  will  be  found  much 
longer  than  it  appears  at  first  sight 

JReUUions,  The  Stenonian  duct  is  subcutaneous  and  superficial  where  it 
passes  over  the  masseter ;  it  is  protected  by  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  and  in 
front  of  the  masseter  by  the  zygomaticus  major.  A  considerable  branch  of 
the  facial  nerve,  and  some  arteries  derived  from  the  transversalis  faciei,  run 
along  this  canal 

Structure.  An  exaggerated  idea  is  generally  entertained  of  the  thickness 
of  the  duct  of  Steno ;  it  is  only  thick  at  its  anterior  part,  where  it  is  strength- 
ened by  an  expansion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  buccinator  muscle.  When 
freed  from  the  surrounding  fat  it  is  not  thicker  than  most  other  ducts,  the 
ureters  for  example.  The  notion  that  it  is  inextensible  is  also  incorrect  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  diameter  of  its  canal  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  sice 
of  the  gland.  It  is  formed  by  two  membranes, — one  external,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  well  known  ;  the  other  internal,  consisting  of  a  prolongation  lof 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.     Its  arteries  and  veins  are  very  large. 

*  Desaidt  found  this  gland  very  large  in  a  subject  where  the  corresponding  parotid  was 
atrophied. 

QG'-Z 
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The  Sub'tnaxiUary  Gland, 

The  Biib-mazillarT  gland  (m^jig,  144.)  is  situated  in  the  snpraphymd  repoDf 
and  partly  behind  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  :  it  is  bounded  by  &  reflected 
tendon  of  the  digastricus,  below  which  it  aknost  always  projects. 

Size  and  figure.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  parotid,  but  larger  thand^ 
sub-lingual.  It  is  oblong  from  before  backwards,  elliptical,  irregular,  anddi* 
▼ided  into  two  or  three  lobes  by  some  deep  fissures. 

Rations.  Oh  the  outside  and  heUno  it  corresponds  to  a  depression  on  the 
inferior  maxillary  bone,  in  which  it  is  completely  lodged  when  the  jav  ii 
depressed.  When,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  head  is  bent  backwards  upon  the 
neck,  the  gland  appears  almost  entirely  in  the  supra-hyoid  region,  and  is  in 
relation  with  the  platysma,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  cervical  fascia,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  cellular  tissue  of  so  loose  a  texture,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  synovial  bursa.  This  surface  of  the  gland  is  also  in  relation  with  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle  and  the  numerous  lymphatic  glands  situated  along  the 
base  of  the  jaw.  On  the  inside  and  abovey  it  corresponds  to  the  digastiie, 
mylo-hyoid,  and  hyo-glossus  muscles,  and  to  the  hypo-glossal  and  Ungul 
nerves. 

The  sub-maxillary  gland  almost  always  forms  a  prolongation  of  variabte 
size  and  shape  above  the  mylo-hyoideus.  Sometimes  the  lobules  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  situated  in  lines,  so  as  to  appear  like  the  Whartonian  duct,  or 
rather  a  second  canal  running  parallel  to  it  Most  commonly  this  prolongatioQ 
is  of  considerable  size  and  irregular,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  second  sub-mtf' 
illary  gland. 

The  most  important  relation  of  the  gland  is  to  the  facial  artery  (a),  which 
runs  in  a  groove  on  its  posterior  border,  and  upon  the  contiguous  partof  its  ex- 
ternal surface.  Sometimes  this  groove  is  prolonged  forwards,  and  divides 
the  gland  into  two  unequal  parts.  We  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  great  analogy 
between  thb  arrangement  and  that  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  with  regaid 
to  the  parotid  gland. 

Structure.  This  is  identical  with  that  of  the  parotid.  Its  investing  fibroos 
membrane  is  weaker,  and  still  more  difficult  of  demonstration.  The  arteria 
are  numerous,  and  arise  from  the  facial  and  the  linguaL  The  veins  correspond 
to  them.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  little  known,  and  enter  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  lingual  and  the  myloid  branch  of 
the  dentaL  I  should  remark  that  all  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion  are  destined  for  this  gland. 

The  excretory  duct  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  is  called  the  WhcurUmian  duet^ 
although  it  was  really  discovered  by  Van  Home.  It  is  formed  by  the  snc- 
cessive  union  of  all  the  small  ducts  proceeding  from  the  lobules ;  it  leaves  the 
gland  at  the  upper  bifurcation  of  its  anterior  extremity,  and  consequently  above 
the  mylo-hyoideus,  and  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  pimllel  to 
to  the  great  hypo-glossal  and  lingual  nerves.  It  is  at  first  placed  between  Ae 
mylo-hyoid  and  hyo-glossus  muscles,  and  then  glides  between  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  and  the  sub-lingual  gland,  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  it  * 
attached.*  I  have  never  succeed^  in  determining  whether  it  receives  any  ex- 
cretory duct  or  ducts  from  this  gland.  Having  reached  the  side  of  the  frsroom 
linguae,  the  duct,  which  is  sub-mucous  in  the  whole  of  tiie  portion  corresponding 
to. the  sub-lingual  gland,  changes  its  direction,  passes  forwards,  and  opens  by 
an  extremely  narrow  orifice  upon  the  sununit  of  a  prominent  and  moveable 
papiUa  found  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  This  orifice,  which  can  scarcely  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  was  found  to  admit  a  hog's  bristle  in  a  particular  case 

'm*  [5S®  "^i  ^^:'  *?  ^^\p^  t*»e  gland  itself  (tn)  hangs  down,  resting  upon  the  hyo-cloMUi ;  *« 
digastric  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  and  half  the  lower  jaw  have  been  remorfS  ]^^^^^ 
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predated  to  the  AnstomicBl  Society  by  M.  Robert.*    Borden  btz  eorreotlj 
<le«eribed  the  Mvemiice  of  tlui  orioee  bj  the  term  odtohm  laAiliixdt, 

The  dnct  of  Wharton  b  remwkaUe  tia  the  thinneM  of  ita  coati,  irhich  we 
notthi^erthan  thoaeof  aT«n;  fin-  He  great  etUber,  whldi  ezceedi  that  of 
BteDo'a  dnct ;  fbr  the  exteiuiUlitv  of  hi  e<Htti,  the  cuul  MMBetiiiies  Requiring  SD 
oonoooa  diwi  udlsitl;,  fbr  itspTozimitj  to  tbemncouitnembnaieof  the 
■oQth,  wluch  canies  it,  'Hnen  mocli  d'lBtf^,  to  project  into  the  buccal  cavitj. 

The  Sub-lingual  Gland. 
Tb»nUiiigimlglimd)l,fy,  I46.),whiehmajberegudedManagglDmerBtion 

lips  and  palate,  ia  aitnated  in  the  sab-Ungiial 
foua  of  Uie  lower  jav,  at  the  aide  of  the 
symphyBU  menti :  it  is  much  smallv  than  the 
preceding  gland,  with  irhich  it  is  aametimes 
\  continooos.  Ita  shape  ia  oblons,  like  that  of 
n  olive  flattened  at  the  aidea.  The  fbUcnriDg 
'  are  iu  relations: — It  is  mbjaeent  to  the  rnn- 
cons  membrane,  beneath  which  ila  apper  edge 
forma  a  prominent  ridge,  numing  iKmi  belbre 
iMefcwfu^ahxig  theudecof  ihefMntun;  it* 
lower  edge  rests  tqran  the  mylo-h;<»d  mnaele ; 
ita  exter^  sor&ce  corresponds,  partly  to  the 
mocons  membrane  and  partly  to  the  anb- 
lingnal  fona;  its  inieraal  ao^ce  ia  in  rela- 
tion with  the  mocoDB  membrane,  with  the 
genio-hyo-glosaaa  (fVom  which  it  ia  separated  by  Che  lingnal  nerve),  with 
tbeVhartonian  dnct  (which  wc  hare  seen  closely  adheres  to  it),  and  with  the 
nnine  Tein.  Ita  aaierior  eitremitj-  tonchea  Ibe  gland  of  Che  oppoute  side. 
Ita  posterior  eitremi^  and  ita  lower.edge  are  embraced  by  the  lingoal  nerve, 
whicb  giTea  numerous  filaments  to  it  A  small  glandular  prolongation  also 
procMda  from  its  posterior  extremity,  and  rons  along  the  edge  of  the  tongue. 

Stntettat.  Precisely  aimilar  to  tbal  of  the  other  aalivsry  glands.  Its  arteries 
arise  thml  the  sab-mental  and  snb-lingnaL  Ita  veins  bear  the  suae  tuune.  Its 
atrvea  are  nomerona,  and  are  derived  from  the  linguaL 

Its  excrttay  duett,  called  also  the  dudi  of  Riddhu  from  their  diacoverer,  are 
■eren  or  eight  in  number.  They  open  along  the  anb-lingual  crest :  ihnr  ori- 
floes  may  be  ahown  by  placing  a  colonred  flnid  in  the  month.  Most  ana- 
tomiats  state,  that  several  of  the  ducts  of  this  gland  open  into  the  Whutonian 

OtMrtU  ehara^trt  of  At  mlinary  ghndi.  The  aalivary  glands  present  the 
fcUowing  general  characters :  — 

I.  Iliey  are  (itnated  around'  the  lower  jaw,  catending  along  its  body  and 
rani,  ftvsn  the  condyles  to  Che  symphysis  ;  they  are  in  relation  on  the  one  hand 
-with  the  mazillary  bone,  and  on  the  other  with  numerooa  mnaeles,  so  that 
Ihay  are  tatjeeted  to  considerable  compression  during  the  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw.  S.  They  all  have  direct  relations  with  large  arteriea,  which  eom- 
Lte  their  pnlwtions  to  them.  3.  They  receive  vessels  from  a  great 
T  of  points,  and  the  vessels  themselves  sre  very  numenma.  4.  lliey 
■n  pcaetrated  by  many  of  the  oerebro-spinat  nerves,  of  which  some  only  pass 
ttwongh,  hot  a  certain  number  terminate  in  them.  5.  In  stroctnre  they  re- 
semble the  pancreas  and  the  lachrymal  glands  ;  they  have  no  special  fibrous 
inrcstment  to  isolate  them  completely^  from  the  anrruundlng  parta ;  they 
have  no  preeise  Ibrm,  and  they  are  subdivided  into  lobes  and  lobules.   e.Theii 

•  Thla  wu  obHTved  Id  a  iliaeDukcr ;  the  brlitlo  hud  bacooia  (he  uuilnu  ol  ■  uUvvt«i|. 
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excretory  dacts  pour  their  secretion  into  the  month*  i.  e.  the  parotidQ  between 
the  cheeks  and  the  teeth,  the  sab-maxiUary  and  the  sub-lingual  glands  behind 
the  lower  incisors  on  each  side  of  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  This  distribution 
of  the  means  of  insalivation  between  the  two  cavities  into  which  the  month  is 
divided,  deserves  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

The  Buccal  Mucous  Membrane. 

The  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  free  edges  of 
the  lips ;  it  lines  their  posterior  surface,  and  is  reflected  from  them  upon  each 
of  the  maxillary  bones  forming  a  cul-de-sac  or  trench,  and  in  the  median  line 
a  small  fold  called  the  frsenum  of  the  lips.  About  a  line  and  a  half^  or  two 
lines,  from  the  free  border  of  the  lips,  it  changes  its  character  and  constitotes 
the  gums,  which  are  reflected  upon  themselves  so  as  to  become  continnons 
with  the  fibro-mucous  membrane,  called  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  mucous  membrane  passes  from  the  alveolar  border  to 
the  lower  wall  of  the  mouth,  and  fh>m  it  to  the  under  surfsuse  of  the  tongue. 
At  the  point  of  reflection  in  the  median  line,  it  forms  the  frtenum  linguae.  Firom 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  mucous  membrane  passes  over  its  edges 
and  upper  surface,  where  it  presents  the  peculiarities  already  described ;  ioA. 
in  being  reflected  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  epiglottis  it  forms  three 
folds,  the  glosso-epiglottid,  so  as  to  become  continuous  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  huynx,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  the 
pharynx. 

In  the  upper  jaw  it  is  extended  fh>m  the  upper  alveolar  border  upon  the 
roof  of  the  palate,  passing  over  the  anterior  and  posterior  palatine  canals, 
which  it  closes  but  does  not  enter.  From  the  roof  of  the  palate  it  passes  upon 
the  velimi,  and  is  continuous  with  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  at  its  free  edge. 
On  the  sides  it  forms  two  large  folds  for  the  pillars  of  the  feuces,  lines  tiie 
amygdaloid  excavation,  covers  the  tonsil,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pharynx. 

At  the  sides  of  the  buccal  cavity  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  from  both 
the  alveolar  borders  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  and  thus  forms  two 
trenches.  At  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  behind  the  molar 
teeth,  it  is  elevated  by  a  salivary  gland  which  marks  the  limit  between  the 
cheeks  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  Inside  this  prominence  it  forms  a  cul-de- 
sac. 

The  buccal  mucous  membrane  sends  off  prolongations  into  the  numerous 
canals  which  open  into  the  mouth.  Thus  on  the  floor  of  the  month  there  aie 
two  for  the  Whartonian  ducts  and  several  for  the  small  ducts  of  the  sub-lingual 
glands.  Two  others  are  seen  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  cheeks  for  the  ducts  of 
Steno  ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  it  must  penetrate  into  the  thousands  of  other 
orifices  with  which  the  mouth  is  studded  (those  of  the  buccal,  labial,  palatine, 
and  other  glands).  But  in  all  these  prolongations  its  structure  is  modified,  and 
it  becomes  exceedingly  thin.  It  has  been  proved  that  it  lines  not  only  .the 
larger  ducts,  but  even  their  minutest  subdivisions.  Thus  there  is  a  kmd  of 
parotitis  which  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  that  gland ;  and  then  all  the  canals  are  filled  with  muco- 
puriform  secretion,  which  escapes  by  the  buccal  orifice  when  the  gland  is  com- 
pressed. The  numerous  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  are  formed  bj 
the  prolongations  of  this  membrane  into  the  cavities  situated  in  its  interior. 

Although  the  different  parts  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  are  continuous, 
they  do  not  all  possess  the  same  characters.  Compare  for  instance,  in  regard 
■to  their  density,  thickness,  and  closeness  of  adhesion  to  the  subjacent  tissues, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  and  palate  with  that  of  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
or  the  membrane  covering  the  lower  with  that  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  free  edge  of  the  veliim  palati  with 
thftt  of  the  arches  and  the  amygdaloid  excavation. 
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The  two  principal  characters  of  the  buccal  macous  membrane  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  The  presence  of  an  epidermis  or  epithelium*  (as  it  is  called  in  mucous 
membranes).  This  can  be  distinctly  demonstrated  by  maceration,  or  by  the 
iction  of  boiling  water  or  some  acid  ;  b^  any  of  these  means  a  pellicle  is  raised 
tiaving  all  the  characters  of  an  epidermis.  It  is  very  thick  upon  the  gums,  the 
roof  of  the  palate,  and  upon  the  tongue,  where  it  forms  a  homy  sheath  to  each 
[Nipilla.  To  the  existence  of  this  membrane,  and  of  the  fluid  with  which  it  is 
x>n8tantly  kept  moist,  we  must  attribute  the  possibility  of  applying,  or  rather 
nmning,  a  red  hot  iron  over  the  surfJEice  of  the  tongue  without  burning  the  part. 
I,  The  multiplicity  of  small  subjacent  glands  so  near  to  each  other  in  some  parts 
IS  to  form  a  continuous  layer.  These  glands  should  be  careftdly  distinguished 
!him  the  muciparous  follicles  or  crypts,  with  which  many  modem  anatomists 
lave  conmionly  confounded  them.  To  these  two  characteristics  a  third  may 
)e  added,  peciUiar  to  some  portions  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  viz.  that 
t  is  supported  by  a  very  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  which  it  is  completely 
mited.  This  fibrous  layer  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  periosteum,  and  from 
ts  presence  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  arranged  among  the  fibro-mucovs 
membranes. 

The  Pharynx. 

The  pharynx  (<t>dpvy^y  the  throatf ;  1,  2,  S,Jw.  140.),  long  confounded  with 
the  cesophagus  under  the  common  name  of  gma  or  oesophoffus,  is  a  muscular 
ind  membranous  semi-canal,  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  situated  in  the  median 
line :  it  is  a  sort  of  vestibule,  common  to  the  digestive  and  the  respiratory 
passages,  intermediate  between  the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities  on  the  one  hand, 
ind  between  the  oesophagus  and  larynx  on  the  other.  It  is  situated  deeply  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  extending  from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occi- 
[tttal  bone  to  opposite  the  fourth  or  fifth  cervical  vertebra  and  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  It  therefore  corresponds  to  the  parotid,  and  partly  to  the  supra- 
hyoid regions. 

Its  dimensions  deserve  particular  attention.  It  is  smaller  than  the  mouth, 
bat  larger  than  the  oesophagus,  which,  compared  to  it,  resembles  the  tube  of  a 
AinneL  Hence  it  follows,  that  foreign  bodies  which  have  been  able  to  pass 
along  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  may  be  arrested  in  the  oesophagus. 

In  length  it  is  from  4  to  4^  inches,  which  may  be  increased  to  5^  or  even 
6}  by  distension,  and  reduced  to  2^  by  the  greatest  possible  contraction, 
which  is  limited  only  by  the  contact  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  velum 
palati  rendered  horizontal.  The  length  of  the  pharynx,  therefore,  may  be 
made  to  vary  about  4  inches. 

The  pharynx  undergoes  these  extreme  variations  both  in  deglutition  and  in 
modulating  the  voice ;  in  effecting  which  latter  purpose  it  acts  in  th^  same  way 
as  the  tube  of  a  clarionet  or  flute.  Thus  considered,,  the  entire  length  of  the 
pharynx  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — a  nasal  0,Jig.  140.),  a  buccal  or 
guttural  (2),  and  a  laryngeal  (3)  portion.  It  may  be  easily  seen  that  the 
variations  in  length  affect  sdmost  exclusively  the  buccal  portion,  into  which  the 
air  is  received  s^r  escaping  from  the  larynx.  Now  these  variations  in  the 
length  of  the  pharynx  have  the  same  influence  over  the  compass  of  the  human 
voice,  as  the  differences  in  the  lengths  of  the  tubes  of  wind-instruments  have 
upon  the  sounds  produced  by  them. 

.  The  breadth  of  the  upper  or  nasal  portion  of  the  pharynx  is  measured  by 
the  interval  between  the  posterior  margins  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plates :  it 
is  about  one  inch,  and  is  invariable.  In  the  buccal  portion  the  same  diameter 
IS  measured  by  the  interval  between  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  alveolar 
borders,  and  is  about  two  inches :  it  may  be  diminished  to  one  inch  by  the 

*  [The  existence  of  an  epithelium  is  common  to  all  mucous  membranes ;  that  of  the  buccal 
cavi^  Is  of  the  sqtuimous  variety.! 

t  The  term  pharynx  had  no  well  defined  meaning  among  the  ancients  :  they  sometimes  used 
it  to  designate  the  pharjmx,  properly  so  called ;  sometimes  the  larynx. 

G  G    4 
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contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles.  The  breadth  of  the  laryngeal  portion 
is  measured,  first,  by  the  interval  between  the  summits  of  the  great  conma  of 
the  08  hyoides,  where  it  is  about  one  inch  and  near  two  lines ;  then  by  the 
interval  between  the  superior  comua  of  the  thjrroid  cartilage,  which  is  as  inch 
and  two  or  three  lines ;  and  lastly  by  the  interval  between  the  infierior  eomns 
of  the  same  cartilage,  about  eleven  or  twelve  lines.  The  contraction  of  this 
laryngeal  portion  may  be  carried  to  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity. 

Both  the  buccal  and  laryngeal  portions,  therefore,  are  capable  GriTcontractioD, 
and  this  always  takes  place  in  deglutition,  in  order  to  force  down  and  compren 
the  alimentary  mass.  Contraction  of  the  buccal  portion  also  takes  place  in  the 
modulation  of  sounds  :  it  exerts  the  same  influence  over  the  compass  of  the 
human  voice  as  the  contraction  of  the  tubes  of  the  flute  or  clarionet  does  over 
the  notes  of  those  instruments. 

The  antero-poaterior  dimensions  of  the  pharynx  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
variations  as  the  transverse  and  Tcrtical,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
vertebra]  column.  Its  enlargement  in  this  direction  is  produced  during  that 
period  in  the  act  of  deglutition  when  the  larynx  and  os  hyoides  are  carried 
forwards  and  upwards,  and  its  diminution  at  the  time  when  the  same  parts  are 
carried  upwards  and  backwards.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pha- 
rynx depends  upon  the  length  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Figure.  The  pharynx  does  not  form  a  complete  cavity  with  distinct  and 
separate  walls,  but  rather  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  canal,  which  is  completed 
in  part  by  several  organs  otherwise  not  belonging  to  it  Moreover  the  phuyiix, 
firom  its  commencement  down  to  the  larvnx,  is  habitually  open,  and  in  a  state 
of  tension  ;  its  walls  are  never  in  apposition — ^an  impOTtant  circumstance  in  re- 
ference to  the  continual  passage  of  air  through  its  nasal  and  buccal  porti(mB. 
This  tension  depends  on  its  attachment  to  the  basilar  process,  and  to  the  fixed 
points  at  its  sides,  and  also  upon  the  tendinous  structure  of  its  upper  portioD. 
Opposite  the  larynx,  the  tension  ceases  to  exist 

The  pharynx,  as  well  as  all  other  hollow  organs,  presents  an  external  and 
an  internal  surface. 

The  external  surface.  This  is  in  relation  behind  by  a  plane  sur&ce  with  the 
vertebral  column  (see  fig.  140.),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  long  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  the  anterior  recti  of  the  head.  It  glides  by  means  of  some 
very  loose  cellular  tissue  upon  the  fascia  covering  the  muscles  of  that  region ; 
and  when  from  the  effect  of  inflammation  this  cellular  tissue  becomes  dense, 
the  movements  of  deglutition  cannot  be  performed,  and  dysphagia  is  the 
result.  The  relation  of  the  pharynx  to  the  vertebral  coluuEin  accounts  for 
congestive  abscesses  of  the  neck  sometimes  opening  into  the  pharynx. 

At  the  sides  the  pharynx  is  separated  fh>m  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  by 
a  triangular  space,  broad  below  and  narrow  above,  occupied  by  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric,  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal,  hypo-glossal,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  all  beinff  surrounded  by  very 
loose  cellular  tissue.  The  sides  of  the  pharynx  are  also  mdirectly  in  relation 
with  the  parotid  gland  and  the  styloid  muscles.  Lower  down,  the  pharynx 
corresponds  to  a  great  number  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  to  the  external  caro- 
tid artery  and  its  branches. 

The  internal  surface.  In  order  to  examine  this  surface  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  pharynx  from  behind  by  a  vertical  incision.  We  shall  then  percebe 
that  this  structure  only  exists  behind  and  at  the  sides,  but  that  in  front  it  pre- 
sents a  great  number  of  openings  (see  figs.  140, 141.),  the  arrangement  of  whidi 
is  of  great  interest 

Proceeding  from  above  downwards,  we  find  1.  the  two  posterior  openings 
of  the  nasal  fossse  (1),  quadrilateral  in  form,  having  their  longest  diameter 
vertical,  and  separated  fVom  each  other  by  the  posterior  edge  of  the  septooL 
On  looking  into  them  we  see  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  turbinated  bones 
and  the  terminations  of  the  several  meatuses.  2.  The  upper  sur&ce  of  the  vehnn 
palati  (c  a),  forming  an  inclined  plane,  which  directs  the  mucous  secreticos 
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into  the  throat  3.  The  isthmus  of  the  fiiaces  (2),  of  a  semicircuhir  form, 
divided  into  two  arches,  and  exhibiting  the  pillars,  Uie  amygdaloid  excavationf 
and  the  prominence  of  the  tonsils.  4.  The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  (S), 
the  plane  of  which  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  forws^  (see  fig,  140.) ; 
the  epiglottb  is  fig.  HO.),  which  is  ordinarily  erect,  closes  this  opening  by  be- 
coming depressed  like  a  valve.  5.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx,  with 
its  two  lateral  and  triangular  grooves,  broad  above  and  narrow  below,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  specially  intended  for  the  swallowing  of  liquids,  which 
thns  pass  on  each  side  of  the  lar^geal  opening. 

It  18  extremely  curious  and  highly  important  to  study  all  the  objects  dis- 
played in  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  pharynx :  by  so  doing  we  leam 
how  the  air  passes  fh>m  the  nasal  fossa  and  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence 
into  the  larynx,  into  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  active  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
without  ever  entering  the  OBSophagus;  how  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  nose, 
or  blood,  can  pass  from  the  nose  down  into  the  mouth  and  throat ;  how  instru* 
ments  jnay  be  introduced  from  the  nasal  fossae  and  buccal  cavity  into  the 
iBSophagus  and  larynx,  or  drawn  from  the  nose  into  the  mouth ;  and  lastly, 
how  solids  and  liquids  can  pass  into  the  cesophagus  without  entering  the  air- 
passages,  or  why  they  sometimes  take  this  irregular  course. 

The  posterior  waU  of  the  pharynx  is  broader  in  the  buccal  region  than  either 
above  or  below :  it  may  be  partially  seen  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fiuces  in 
the  living  subject  There  is  no  folding  of  the  membrane  upon  any  part  of  this 
wall,  we  only  find  a  few  glands  forming  projections  benet^  the  lining  mem- 
bnine. 

On  each  lateral  waU  is  seen  the  expanded  orifice  of  the  corresponding  Eusta- 
chian tube  (4ffig,  140.),  and  a  groove  leading  from  it  downwards  and  inwards. 
This  orifice  corresponds  precisely  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lower  tur- 
binated bone ;  an  important  relation,  because  it  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  now 
common  operation  of  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  roof  of  the  pharynx  corresponds  to  the  basilar  process :  it  may  be 
reached  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  mouth,  if  it  be  curved  directly 
upwards. 

There  is  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally, between  the  pharynx  and  the  cesophagus  (y,fig.  140.).  Their  limits  are 
eatablished  by  a  sudden  narrowing  of  the  tube  *,  by  a  change  of  colour  in 
the  lining  membrane,  and  by  a  change  in  the  direction  and  colour  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  are  red  in  the  pharynx  and  much  paler  in  the  oesophagus. 

Structure  of  the  pharynx.  The  phaiynx  is  composed  of  an  aponeurotic  por- 
tion, of  muscles,  of  vessels  and  nerves,  and  of  a  lining  mucous  membrane. 

The  aponeurotic  portion,  or  framework,  of  the  pharynx  is  composed  of  the 
eephalo-pharvngeal  aponeurosis  and  of  the  petro-pharyngeal  aponeurosis. 

The  cephalo-pharyngeal  or  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  phaiynx  arises  from 
the  lower  surface  of  the  basilar  process,  from  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  from 
the  contiguous  parts  of  the  petrous  portions  of  each  temporal  bone :  it  is  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  thick  periosteum,  which  covers  the  basilar  process ;  is 
prolonged  vertically  downwards,  and,  gradually  diminishing  in  tluckness,  is 
lost  after  extending  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches.  On  this  membrane 
the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  terminate. 

The  petro-pharyngeal  or  lateral  aponeurosis  of  the  pharynx  arises  from  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  internally  to  the  inferior  orifice  of  the 
carotid  canal,  by  a  very  thick  tendinous  bundle,  continuous  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  cephalo-pharyngeal  aponeurosis  t ;  it  then  descends  along  the  sides 
of  the  phaiynx,  and  splits  into  bundles,  which  are  inserted  into  the  pterygoid 
Ibssa  between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  circumflexus  palati,  sepa- 
rating these  muscles  from  each  other.  From  thence  it  gives  off  to  the  posterior 

*  [Thif  occurs  exactiy  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.] 

t  The  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nenre  lies  upon  the  angle  formed  by  these 
two  aponeitfotes. 
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eiti¥mit)r  of  the  Inferior  alveolar  border  a  fibroiu  prolongation,  to  tlte  trait  d 
which  the  bnccinHlar  muscle  ii  attached.  Thu  aponeuroais  coven  the  lewi, 
to  nhich  it  is  closely  united.  It  i*  prolouged  donnwarda  as  far  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  oa  hjoides,  in  order  to  form  the  frsmevork  of  Che  aide  imd  Inei 
part  of  the  pharynx. 

MuscUt  of  the  Pharynx. 

The  musclea  of  tbe  pharynx  are  divided  into  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
TKe  latrintk  Muaclet. 

The  intrinsic  mnscles  have  a  membninouB  form,  and  are  arranged  in  Ibm 
mccessive  imbricated  layers.  Sanlorini  described  a  great  many  muiclei  in  the ' 
pharynx,  on  account  of  their  nomerous  attachments  ;  bat  Albinos  has  t«diicM 
them  to  three  on  each  side,  named  congtriclorsj  distinguiahed  into  an  infttioT,  I 
middle,  and  a  superior.  Chanssier  united  all  tbe  moacles  which  enter  into  Ac 
compolition  of  the  pharynx,  under  the  coUective  name  of  let  ttylo-pharyn^at. 
The  division  of  Altnnos  has  been  generally  and  justly  preferred. 

Tht  Inferior  Gmitrielor, 
This  is  a  membranous  muscle  (tti,,figa.  141. 147.)  of  a  lozenge  or  rather  i 
j%.  u7.  trapeioid  shape,  tbe  most  superficial  and  the  thiekcH 

of  all  tbe  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  sitostsd  il 
the  lover  part  of  Chat  cavity.  It  is  attached,  mi  lit 
one  hand,  to  the  Cricoid  and  the  thyroid  cartilsgel  i 
and,  on  tit  other,  to  tbe  fibro-cellular  raphS  along  tht 
posterior  median  line  of  the  pharynx  (crico-phuyi- 
gien  and  thyro-pharyngien,  Valacdea,  WaubM,  >aj 
Sanlorisi}.  It  might  be  called  tbe  mca-tij/rf^^ 
rmgeiu.  It  arises  upon  the  side  of  the  cricind  c» 
tilage,  trom  a  triangular  space  bonnded  in  &ont  bf 
the  orico-tbyroidem  (a,Jig.lA7,),  from  which  il  often 
receives  some  fibres,  and  behind  by  the  crico-sryI^ 
noideus  posticus  (t,  fig.  141.). 

Its  thyroid  origins  are  mncb  more  extensive,  and 
take  place  from  an  imaginary  oblique  line  on  tbe  outer 
surface  of  that  cartilage,  from  tbe  two  tubercles  at  the  eitremities  of  that  lint, 
and  from  the  entire  aur&ce  behind  itj  also  from  (he  upper  and  posterior  bat- 
ders,  and  from  the  corresponding  inferior  comu  of  the  same  carti^ge.  Haiiag 
thus  arisen  by  two  very  distinct  digitations,  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  in  ^fferoit 
directions  :  the  inferior  fibres,  short  and  horizontal,  proceed  directly  jnwardii 
the  superior  become  longer,  and  are  directed  more  obliquely  apwards,  in  pif' 
portioQ  as  they  approach  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle :  they  terming  by  an 
expanded  border  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  ooter  border,  and  the  uppB 
extremity  of  which  rarely  extends  above  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Tha 
tranaversE  direction  and  the  shortness  of  Che  inferior  fibres  have  obtained  ibr 
them  the  name  of  the  tesopkageal  muscle  (  WinsJow,  SantoHni}. 

Relations.  Covered  by  a  dense  cellular  membrane  which  surrounds  lb* 
entire  pharynx,  and  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  proper  sheath  of  iK 
muscles,  the  inferior  constrictor  has  the  same  relations  posteriorly  as  tbe 
pharynx  itself.  Externally  it  is  covered  by  the  alemo-tbyroid  muscle  and 
the  thyroid  body.  It  covers  the  middle  conetriclor,  the  stylo-pharyngeul,  airf 
palato-pharyngeus,  and  for  a  great  part  of  its  extent  it  Is  in  contact  with  (he 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  (see  figs.  141.  147.).  The  recoirat 
laryngeal  nerve  passes  under  the  lower  margin  of  this  moscle,  near  its  cricoid 
attachment,  in  order  to  enter  the  larynx.  Its  upper  niargin  is  well  defined  fhw 
the  other  constrictors  by  a  tolerably  distinct  ridge,  and  by  the  passage  <tf  tbe 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  beneath  it.  Winslow  states  that  he  has  seen  sorae 
fitn'es  of  the  muscle  arise  from  the  thyroid  body  ;  and  Morgagnj,  '^lar  be  has 
traced  some  from  (he  first  rmg  o!  'iVe  Xi&cWs. 
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Action,    It  is  simply  a  constrictor  in  its  lower  portion :  its  upper  fibres  act 

15  a  constrictor,  a  depressor,  and  a  tensor  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx ; 
t  can  also  raise  the  larynx  and  carry  it  backwards. 

The  Middle  Constrictor, 

This  is  a  membranous  triangular  muscle  (Vyfigs,  141. 147.)  situated  in  the 
oiddle  of  the  pharynx,  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  Uie  preceding. 

It  arises  from  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  median  raphe 
hjfo-pharyngeus).  It  arises  from  the  os  hyoides  inthe  following  manner : — 1.  from 
ie  whole  extent  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  great  comu  below  the  hyo-glossus 
Q,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lingual  artery  ;  a  great  many  fibres  arise 
Y  a  tendinous  origin  from  the  apex  of  this  comu ;  2.  from  the  lesser  comu 
od  the  contiguous  part  of  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament.  From  these  different 
rig^ns,  which  form  the  external  truncated  angle  of  the  muscle,  the  fleshy  fibres 
iyerge  in  various  directions;  the  inferior  passing  downwards,  the  middle 
wiSYersely,  and  the  superior  upwards :  the  latter  are  much  more  oblique  and 
lOre  numerous  than  the  others,  and  terminate  in  a  pointed  extremity,  which 
ever  reaches  as  high  as  the  basilar  process. 

Relations,  Its  external  surface  is  in  a  great  measure  superficial,  and  is  in 
ilation  with  the  muscles  of  the  prs-yertebral  region,  through  the  medium  of 
le  cellular  investment  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  covered,  in  the  rest  of  its  extent, 
f  the  inferior  constrictor  and  the  hyo-glossus.  It  covers  the  mucous  mem- 
rane  of  the  pharynx,  the  superior  constrictor,  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  the 
ilato-pharyngeus.  Its  upper  margin  may  be  distinguished  from  the  superior 
mstrictor  by  its  projecting  slighUy  behind  that  muscle,  and  by  the  stylo- 
baryngeus  (r),  which  lifts  up  this  border  in  penetrating  into  the  pharynx. 

Action,  It  is  a  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  can  draw  the  os  hyoides 
pwards  and  backwards. 

The  Superior  Constrictor. 

This  is  a  quadrilateral  muscle  (jg,figs,  141.  147.)  occupying  the  upper  part 
r  the  pharynx :  it  arises  from  the  pterygoid  process,  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge, 
od  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  median  raph^, 
vUrygo-pharyngeuSf  buccinato-pharyngeus,  mylo-pharyngeuSj  and  glosso-pharyn- 
mt^  Santorini). 

It  arises,  1.  by  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  third  of  the  margin  of  the 
itemal  pterygoid  plate  and  its  hamular  process ;  2.  from  the  contiguous  por- 
on  of  the  palate  bone,  and  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  circumflexus  palati ; 
.  ttom,  the  buccinato-pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  which  extends  from  the  ptery- 
Old  process  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  alveolar  arch  * ;  4.  from 

16  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  line  ;  5.  the  fibres  which  are  said 
>  arise  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  are  nothing  more  than  those  fibres  of 
16  genio-hyo-glossus,  which  Winslow  has  described  as  le  genio-pharyngien. 
These  are  the  same  fibres,  so  difficult  to  demonstrate,  wMch  Valsalva  and 
antorini  have  regarded  as  forming  a  particular  muscle,  denominated  by  them 
tie  glosso-pharyngeus. 

From  these  different  origins  the  fleshy  fibres  curve  backwards,  and  then 
ass  transversely  inwards ;  the  superior  form  a  sort  of  arch,  having  its  con- 
avity  directed  upwards  (see  Jigs.  141. 147.),  and  are  inserted  into  the  cephalo- 
tharyngeal  aponeurosis :  they  form  the  cephcdo-pharyngeus  muscle  of  some  authors, 
rhich  IS  said  to  be  continued  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  any  inter- 
oediate  raphe.  This  muscle  forms  a  very  thin  layer,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
Mder  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  other  constrictors. 

Relations,  Its  external  surface  b  partly  covered  by  the  preceding  muscle, 
ind  has  behind,  and  on  the  sides,  the  same  relations  as  the  pharynx.    This 

*  At  this  tame  aponearosis  gives  attachment  to  the  buccinator,  it  may  be  conceired  that  th« 
jontvactUm  cit  that  muscle  camiot  be  altogether  without  effect  upon  the  pharynx. 
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idukIc  fonns  the  iimer  side  of  a  triangular  space  already  described  (p.  456.) 
(the  nutxiUo-pharyngetd),  the  outer  side  of  which  is  formed  hj  the  ramus  of  ^ 
lower  jaw  and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  (^  fig,  141.),  and  irUch  is  oe- 
cupii-d  by  the  interna]  carotid  artery,  the  inteiiial  jogolar  Teln,  and  the  pneo- 
mugastric,  hypo>gl(uwal  and  spinal  accessory  nerres. 

Its  internal  gur/ace  {Jig.  141.)  is  in  relation  with  the  pharyngeal  mneoBi 
membrane,  with  the  levator  palati  (c),  which  it  s^arates  fitmi  the  dresm- 
flexus  palati  (J),  and  with  the  palato-pharyngeus  (e). 

Action.     It  is  a  constrictor. 

RenuirkH.  From  the  preceding  description  it  follows,  1.  That  the  consaK- 
tors  of  the  pharynx  form  three  super-imposed  or  rather  imbricated  muscnlir 
layers.  This  imbrication,  or  overlapping,  is  so  arranged,  that  the  projection 
(very  slight  it  is  true)  formed  by  the  upper  margins  of  the  conatrictorB  are  on 
the  outer  not  on  the  inner  surikce  of  the  pharynx ;  and  thia  has  perh^is  sone 
relation  to  the  downward  course  of  the  alimentary  mass.*  2.  That  the  thickat 
part  of  the  muscular  layer  formed  by  the  constrictors  is  opposite  the  bnool 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  where  the  lower  and  middle  constrictors  overlap;  ui 
that  the  thinnest  part  is  in  the  nasal  portion,  which  is  formed  by  the  superior 
constrictor  alone.  3.  That  the  pharyngeal  insertions  of  all  the  oonstricton  an 
upon  a  single  line,  the  median  raph^,  whilst  their  points  of  origin  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  viz.,  commencing  from,  below,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  great  and  lesser  comua  of  the  os  hyoides,  the  base  of  the 
the  tongue,  the  mylo-hyoid  line,  the  buccinato-pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  and 
lastly  the  pterygoid  process. 

The  Extrinaic  Mtudes. 

The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  generally  two  in  number,  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  and  the  palato-pharyngeus.  The  latter  has  been  alieidy 
described  among  the  muscles  of  the  velum  palatL  It  is  by  no  means  iBi- 
common  to  find  several  supernumerary  muscles. 

TTie  Stylo-pharyngeus, 

This  muscle  (r,Jigs.  143.  147.),  which  is  round  above  and  broad  and  thin 
below,  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  d 
the  styloid  process,  or  rather  from  &e  vaginal  process  surrounding  that  base; 
From  this  point  it  passes  downwards  and  inwards,  becomes  wider  and  flattened 
as  it  enters  the  pharynx  between  the  middle  and  superior  constricton,  to 
spread  out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  upper  fibres  ascend,  the  middle 
are  transverse,  and  the  lower  fibres  descend  to  terminate  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  f  (see  fig.  143.).  These  fibres,  together  with 
those  of  the  palato-pharyngeus,  form  the  fourth  muscular  layer  of  the  pharynx 

Relations.  Before  entering  thepharynx,  the  stylo-pharyngeus  is  in  relatioo  oa 
the  outside  with  the  stylo-glossus  muscle  (u),  the  external  carotid  arteiy*  aad 
the  parotid  gland ;  on  the  inside  with  the  internal  carotid  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  Its  most  interesting  relation  is  with  the  glosso-phaiyngeil 
nerve,  which  runs  along  its  outer  side.  Some  branches  of  the  nerve  oftea 
pass  through  it  In  the  pharynx  it  is  covered  by  the  middle  constrictor,  and 
it  lies  outside  the  superior  constrictor,  the  palato-pharyngeus,  and  the  mneoos 
membrane. 

Action.     It  raises  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx. 

Supernumerary  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx, 

Among  the  supernumerary  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  I  shall  notice 
1.  a  fasciculus  pointed  out  by  Albinus,  which  I  have  often  met  with :  it  ariio 

*  In  the  construction  of  pipes  or  tunneli  for  tiie  converance  of  water,  &c.  eadi  pieoB  b  ^ 
ceived  into  that  below  it;  an  opposite  arrangement  would  uciUtate  the  blocking  np  « tbe|4>*[: 

f  Some  anatomists  affirm  that  they  have  seen  fibres  from  this  muscle  ieiii3iinfftiiebiM>0i 
the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  os  hyoides. 
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from  the  petrous  portion  of.the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  into  the  walls  of  the 
pharynx ;  it  is  the  petnhpharyngena  of  some  authors.  2.  A  very  strong  fas- 
dculua,  arising  from  the  basilar  process  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
passing  downwards  and  inwards,  and  interlacing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
aide  in  the  median  line ;  it  may  be  called  the  occipUo'pharyngeuM,  3.  A  small 
muscle,  which  I  have  seen  arising  by  well-marked  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
•ammit  of  the  hamnlar  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  passing  ob- 
liquely inwards  and  downwards,  and  e:^panding  on  the  walls  of  Ihe  pharynx ; 
it  may  be  called  the  extrinnc  pterygo-pfuiryngetu.  4.  Riolanus  has  described  a 
tpkato-pharyngeus  arising  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  and  Santorini 
and  Winslow  have  noticed  a  salpingo-pharyngeus  arising  from  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  contiguous  bone,  and  blended  in  the 
pharynx  with  the  palato-pharyngeus. 

Sach,  then,  are  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  They  are  all,  as  we  have  seen, 
eosistrictors,  and  at  the  same  time  elevators,  in  consequence  of  their  fibres 
rising  to  a  greater  height  internally  upon  the  median  Une  than  they  do  ex- 
ternally ;  the  stylo-pharyngeus  alone  can  be  regarded  as  a  dilator.  Indeed, 
diUubation  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides,  by  the  action 
of  which  the  larynx  is  carried  upwards  and  forwards :  we  may  therefore,  with 
Haller,  consider  them  as  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

Phan/ngeal  mucous  membrane*  The  muscular  semi-canal  of  the  pharynx  is 
Used  by  a  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  the  buccal  and  nasal  mucous 
membranes  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  of  the  larynx  and  cesophagus  on 
the  other.  This  membrane,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  presents  some  pe- 
culiarities at  different  parts  of  its  extent  Above,  near  the  basilar  process,  it 
it  duck,  and  as  it  were  fungous,  and  closely  united  to  the  periosteum,  from 
which  indeed  it  cannot  be  separated ;  in  this  region  it  is  very  liable  to  become 
the  seat  of  fibrous  polypL  Near  the  posterior  orifices  of  the  nasal  fossse  and 
the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  it  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the 
pituitary  membrane.*  It  forms  a  sort  of  rim  around  the  trumpet-shaped 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  into  which  it  is  prolonged  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  gradually  becoming  thinner,  and  at  length  continuous  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  This  continuity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tube  explains  the  close  sympathy 
between  these  parts,  and  also  the  deafness  which  so  frequently  follows  chronic 
aore-throats  and  coryzse,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  these  tubes. 

Li  its  buccal  portion  it  exactly  resembles  the  mucous  membrane,  upon  the 
the  lower  surface  of  the  velum  palati :  the  part  covering  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  larynx  is  pale,  and  forms  several  folds. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  adheres  to  the  subjacent  muscles, 
only  through  the  medium  of  very  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  is  never  loaded 
with  frit,  n(Mr  infiltrated  with  serosity.  It  is  still  less  intimately  adherent  to 
the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  larynx. 

Its  snr&ce  is  raised  by  a  great  number  of  small  glands,  chiefly  occupying 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  near  the  posterior  nares :  we  shall  divide  tiiem 
into  agglomerated  and  eoUtary,  Two  agglomerated  glands  are  always  situated 
around  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  they  open  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, either  separately  or  together.  These  glands  are  sometimes  arranged 
in  a  line,  sometimes  in  several  parallel  rows.  Haller  believes  that  the  salpingo- 
pharyngeus  of  Santorini  and  Winslow  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  these 
glands  united  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  solitary  glands  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  pharynx.  Lastiy,  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  provided  with  a  thin  epithelium  f ,  which  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  maceration  and  the  action  of  acids. 

*  See  note,  i^/Ki. 

t  [Accordinff  to  Dr.  Henl§,  the  upper  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharjmx  Ii  co- 
vered with  a  wiatad  columnar  epithelium,  a*  far  down  a*  a  horisontal  line  extending  from  the 
lower  bolder  of  the  atlas  to  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae  ;  below  that  line  the  ^ithelium  assomea 
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VesteU  and  nerves.  The  pharynx  receives  a  principal  artery  on  each  side, 
vix.  the  inferior  pharyngeal,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid.  The  superior 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  some  small  twigs  trm.  the 
palatine  and  the  superior  thyroid,  complete  its  arterial  system. 

Its  veins  form  a  very  considerable  plexus  around  it  (the  pharyngeal  vaunu 
plexus),  and  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  and  superior  thyroid.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  are  little  known ;  they  pass  into  the  glands  lying  along  the 
internal  jugular  -vein.  Its  nerves  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a  remarkable 
plexus  —  the  pharyngeal,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the  body. 
They  are  derived  from  two  sources : —  I.  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  viz.  the 
pharyngeal  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  appears  to  be  prind- 
pally  distributed  to  the  muscular  Layer ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  which  appears 
to  be  chiefly  destined  for  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  lastly,  some  branches 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  spinal  accessory  :  2.  fh>m  the  ganglionic 
system,  several  large,  grey,  and  soft  branches  being  distributed  to  it  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion. 

This  abundance  of  nerves,  and  also  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived, 
will  serve  to  explain,  1.  the  great  sensibility  of  the  pharynx  ;  to  which  part  we 
refer  the  feeling  of  thirst,  which  some  have,  therefore,  proposed  to  term  the 
pharyngeal  sense ;  2.  the  part  which  it  performs  in  the  perception  of  certain 
flavours,  for  example,  those  of  acids ;  3.  tiie  sympathy  between  the  pharynx,  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  stomach ;  4.  the  feelings  of  constriction  and  stranga- 
lation,  so  common  in  the  pharynx ;  5.  the  spasms  with  which  it  is  affected  in 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia;  and  6.  the  nature  of  the  globus  hystericus,  &c.' 

Developement  The  developement  of  the  pharynx  offers  no  remarkable  phe- 
nomena ;  still  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  bilateral  development, 
laid  down  by  some  anatomists. 

Uses  of  the  pharynx.  The  pharynx  is  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  degln* 
tition.  It  serves  also  for  the  passage  of  air  in  respiration,  and  as  a  tube  for 
modulating  the  voice.  The  importance  of  the  phai7nx  in  this  last  point  of 
view  and  the  influence  which  its  different  degrees  of  shortening  and  con- 
striction exercise  upon  the  compass  of  the  voice,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
sufficiently  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

The  (Esophagus. 

The  (esophagus  {dUrw,  I  will  convey,  and  <^w,  I  eat)  is  a  musculo-membra- 
nous  canal,  an  organ  of  deglutition,  intended  to  convey  the  food  from  the  pha- 
rynx into  the  stomach.  It  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region  and 
all  the  thoracic  region,  and  perforates  the  diaphragm  in  order  to  terminate 
in  the  stomach. 

Directions.  It  is  situated  in  the  median  line,  resting  against  the  vertebral 
column :  its  general  direction  is  straight,  for  the  food  does  not  remain  in  it; 
nevertheless,  it  presents  several  slight  curves :  at  its  commencement  it  is  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  line,  but  inclines  somewhat  to  the  left  side  in  the  neck ;  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ^orax  it  deviates  slightly  to  the  right  side,  then  again 
becomes  median,  and  lastly  inclines  to  the  left,  where  it  passes  through  the 
diaphragm.  The  general  direction  of  the  oesophagus  permits  the  introduction 
of  straight  probangs  into  the  stomach.  The  inflection  which  it  imdergoes  at 
its  entrance  into  the  thorax,  explains  the  reason  why  these  instruments  are 
sometimes  arrested  opposite  the  first  rib. 

Dimensions.     The  length  of  the  oesophagus  corresponds  to  the  interval 


the  squamous  form,  and  is  not  ciliated.    In  the  Eustachian  tube  it  is  also  columnar,  and  pro- 
Tided  with  cilia,  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  it  is  squamous,  and  destitute  of  tho«e 
organs.] 
*  We  cannot  explain  why  the  syphilitic  virus  has  so  serious  a  predilection  for  tne  mucous 

membrane  of  the  pnarynx. 
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between  the  pharynx  and  the  stomach,  i.  e.  the  space  between  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  or  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  regard  to 
its  caliber,  or  diameter,  the  oesophagus  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  alimentary 
canaL  Its  diameter  is  not  uniform  throughout,  the  cervical  portion*  being 
certainly  the  narrowest ;  and  therefore  foreign  bodies,  which  are  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  alimentary  canal,  are  generally  arrested  in  the  neck.  The  widest 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  is  its  lower  end. 

The  oesophagus  is  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilatation,  as  is  proved  by 
the  passage  of  large  foreign  bodies  for  a  considerable  distance  through  it 
{Mim,  d'H^Hj  Acad,  Roy,  de  Chirurgie'),  sometimes  even  as  far  as  the 
stomach.  That  this  dilatability,  however,  is  very  limited,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  pain  caused  by  swallowing  too  large  a  morsel,  and  also  from  the  stoppage 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  gullet.  Nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  from  external 
pressure  upon,  or  from  stricture  of,  some  part  of  thb  canal,  it  becomes  greatly 
enlarged  above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  forms  a  sort  of  ampulla  or  dilata- 
tion resembling  the  crop  in  gaUinaceous  birds.  In  one  case  I  found  a  sort 
of  pouch,  or  diverticulum,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  considerable  size,  pro- 
tniding  between  the  separated  muscular  fibres,  and  at  first  sight  resembling 
the  crop  of  gallinaceous  birds.  An  example  has  been  recorded  of  dangerous 
suffocation  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  alimentary  matters  in  a  cavity  of 
that  kind. 

Figure,  The  oesophagus  is  cylindrical,  and  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  never  containing  any  air,  so  that  (when  at  rest)  its  parietes 
are  always  in  contact.  It  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  as  it  were  compressed, 
at  its  upper  part ;  but  below  it  always  presents  the  appearance  of  a  solid  cylinder, 
or  a  dense  firm  cord.  This  appearance  exists  through  its  whole  extent  in 
some  animals,  the  horse  for  example. 

-  Like  all  hollow  organs,  the  oesophagus  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and 
an  internal. 

The  external  surface.  In  its  long  course  the  oesophagus  has  many  relations, 
ill  of  which  are  of  great  importance,  and  must  be  examined  in  the  neck,  in  the 
thorax,  and  in  the  abdomen. 

In  its  cervical  portion  (y^figs,  114.  140.)  the  oesophagus  is  in  relation  in  front 
with  the  membranous  portion  of  the  trachea  (x),  beyond  which  it  projects  a 
ittle  on  the  left  side.  The  cellular  tissue  uniting  these  two  canals  is  most  con- 
lensed  above.  All  that  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  trachea  comes  into 
relation  with  the  left  sterno-thyroid  muscle  (n,  fig. .  1 14.),  the  thyroid  body 
z),  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  vessels,  which 
fross  it  at  right  angles.  The  relation  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  trachea  explains 
ipw  foreign  bodies  arrested  in  the  former  passage  may  compress  the  trachea, 
ind  impede  or  even  prevent  respiration.  The  deviation  of  the  oesophagus  to 
he  left  is  the  reason  for  selecting  that  side  for  the  performance  of  oesopha- 
^tomy.  Behind,  it  corresponds  to  the  longi  colli  muscles  and  to  the  vertebral 
tolumn,  being  united  to  them  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to 
ixecute  those  movements,  which  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
ions.  Laterally,  it  corresponds  to  the  thyroid  body,  the  common  carotid  artery, 
jid  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  but  these  relations  are  somewhat  modified  on 
ach  side  in  consequence  of  the  deviation  of  the  oesophagus.  Thus  the  relations 
•f  the  oesophagus  with  the  left  common  carotid  are  much  more  immediate  than 
hose  vrith  the  right  The  left  recurrent  nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophagus, 
he  right  nerve  a  little  behind  it. 

Its  thoracic  portion  (o,fig.  161.)  is  situated  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
3  in  relation  in  front,  commencing  from  above,  with  the  trachea,  then  with  its 
»ifrircation,  and  slightly  also  with  the  left  bronchus,  which  crosses  it  obliquely, 
nd  which  may  be  compressed  by  it  during  the .  retention  of  a  foreign  body, 
an  example  of  this  accident  has   been  recorded  by  Habicot) ;  lastly,  it  is 

*  [Opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.] 
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sitaated  opposite  and  behind  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aoiti, 
and  the  base  and  posterior  surface  of  the  heart,  from  which  parts  it  is  sepanted 
by  the  pericardium.  Behind^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  longus  colli  and  the 
Tertebnd  column,  to  which,  however,  it  is  not  so  closely  applied  as  in  the  neck; 
nor  does  it  follow  the  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region,  but  is  sepft* 
rated  from  it  by  a  space  filled  with  cellular  tissue,  i3rmphatic  glands,  the  yens 
azygos,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  latter  being  placed  to  its  right  side  at  tk 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  but  passing  behind  it  above,  so  as  to  reach  the  left 
side.  Below,  at  the  point  where  the  cesophagus  deviates  to  the  left  ode  ii 
order  to  gain  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  aorta.  Qb 
each  side  it  forms  a  projection  along  the  wall  of  the  mediastinum,  which  if 
thus  brought  into  relation  with  the  corresponding  lung ;  it  is  much  more  pro- 
minent on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  On  the  left  side  it  is  also  in  contad, 
in  its  entire  extent,  with  the  thoracic  aorta  (Jk,Jig.  161.X  which  is  sitoateda 
little  behind  it.  Above,  it  has  immediate  relations  with  the  arch  of  the  aorti, 
as  that  vessel  is  passing  backwards  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  colom 
It  is  commonly,  at  this  point,  that  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  open  into  the  <Bio> 
phagus. 

In  all  this  region  the  ODSophagus  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  cellular  tiffioe^ 
extremely  loose  and  very  abundant ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  great  number  d 
lymphatic  glands,  which  have  been  improperly  named  oesophageal.  These  glands 
when  enlarged  sometimes  compress  the  gullet  so  much  as  completely  to  arreit 
deglutition.  Lastly,  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves  run  along  each  side  of  ths 
oesophagus ;  inferiorly  the  left  comes  in  front  and  the  right  retires  behind  ths 
canal :  they  communicate  with  each  other  throughout  their  course  by  loops  or 
arches,  wluch  perhaps  explains  the  pain  caused  by  swallowing  two  large  a 
mass  of  food. 

In  its  abdominal  portion  QSnxiah.  can  be  said  to  exist)  the  oesophagos  is  in 
relation  with  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  below  which  it  ii 
entirely  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  On  the  right  side  and  in  front  it  is  em- 
braced by  the  left  extremity  of  the  liver ;  behind,  by  the  lobulus  Spigelil  In 
some  subjects  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  oesophagus  is  an  inch  in  length,  Ixtf 
this  I  think  is  occasioned  by  descent  of  the  stomach. 

The  internal surfaceis  remarkable  for  its  pale  colour,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  rosy  hue  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  for  the 
wrinkling  of  its  parietes  and  their  contact  with  each  other,  and  lastly  for  its 
lon^tudinal  folds,  which  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  necessity  for  its  mo- 
mentary distension  during  the  mere  passage  of  the  food  through  it. 

Structure.  The  oesophagus  is  essentially  composed  of  two  cylindrical  mem- 
branes, one  internal  or  mucous,  the  other  external  or  muscular. 

The  muscular  coat  is  remarkable  for  its  thickness,  which  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  connected  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  rapid  passage  of  the  alimentary  mass  from  the  pharynx  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  susceptible  of  hypertrophy,  as  we  find  in  cases  of  strictoie 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet.  I  have  seen  it  five  or  six  lines  thick.  In  all 
herbivorous  animals  in  which  the  oesophagus  is  almost  incessan^y  in  action, 
in  those  in  which  the  food  is  carried  upwards  in  opposition  to  gravity  t*  ~^' 
the  act  of  deglutition,  in  the  horse  and  in  ruminants,  the  muscular  coat 
more  developed  than  in  man. 

The  mus<nilar  coat  is  of  a  red  colour  immediately  below  the  p] 
rosy  through  the  rest  of  its  extent,  but  of  a  darker  tint  than  in  the  si 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.    It  ik  of  a  vivid  red  in  herbivora.* 

This  coat  is  composed  of  two  very  distinct  layers,  the  external  com 
longitudinal  fibres  regularly  disposed  upon  all  sides  of  the  oesophagus ; 
nal  of  circular  fibres,  in  wluch  we  shall  in  vain  seek  for  the  spiral  arrangement 

*  [It  consisU  of  inToluntary  muscular  fibrei  (note,  p.  426.)>  intennlxed  with  fibres  posMMiof 
transverse  striae.] 
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described  by  some  anatomists  as  existing  in  animals  and  in  uuul*  The  longi- 
tudinal fibres  seem  to  arise,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  Uie 
erieoid  cartilage,  in  the  median  line,  between  the  two  posterior  crico-ary  tenoid 
muscles ;  they  evidently  become  continuous  below  with  the  longitudinal  mus- 
enlar  fibres  of  the  stomach.  The  first  muscular  ring  of  the  cesophagus  appears 
to  arise  fh>m  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  it  has  been  designated  the  crico-cesophageus. 
There  is  no  sphincter,  as  some  anatomists  have  affirmed,  round  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  oesophagus. 

The  mucous  menArane.  As  Bichat  has  remarked,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
die  oesophagus  is  perhaps,  next  to  the  buccal,  the  thickest  in  the  alimentary 
omaL  By  a  remarkable  exception  (also  observed  in  the  rectum)  its  outer 
•urfoce  is  united  to  the  adjacent  membrane  by  a  very  loose  cellular  tissue ;  so 
tbat  the  whole  mucous  cylinder  may  be  removed  entire  from  the  sort  of  mus- 
enlar  sheath  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the  muscular 
eottt  can  force  the  mucous  membrane  downwards  by  its  contraction,  so  as  to 
produce  a  projecting  rim  around  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  analogous 
to  that  which  is  formed  at  the  anus  in  prolapsus.  The  longitudinal  folds  of  the 
mncons  membrane  are  not  caused  by  the  contraction  and  elasticity  of  the  cir- 
eolar  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  but  depend  upon  a  peculiarity  of  structure. 
It  the  first  hypothesis  be  correct,  why  should  not  the  mucous  membrane  also 
present  transverse  folds  from  the  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  for  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  oesophagus  are  not  so  fixed,  nor  is  its  tension  so  great  that  it 
could  not  be  shortened  by  the  action  of  these  fibres. 

Besides  the  longitudinal  folds,  there  are  also  in  the  oesophagus  a  number  of 
wrmkles  analogous  to  those  of  the  skin,  and  therefore  irregular ;  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  caused  by  the  elasticity  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  has  a  thick  epithelium^  which  may 
be  easily  shown  by  maceration  and  the  action  of  acids,  or  even  without  pre- 
paration, and  which  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  by  an 
fer^^nlarly  fHnged  or  festooned  border,  f 

When  examined  by  the  microscope  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
presents  a  number  of  small  linear  ridges,  running  vertically,  and  united  toge- 
tiier  by  other  oblique  ridges,  so  that  the  whole  surface  has  a  reticulated  aspect. 
These  ridges  are  formed  by  papillae  or  villosities,  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
which  have  been  accurately  figured  by  Bleuland. 
.  The  surface  of  the  mucons  membrane  is  raised  in  various  places  by  small, 
oblong,  and  flat  glands  found  here  and  there  over  the  entire  oesophagus. 
They  were  first  described  by  Steno,  and  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  oesophageal  lymphatic  glands:  the  latter  are  external  to  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  in  certain  animals  frequently  contain  small  entozoa :  they  have 
been  supposed  to  open  into  the  oesophagus,  and  to  deposit  within  it  a  fluid 
containing  these  animalcules,  which  some  physiologists  have  regarded  as  the 
chief  agent  in  digestion.  Any  communication,  however,  between  these  lymph- 
atic glands  and  the  cavity  of  the  gullet  is  purely  accidental.  The  true 
CBCophageal  glands  are  very  numerous.  \ 

In  the  oesophagus  there  is  only  a  trace  of  ihe  fibrous  membrane,  which  forms 
the  framework  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  it  adheres  to  the  muscular  coat,  and 
it»  4^^^^^^>  ^^^  loosely  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

l^ere  is  no  external  serous  membrane ;  it  would  not  have  yielded  to  the 
instantaneous  dilatation  required  in  the  oesophagus.  The  two  laminse  of  the 
posterior  mediastinum  corresponding  to  its  sides,  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  rudiment  of  a  serous  coat. 

Vesaels  and  nerves.  The  (Esophageal  arteries  are  numerous,  and  arise  horn. 
several  sources.     They  may  be  distingmshed  into  the  cervical,  proceeding 

*  rrbete  flbrei  are  obviously  spiral  in  the  ruminant,  and  many  other  mammalia.] 
t  fThe  epithelium  is,  in  fifict,  continued  on  through  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  be- 
eomea  thinner,  and  asiumei  a  different  character :  in  the  oesophagus  it  is  squamous.] 
t  [Bqiecially  around  the  lower  extremity  of  the  gullet.  ] 
YOIi.  I.  H  H 
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fh>m  the  inferior  thyroid;  the  thoracic,  giTen  off  either  directly  from  the 
aorta  or  from  the  broDchial  and  intercostal  arteries,  and  tometimes  tram  the 
internal  mammary ;  and  lastly,  the  abdommalj  arising  fix>iii  the  coronary  artery 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  inferior  phrenic 

The  vetHM  terminate  in  the  iniferior  thyroid,  the  snp^or  cava,  the  asygos, 
the  internal  mammary,  the  bronchial,  the  phrenic,  and  the  coronary  of  the 
stomach. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  enter  the  numerous  glands  which  surround  the  cbso- 
phagus. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastrics, 
which  surround  the  oesophagus  with  a  series  of  loops ;  these  are  joined  by 
some  branches  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  devdopement  of  the  OBSophagus  presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Functions,  The  OBSophagus  is  intended  to  convey  Sie  food  rapidly  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  stomach.  This  Amotion  is  p^ormed  by  its  longitudinal  fibfci 
shortening  the  passage,  and  by  its  circular  fibres  contracting  it  successively 
from  above  downwards  during  deglutition ;  in  vomiting  or  regurgitation,  tiie 
contraction  proceeds  from  below  upwards. 

Tbe  Stomach. 

The  stomach  (yaa^p,  veniriculus),  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  digestion, 
is  that  wide  dilatation  («,  fig,  139.)  of  the  alimentary  canal,  intervening  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  (a)  and  the  duodenum  (b  c),  in  which  the  food  is  col- 
lected and  converted  into  chyme. 

Situation,  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  tenth  with  the  lower 
nine-tenths  of  the  alimentary  canal,  between  the  organs  of  deglutition  and 
those  of  chylification.  It  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
(sjfigs,  155.  161.),  almost  entirely  fills  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  advances 
into  the  epigastrium,  as  fiur  as  the  limits  of  the  right  hypochondrium.* 

It  is  maintained  in  its  place  by  the  oesophagus  and  duodenum,  and  also  by 
some  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which  connect  it  with  the  diaphragm,  the  liver, 
and  the  spleen.  The  stomach  is,  therefore,  less  subject  to  displacement  thsa 
most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  may  even  be  generally  stated,  that  afanoet 
all  the  changes  in  the  relative  situation  of  this  organ,  are  the  results  of  dis- 
placements or  alterations  in  the  size  of  those  organs  which  are  connected  with 
it  1  do  not  here  refer  to  examples  of  complete  transposition  of  the  viscera, 
nor  to  those  cases  of  malformation  of  the  diaphragm,  in  which  the  stomach 
has  been  found  in  the  thorax. 


Fig.  148. 


*  [In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  the  Ti*- 
cera  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  anatomiiti 
have  adopted  the  following  artificial  division  of  that 
cavity  into  several  regions :  —  The  abdomen  is  fint 
divided  into  three  cones  by  two  horizontal  lines, 
one  (a  a,  fig.  148.)  extending  between  the  most  pro- 
minent points  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
other  (b  b)  between  the  crests  of  the  iliac  bones. 
The  superior  zone  is  called  the  epigastric,  the  mid- 
dle the  umbilical,  and  the  inferior  the  hypogastric. 
These  three  zones  are  then  subdivided  by  two  ver. 
tical  narallel  lines,  drawn  from  the  cartilages  of  tbe 
eighth  rib  down  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  Hfl*- 
ment.  The  epigastric  cone  is  thus  divided  into  two 
hypochondriac  Tl  1)  and  a  middle  epigastric  re^ 
(2);  the  umbilical  into  two  lumbar  (33),  and  • 
middle  umbilical  region  (4) ;  and  tbe  hypogaitHe 
into  two  iliac  (55),  and  a  middle  hypc^astncrarioo 
(6).]  '  ^ 
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Direction,  The  stcnnach  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  to  the  right  side, 
and  a  little  forwards ;  this  direction  affords  some  explanation  of  the  almost 
oonstaat  habit  of  lying  on  the  right  side  during  sleep,  and  why  the  rest  is  dis- 
turbed, and  digestion  rendered  difficult  in  those  who  lie  upon  the  left  side. 
Changes  in  d&ection  of  the  stomach  depend  upon  the  same  causes  as 
changes  in  its  situation.  Thus,  dragging  produced  by  displacement  of  the 
small  intestine  or  the  omentum,  enlargements  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  the  use 
of  too  tight  stays  *,  must  necessarily  affect  the  direction  of  iMs  organ.  We 
not  unfrequently  find  stomachs  having  a  vertical  direction. 

Number,  The  stomach  is  single  in  the  human  subject  as  well  as  in  the 
greater  number  of  animals.  The  examples  of  double  or  triple  stomachs  in 
the  human  sulject  are  merely  cases  of  single  stomachs  having  one  or  more 
ciroular  con8triction8.f  The  essential  character  of  a  double  stomach  is  not 
ao  accidental  or  even  a  congenital  contraction,  but  a  difference  in  structure. 
BUocvlar  stomachs,  indeed,  are  very  common  ;  but  this  form  (resembling  that 
of  some  kinds  of  calabash-gourds)«  though  sometimes  extremely  well  marked 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  disappears  almost  entirely  when  it  is  much  dis- 
tended by  inflation. 

Size,  In  all  animals,  the  stomach  is  the  most  capacious  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  so  that  in  many  species,  where  its  limits  are  not  so  clearly  de- 
fied as  in  man,  the  existence  of  a  stomach  is  determined  only  by  the  presence 
of  a  dilatation.  It  is  of  considerable  size  in  herbivora,  but  comparatively 
mveh  smaller  in  carnivora.  The  human  stomach  is  intermediate  between 
these  extremes —  a  fact  which  affords  evidence  of  its  adaptation  to  both  vege- 
table and  aliment  diet  The  human  stomach,  however,  presents  innmnerable 
varieties  in  size,  from  a  state  of  extreme  contraction  in  which  it  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds the  duodenum,  to  such  an  enormous  degree  of  dilatation  that  it  occupies 
a  third,  a  hal^  or  even  almost  the  whole,  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  These 
fiffisrences  depend  less  upon  original  variations,  than  upon  its  peculiarly 
dilatable  and  elastic  structure,  which  enables  it  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
food,  and  to  contract  more  or  less  completely  upon  itself  when  empty.  Thus 
the  stomach  has  a  much  greater  capacity  in  those  who  adopt  the  bad  habit  of 
eating  only  one  very  full  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  thiui  in  those  who  eat 
more  frequently  but  less  abundantly.  In  some  cases  of  stricture  at  the  py- 
Icnrns,  it  becomes  enormously  distended.  Long  continued  abstinence  occasions 
sneh  an  amount  of  contraction,  that  it  has  even  been  asserted,  that  pain  re- 
sulting from  the  rubbing  of  its  parietes  together  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of 
Inmger ;  but  this  completely  mechanical  hypothesis  should  be  rejected.  In  a 
great  number  of  cholera  patients  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  exceedingly 
smalL  In  a  female,  who  died  a  month  after  having  voluntarily  swallowed  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphmric  acid,  the  contracted  stomach  was  not  larger  than 
a  moderately  sized  gall-bladder. 

Figure,  The  stomach  resembles  a  flattened  cone,  curved  upon  itself  back- 
wards and  upwards,  and  having  a  romided  base ;  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
bladder  of  a  bagpipe.  Sections  made  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  represent 
circles  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus  to  the 
pylorus.    We  have  to  examine  its  external  and  its  internal  surface. 

The  external  surface.  From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  stomach  we  are 
enaUed  to  c<msider  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  surface,  a  convex  border  or 

*  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  influence  of  too  tight  stays  on  the  situation 
and  even  the  form  of  the  viscera  occupying  the  base  of  the  thorax.  Thus  changes  in  the  situ- 
atioii  and  direetion  of  the  stomach  are  much  more  firequent  in  females  than  in  males.  Soem- 
mering observed,  but  wittiout  stating  the  cause,  that  the  stomach  is  more  rounded  in  the  male, 
and  more  oblong  in  the  female. 

f  It  niay,  strictly  speaking,  be  stated  that  ruminants  have  only  one  stomach,  the  rennet  or 
otfimatmm;  sod  that  the  first  three,  viz.  the  paunch,  the  reticulum,  and  the  ntanypUes  or 
onuuum,  are  nothing  more  than  dilatations  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  the  food  undergoes  a 
preparatory  elaboration.  The  same  observation  applies  to  birds,  in  which  the  crop  and  the 
gizuurd  are  not  organs  of  chymification,  the  first  being  merely  an  organ  of  insalivation,  the 
second  one  of  trituration. 
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great  curvatare,  and  a  concave  border  or  lesser  curvature,  a  great  cul-de-sac 
or  tuberositj,  an  oesophageal  extremity,  and  a  pyloric  extremity. 

The  anterior  surface  (upper  surface  of  some  anatomists,  Sfjig,  155.),  is  directed 
forwards,  and  a  little  upwards.  When  inflated'  in  the  dead  body  with  the 
abdomen  open,  it  is  turned  directly  upwards;  but  such  cannot  take  place, 
either  in  the  living  or  dead  subject,  when  the  abdominal  parietes  are  entire ; 
in  which  case  the  distended  stomach  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  least  re- 
sistance,  u  e.  forwards  and  downwards,  and  its  anterior  sur£Eu;e  cannot  then  be 
completely  turned  up. 

Tbis  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm,  and  is  separated  by  it  from 
the  heart ;  with  the  liver,  which  is  prolonged  upon  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent* ; 
with  tbe  last  six  ribs,  being  separated  from  them  by  the  diaphragm ;  and  with 
the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  epigastrium  —  hence  the  name  given  to  that 
region.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  great  omentum  turned  upwards  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  liver.  When  distended,  the  stomach  has  much  more 
extensive  relations  with  the  epigastrium,  or  rather  with  the  abdominal  parietes, 
both  in  a  vertical  and  transverse  direction. 

All  these  relations  are  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  concern  the  epigastrium,  they  are  constant  In  fiict  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  stomach  precisely  corresponds  to  the  substernal  or  xiphoid 
depression,  which  has  been  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  the  scrolncubu 
cordis,  but  which  belongs  neither  to  the  heart  nor  the  stomach.  In  exploring 
this  depression,  it  is  almost  always  the  liver  which  is  felt ;  the  stomach  lies 
lower  down,  and  is  generally  below  the  ensiform  appendix. 

The  posterior  surface  (inferior  surface  of  some  anatomists,  seen  turned  ap  at 
Sffg,  154.)  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  seen  in  the  sac  of  the 
omentum,  of  which  it  forms  the  anterior  walL 

It  has  relations  with  the  transverse  mesocolon,  which  serves  as  a  floor  for  it, 
and  separates  it  from  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines ;  with  the  third 
portion  of  the  duodenum  (e'  to  6),  by  some  of  the  older  anatomists  called  the 
pillow  of  the  stomach  (ventriculi  pvivinar) ;  and  lastly,  with  the  pancreas  (o). 
Tiie  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  the  aorta  (a),  and  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm 
(dd)j  separate  it  from  the  vertebral  column,  upon  which  it  rests  obliqaeiy. 
These  relations  are  modified  by  the  emptiness  or  fullness  of  the  stomach. 
The  great  curvature  (the  inferior  or  anterior  border  of  some  anatomists,  cad, 

fig,  149.)  is  convex,  and  directed  almost 
vertically  downwards  in  the  empty  con- 
dition of  the  organ,  and  almost  directly 
forwards  when  it  is  full;  it  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  two  anterior  layers  of 
the  great  omentum.  It  is  in  relation 
with  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  car- 
tilages of  the  lower  ribs,  and  lies  along 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  (<,^* 
155.),  in  front  of  which  it  advances  when 
considerably  distended;  hence  it  was 
termed  the  colic  border  by  Chaossier. 
In  the  distended  state  its  relations  with  the  abdominal  parietes  become  much 
more  extensive  ;  but  even  then  I  can  scarcely  believe  ^e  assertions  of  some, 
that  the  pulsations  of  the  gastro-epiploic  arteries  can  be  felt  by  the  finger 
in  emaciated  individuals. 

The  lesser  curvature  (the  superior  or  posterior  border  of  some  anatomists, 
obp,  fig.  149.)  is  concave,  and  extends  from  the  OBSophageal  orifice  to  the 
pylorus ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  small  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum ;  it  is 
directed  upwards  when  the  viscus  is  empty,  upwards  and  backwards  when  it 

*  The  relations  of  the  anterior  sorface  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver  are  weij  rariable  in 
extent ;  it  sometimes  reaches  even  to  the  gdl  bladder.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  gtD 
bladder  adhered  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  therefore  te  tbe  left  <rf'tiiepylortis, 
and  communicated  with  U  by  an  OT\fioe  llito>]«|h.  which  bile  and  biliary  cakuli  wer«  diM»arged. 
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is  full ;  and  it  then  embraces  the  vertebral  column  in  its  conratore,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  aorta  and  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  (see^.  154.) ; 
it  also  embraces  the  small  lobe  of  the  Uyer  or  the  lobolus  Spigelii,  the  coeliac 
axis  (0*  9Jid.  the  solar  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  great  extremity  or  great  cul-^-aac  of  the  stomach  (the  bottom  or  great 
tuberosity,  fh>m  c  to  the  dotted  line,^.  149.),  comprises  all  that  portion  which 
is  to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  or  oBSophageal  opening  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  semi-sphe- 
roid, applied  to  the  base  of  the  cone  formed  by  the  rest  of  the  stomach ;  it  is 
the  highest  and  the  largest  portion  of  that  organ  ;  it  is  almost  entirely  absent 
in  camivora ;  it  is  very  large  in  herbivora,  and  of  a  medium  size  in  man.  There 
are  also  many  individual  varieties  in  the  size  of  this  portion  of  the  stomach; 
I  have  met  with  some  instances  in  which  it  was  not  larger  than  it  is  in  car- 
nivora. 

It  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen  (A,  y?^.  154.),  (hence  it  is  called  the  splenic 
extremity  by  Chaussier),  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum, 
called  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  and  by  the  vasa  brevia.  When  the  stomach 
is  distended  it  comes  into  close  contact  with,  and  is  as  it  were  moulded  upon, 
the  spleen  (see^.  161.).  From  this  relation  a  great  number  of  physiological 
inferences  may  be  deduced.*  The  great  cul-de-sac  occupies  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  and  corresponds  also  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  to  the  left  half  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  is  in  accurate  contact  with  it,  and  separates  it  from  the 
lungs  above  and  from  the  last  six  ribs  in  front.  It  is  more  or  less  elevated, 
according  to  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  stomach ;  and  from  this  we  can 
easily  understand  that  difficult  respiration  may  be  caused  by  too  large  a  meaL 
'  Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  great  extremity  of  the  stomach  has  relations 
behind  with  the  pancreas,  and  with  the  left  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  asophagml  extremity  (o,  fig.  149.).  The  OBSophagus  opens  into  the 
stomach  at  different  angles,  according  to  the  emptiness  or  fullness  of  that  or- 
gan. The  situation  of  this  opening,  which  is  improperly  denominated  the 
cardia  (cor,  heart),  is  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  lesser  curvature,  to  the  right 
of  the  g^eat  cul-de-sac,  and  opposite  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm. 
It  is  embraced  ic,fig.  154.)  in  front  by  the  left  extremity  of  the  liver,  which 
sometimes  forms  a  half  circle  round  it,  and  behind  by  the  lobulus  SpigeliL 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  vessels  and  some  nerves.  Examined  exter- 
nally the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  continuous  with  the  stomach,  with- 
out any  other  line  of  demarcation  than  that  depending  upon  a  difference  in 
size  and  direction.  The  peritoneum  is  directly  reflected  from  the  diaphragm 
upon  the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach,  and  forms  the  gastro-diaphragmatic  fold 
(Ugamentum  phrenico-gastricum,  S<Bmmering).'\ 

The  pyloric  extremity  (pylorus,  from  irt/AT},  a  gate,  and  oZpos,  a  keeper  ;  p, 
figs,  149,  &c.)  is  situated  at  the  right  extremity  of  the  stomach.  It  forms  the 
vpeT.  of  the  cone,  and  presents  a  circular  constriction  or  strangulation,  which 
exactly  defines  the  limits  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  About  an 
inch  fW>m  this  constriction  the  stomach  is  much  curved,  so  as  to  form  a  de- 
cided bend,  and  presents  a  dilatation,  on  the  side  of  the  great  curvature  corre- 
sponding to  an  internal  excavation,  called  by  Willis  the  antrum  pylori,  and  by 
others  the  small  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach  (fh>m  d  to  the  dotted  line  6).  Not  un- 
commonly we  find  a  second  dilatation  near  the  first,  and  a  third,  still  smaller, 
on  the  side  of  the  lesser  curvature,  resulting  from  the  bend  formed  by  the 
stomach.  The  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  is  directed  to  the  right  side, 
backwards  and  upwards,  and  sometimes  even  a  little  to  the  left  when  the 
stomach  is  much  distended. 

*  The  great  end  of  the  stomach  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  spleen,  that  it  necessarily 
follovs  alfdisplacenients  of  that  organ.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  wliich  the  spleen,  three  o^ 
four  timet  its  natural  sise,  was  situated  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  had  dragged  down  tb* 
great  end  of  the  stomach  with  it.  The  left  extremity  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  the  uppeif 
part  of  the  descending  colon,  octui^h!  the  place  of  the  great  extremity  of  the  stomach.  71m 
patteot  had  long  suffered  from  indigestion,  wnich  had  been  attributed  to  chronic  gartrHif. 

t  [HoBoe  this  extremity  is  comparatively  fixed.] 
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The  rcUtiong  of  the  pyloric  eitremiCy  vith  the  sbdt»iuiial  parietci  bict«I!] 
variable,  for  Ihe  changes  in  Ibe  situation  of  tbe  Blmnacll  chUflj  affect  thi>  «!■ 
tremitj.  It  coiTCBpondB  to  the  limit  betweeo  tlie  epigMtriani  aod  (he  tigU 
hypochondriuni ;  somelimeait  is  in  relaiioa  with  the  gall-bladder,  andbeDCCBq 
btiome  stained  ;  in  some  cates  i(  passes  to  the  nght  of  the  gall-bladder,  to  tbe 
extent  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  halC  I  have  seen  it  occapjinglbe  tuxi- 
zontal  fissnre  of  the  liver,  tbe  edges  of  which  were  aeparated  tar  it«  reoqitko. 
Very  commonly  we  find  the  pyhjrns  iathe  umbilical  regioo.  I  haTB  seen  iti> 
the  hypogastrinm  in  B  female  who  wa*  aSectod  with  lohirnis  t^thfi  pjloisi, 
and  I  hsTe  also  found  it  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  ia,  therefbn^  e^tiemely 
difficult  to  determine  the  seat  a!  an  organic  lesioD  of  Ihe  pjlorna  from  eiterail 


'macb  fonBfl 


The  relations  of  the  pjloros  with  the  abdomiaal  viscem  are  more  constut; 
above,  it  corresponds  to  the  liver  and  the  lesiec  omenttun ;  belov,  to  tbe  gnat 
omentum  ;  in  fraot.  to  the  abdominal  parietes  ;  and  behind,  to  the  paocreea 
It  ie  not  Duconimon  to  find  it  adhering  to  the  gall-bladder. 

The  inleniai  surface.     This  presents  the  same  re^ons  as  the  external  mx- 

face :  all  its  peculiarities  may  be  referred  to  the  mucous  membnne,  vliich 

will  be  noticed  when  (he  structure  of  the  stomach  is  described,     Beaidestho^ 

however,  we  observe  here  the  two  orifices  of  the  stomach, 

Tbe  aaophageal  orifice  (car^ac,  left,  or  superior  orifice  iwfiint  uilrvitiii;  ti 

ij        I'V'  l^>  Jig.  150.)  is    remarkable   for  it«  ndilted 

folds  (ad  Stella  similitudinem,  fiiiZIcr),  wUiA 

are  eS«ced  by  distensiou ;  for  the  intgi- 

\  Uriy  fringed  border  utd   the  cbange  in 

]  colour  which  nuirk  the  limits  betweei  A« 

LIB  membrane  of  the  (Baophagos  and  d 

the  stomach ;  for  its  size  aod  its  capabiUtj 

}f  dilatation  ;  and  lastly,  for  tb£  lolai  ab- 

lence  of  any  Talye  or  sphincter. 

The  duodenal  or  pyloric  orifice  (rig^  or 
siiuni  txiba ;  p)  is  remarkable  for  an  in- 
(emal  nm  or  eirciuar  valve,  wnicu  in  a  distended  and  dried  si 
a  sort  of  diaphragm  (in  specieiu  diaphragmatis,  qualia  sunt  io  tub! 
Mo/gngnf)  ;  for  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  which,  with  difficulty,  a 
the  little  finger  in  most  subjects ;  for  its  slight  dilatability ;  and  las  ~ 
the  eiistence  of  a  musctdar  ring,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  sp 
It  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  this  orifice,  independently  of  an; 

presents  a  great  number  of  rarir .  -.  - 

these  congenital  or  acquired  vi 
diseases. 

The  relative  position  of  these  two  orifices  is 
Upon  this  we  eboold  observe,  1 .  that  they  are 
considering  the  size  of  the  stomach,  and  that  ( 

not  increase  in  proportion  to  that  size  ;  2.  thi  _      ^.__ 

reeled  upwards,  the  pyloric  opening  backwards  and  a  little  upvrards  ;  3.  ihi* 
the  two  opeaings  are  not  upon  the  same  plane,  tbe  msophageal  being  higher  and 
more  posterior  than  Ihe  pyloric 

7^e  atmchire  of  the  stomach.  In  order  to  study  the  stmctore  of  the  stom- 
ach, it  is  necessary  in  tbe  first  place  to  distend  it.  Two  stomal^  are  india- 
pensable  for  this  purpose,  one  to  be  dissected  from  withoot  inwards,  and  the 
other  fraai  within  outwards.  One  of  the  stomachs  should  be  everted,  and 
then  iufiated. 

The  parictes  of  the  stomach  are  formed  by  the  super-position  at  faar  mem- 
/rranei  or  coals,  difiering  in  leiture  and  properties.  These,  proceedijLig  fnw 
withcul  inwards,  are  the  serous,  the  muscular,  the  fibrous,  and  the  mucaM 
coats.  We  mnst  also  examine  the  vessels,  nervs,  and  cellalar  dssne,  which 
enier  into  tbe  composition  of  these  parietes. 


important  tuiatomical  poinL 

little  apart  frQXa  each  other, 
the  interval  between  them  does 
:hs.t  the  (esophageal  orifice  is 
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1.  The  serous  or  peritoneal  coat  Like  almost  all  the  moveable  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  the  stomach  receives  a  complete  covering  from  the  peritoneum  (mem- 
irana  communis  of  the  ancients ;  la  membrane  capsnlaire,  Chauss.),  It  is 
formed  in  the  following  manner.  Two  layers  of  the  peritoneum  in  contact 
with  each  other,  pass  firom  the  transverse  fissnre  of  the  liver  to  the  lesser  cnr- 
valiire  of  the  stontoeh: — there  they  separate,  so  as  to  leaye  between  them  a 
triangolat  space,  the  base  of  which  correejKmds  to  the  lesser  curvature ;  the 
anterior  layer  then  pasbes  over  the  anterior  surfkce  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
poBterior  covers  it  behind ;  they  again  approach  each  other  at  the  great  cur- 
vatore,  along  which  they  form  another  triangular  space,  exactly  resembling^ 
that  which  we  have  already  described  as  existing  at  the  lesser  curvature,  aifd 
then  unite  so  as  to  form  the  two  anterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum  (see 
description  of  Peritoneum),  The  same  arrangement  takes  place  at  the  great 
extremity  of  the  stomach.  Bloodvessels  pass  round  the  stomach,  along  the . 
line  where  the  two  layers  of  the  peritoneum  are  applied  to  each  other  at  its 
two  curvatures. 

The  peritoneum,  therefore,  forms  a  complete  covering  for  the  stomach,  ex- 
cepting at  the  curvatures,  where  we  find  triangular  spaces,  into  which  the 
stomach  is  forced  during  its  distension.  I  doubt  whether  these  triangular 
spaces  can  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  stomach  when  greatly  distended,  and 
I  believe  that,  in  such  cases,  the  two  anterior  layers  of  Sie  great  omentum  se- 
parate, and  are  applied  upon  that  organ.  It  is  evident,  besides,  that  distension 
of  the  stomach  chiefly  affects  its  great  curvature. 

The  peritoneal  coat  does  not  adhere  firmly  to  the  subjacent  tissues  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  either  curvature ;  but  it  is  closely  united  to 
fliem  at  the  middle  points  of  both  surfaces.  The  imperfect  extensibility  of  the 
peritoneal  coat  requires  such  an  arrangement  as  exists  along  the  curvatures. 
I  have  observed  some  small  fibrous  biuids  in  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue 
along  the  lesser  curvature,  which  must  be  intended  to  maintain  the  shape  of 
that  part  The  uses  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  in  reference  to  the  stomach  itself, 
are  merely  mechanical ;  it  strengthens,  preserves  the  shape,  and  facilitates  the 

movements  of  this  organ. 

TTie  muscular  coat  This  coat  has  engaged  much 
of  the  attention  of  anatomists,  since  the  time  of  Fal- 
lopius,  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  it ;  and  to  whom  Morgagni  (Advers,  Anat. 
iii  p.  6.)  has  attributed  the  honour  of  discovering 
it,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Willis.  Helvetius 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  work.  {Hist  Acad. 
Boy.  des  Sciences^  1719.) 

We  shall  describe,  in  accordance  with  Haller 
{Elem,  Phys,  torn.  vi.  lib.  xix.  sect  i.  p.  126.),  and 
the  majority  of  anatomists,  three  layers  of  muscular 
fibres. 

The  superficial  or  longitudinal  layer  (hfig.  151.) 
is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  OBSophagus,  which  spread  out  in  a  radiated 
manner  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
They  are   scattered  thinly  over  its  surfaces,    the 
great  curvature,   and  the  great  extremity,  but  are 
collected  into  a  band  along  the  lesser  curvature,  the 
shape  of  which  they  assist  in  preserving.    On  ac- 
count of  this  arrangement  they  have  received  the 
name  of  cravate  de  Suisse. 
These  fibres  form  a  continuous  plane  of  considerable  thickness  over  the 
contracted  portion  of  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus.     In  this  situation  they 
are  stronger,  and  fasciculated,  and  appear  partly  to  terminate  in  the  pyloric 
constriction,  and  partly  to  be  continued  upon  the  duodenum. 

H  H  4 
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TW  memd or  iiViMhi  iiycr  (t,Ji§.  151.)  ii  camfomtd  of  fibres  vbich  ctom 

e  axis  of  the  iWMfcffc  at  right  aaglcs*  so  as  to  tem  a  soooesuon  of  rm^ 
the  ttoophafnu  to  the  prloraL  TVej  are  inr  iniiiimber  at  the  great  ex- 
treBxtj  ai  the  tforh.  b«t  iTrfOMt  aach  won  nnaeroiis  towards  the  pylorus, 
tbnw^hovt  an  the  cootracied  portion  of  the  itowarK  At  the  pylorus  itself 
they  form,  a  thick  riniE.  which  foraa  a  sjit  of  rim,  prqfectmg  in  ibe  interior. 
I  hare  always  fooad  this  mart  dcTcloped  in  old  age  tlnn  at  any  other  period 
of  liie.  It  H  a  trae  sphincter,  which  by  its  contraetiosi  effiectoallj  opposes  the 
paiMige  of  food  and  ga*  from  the  BWMafh  into  the  dnodennm.  It  is  not  un- 
fomawwi  to  find  the  whole  of  this  ring,  or  a  hait,  or  two  thirds  of  it,  increased 
to  the  thickness  of  three  or  fimr  lines,  independently  of  any  organic  lesion. 

The  <4der  anasoousts  admitted  abo  an  esophageal  ring  (or  cuophogeai 
tpkueUry  similar  to  that  at  the  pyloras»  and  haTing  the  power  of  closing  the 
oesophageal  orifice.  This,  howerer,  does  not  exist ;  the  last  circular  fibres  of 
the  oesophagus  do  not  form  a  thicker  layer  than  the  others. 

Lastly,  the  different  rings  formed  by  the  drcnlar  fibres  of  the  stomach  in- 
tersect each  other  obliquely  at  Tciy  acute  angles.  The  spiral  arrangement 
admitted  by  Santorini  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

The  ikird  waandar  layer  (a.  fig.  \b\.\  which  I  hare  only  been  able  to  see 
distinctly  upon  hypertrophied  stomachs,  is  composed  of  itMpea  or  paraboUc  fibnt, 
the  middle  portions  of  which  embrace  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  extending 
from  th.>  left  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice  oUiqudy  downwards  towards  the  great 
curvature,  while  their  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  are  situated  upon  the 
corresponding  surfoces  of  thb  viscus.  The  superior  loops  reach  the  lesser 
cunrature,  the  inferior  the  great  curratare,  and  the  intermediate  loops  seem  to 
be  lost  upon  either  surfoce,  or  rather  to  become  blended  with  the  circular 
fibres.  This  layer  of  fibres  appears  intoided  to  compress  the  great  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  push  the  food  into  the  body  of  the  organ,  towards  the 
pylorus. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  follows,  that,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pylorus,  the  muscular  layers  of  the  stomach  do  not  form  a  continuous  plane, 
bat  have  an  areolar  disposition  :  the  areobe  or  spaces  between  the  different 
fibres  are  of  considerable  size ;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  strong  membrane, 
like  the  fibrous  coat,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  constitutes  the  framework  of 
the  stomach. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  several  layers  are  much  paler  than  those  of  the 
oesophagus.*  They  have  a  pearly  appearance  when  seen  through  the  peritoneal 
coat,  which  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  tendinous.  Hence  the 
error  of  Helvetius,  Winslow,  and  others,  who  regarded  the  two  white  lines 
running  along  the  two  surfiices  of  the  stomach,  between  the  curvatures,  as 
ligaments  of  the  pylorus ;  they  are  nothing  more  than  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres.  Other  authors  have  merely  admitted  some  tendinous  intersections  of 
these  fibres. 

The  muscular  coat  is  not  uniformly  thick  at  all  points.  It  is  very  thin  at  the 
great  cul-de-sac,  and  becomes  much  Uiicker  towards  the  pylorus.  It  also  pre- 
sents many  varieties  in  different  subjects  ;  it  is  but  slightly  developed  in  large 
stomachs,  and  much  more  so  when  this  organ  is  contracted.  There  is  a  physi- 
ological as  well  as  a  pathological  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat.  In  the 
latter  it  has  been  found  seven  or  eight  lines  thick. 

The  fibrous  coat.  This  coat,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  alternately 
admitted  and  denied,  is  situated  between  the  muscular  and  the  mucous  coats, 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  both.  It  was  known  by  the  ancients  as  the  membram 
nervosa  f ;  it  constitutes,  properly  speaking,  the  framework  of  the  organ.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  this  coat  it  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  peritoneal  and  mos- 

*  [They  are  principally  of  the  involuntary  class,  but  have  a  few  striated  fibres  among  them 
(seenote,  p.  426.)]- 
t  [So  called  from  its  while  appearance.] 
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Gular  tunics,  and  then  to  evert  the  stomach  and  remove  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  experiment  will  also  very  clearly  show  the  great  strength  of  the  fibrous 
coat,  which,  even  thus  unsupported,  can  bear  considerable  Sstension  ;  while, 
on  ^e  other  hand,  when  this  coat  has  been  divided,  the  remaining  membrane 
or  membranes  burst  through  the  opening  thus  made. 

This  coat  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  dermis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, for  it  adheres  much  more  strongly  to  the  muscular  coat,  into  which  it 
sends  numerous  prolongations,  than  to  the  i^ucous  membrane,  with  which  it  is 
connected  only  by  loose  cellular  tissue. 

The  fibres  of  this  coat  have  not  a  parallel  arrangement  like  those  of  aponeu- 
roses and  fibrous  sheaths,  but  they  form  a  very  dense  network,  the  filaments 
or  lamellse  of  which  can  be  separated  by  inflation  or  infiltration.  It  is  con- 
cerned in  a  very  important  manner  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach  :  it  is  very 
liable  to  hypertrophy ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  acquires  a  thickness  of  several  lines. 

The  mucous  membrane.  The  history  of  this  membrane  is  curious.  It  was 
fbr  a  long  time  confounded  with  the  mucus,  by  which  it  is  covered,  being  re- 
garded as  merely  a  dried  layer  of  that  secretion.''^  It  was  pointed  out  by  Fal- 
lopius,  who  appUed  to  it  the  very  appropriate  appellation  of  the  vdvet-like  tunic  \ 
but  it  was  first  described  as  a  separate  membrane  by  Willis,  under  the  title  of 
tiie  glandular  tunic.  The  discovery  was  confirmed  by  the  beautiful  injections 
of  Rnysch,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  epithelium;  to  which  term,  however,  he  did 
not  attach  the  same  meaning  as  modem  authors.  It  was  afterwards  regarded 
as  an  epidermic  membrane,  analogous  to  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  f ,  and  capable 
of  being  thrown  off  and  renewed.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
concerned  tanquam  omnium  lema  malorum;  and  has  become  in  the  present 
day  the  object  of  a  great  number  of  most  interesting  researches. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presents  an  adherent  and  a  free  sur- 
fiu^e.  The  adherent  surface  is  united  to  the  fibrous  coat  by  cellular  tissue,  so 
loose  as  to  permit  very  free  motions.  The  free  surface  has  the  following  cha- 
racters. When  the  stomach  is  strongly  contracted,  it  forms  a  number  of  folds- 
(jseefig.  150.),  the  principal  of  which  are  longitudinal;  these  folds  disappear 
when  the  organ  is  distended,  as  may  be  shown  in  an  everted  stomach.  Their 
only  use  is  to  allow  of  the  rapid  distension  of  this  organ,  a  condition  that 
could  not  have  been  attained  in  any  other  mode,  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
elasticity  of  the  mucous  coat 

These  longitudinal  and  temporary  folds,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  permanent  folds  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  most 
strongly  marked  near  the  pylorus ;  they  are  extremely  regular,  sometimes 
straight  and  sometimes  flexuous ;  and  they  proceed  parallel  X6  each  other  from 
tiie  cardiac  towards  the  pyloric  orifice.  They  are  intersected  more  or  less 
obliquely  by  other  winding  folds  of  different  degrees,  which  often  give  an 
areolar  appearance  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach. 

From  this  arrangement  it  follows  that  dilatation  of  the  stomach  occurs  prin- 
cipally in  a  direction  across  its  long  axis ;  the  resources  for  dilatation  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis  are  much  less  numerous.  Of  all  the  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  most  important  is  undoubtedly  that  called  the  pyloric  valve, 
which  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  mere  elevation  of  the  membrane  by  the 
sphincter  muscle.  :|:  This  circular  fold  is  equally  opposed  to  the  regurgita- 
tion of  food  from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach,  and  to  its  passage  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum ;  it  is  completely  effaced  by  distension,  and  it  be- 
longs as  much  to  the  duodenum  as  to  the  stomach.  Its  upper  half  has  the 
characters  of  the  gastric  ;  the  lower  half  offers  those  of  the  duodenal  mucous 

*  Riolanus  states  positively  (Anthropoid  l.ii.  c.  xii.  p.  171.)  that  the  stomach,  like  the  intep> 
thies,  is  composed  of  three  coats,  viz.  a  common  external  membrane,  a  nervous,  and  a  muscular 
coat ;  and  that  a  closely  adherent  mucus,  consisting  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  chyle,  lines  it 
oo  the  inside. 

t  Such  wa.«  the  opinion  of  Haller,  lib.  xix.  p.  132. 

X  fit  usually  consists  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  cellular  coat,  and  the  circular  muscular 
fibre*.] 
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membrane.  Diseaiies  are  sometimes  obaerred  to  stop  at  the  fine  of  leptn- 
tion.  We  may  add,  that  the  folds  upon  the  internal  snrftce  of  the  ftomadi  ue 
formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  alone,  the  fibrous  coat  does  not  enter  hrto 
them. 

Besides  these  folds,  the  mucous  membrane  presents  numerous  dighta]idto^ 
tuous/icrroir«,  dividing  it  into  small  spaces  or  compartments,  wldcb  are  eillier 
losenge  shaped,  hexagonal,  polygonal,  circular,  oblong,  or  irregolar. 

Examined  by  the  naked  eye,  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  soft,  spongy,  Uh 
mentose,  or  velvety  appearance ;  hence  the  name  of  viUims  or  9dvet4ike  mm- 
baraney  by  which  it  is  still  generally  known.  It  is  eovered  hj  a  layer  of  sacoi 
of  variable  thickness,  which  may  be  detached  by  friction  with  a  coarse  ekitt. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  arising  from  this  method,  whidi  is  mon 
or  less  injurious  to  the  texture  of  the  membrane,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
use  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  completely  waihei 
away  the  mucus,  clearly  displays  the  papillary  structure  of  the  snrihce  cf  tbe 
membrane. 

There  are  some  stomachs  which  might  be  called  grmudar  or  gkmdtJar,  ht- 
cause  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  granular  appearance,  so  that  at  first  si^ 
it  might  be  imagined  that  some  small  glandular  bodies  (like  the  salrrarj  g^snds) 
were  scattered  over  the  internal  snrfrce  of  the  stomach ;  but  this  glandular  Sh 
pect  is  merely  apparent,  depending  upon  the  circular  or  semicircular  direeliai 
of  the  fhrrows  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  give  a  spheroidal  character  ts 
the  kind  of  islets  that  are  intercepted  between  them.  This  granidar  i^ypearanee 
is  seldom  observed  over  the  entire  stomach ;  it  rarely  exists  at  the  gntA  ex- 
tremity. I  have  found  it  limited  to  the  great  curvature ;  most  firequeotly  ft 
occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus ;  sometimes  it  is  observed  over  all  that 
part  of  the  stomach  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  (Bsophagus.  These  gnasla- 
tions  are  particularly  developed  in  the  stomach  of  the  ^g. 

There  is  one  remark  upon  which  too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed; 
and  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tke 
great  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  part  situated  to  the  right  of  die 
oesophagus.  Sometimes  the  line  of  separation  forms  a  perfect  circle  ;  and  tiiis 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  because  in  man,  who  has  a  single  stomach,  it  msy 
be  considered  as  a  rudiment  of  the  division  into  the  compound  stomachs  fiwod 
in  the  lower  animals ;  for  a  multiple  stomach  results  rather  fix>m  some  dif- 
ference in  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane,  than  fh>m  the  existence  of 
different  compartments  or  distinct  cavities.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
connect  this  remark,  with  what  has  been  already  stated  regarding  bilocolsr 
stomachs. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  characters  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  too- 
phageal  and  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  oBsophageal  portion  it  is  thinner,  softer,  and  more  vascular,  and  can 
only  be  separated  in  flakes  from  the  subjacent  parts.  When  the  stomach  con- 
tains any  liquid  after  death,  this  part  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  pulp»  which 
becomes  of  a  blackish  colour  fh>m  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  gastric  fluid 
upon  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  This  is  the  vmUaceim 
softening^  which  I  regard  as  a  post  mortem  change,  but  which  has  been  erro- 
neously confounded  with  the  geutiiniform  softening.  The  second  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  i.e.  the  part  situated  to  the  right  of  the  oesophagus,  is 
thicker,  stronger,  and  whiter,  and  may  be  sepanuted  entire  fW>m  the  other 
coats.  Diseases  often  observe  the  line  of  separation  between  the  right  and  the 
left  portions  of  the  stomach. 

Modem  pathologists  having  attached  great  importance  to  the  condition  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  it  has  become  highly  interesting  to  detennine 
its  characters  in  the  healthy  state ;  these  characters  relate  to  its  colour,  its  con- 
sistence, and  its  thickness. 

Colour.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  natural  coUmr  <^ 
Utis  mucous  membrane.    The  opinion  generally  maintained  by  the  best  author- 
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itiefly  that  it  is  either  primarily  or  secondarily  affected  in  the  majority  of 
diseases,  compelft  ns  to  reject  all  observations  made  upon  persons  who  have 
died  firom  aeate  or  chronic  diseases,  or  even  from  wounds  or  injuries  of  long 
standing.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cases  of  accidental 
death  in  persons  previously  in  health.  In  such  cases,  for  example,  in  criminals 
who  are  executed  whilst  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found 
ni  a  grey  iah  white  colour,  with  a  slight  tint  of  yellow  and  pink.  *  When  death 
itm  oocorred  dming  digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  to  vary  fhnn  a 
tteJicBtte  pink  to  the  most  vivid  red.  After  putre&ction  has  made  some  litde 
fvogresa,  we  find  a  red  or  port  wine  colour,  or  a  brownish  black  tint  prevailing 
orer  Hie  great  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  free  edges  of  the  folds  or 
sprinkles  to  which  the  vessels  correspond ;  again,  it  is  often  found  marked  with 
hlaekish  patehes,  or  marbled ;  but  these  discolourations  are  the  result  of  post 
mortem  transudation. 

In  the  pultaceous  and  blackish  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  co- 
lour is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  gastric  juice.  When  the  sto- 
WOMih.  contains  bile,  the  mucous  membrane  is  tinged  with  ydlow  or  green,  and 
the  ftiua  sometimes  remains  after  the  longest  maceration. 

if  the  mucous  membrane  be  rubbed  w^  a  rough  doth,  so  long  as  the  ves- 
•^  contain  blood,  we  may  produce  a  red  punctuated  appearance,  which  has 
been  often  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  inflammation.  Lastly,  in  the  aged  we  not 
oBifrequently  observe  a  slate  grey  colour,  either  in  points  or  in  patches,  or  dif- 
ftwed  over  the  surfEU^.  This  colour  occupies  the  papilke,  and  may  afford  proof 
cf  seme  Ibrmer  irritation,  but  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  diseased  action  during 
the  lailer  periods  of  life.  These  different  discolouraticms  of  the  stomach  must 
•ot  be  coalbaBded  with  the  alterations  in  its  colour  resulting  firom  disease. 

Thickuegs.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  thickness  of  the  gastric  mu* 
cons  membrane.  Like  the  muscular  coat  it  varies  in  diffierent  individuals ;  in 
chronic  inflammation  it  is  twice  or  three  times  its  natural  thickness.  In  de- 
termining the  thickness  of  this  membrane,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
differenoe  in  this  particular,  between  the  oesophageal  and  pyloric  portions ;  the 
former  being  extremely  thin,  and  the  latter  twice  or  tiiree  times  as  thick  as 

Condetence,  The  same  remarks  apply  to  its  consistence,  fbr  there  are  many 
individual  varieties  in  this  respect  The  oesophageal  portion  may  be  torn  with 
great  ease ;  but  the  pyloric  portion  is  so  dense  that  the  back,  and  even  the 
edge  of  a  scalpel  may  be  drawn  over  it  with  considerable  force  without 
wonnding  it  If  there  has  been  any  liquid,  or  even  food  in  the  stomach,  in 
however  small  quantity,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophageal  portion,  when 
macerated,  is  converted  into  a  pulp ;  moderate  distension  will  then  rupture 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  which  may  be  broken  through  by  the  point  of  the 
finger. 

From  want  of  sufficient  reflection  upon  this  subject,  men  of  great  merit 
have  committed  serious  errors  in  the  appreciation  of  morbid  lesions.  In  the 
gelatiniform  softening  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  the  other 
coats  of  the  stomach,  become  dissolved  and  resemble  a  solution  of  gelatine. 
In  many  old  people,  and  in  some  adults,  I  have  found  the  mucous  membrane 
so  thdek  and  so  strong,  that  it  could  be  dissected  off  entire,  and  removed  in 
one  piece.  This  condition  co-existed  with  the  slate  colour,  either  accompanied 
or  not  with  chronic  inflammation. 

The  papiUeB,  If  we  examine  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  placed 
under  water,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful lens,  we  shall  find  that  its  surface  is  very  irregular,  mamillated,  and  fur- 
rowed, so  as  to  present  an  appearance  very  like  the  convolutions  of  the  small 

*  In  a  great  nomber  of  individuals  who  have  died  from  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  is  found  in  the  same  state  as  in  those  who  Iiave  died  accidentally ;  it  is, 
thwgfwMii  not  always  affected,  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  in  disease. 
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iptntior.     The  rmin^nces,  vhich  are  much  more  dutineC  toward*  the  prlona 
thin  near  llie  imopbagiu,  are  itndded  vith  holet,  or  nther  nidi  nnall  jnti  »■ 
wmMmg  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb  (Jigi.  152,  1S3.).     These  alveolar  depnt- 
Fig.  1.13.  »ion»  are  well   described  bj  Earn, 

"^  ~  ' "  .    who  itatea  that  the;  exist  onlj  io  At 

^eat  cul-de-rac,  while  the  yM  us- 
cup;  the  reit  of  the  stomach.  The 
trudi  is,  that  ■  precisely  aaSkt 
Btructare  is  observed  over  the  whob 
Itomach.  The  alveoli,  or  pin,  m 
aeparaled  from  each  other  b;  n  ' 
projections  or  papiBtr  ijig.  153.), 
which  the  papillm  at  the  tonjus  co 
vej  an  excellent  idea.* 
Should  these  papillse  be  dibiingnished  &om  other  projectioDs  that  have  bta 
termed  viBi,  by  Ruysch,  for  eumple,  who  called  the  CDtire  membrane  nflw- 
papillarii  r  After  the  most  minute  examination,  I  have  only  detected  <M 
orderoremineacesf,  viz.  Che  pajiiZdi,  the  euitence  of  which  I  regard  as  llu  <*■ 
teatial  character  of  all  tegumentary  membranes,  whether  mnconi  or  cntanM« 
which  might  all,  therefore,  be  degignaled  papiUaiy  numbrana.  We  iktl 
return  again  tn  the  stmcture  of  the  papilla. 

If  we  examine  with  a  lens  or  simple  microscope,  a  perpendicular  or  ob- 
lique section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  we  shall  percrave  iIbI 
it  consist*  essentially  of  a  strong  membrane,  the  mucona  dermis,  frewn  whlA 
arise  un  immense  number  of  sniall  eminences  closely  pressed  together,  and  M 
QDequal  lengths,  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  These  eminences  are  the  piqriUai 
they  are  liable  to  great  enlargement  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  and  thOD  (be 
■tmctDre  just  described  becomes  very  apparent. 

ThefvUicUs.  The  follicles  of  the  stomach  cbh  be  ver^  eanly  demonstrsttd 
in  ihe  pig  f ,  and  in  the  horse.  In  the  last-mentioned  animal,  entosoa  are  (n- 
qoeotly  found  in  the  centre  of  these  follicles,  which  then  become  developid 
into  hard,  and  sometimes  very  large,  tumoun.  ll  is  so  difficult  to  demonstriK 
them  in  Ihe  human  subject,  that,  with  moat  anatomists,  I  for  a  long  tjae 
doubted  their  existence.  Haller  only  saw  them  once  or  twice  §  ;  but  in  BMK 
individuals  they  are  very  distinct  I  found  them  well  marked  in  a  grett 
number  uf  cholera  patients,||  They  are  not  situated  in  the  Bubmocons  cd- 
lular  tissue,  as  is  generally  stated,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  itadl 
BO  as  to  fonn  a  projection  on  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  but  not  on  the  ontar 
Burface.  They  are  rounded,  flattened,  and  perforated  b;  a  central  forameli 
which  is  usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  I  have  observed  them  upon  aU 
points  of  Ihe  mucous  membrane,  but  they  appear  to  be  most  nomerous  near 
the  (esophageal  orifice,  and  along  the  lesser  curvatnre.l 

■  [The  ■av«Ll»«f,on>  shth  to  X.h  of  an  Inch.  »>*.  ».rU,.  pyta™.  .jfatt  of  «  iD*fc 
dliiBPter.  Al  Ibc  boUom  of  tiihilvf  olui  Uieein  group  of  minulomerlurM  (J)(.  ISl),  wU* 
clMtd  u  ibe  Dihsr  end.  Id  s  i-enlcil  McUoa  of  the  membmie  Ibeae  tubes,  whleb  ntnti 
«lreinitfp«.    In  the  canilMc  portion  of  Ihe  Blonuch  Uiej  are  ibort  ind  itnlglit ;  iieu' d«n- 

the  al.ooli.  Th*  membrMoui  proleclloni.  'mrartlmet  found  iKtwwi  ttae  nlvnll  tJU.  in.).  («■ 
Irrogulv  tringei.  broader  than  the  Hntfual  papilla,  and  asem  ratber  to  be  tmper^Wr  ivmof^ 

ODd  iDVltlble  eUwC  ifr  a  biffb  nusal^ing  |N3VFr;  benceitc  exlaLenc«  wat  iorumrij  AffoXn 

'  T  [Id  tbe  pfg  Ehete  fblliclei  ippSAr  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  pfolongatioui  at  th«  m 
mambrue,  or  tnull  dlverticuiA;  » that,  ail.T  having  detached  the  mucoiu  membrajie 
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The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  stonuwh.  The  arteries  are  veiy  large  and  nu- 
meroos  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stomach ;  the^  must  therefore  assist  in 
tiie  performance  of  some  function,  besides  the  mere  nutrition  of  the  organ ; 
this  function  is  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  They  all  arise  from  the 
cflBliac  axis,  and  are  the  coronary,  the  superior  pyloric  and  right  gastro-epiploic 
branches  of  the  hepatic,  and  the  left  gastro-epiploic  and  yasa  brevia,  which 
are  branches  of  the  splenic  artery.  These  arteries  anastomose,  so  as  to  form 
around  the  stomach  a  vascular  zone,  which  is  in  close  contact  with  that  organ 
during  distension,  but  at  some  distance  from  it  when  empty.  From  this  arte- 
rial circle  branches  are  given  off,  which  at  first  lie  between  the  peritoneal  and 
the  muscular  coats ;  but  after  a  certun  number  of  divisions  and  anastomoses, 
perforate  the  muscular  and  fibrous  coats,  and  again  subdivide  and  anastomose 
a  great  number  of  times  in  the  loose  submucous  celhilar  tissue,  until  having 
become  capillary,  they  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  veins  bear  the  same  name,  and  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  arteries ; 
they  contribute  to  form  the  vena  portee.  Schmiedel  (  Variet  Vasorum,  No.  xix. 
p.  26.)  has  seen  the  coronary  vein  of  the  stomach  anastomose  with  the  renal 
vein  ;  the  pyloric  with  the  vena  azjgos,  and  one  of  the  venae  breves  with  the 
phrenic  vein. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  very  numerous,  and  terminate  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  situated  along  the  two  curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The  peculiar  ducts, 
8ud  to  proceed  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach,  and  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  passages  for  the  atra  bilis,  are  purely  imaginary. 

The  nerves  are  of  two  kinds,  some  being  derived  from  the  eighth  pair,  and 
others  from  the  solar  plexus. 

The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  form  a  plexus  round  the  cardiac  orifice ;  the 
left  nerve  being  distributed  upon  the  anterior,  and  the  right  upon  the  posterior 
sar£Eu:e  of  the  stomach.  They  may  be  followed  as  far  as  the  muscular  coat, 
where  they  seem  to  be  lost ;  division  of  them  paralyses  this  coat  By  means 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  the  stomach  is  connected  with  the  oesophagus, 
the  lungs,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  and  the  heart.  Through  the  nerves  de- 
rived from  the  central  epigastric  plexus,  and  named  after  the  arteries  that 
support  them,  the  stomach  is  connected  with  the  ganglionic  system,  and  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  numerous  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

Lastly,  a  very  delicate  serous  cellular  tissue  unites  the  different  coats  of  the 
stomach.  There  are  three  layers  of  this  tissue,  viz.  one  between  the  peritoneal 
and  the  muscular  coats,  another  between  the  muscular  and  the  fibrous,  and 
a  third  between  the  fibrous  and  the  mucous  coats.  The  last  of  these  is  the 
most  ^tinct ;  it  is  liable  to  both  serous  and  sanguineous  effusions,  and  may 
become  the  seat  of  diffuse  inflammation.  I  have  lately  seen  it  infiltrated  with 
pus  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  mucous  and  the  fibrous  coats  being  both  per- 
fectly healthy. 

Developement  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  of  the  foetus  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  vertical  position,  which  is  due  to  the  great  developement  of  the 
liver,  especially  of  its  left  lobe.  An  unnatural  developement  of  that  lobe  will 
also  occasion  a  similar  position  of  the  stomach  in  the  adult.  The  relative 
smallness  of  the  stomach,  and  the  slight  developement  of  its  tuberosity,  are 
also  characteristic  of  its  foetal  condition.*  Nevertheless,  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  appearance,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  by 
its  greater  size.  The  changes  which  the  adult  stomach  undergoes,  and  the 
variations  in  size  which  it  presents,  are  perhaps  less  dependent  upon  congenital 
differences  than  upon  particular  habits.  The  differences  in  the  two  sexes  are 
manifestiy  due  to  the  pressure,  to  which  the  stomach  of  the  female  is  subject, 
either  from  the  use  of  stays,  or  from  the  gravid  uterus.    I  may  here  advert 

*  [At  early  periods  of  foetal  life,  villi  are  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ge- 
nerally, afterwards  on  the  pyloric  portion  only  ;  and,  subsequently  to  birth,  the  only  traces  of 
these  are  the  irr^ular  fringes  observed  here  and  there  between  the  alveoli.] 
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to  the  developement  of  the  muscular  ring  of  the  pyloms,  and  of  the  neigb- 
bouring  part  of  the  stomach  in  aged  persons. 

Fumetitm,  The  stomach  is  the  organ  of  chTmifieation,  or  of  that  process  by 
which  the  food  is  conyerted  into  a  homogeneous  grey  pulp,  called  chfwie.  For 
that  purpose  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  fbod  idioald  remain  for  some 
time  in  this  organ,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagu 
and  of  the  ring  at  the  pylorus,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  its  regurgitation  into 
the  gullet,  or  its  passage  into  the  duodenum.  Yfhen  the  process  is  completed, 
however,  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  ovw- 
comes  the  resistance  of  the  pylorus ;  in  eructation,  regurgitation,  and  vomitiiig; 
the  same  peristaltic  movements  are  assisted  by  the  oontraetioii  of  the  diaphngm 
and  the  i^ominal  muscles. 

Chymificadon  is  a  chemical,  or  at  least  a  rndtecular,  action,  and  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  gastric  juice,  mixed  with  the  salivary  and  oesophageal  secre- 
tions.   These  fluids  are  acid.* 

The  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  digestion  has  been  ascertained  by  inge- 
nious experiments,  the  results  of  which  however  have  been  interpreted  in 
various  ways. 

The  Intestinss  in  osnbral. 

The  term  txtef^ine,  in  its  widest  signification,  is  implied  to  the  whole  sli- 
mentary  canal;  but,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it  means  that  long  aadfirefuently 
convoluted  tube,  extending  firom  the  pylorus  to  the  anus,  and  oeeopying  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cav^.  The  intestines  haswe  been  divided 
according  to  their  caliber  into  the  8mau{b tod.  Jig.  139.)  and  the  large  (etot); 
this  distinction,  which  is  i^iplicable  to  most  animals,  is  analomieaUy  est^dished 
in  man,  by  a  difference  in  size,  by  the  sacculated  charaeter  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, by  a  difference  in  direction,  by  tiie  presence  of  a  valve,  by  the  existence 
of  a  csBcum  and  of  a  vermiform  i^pendix,  and,  lastiy,  by  a  diffnence  in 
structure,  especially  in  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  The  same  distinction 
is  recognised  in  physiology,  and  upon  equally  good  grounds,  for  the  small 
intestine  is  essentially  concerned  in  the  formation  and  absorption  of  the  chyle, 
while  the  large  intestine  is  the  organ  of  defiaDcation.f  These  diffierences  will 
be  rendered  more  apparent  from  £e  description  of  these  two  important  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canaL 

The  Small  Intestine, 

The  small  intestine  includes  all  that  part  which  is  situated  between  the 
stomach  and  the  large  intestine  (6  to  d^fig,  139.).  According  to  Haller,  Bichat, 
and  their  followers,  the  upper  portion,  called  the  duodenum  (b  to  c),  should  be 
abstracted  fh>m  the  small  intestine,  which,  according  to  them,  would  commence 
at  the  termination  of  the  duodenum.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  former  defini- 
tion should  be  adhered  to,  on  account  both  of  the  absence  of  any  real  line  of 
separation  between  the  duodenum  and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine,  and  of 
their  similarity  in  structure  and  function. 

The  small  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  duodenum,  the  jejwum, 
and  the  ileum.  The  division  between  the  duodenum  and  the  rest  of  the  small 
intestine  is  definite,  but  that  between  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum  is  altogether 
arbitrary ;  so  that  we  shall  foUow  the  example  of  Haller,  Scemmering,  and 
others,  in  describing  the  jejunum  and  ileum  together  (c  to  d),  under  the  name 
of  the  small  intestine,  properly  so  called. 

*  [The  saliva,  though  sometimes  acid,  is  usually  alkaline.] 

t  The  division  into  a  small  and  large  intestine  exists  among  all  vertebrated  ^iiinfials  $  bat  w 
animals,  excepting  the  ourangs  and  the  wombat,  have  both  a  caecum  and  an  appcmdix  venni- 
formis.  In  some  we  find  one  caecum,  or  several  cseca ;  in  others  one  or  more  Termiform  a|>* 
pendices ;  others  have  neither  caecum  nor  appendix,  but  a  vahrular  fold  aaad  a  irelLAariied 
change  in  diameter  indicate  the  limit  betweoi  the  snnll  and  large  intestines.  In  soow,  apia, 
the  only  difference  consists  in  a  change  of  diametw. 
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nfnntiiw  Whentlie  abdomea  U  opened,  the  iist  portioDOBlyof  tliiiint«t- 
Gneisvi^ble;  the  seoood  is  hid  bj  the  aaeending  colon  i  lh«  third  iiieen  in  the 
(avity  ot  tlw  omentniii.  The  seooad  b  hrooght  into  view  b;  tnrning  a«de 
the  colon.  The  third  portion,  vhich  is  the  moit  difficult  to  demorutrnte.  maj 
be  expoaed  in  t*o  vays,  nther  bj  cntting  througb  the  inferior  layer  of  the 
timimene  mesocolon,  or  by  tarniaf  the  stonueh  npwards,  after  hsviag  di- 
Tided  the  layera  of  the  great  omentam,  which  are  allaehed  along  iti  greater 


length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers,  commences  at  lie  pjloma  and  ter- 
minates withoBt  any  precise  line  ^  demarcation,  to  the  left  of  the  second 
Inmbar  vertebra,  at  the  point  wbere  the  small  intestine  enters  into  the  me- 
■enteij,  or  rather  opposite  tbe  supenor  mcBentenc  arter;  (n)  and  vein  wluch 
pasB  in  ftnnt  of  It.  Its  fixed  position,  its  stractnre,  and  its  eiirvatiires,  have 
led  to  ita  being  described  se^iarately.* 

It  ii  difficult  to  determine  its  precise  Htnation  with  regard  to  the  abdominal 
parietes.  It  is  not  eiclnsivelf  confined  to  any  one  region,  bnt  occnpies  in  snc- 
cession  tbe  adjacent  borders  of  the  right  bTpocbondnnm  and  the  epigastiinin, 
of  the  right  Inmbar  and  the  nmbilical  regions,  and  of  the  epigastric  and  um- 
bilical regions. 

The  daodennm  is  found  more  deeply  sitnaled  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
from  the  pjloms,  and  hence  the  difficnlty  of  exploring  it  throogh  the  paiietea 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  fixed  firmly  in  its  place  by  the  peritonenm,  by  Oie  me- 
•enteric  vessels  and  nerves,  which  bind  it  down,  and  by  the  pancreas.  This 
flzediieBS  Is  one  of  its  principal  peculiarities,  and  is  indispensable  in  conse- 
qnence  of  its  relations  with  the  dactus  commnnis  choledochus ;  for  had  it 
been  moveable  like  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine,  incessant  obstructions  to  the 
flow  of  the  bile  would  have  occnrred.  It  follows  also  that  the  dnodennm  can 
never  form  part  of  a  hernia ;  ita  first  portion  may,  indeed,  be  displaced,  fbr  it 
it  lew  firmly  fixed  flum  the  remainder,  and  is  sometimes  dragged  out  of  its 
proper  dtuation  bj  the  pyloric  extremity  of  tbe  stomach. 
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DimenaionM.  It  U  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length ;  its  ealiber  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  decided 
as  to  warrant  the  names  of  second  stomachy  or  veniriadua  succenturiatus,  which 
have  been  given  to  it.  I  have  even  met  with  subjects  in  whom  the  duodenomy 
when  moderately  distended,  was  five  inches,  while  the  succeeding  portion  of 
small  intestine  was  six  inches  in  circumference.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  part  is  more  dilatable  than  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine ;  this  has  been 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  peritoneum.  The  fact  and  the  explanation  are 
equally  without  foundation.  It  is  the  fibrous  membrane,  and  not  the  peritoneal 
coat,  which  is  opposed  to  dilatation  of  the  intestines. 

Direction.  This  is  very  remarkable.  Conmiencing  at  the  pylorus,  the 
duodenum  passes  upwards  to  the  right  side  and  backwards  ;  having  reached 
the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder,  it  suddenly  changes  its  direction,  and  becomes 
vertical,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  former  portion ;  this  is  its  Jirst  curva- 
ture (e)  :  then,  after  proceeding  vertically  through  a  variable  space,  it  passes 
transversely  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  and  becomes  continuous  wiUi  the 
rest  of  the  small  intestine.  This  change  in  its  direction  takes  place  at  a  right 
angle,  and  is,  therefore,  less  abrupt  than  the  former ;  the  point  at  which  it 
occurs  is  called  the  second  curvature  («'). 

It  follows  then  that  the  duodenum  describes  a  double  curve,  or  rather  one 
single  curve,  of  which  the  concavity  is  directed  towards  the  left,  and  the  con- 
vexity to  the  right  side.  Haller  has  ingeniously  compared  the  course  of  the 
duodenum  to  two  parallel  lines,  intersected  by  a  perpendicular.  This  double 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  probably  intended  to  re- 
tard the  passage  of  the  food,  enables  us  to  consider  it  as  composed  of  three 
portions,  distinguished  as  the^«^  (p  e),  second  (e  e),  and  third (y  d)^ 

Relations,    These  should  be  studied  in  each  of  the  three  portions. 

Relations  of  the  first  portion.  Above,  with  the  liver  (/',  fy.  154.*  }  and  the  gall- 
bladder (g),  to  the  neck  of  which  it  is  united  by  a  fold  of  the  p^ntoneum.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  gall-bladder  and  the  duodenum  closely  adherent 
to  each  other,  and  to  find  an  opening  through  which  biliary  cfJculi  have 
passed  into  the  gut.  In  front,  with  the  gastro-colic  omentum  and  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  Behind,  with  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum. This  portion  of  the  duodenum,  which  may  be  denominated  the  hepatic, 
is  about  two  inches  in  length. 

Relations  of  the  second  portion.  In  front,  with  the  right  extremity  of  the  arch 
of  the  colon  (^t,fig.  161.,  c  being  the  duodenum),  which  crosses  it  at  a  right 
angle.  Behind,  with  the  concave  border  of  the  right  kidney,  along  which  it 
descends  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  together  with  the  vena  cava  inferior 
and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  Sometimes  this  portion  is  not  in  re- 
lation with  the  kidney,  but  rather  with  the  vertebral  column.  The  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus  (c,fig.  169.)  and  the  pancreatic  duct  (u)  enter  the  intestine 
at  the  posterior  and  inner  surface,  and  below  the  middle  of  this  portion  of  the 
duodenum.  The  relations  of  the  duodenum  behind  are  direct,  u  e,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  peritoneum.  On  the  right,  this  portion  of  the  duode- 
num is  in  relation  with  the  ascending  colon  (a,  fig.  161.).  On  the  lefi,  with  the 
pancreas  (  o,fig.  154.),  which  is  closely  united  to  it,  and  embraces  it  in  a  sort  of 
half  groove.  This  second  portion  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length ;  it  may  be 
called  the  renal  portion. 

Relations  of  the  third  portion.  The  third  portion  is  situated  in  the  substance 
of  the  adherent  border  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Below,  it  rests  upon  the 
lower  border  of  that  fold.  Above,  it  is  bounded  by  the  pancreas,  which  adheres 
closely  to  it  In  front,  it  corresponds  to  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  layer  of  peritoneum  which  lines  the  sac  of  the  great  omentum.  Behind, 
it  corresponds  to  the  vertebral  column,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  aorta 
(a),  the  vena  cava,  and  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  (rf  d).  f 

*  In  which  figure  the  liver  and  stomach  are  turned  upwards. 

t  In  one  subject  I  found  a  fourth  portion  which  passed  upwards,  and  was  about  one  inch  in 
length,  so  that  the  duodenum  described  a  third  curve  with  its  concavity  directed  to  the  right. 
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Aa  the  intertill  sarbce  and  the  itractare  of  the  dnodeDam  ve  verj  inalogoiu 
EO  tliow  of  the  jejnDuiD  and  ilenio,  I  shall  postpone  their  deicriptioD  nntil  I 
have  noticed  the  eitemal  confomiatioD  of  the  rest  of  the  small  ii ' 


The  SmaU  Inttitine,  or  t&t  Jgamim  and  Ham. 


. It  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  oocapiei  the  umbilical,  h}^gaitric,  iliac,  and 

hnnbar  regiont.  and  is  samnmded,  aa  it  were,  more  or  less  completelj  h;  the 
'iie(e/sA,ytj.l39.(  o((t^  ISfl.).  IlBappereitreniityO',^j.  lei.), 

line  of  separation,  with  the 
dnodennnL  The  diftinctloD 
between  the  two  parts  ia 
established  bf  the  angle 
■rbich  the  mesentery  forms 
with  the  mesocolon,  or 
nther  by  the  ptunt  where 
the  BDperior  mesenteric 
Tessels  cross  over  the  small 

mity  id,Jig.  !39.;  i[j^.i61.) 
enleis  at  a  right  angle  into 
the  large  intestine.  The 
old  dineion  of  the  small 
intestme  into  the  jejuaam 
and  ileum  should  be  ba- 
nished with  other  anatom- 
ical niceties,  for  it  is  foond- 
ed  only  upon  triTial  dis- 
tinctioDa ;  and  allhongh  the 
upper  part  of  this  intestine 
differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  lower,  still  the 
alteration  takes  place  by 
imperceptible  gradations.* 
So  that  Winslow,  onable 
to  find  any  real  difference, 
established  a  por^y  eon- 
Tentional  distmction,  by 
proposing  to  call  the  upper 
two  fifths  the  jtgmium,  and  the  lower  three  fifths  the  ileum. 

No  poTlioD  of  tlie  sUmentary  canal  is  so  moveable  as  the  small  intestine, 
pfoperly  (o  eaUed.  tt  is  exMcdingly  loosely  attached,  or,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended ftam  the  Tertebral  colmnn  by  I  large  fold  of  the  peritoneom,  called  the 
■wixwdij  (the  attached  portion  of  which  is  seen  at  m,  fy.  161.),  which,  being 
l>ndtr  in  the  m^ldle  than  at  ather  extremity,  gives  an  nnet^ual  mobiliqr 


O  the  difibRnt  parts  mpported  by  it.    The  small  intestine 


I  displaced  wiA 


Tbeci  ,  ,  _  . 

act  above,  where  the  mesocolon  and  the  arch  of  the  colon  (t,Jig.  155.)  com- 
pletelj  separate  it  from  the  stomach  (a),  the  bver  (I),  the  spleen  (i),  and  the 
dnodentnn.    Bat  below,  between  the  c«ecmn(c.^.  161.)  and  the  sigmoid  Bemre 
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of  the  colon  (/),  it  descends  into  the  pelvis,  and,  extending  laterally,  passes 
in  front  of  the  colon  in  both  the  right  and  left  lombar  re^ons. 

This  exceffsi  ve  mobility  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  important  fieu^  re- 
garding the  small  intestine,  which,  in  some  measure,  floats  in  the  abdominal  cayity, 
yielding  to  the  slightest  impulse  or  concussion.  Of  all  the  yiscera  it  is  the 
most  frequently  involved  in  hernia.  It  is  liable  to  invagination,  i.  e.  one  portion 
may  be  received,  as  into  a  sheath,  into  that  immediately  succeeding  it  When 
any  organ  in  the  abdomen  becomes  enlarged,  the  small  intestine  yields,  and 
passes  in  the  direction  where  there  is  least  resistance.  It  appears  to  partake 
of  the  mobility  of  fluids.  It  collects  together,  or  spreads  out ;  it  moulds  itself 
upon  the  adjacent  parts,  and  fills  up  every  space,  so  as  to  elude  all  causes  of 
compression ;  and  by  means  of  this  admirable  contrivance,  the  abdomen  ac- 
commodates itself  without  inconvenience  to  the  occasional  enormous  develope- 
ment,  either  natural  or  diseased,  of  the  organs  contained  within  it. 

Direction,  We  have  seen  that  the  upper  or  supra-diaphragmadc  portion  of 
the  digestive  canal  is  straight  The  stomach  presents  one  slight  curve.  The 
duodenum  has  two  decided  curves,  and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  pursaes  a 
not  less  flexuous  course.  The  following  is  the  direction  of  this  intestine: 
commencing  at  the  duodenum  (J,  fig.  1 6 1 .),  it  passes  forwards  and  tothe  left  side ; 
it  is  then  folded  a  great  number  of  times  upon  itself,  and,  at  its  lower  part,  it 
passes  transversely  from  the  left  to  the  right  side,  and  a  little  upwards,  in  order 
to  enter  at  a  right  angle  (t)  into  the  great  intestine. 

The  numerous  foldmgs  or  turnings  (gyri)  of  the  small  intestine  upon  itself 
have  received  the  name  of  convolutions ;  they  are  moulded  upon  each  other, 
without  intermixing  or  becoming  entangled,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  which  so 
closely  resembles  ttte  surface  of  die  brain,  that  the  term  convolutions  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  winding  eminences  of  that  organ. 

Each  convolution  represents  an  almost  complete  circle.  In  the  complexity 
presented  by  the  numerous  windings  of  the  small  intestine,  it  appears  to  be 
very  difficult  to  assign  to  it  any  general  direction ;  nevertheless,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  small  intestine  commences  to  the  left  of  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, and  terminates  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  general 
direction  coincides  with  that  of  the  membranous  fold  (m,fig.  161.),  which  sup- 
ports it ;  that  is,  it  may  be  expressed  by  an  oblique  line  running  downwards 
from  the  left  to  the  right  side.  If,  however,  we  examine  the  particular  di- 
rection of  the  convolutions,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  present  a  concavity 
towards  the  mesentery,  and  a  convexity  towards  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
so  that  each  resembles  the  half  of  the  figure  8.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  intestine  may  become  folded  without  much  change  in  its  position, 
either  in  advance  or  otherwise  ;  and  hence  the  great  number  of  folds  which 
can  be  placed  between  two  points  so  near  each  other  as  the  left  side  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  right  iliac  fossa,  the  distance  between  which 
is  not  more  than  four  inches. 

Dimensions.  The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  small  intestine,  properly 
so  called,  has  at  all  times  been  a  subject  of  interest  Meckel  says  that  it  varies 
from  thirteen  to  twenty-seven  feet,  including  the  duodenum.  According  to  my 
observations,  it  varies  from  ten  to  twenty -five  feet  in  the  adult*  The  length  of 
the  small  intestine,  compared  to  that  of  the  large  intestine,  is  generally  as  five  to 
one.  The  different  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  various  authors  may 
be  explained,  partly  by  individual  varieties,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  measurements  were  made.  Thus,  a  more  or  less  perfect  separation  of  the 
gut  from  the  membranous  folds  which  support  it  would  lead  to  different  re- 
sults. But  another  and  less  understood  cause  of  difierence  is  the  influence  of 
the  caliber  of  the  intestine  upon  its  length.  The  caliber  and  the  length  have 
always  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  Of  this  we  may  be  easily  convinced,  by 
strongly  inflating  a  portion  of  gut  which  has  been  previously  measured.  I  have 

*  The  average  length  of  the  small  intestine,  including  the  daodenum,  it  90  feet.  I  have 
lately  measured  several :  in  a  female  affected  with  chronic  peritonitis  it  was  only  7  feet  long ; 
in  another  14  ;  in  a  third  \a  •,  \u  a  towrt.Yi'^K)  \  «nd  Va  a  fifth  22. 
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often  been  struck  with  the  shortness  of  the  small  intestine  in  cases  of  hernia, 
accompanied  -with  retention  of  the  contents  of  the  gat  above  the  strangulation. 

Some  authors  have  attempted  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  length  of 
the  intestine  and  the  stature  of  the  individual ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  the 
former  is  four  or  five  times  the  height  of  the  body.  But  di£ferences  in  stature 
have  not  a  uniform  relation  to  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Lastly,  individual  varieties  in  the  length  of  the  small  intestine  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  digestive  process. 

Caliber.  The  caliber  of  the  small  intestine,  properly  so  called,  is  not  the 
same  throughout.  It  is  greater  at  the  commencement  than  at  the  termination 
of  the  intestine.  When  moderately  distended  by  inflation,  I  have  found  it  six 
inches  and  four  lines  in  circumference  at  its  commencement,  four  inches  and 
two  lines  at  the  middle,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  a  little  above  its  entrance 
into  the  large  intestine ;  but  at  the  point  of  entrance  itself  it  is  dilated  to  about 
four  inches  and  a  hal£ 

The  small  intestine,  therefore,  is  funnel-shaped — a  form  which  must  facili- 
tate the  rapid  passage  of  its  contents,  by  causing  them  to  proceed  from  a  wider 
into  a  narrower  space. 

Lastly,  the  caliber  of  the  small  intestine  presents  many  varieties.  When  any 
obstruction  occurs  to  the  passage  of  its  contents,  it  may  attain  the  caliber  of 
the  large  intestine.  In  certain  cases  of  marasmus,  when  it  contains  no  gases, 
it  becomes  so  contracted  that  the  tube  is  completely  obliterated. 

Figure  and  relations.  The  small  intestine  is  cylindrical ;  a  section  of  it  is  al- 
most circular.  Its  posterior  border,  to  which  the  mesentery  is  attached,  is  con- 
cave ;  it  is  thrown  into  slight  folds,  as  every  straight  cylinder  must  be,  when 
it  is  bent  into  a  curve.  Its  anterior  border  is  convex,  n*ee,  and  corresponds  to 
the  abdominal  parietes,  being  separated  from  them  by  the  great  omentum  *, 
which  seems  intended  to  contain  the  whole  mass  of  the  intestinal  convolutions. 
When  the  omentum  is  wanting,  as  in  the  foetus,  or  in  cases  of  displacement 
firom  its  being  roUed  up  into  a  cord,  the  small  intestine  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  different  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  are 
in  contact  with  each  other.  As  these  surfaces  are  convex,  they  intercept  tri- 
angular spaces  before  and  after  them,  in  which  either  effused  blood,  or  serum, 
or  pus,  or  fidse  membranes,  are  sometimes  collected. 

The  small  intestine  corresponds  to  all  the  regions  of  the  abdomen,  excepting 
those  of  the  upper  zone.  Not  uncommonly  we  find  it  escaped  firom  under  the 
omentum,  and  situated  between  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  reaching 
into  the  left  hypocbondrium.  It  is  immediately  forced,  as  it  were,  in  any  di- 
rection in  which  there  may  be  an  opening.f 

More  or  less  of  the  small  intestine  is  always  found  in  the  pelvis ;  in  the  male 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  in- the  female  between  the  bladder  and 
the  uterus,  and  between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum.  In  several  persons  who  were 
emaciated  from  chronic  diseases,  and  in  whom  the  vertebral  column  could  be 
plainly  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  I  have  found  almost  the  whole, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  whole,  of  the  small  intestine  within  the  pelvis,  con- 
tracted and  almost  entirely  void  of  air.  When  one  portion  only  of  the  small 
intestine  is  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  invariably  the  lower  part 

When  any  large  mass  is  developed  in  the  abdomen,  as  in  pregnancy,  or  in 
encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovarium,  the  small  intestine  passes  upwards  and  late- 
rally, becomes  diffused,  fills  up  every  space,  and  almost  always  escapes  com- 
pression in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  small  intestine,  appendices  or  diverticula, 
like  the  fingers  of  a  glove,  which  are  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 

*  [hi  Jig'  155.  the  great  omentum  has  been  removed.] 

t  The  small  intesane  is  found  in  diaphragmatic  hemic ;  it  constitutes  perineal  hernia ;  and 
it  to  thto  portion  of  the  bowels  which  escapes  from  the  pelvis  when  the  lower  wall  of  that  cavity 
todiTided.    . 

II  2 
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and  have  been  found  in  the  tact  of  hemis.  Theae  diyerticiila  are  usually 
much  nearer  the  lo-wer  than  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.  They  are 
Ibrmed  by  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  are  very  different  ftom  mere  protm- 
sion  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  muscular  coat,  of  wluch  I  have 
seen  one  example  in  the  duodenum,  and  -whidi  I  hsYe  often  met  inth  in  other 
parts  of  the  small  intestine.  In  a  subject  which  I  recently  examined,  the  small 
mtestine  presented  about  fifty  spheroidal  tumours,  of  unequal  siae,  all  ratoated 
along  the  mesenteric  side  of  the  gut,  and  formed  by  protrusions  of  the  maoons 
membrane  through  the  muscular  fibres. 

Structure  of  the  SmaB  Intestine. 

Disgection.  This  structure  must  be  studied  upon  a  distended  and  moist  por- 
tion of  intestine,  upon  a  distended  and  dried  specimen,  and  also  upon  one  in- 
Terted  and  distended.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  study  the  mucous  membrane 
under  water,  with  the  assistance  of  a  strong  lens.  Iigections  thrown  in  first  by 
the  reins  and  then  by  the  arteries,  are  also  useful  in  develoiung  its  structure.* 

The  small  intestine,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  is  formed  of  four  coats  or 
membranes,  which,  proceeding  from  without  inwards,  are  the  serous,  nmscMhr, 
Jibrous,  and  mucous  coats. 

The  serous  coat  The  arrangement  of  this  coat  upon  the  duodenum  differs 
from  that  upon  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  peritoneum  is  applied  to  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  the  stomach,  t.e.  it  covers  it  entirely,  excepting  in  front  and  be- 
hind, where  there  is  a  triangular  space  devoid  of  this  coat  Like  the  stomach, 
this  first  portion  gives  attachment  to  the  great  omentum  in  front,  and  to  the 
small  omentum  behind.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  which,  passes  from  the  liver 
to  the  duodenum  has  been  improperly  caUed  the  hqxtHc  ligament  of  ^  dmok- 
nwsL  The  peritoneum  merely  passes  over  the  fhmt  of  the  second  and  third 
portions  of  the  duodenum,  so  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  intestine  is  is 
immediate  contact  with  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  relation,  and  is  very  per- 
fectly fixed. 

The  peritoneum  forms  a  complete  sheath  fbr  the  smaU  intestine,  properly  so 
called,  excepting  along  its  concave  border,  where  the  two  layers  which  consti- 
tute the  mesentery  separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  indinde  the  boweL  Is 
this  situation  we  find  a  triangular  cellular  space,  exactly  resembling  those 
which  we  have  already  described  along  the  curvatures  of  the  stomach,  and 
performing  a  similar  office,  viz.  that  of  remedying  the  slight  extensibility  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  permitting  the  intestine  to  under^  sadden  dilatation  to  a 
great  extent  We  should  have  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  the  dilatability  of 
the  intestine  if  we  imagined  that  it  is  limited  by  the  triangular  space  along  its 
concavity,  for  when  the  bowel  is  much  distended,  the  mesentery  itself  beoones 
separated  into  its  two  layers  to  allow  of  such  distension.  Ot  this  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  having  measured  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  mesentery 
both  before  and  after  inflation  of  the  bowels. 

The  cellular  tissue  which  unites  the  peritoneal  to  the  muscular  coat  is 
extremely  delicate,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  latter  coat  increases  in  proceeding 
from  the  concave  to  the  convex  border  of  the  intestine.  Although  the  p^- 
toneal  coat  is  very  thin,  and  so  transparent  that  the  muscular  fibres  may  be 
seen  through  it,  yet  it  has  considerable  strength. 

The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres, 
one  superficial,  the  other  deep.  The  superjicial  layer  is  the  thinner ;  it  consists 
of  longitudinal  fibres  placed  around  the  bowel  in  a  very  regular  manner,  and 
forming  a  continuous  plane.  I  have  never  found  these  fibres  more  numerous 
at  the  mesenteric  than  at  the  convex  border.  This  layer  of  fibres  is  almost 
always  removed  with  the  peritoneal  coat,  to  which  it  adheres  very  intimately. 
From  their  white  colour  and  shining  appearance  under  the  serous  membrai^e, 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  tendinous  nature* 

*  The  internal  ntrjace  qf  the  tmaU  tntesfme  will  be  noticed  with  the  mucous  membraiM. 
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It  is  difficult,  though  by  no  means  important,  to  detennine  exactly  whether 
the  same  fibres  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine,  or  whether  they  are  in- 
termpted  at  intervals.  It  is  ^endly  admitted  that  they  are  interrupted,  and 
tibat  dieir  extremities  are  received  in  the  spaces  between  oUier  fibres. 

The  deep  layer  at  muscular  fibres  is  thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  consists 
of  <nicalar  fibres,  either  parallel  or  crossing  each  other  at  verjr  acute  angles. 
They  appear  to  me  to  describe  complete  circles,  and  to  have  their  ends  muted. 
Th^  hkve  no  tendinous  intersections. 

Tne  fibrous  coat  is  intermediate  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  tunics, 
andjpresents  the  same  characters  as  in  the  stomach. 

T%e  mucous  or  papOkuy  metsbraiM,  Its  external  surface  adheres  to  the  fibrous 
membrane  by  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  is  liable  to  serous,  sanguineous, 
and  purulent  infiltration.  The  emphysematous  or  (edematous  condition  may 
be  imitated  in  the  dead  body,  by  evertmg  a  portion  of  bowel  and  distending  it 
either  with  air  or  water.  The  tenuity  of  the  mucous  membrane  displayed 
in  these  experiments  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  this  coat  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ejuthelium,  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  fibrous 
eoat  represents  the  cutaneous  dermis.  Its  intemal  surface  is  free,  and  is  covered 
with  more  or  less  mucus :  it  is  remarkable  for  its  duplioatures  or  valves, 
called  vahmUe  conniventes;  for  its  highly  developed  papilliB,  and  for  the  ar- 
rangement oiiiMfollicks, 

The  ValvuUe  Conniventes  {VahmUe  Intestinales), 

Dissection,  Evert  the  small  intestine,  so  that  its  external  surface  becomes 
internal^  and  then  plunge  it  in  water ;  or,  what  is  better,  lay  open  the  bowel, 
and  examine  its  internal  surfiuse  under  water.  Also  study  a  portion  of  intestine 
inflated  and  dried. 

Hitherto  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  only  presented 
to  oar  notice  certain  folds  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  dilatation  of  that 
eanal,  as  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  which  are  completely  effaced  by 
distension.  The  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  fulfil 
another  purpose ;  and  althou^  they  must,  undoubtedly,  in  some  measure  assist 
in  the  elongation  and  dilatation  of  the  bowel,  yet  they  are  never  entirely  effaced, 
however  t£r  this  extension  in  length  or  width  may  be  carried.  These  folds 
deserve  a  special  description.  They  are  called  vabmUe  conniventes  or  the 
jnhes  of  Kerkringius,  although  Fallopius  had  given  a  complete  description  of 
them  before  that  anatomist  Kerkringius  gave  them  the  name  of  conniventes 
(eommioeOf  to  dose  partially).  They  commence  in  the  duodenum  (eeejig, 
169.),  an  inch  or  sometimes  two  inches  from  the  pylorus ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  them  preceded  by  some  vertical  folds.  They  are  few  and 
email  at  first,  but  become  very  numerous  and  very  large  towards  the  end  of 
the  duodenum  and  the  commencement  of  the  small  intestine  properlv  so  called. 
From  the  upper  two  fifths  of  that  intestine  they  gradually  diminish  m  number, 
and  become  less  regular  and  less  marked  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine ;  sometimes  they  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  last  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  boweL  In  some  rare  cases  I  have  seen  valvuls  conniventes  as  far 
down  as  the  ileo-csDcal  valve ;  in  no  part  are  they  sufficiently  numerous  to 
have  a  true  iml»icated  arrangement  These  valves  are  placed  perpendicularly 
to  the  axis  of  the  intestine,  and  describe  one  half,  two  ^irds,  or  three  fourths 
of  a  circle ;  but  they  seldom  form  a  complete  ring.  They  are  broader  in  the 
middle,  being  from  two  or  three  lines  in  width,  than  at  their  extremities,  which 
are  slender.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  dimensions,  they  must  be  placed  under 
water,  or  studied  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  intestine.  They  are  generally  parallel, 
incline  towards  each  other  by  their  extremities,  bifurcate,  and  send  off  small 
rerticular  oblique  prolongations.  Sometimes  we  find  small  valves  placed  be- 
tween the  larger  ones.  Some  of  them  are  suddenly  interrupted  so  that  they 
BUf^  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  to  have  undergone  some  loss  of  substance. 

II  3 
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Several  of  them  are  alternate,  and  seem  to  be  ^disposed  in  a  spiral  manner ;  hA 
there  is  no  general  role  in  this  respect ;  their  tree  edge  is  sometimes  directed 
towards  the  pylorus  and  sometimes  towards  the  ileo-cscal  valve.  Their  di- 
rection is  very  irregular ;  they  yield  to  any  impulse  that  may  be  communicated 
to  them,  and  their  free  edge  passes  either  upwards  or  downwards,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  examined  upon  a  dried  specimen,  they  resemble  very 
much  the  diaphragms  in  optical  instruments. 

The  valvulsc  conniventes  are  formed  by  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  with' 
in  which  we  find  some  loose  cellular  tissue,  different  kinds  of  vessels  and  nerves. 
Inflation,  by  raising  the  mucous  membrane,  completely  effaces  them.  The 
fibrous  coat  presents  a  slight  thickening  opposite  the  bases  of  these  valves. 
The  valves,  notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  they  are  moved,  must  in 
some  manner  retard  the  passage  of  the  food,  without  offering  any  decided  re- 
sistance to  it,  for  that  would  become  a  cause  of  obstruction,  and  give  rise  to 
serious  accidents.  Their  chief  use,  perhaps,  is  to  increase  the  extent  of  sur- 
face :  according  to  Fabricius  they  double  the  surface  of  the  intestine,  Fallopins 
says  they  increase  it  three  times,  and  Kew  six  times.  Scemmering  has  given 
the  somewhat  conjectural  opinion,  that  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  mucons 
membrane  is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  skin.  (Corpor.  Hum,  Fahrica^i.yi. 
p.  295.)  Although  not  peculiar  to  the  human  species,  they  are  much  more 
developed  in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals. 

Besides  the  valvulse  conniventes,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine 
presents  some  irregular  folds,  which  are  effaced  by  distension. 

The  PapUUB,  or  VtOL 

Preparation,  I.  Place  the  opened  intestine  in  water,  exposing  it  to  a  strong 
light,  and  agitate  the  fluid.  A  stream  of  water  previously  received  upon  the 
membrane,  will  remove  the  mucus,  which  sometimes  forms  a  tenacious  sheath 
around  each  papilla.*  2.  Roll  up  a  portion  of  the  detached  mucous  membrane, 
taking  care  to  turn  the  adherent  sur&ce  inwards.  3.  Evert  a  loop  of  intestine, 
so  that  the  peritoneal  coat  may  be  on  the  inside :  stretch  it  upon  a  cylinder,  and 
then  agitate  it  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  so  as  to  float  out  the  valves. 

The  papiUfB,  or  mm,  are  much  more  developed  in  the  small  intestine  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  alimentarv  canal,  with  the  exception  of  the  tongue. 
FaJlopius  has  the  honour  of  havmg  discovered  them.  They  were  well  de- 
scribed by  Helvetius,  Hewson,  and  Lieberkuhn,  but  still  more  accurately  of  late 
by  Albert  Meckel.  When  examined  by  the  naked  eye  and  under  the  microscope, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  intestine  appears  to  be  roughened  by  an  inmiense 
number  of  prominences  or  villi  {Jigs.  157. 159.),  resembling  very  close  short 
grass,  or  a  very  hairy  caterpillar.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the  dog,  and  especially 
in  the  bear,  the  villi  are  so  numerous  and  so  long,  that  they  in  some  degree  re- 
semble the  filamentous  roots  of  plants.  They  are  found  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  small  intestine,  and  cover  the  valvulse  conniventes,  as  well  as  the  intervals 
between  them.  They  vary  in  length :  according  to  Lieberkuhn,  they  are  one  fiflh 
of  a  line ;  their  maximum  length  appears  to  be  about  four  fifths  of  a  line :  and 
I  have  even  found  some  in  the  duodenum,  which  when  extended  were  a  line  in 
length.  Their  number  is  very  considerable,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
determine  it  Lieberkuhn  computed  them  at  500,000.  Several  Germans  have 
taken  up  the  subject;  allowing  4000  to  every  square  inch,  by  a  calculation,  the 
exactness  of  which  I  have  not  verified,  there  would  be  a  million  altogether.  I 
have  not  observed  any  well-marked  difference  as  regards  the  number  of  the 
villi,  between  the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  small  intestine. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  number  and  length  of  the  villi  is  much  greater  in 
camivora  than  in  herbivora.  The  otter  has  been  said  to  have  the  largest  villi 
of  any  animal.  Their  form  varies  much.  In  the  majority  of  animals  which 
I  have  examined,  as  the  dog,  cat,  calf,  and  bear,  they  are  filiform.    In  the 

*  A.  Meckel  recommends  that  the  mucus  should  be  removed  by  plunging  the  intestine  flnt 
in  an  arsenical  solution,  and  then  in  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  tlie 
continued  action  of  a  stream  of  water  is  far  preferable. 
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haman  subject  they  are  all  lamellar  or  foliaceous,  but  with  many  varieties.  In 
the  daodenum  they  are  carved  apon  themselves,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  calyx  or  corolla,  and  sometimes  adhering  to  each  other  by.  their  extremities. 
In  the  small  intestine,  properly  so  called  (jigs,  157. 159.),  they  are  rectilinear, 
floating,  cylindrical,  conical,  clubbed  at  the  end,  constricted,  and  sometimes  bent 
in  the  middle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  ulcerations,  they  are,  as  it  were,  cut 
off  close  or  truncated,  without  presenting  any  alteration  in  their  structure. 

Structure.  Brunner  calls  them  membranous  tubes ;  Leeuwenhoek  regarded 
them  as  muscular  organs ;  Helvetius  and  Hewson  considered  them  to  be  small 
valves,  an  idea  which  has  been  revived  and  carried  out  more  lately  by  Albert 
Meckel.  This  anatomist,  who  has  given  representations  of  the  villi  in  a 
great  number  of  animals  {Joum,  Complement^  t  vii.  p.  209.),  regards  them  as 
formed  of  small  lamellae,  sometimes  twisted  upon  their  axes,  like  the  first  leaf 
of  a  germinating  grain  of  wheat,  and  sometimes  folded  into  a  semi-canal  or 
groove ;  but  he  considers  that  all  these  varieties  may  be  referred  to  that  of  a 
lamella,  broad  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  apex,  a  fundamental  form  which 
may  always  be  demonstrated  with  the  aid  of  a  needle.* 

Lieberkuhn  states,  that  at  the  base  of  each  villus  there  is  an  ampulla,  which 
opens  upon  the  summit  of  the  villus  by  a  single  orifice ;  and  he  considers  that 
both  the  ampulla  and  the  orifice  belong  to  the  commencement  of  the  lacteal 
vessels ;  arteries  and  veins  ramify  round  the  ampulla ;  and  each  villus  has  an 
afferent  artery  and  an  efferent  vein.  According  to  Mascagni,  the  villi  are 
composed  of  an  interlacement  of  bloodvessels  and  small  lymphatics,  and  are 
covered  by  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  composed  of  lymphatics.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  my  own  observations.  Having  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine a  subject  in  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  were  filled  with  tubercular 
matter,  I  was  able  to  trace  a  lymphatic  trunk  into  each  villus  (vide.  Anat.  Path, 
avec  planches,  liv.  2.),  which  traversed  its  entire  length.  This  perfectly 
agrees  with  Lieberkuhn's  account  In  another  subject  I  ii^ected  mercury 
into  one  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  then  above  the  mercury  I  forced  in  a 
coarse  black  injection.  The  mercury  and  a  part  of  the  black  injection  passed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  and  a  globule  of  mercury  appeared  upon  the 
summits  of  the  villi,  which  were  blackened  from  the  injection.  From  this  I 
have  concluded  that  the  villi  are  perforated  at  their  summits.  I  shall  return 
to  diis  subject  again,  f 

The  duodenal  glands  and  follicles.  Preparation.  Some  intestines  are  not 
well  adapted  for  &ie  study  of  the  follicles,  which,  indeed,  seem  to  be  entirely 

*  [Many  of  the  villi  are  certainly  cylindrical,  and  therefore  not  referrible  to  the  fiindamental 
form  described  by  Albert  Meckel.  In  the  foetus  and  young  subject  they  are  comparatively 
broader  and  flatter,  and  are  connected  at  their  bases  so  as  to  form  folds  having  irregular  mar- 
gins. In  this  stage  of  their  developement  they  resemble  the  rugae  in  the  intesnnes  of  birds  and 
reptiles.] 

t  [The  villi  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  no  nerves,  how- 
ever, have  been  actually  demonstrated  in  them. 

_  The  bloodvessels  are  numerous, 

tfig.  156.      ^^^  tSf^  ^^  ^^""^  ^  ^^7  beautiful  capillary 

network  in  each  villus  (3,^.  156.). 
Great  differences  of  opin  fon  have 
existed  and  still  exist  as  to  the  mode 
of  origin  of  the  lacteals  in  the  intes- 
tinal villi :  the  best  authorities,  how- 
ever,  agree  in  stating  that  they  do  not 
commence  bv  open  orifices.  Rudol- 
phi  and  A.  Meckel  considered  that 
they  arose  by -a  clo$ed  network; 
Dr.  Henle  found  a  single  dilated  but 
closed  lacteal  in  each  villosity ;  and 
more  recently,  Krause  observed  that 
in  each  villus  the  lacteal  arose  bv 
several  branches,  some  of  which 
ended  in  firee  but  closed  extremities,  whilst  others  anastomosed  together  (2,  >^.  156. )•  The 
villi,  and,  it  may  be  observed  here,  every  portion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are 
covered  by  a  transparent  columnar  epithelium,  consisting  of  elongated  prismatic  nucleated  cor- 
puscules.  The  perpendicular  arrangement  of  these  upon  the  surface  of  a  villus,  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  (1,A- 1^)] 
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wantinj^  in  (hem.  Uthen,  agun,  irc  Tery  bronniblc  fur  thai  parpaae.  The 
IblliclM  >re  rendiirvd  more  apparvat  bj  plunging  the  inteadoe  into  aiodalilcd 
water.  They  miut  be  eiamined  IVom  the  intenul  incftce  of  the  aucoiu 
membrane,  and  aim  from  ila  eiteroal  lurbce  bj  remoTiog  the  aemoa,  mnacnlar, 
and  fibrou  coati  by  which  Ihey  >re  covered.  In  the  Mndj  of  the  jIhivIjihI 
glands,  thia  Lwt  method  of  inTestigation  la  abaolalely  nrrramj 

Thv /oOicltii  are  generally  divided  into  two  kinda,  the  timplt  or  mUlBrg  nd 
the  agminaUd .-  to  theae  we  ihall  add  the  daodauU  gbmiU. 

Tit  duodenal  glatdi.     Theie,  properly  (peaking,  are  the  j^amdM  qf^iatar. 

Thii  anatoroitt,  who  bad  already  niade  some  cnriona  exper '~ 

panrrGa*.  layn,  (hat,  haTing  partial]  j  boiled  the  daodenwiv  he 


internal  membrane  aome  granular  bodie*.  which  be  haa  haid  flnred,  n 
the  aolitary  foUidei  in  the  neighbonriiig  portion  of  intoatmerxo^t ' 
of  granules  he  gave  the  niuDe  c^  the  tacDNd  ;Niiier«iu;  riiillllil  lllmil  til 
■hown,  that  in  the  upper  half,  or  upper  two  thitds  of  tbediiadHiHm,  tt«alia 
layer  of  flatteDed  grimilar  bodlea,  perftctly  dininot  from  Midi  odMT,  llflww 
close  Ihey  may  be.  This  Uyer  muit  not  be  canfbniided  nth  Hm  ^teU- 
Ibnn  arrangement  of  the  duodenal  villi ;  it  can  only  be  «dl  Man  altar  kMtag 
removed  the  three  outer  coats.  These  granolar  bodies  an  DotldiWBnv  Am 
small  (compound)  glands,  which,  when  examined  with  a  powofldMN^  |Mrt 
all  the  characters  of  the  saLvary  glands.  These  gland*  da  not  oomm  atalfily, 
but  become  few  and  scattered  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  dimdainKl  aDfltf 
ills  by  no  means  iaconuitent  to  admit  (hat  the  solitary  foUiclet  Of  Ae  iMt  rf 
the  intestinal  canal  may  be  of  a  similar  nature.* 

The  totiiary  fullkUt,  or  gUmdnia  tolilaria,  are  generally  known  Is  Ike 
present  day  as  the  gland*  of  Bnuiner  (DapuL  de  Ciaitd  JhiodgH,  WaLUItMn^ 
1687,  171S),alIhoD^  that  uiStomiBl  only  described  the  glands  CO- lUlklM  rf 
the  duodenum,  which  he  said  diminished  m  number  below  that  poctMB  of  tta 
intestine,  and  disappeared  altogether  in  the  j'^nnom.  It  i*  thertAMe  ^  M 
eilenslou  of  the  author'*  meaning  that  we  speak  of  the  gluds  of  Brvmai* 
occupying  the  termina^on  of  the  small  intestine,  the  stomach,  and  enn  Ae 
large  lateBline. 

The  glandulie  solitatis  present  the  appearance  of  miall  rounded  grannls- 
dons,  like  millet  seeds,  projecting  upon  the  internal  snrbce  of  the  moccu 
membrane,  without  any  distinct  ori£ce,  and  covered  with  villi  ifig,  I5T.)|  ttey 
are  found  upon  the  valvnlEe  coBoiventes.  as  well  as  in  the  spaces  between  them. 
Their  number  is  very  consideivble ;  so  that  in  certain  diaeaoes  where  (hey 
become  mare  prominent  than  usual,  they  might  be  mistaken  fbr  a  eoBflneit 
eruption.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  they  lUminiah  in  number  ftom  the  upper 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  the  contrary  being  nearer  to  the 
truth.  When  examined  with  the  simple  microscope,  they  have  nnpeared  M 
me  to  Ije  hoUow  and  aied  with  mucus,  f 

The  agminated  foBitUt,  or  glandular  pltxtatu,  are  more  generally  known  •> 
the  glaitdt  of  Pegtr,  although  both  the  solitary  and  agminated  gland*  were 
described  by  (hat  anatomise  Pechlln  noticed  them  under  the  name  of  iwnn- 
loTTtm  agmina.  Willis,  GHsson,  Malpighi,  Duvemey,  and  Wepfer  have  nven 
more  or  less  complete  descriptions  of  them ;  but  Feyer  {De  GUuuUlu  laUi- 
tiHorum.  3,  C  Peyer,  1667,  1673),  when  still  a  young  man,  and  withont  any 
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knovledffe  of  the  vork  of  Fechlin,  deKribed  and  flgiared  th«m  nnder  the  tille 
of  obfuMo  agmimOa  so  accurately  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
These  agminated  glands  are  arranged  in  elliptical  palchea  (^fig.  15S.),  the 
long  diameter  i^vhich  correapondi  niih  the 
direction  of  the  inle»tine ;  they  «re  pieroed 
1  with  holes,  or  smaLl  deprenioDS,  so  that  they 
bave  a  honejcambed  appearance )  aod  hence 
1  has  ariseo  the  name  ofp(ii9u«pBiifM«>,aDder 
J  vhieh  I  belicTC  I  was  the  first  to  describe 
I  them :  thej"  are  all  situated  on  the  border 
I  oppDUte  to  that  bf  vhieb  the  mesenterr  ii 
I  attached  to  the  inleEtine ;  that  is,  «loag  the 
I  convex  border  of  the  intestine,  and  never 
I  along  the  concave  border,  nor  even  upon 
I  either  side.  The;  are  chieflj  fonnd  toward 
I  the  end  of  the  small  intestine ;  they  become 
id  more  scattered  ai  ve  approach  the 
I  duodennm,  in  which,  hoirever,  Peyer  once 
I  met  with  a  single  patch.  Their  number  varies 
I  considerablj,  twent}',  thirty,  and  even  more 
I  having  been  coimted.  Are  they  ever  entirely 
1  wanting  ?  The  difficolty  of  delecting  them  in 
I  some  subjects  has  led  to  their  being  r^ected 
I  altogether,  or  considered  as  the  rtsolts  of  a 
I  palbologind  condition ;  but  this  opinion  is 
I  clearly  at  variance  with  observation.  Again  t 
I  these  patches  are  not  constant  either  in  rita- 
I  ation,  form,  or  dimentions.  Sometimes  they 
I  Bssnme  the  appearance  of  bands  two  or  three 
1  inches  in  length  [fig.i5S.'),  and  sometimes 
they  form  circular  or  irregular  clusters.  The 
Iturgett  are  found  near  the  ileo-etecal  valve.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  the  termio- 
ttioD  of  the  small  intestine  Burroanded  by  a  circular  patch ;  in  other  cases, 
the  patches  terminate  some  inches  above  the  ileo-ccecal  valve,  and  their  place 
is  supplied  by  simple  follicles. 

These  patches  are  generally  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 

hnue.  to  which  they  give  a  much  greater  density,  so  that  in  these  situations 

it  -will  bear  to  be  scraped.    In  some  cases  they  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  the 

Pb(,  IS9.  fibrous  coat     They  should  be  eiamined 

both  from  the  eitemal  and  internal  sur- 

ftees  of  the  mucous  membrane.*    When 

•   they  are  filled  with  their  secreted  fluid, 

and  are  examined  by  transmitted  Ught, 

they  may  be  compart^  to  the  vesicles  in 

}  the  skin  of  an  orange :  this  observation 

\  may  be  easily  made  in  the  day.      They 

K,  evidentiy  conust  of  collections  of  glands, 

I  exactly  resembling  the  solitary  glands  (*^. 

I  159.).    Each  depressioii  appears  to  be  the 

I  orifice  of  one  <^  the  follicles,  nhich  are 

I  qtiite  independent  of  each  other;  so  that 

L  we  sometimes  find  two  or  three  altered  in 

I  the  middle  of  a  patch,  which  is  otherwise 

perfectly  healthy.     Lastly,  villi  are  found 

upon  the  patches  of  the  glandnlte  sgmi- 

naas :  they  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  depressions.! 


;e 
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7^  foUicles  or  corpusculeM  of  Lieberkuhn.  Lieberkuhn  speaks  also  of  in- 
numerable, rounded,  whitish  follicles  which  are  seen  between  the  villi,  and 
of  corpuscules  which  are  visible  between  these  follicles.  He  calculates  that 
there  are  eighty  follicles  for  eighteen  villi,  and  eight  corpuscules  for  each 
follicle.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  these  follicles  and  corpuscules,  which  have 
never  been  seen  excepting  by  the  microscope,  should  be  referred  to  those  glo- 
bules which  are  revealed  in  all  the  tissues  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  power.* 

The  vessels  and  nerves.  All  the  arteries  of  the  small  intestine  properly  so 
called  are  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric.  They  are  verj  numerous. 
Those*  of  the  duodenum  arise  from  the  hepatic.  The  branches  ftoia  the  superior 
mesenteric  are  remarkable,  for  the  numerous  anastomotic  loops  which  they 
form  before  reaching  the  intestine,  for  their  flexuous  course  within  its  coats, 
and  for  the  series  of  vascular  layers  formed  by  them  between  the  peritoneal 
and  muscular,  the  muscular  and  fibrous,  and  the  fibrous  and  mucous  coats.  The 
last  byer  forms  a  very  complicated  network,  from  which  the  vessels  d  the 
mucous  membrane  are  derived.  The  veins  are  much  larger  than  the  arteries, 
and  present  a  similar  arrangement,  except  in  regard  to  the  flexuous  course, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  arteries ;  they  constitute  die  superior  mesenteric  vein, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  that  contribute  to  form  the  vena  porte. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  lacteals  and  lymphatics  properly 
so  called ;  they  both  enter  the  numerous  lymphatic  glands,  situated  in  the 
mesentery ;  those  which  belong  to  the  duodenum  enter  the  glands  above  the 
pancreas. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus. 

The  developement  of  the  small  intestine  will  be  noticed  in  coignnction  with 
that  of  the  large  intestine. 

Uses.  Chylification,  i.  e.  the  transformation  of  the  chyme  into  chyle,  is  ef- 
fected in  the  duodenal  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  The  essential  agents  of 
this  process  are  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
small  intestine  (the  jejunum  and  ileum),  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  takes 
place.  The  numerous  convolutions,  the  valvulse  conniventes,  and  the  villi,  all 
tend  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  absorbing  surface.  The  products  of  exha- 
lation and  of  follicular  secretion  serve  to  complete  the  digestive  process.  The 
contents  of  the  bowels  are  forced  along  by  the  shortening  of  the  longitudinal, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres,  the  latter  producing  the  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines. 

77ie  Large  Intestine, 

The  large  intestine  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  extends  from 
the  end  of  the  small  intestine  {d^Jig.  139.)  to  the  anus  (t).  It  commences  in 
the  right  iliac  region  ic,fig.  161.),  and  passes  upwards  (a)  as  far  as  the  right 
hypochondrium ;  then  having  reached  the  liver,  it  makes  a  sharp  flexure  (the 
right  or  hepatic  Jlexure),  and  proceeds  transversely  (0  from  the  right  to  the  left 
side  (transverse  arch  of  the  colon) ;  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  below  the  spleen,  it 
again  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  becomes  vertical  (cf),  (le/t  or  splenic  flexure). 

elevated  white  bodies  described  hj  Boelim  as  resembling  the  solitary  glands,  except  in  not  ge- 
nerally having  any  villi  situated  directly  upon  them.  Each  is  surrounded  by  a  sone  of  dark 
points,  the  elongated  openings  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn.  Many  of  these  crypts  are  also 
seen  scattered  irregularly  between  the  numerous  villi ;  none  of  them  communicate  with  the 
interior  of  the  whitish  bodies,  in  which,  whether  solitary  or  agminated,  Boehm  could  discover 
no  opening,  at  least  not  in  a  healthy  human  intestine.  He  considers  them,  theref<H«,  to  be 
doted  vesicles,  not  follicles. 

More  recently,  however,  Krause  has  observed  that  in  the  pig*s  intestine  they  are  occasionally 
open,  independently  of  disease  ;  and  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  has  lately  made  a  similar  observation 
In  reference  both  to  the  pig  and  to  the  human  subject.] 

*  [The  follicles,  or  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn, .are  tubes  placed  more  or  less  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  like  those  in  the  stomach,  but  situated  more  widely  apart ; 
their  open  mouths  are  seen  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane,  or  collected 
around  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  {figs.  157.  1&9.).  The  corpusades  (corpora  aibicatUia), 
described  by  the  same  observer  as  being  situated  in  the  bottom  or  the  crypts,  are  probably  col- 
lections of  desquamated  epithelium  within  them.] 
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In  the  left  iliac  region  (/)  it  is  twice  bent  upon  itself,  like  the  Roman  letter  S 
(iUac  or  sigmoid  flexure),  and  it  then  dips  into  the  pelvis  (r),  and  terminates  at 
^e  anas. 

The  large  intestine,  therefore,  describes  within  the  abdomen  a  nearly  com- 
plete circle,  which  sorroonds  the  mass  of  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine ; 
and  it  occupies  the  right  and  left  iliac  regions,  the  right  and  left  lumbar,  the 
base  of  each  hypochondriac,  and  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  epigastric  and 
umbilical  regions.  Although  it  is  much  more  firmly  fixed  in  its  place  than 
the  small  intestine,  and  is  therefore  less  liable  to  displacement,  yet  it  presents 
some  varieties  in  length  and  curvature  which  have  a  considerable  influence 
over  its  position.  The  large  intestine  is  more  deeply  situated  than  the  small 
in  one  part  of  its  extent,  but  in  another  is  at  least  quite  as  superficial. 

From  its  long  course,  and  from  the  different  relations  presented  by  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  it  has  been  divided  into  the  ccecum,  the  cohn,  which  is  itself  sub- 
divided into  several  parts,  and  the  rectum. 

Dimensions,  The  length  of  the  large  intestine  is  four  or  five  feet,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  small  intestine,  is  as  one  to  four ;  but  it  varies  considerably, 
rather,  it  would  seem  to  me,  ftom  the  effects  of  repeated  distension,  than  from 
any  original  conformation ;  for  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  bowel  can- 
not be  distended  transversely  without  losing  somewhat  in  length,  and  that  on 
returning  to  its  former  diameter  it  must  be  elongated  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tension it  had  previously  undergone.  The  large  intestine  has  also  generally 
appeared  to  me  longer  in  persons  advanced  in  age  than  in  adults. 

Its  caliber  or  diameter  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  small  intestine,  but  may 
become  so  reduced,  that  the  gut  resembles  a  hard  cord  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger.  In  other  cases  it  is  so  large,  that  it  occupies  the  greatest  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavity :  this  is  observed  in  tympanitic  distension  of  the  large 
intestine.  It  is  not  of  uniform  caliber  throughout,  as  the  following  measure- 
ments will  show.  The  circumference  of  the  caecum,  moderately  distended, 
and  taken  immediately  below  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  was  found  to  be  eleven 
inches  and  there  lines  in  one  subject,  and  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  another ;  the 
right  colon  in  the  loins  and  the  right  half  of  the  arch  were  eight  inches  and 
nine  lines  in  the  first,  and  five  inches  some  lines  in  the  second  subject  The 
circumference  of  the  left  half  of  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  of  the  left  lumbar 
colon  was  six  inches  in  the  first  and  five  inches  and  a  half  in  the  second.  The 
circumference  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  five  inches  and  a  quarter ;  that  of 
the  rectum  was  three  inches  until  near  its  termination,  where  it  presented  a 
dilatation  four  inches  in  circumference  in  one,  and  five  inches  in  the  other 
subject 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  large  intestine,  like  the  small,  has  an  infundi- 
buliform  shape ;  it  resembles,  indeed,  two  funnels,  the  base  of  the  one  cor- 
responding to  the  csecum,  and  its  apex  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  whilst  the  base 
of  the  other  is  at  the  dilated  portion  of  the  rectum,  and  its  apex  is  applied  to 
that  of  the  first  It  is  probable  that  this  infundibuliform  arrangement  has  some 
reference  to  the  passage  of  the  fsecal  matters. 

It  also  follows  that  there  is  no  uniform  relation  between  the  diameters  of  the 
difiTerent  portions  of  the  large  intestine :  thus  a  very  large  csecum  and  ascend- 
ing colon  may  co-exist  with  a  small  descending  colon.  In  some  cases  we  find 
in  the  large  intestine  considerable  dilatations,  separated  f^m  each  other  by 
such  constrictions,  that  the  caliber  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gut  is  ob- 
literated. These  strangulations  from  a  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  are 
very  different  from  those  produced  by  organic  diseases ;  they  probably  take 
place  during  life,  and  may  account  for  the  affection  known  as  the  windy  colic. 
In  some  chronic  diseases,  accompanied  with  diarrhcea,  the  large  intestine,  con- 
tracted and  containing  no  gases,  is  not  as  large  as  the  small  intestine. 

The  ccBcum,  The  cfficum  (6,  Jig,  139.),  so  named,  because  it  resembles  a 
cul-de-sac  is  the  first  part  of  the  large  intestine.  The  existence  of  a  cseciun 
is  one  of  the  numerous  indications  of  the  line  of  separation  between  the  large 
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and  the  small  intestine.  Its  upper  boundary  is  altogether  arbitrary ;  it  is  de- 
termined by  a  horizontal  plane  intersecting  it,  immediately  above  the  inserdon 
of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  single  in  the  human  subject,  but  is  double  in  som« 
species  of  animals.  It  is  situaUd  (c^fig.  161.)  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  oc- 
cupies it  almost  entirely.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fixed  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  for  the  peritoneum  merely  passes  in  front  of  it,  and  binds  it  down  into 
the  iliac  fossa.  It  is  not,  however,  so  firmly  fixed  in  all  subjects ;  it  is  often 
enveloped  by  the  peritoneum  on  all  sides,  and  floats,  as  it  were,  in  the  region 
which  it  occupies,  its  capability  of  motion  depending  on  the  looseness  of  the 
right  lumbar  mesocolon.  This  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  explain  the  great  amount  of  displacement  which  the  caecum  under- 
goes in  certain  cases.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis : 
it  occasionally  enters  into  the  formation  of  hernise,  and,  what  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  it  has  been  at  least  as  frequently  found  in  hemise  npon  the  left, 
as  upon  the  right  side. 

Its  direction^  which  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  the  ascending  colon,  is 
not  always  vertical,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  moderately  distended 
intestine,  but  it  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  to  the  right  side,  so  that  it  fcmni 
with  the  colon  an  obtuse  angle  projecting  on  the  right  side ;  and  I  have  even 
seen  it  form  a  right  angle  with  the  colon.  This  arrangement,  connected  widi 
the  obliquity  of  the  plane  of  the  iliac  fossa,  explains  why,  when  its  attachments 
are  relaxed,  it  has  less  tendency  to  be  displaced  towcffds  the  right  ingnind 
ring  and  femoral  arch,  than  to  the  same  parts  on  the  left  side.  In  some  subjects, 
the  caecum  and  its  vermiform  appendix  are  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  so  that  the  csecum  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  colon 
describe  a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  embraces  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum. 

In  »ize  it  is  generally  larger  than  the  portion  of  intestine  which  succeeds  it : 
this  perhaps  depends  less  upon  its  primitive  conformation,  than  upon  the  ae- 
cumulation  of  fsecal  matters  resulting  from  the  inclined  position  of  this  intes* 
tine,  and  from  the  direction  in  which  its  contents  are  moved.  It  may  be  said 
as  a  general  rule,  that,  next  to  the  stomach,  the  caecum  is  the  largest  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  There  are  many  individual  varieties  in  the  length  and 
capacity  of  this  intestine,  in  which  the  faecal  matters  are  liable  to  be  retained. 
These  accumulations  occasion  great  pain ;  they  have  been  much  studied  lately, 
and  have  been  often  mistaken  for  inflammations.  The  csecum  is  very  slightly 
developed  in  camivora,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  large  in  herbivora. 

Figure.  The  csecum  is  a  sort  of  rounded  ampulla,  all  the  diameters  of  which 
are  nearly  equal ;  it  is  also  sacculated  like  the  rest  of  the  large  intestine.  Upon 
it  we  observe  the  commencement  of  the  three  longitudinal  bands,  which  I 
have  already  noticed:  of  these  the  anterior  is,  in  the  csecum,  twice  as  broad  as 
either  of  the  two  posterior ;  some  folds  of  peritoneum  loaded  with  £at,  which 
are  called  fatty  appendages  (appendices  epipUnca) ;  and,  lastly,  some  protu- 
berances, separated  by  parallel  depressions,  an  arrangement  which  exists  in 
the  colon  also,  and  is. produced  by  the  longitudinal  bands. 

Itelations,  In  front,  the  csecum  is  in  relation  with  the  abdominal  parietes, 
through  which  it  can  be  felt  when  it  is  distended  with  gases,  or  fiaecal  matteiSi 
When  the  csecum  is  collapsed,  the  small  intestine  is  often  interposed  between 
it  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

Behind,  it  rests  upon  the  iliacus  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
lumbo-iliac  fascia.  The  cellular  tissue  uniting  it  to  this  aponeurosis  is  extmnely 
loose,  and  therefore  oflers  no  opposition  to  displacement  of  the  intestine.  When 
the  peritoneum  forms  a  complete  covering  for  the  csecum,  that  intestine  is  of 
course  in  indirect  relation  with  the  iliacus.  The  vermiform  appendix  is  often 
turned  back  behind  the  csecum.  On  the  inside,  the  csecum  receives  the  small  in- 
testine ;  the  angle  at  which  they  unite  (the  ileo-csecal  angle)  varies  much. 
Sometimes  the  small  intestine  is  inserted  at  a  ri^b.  angle ;  most  commonly  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  obtuse  above,  and  -acute  below  (fy^  160.).    Sometimes  the 
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p,  tqmn  ihe  free  extremity  or  cnl-de-nc  of  the  c 
nthe  Teradfbrm  appendix  (n),  litoBted  behind  and  on  the  leftiide,  a  few 
linM  bdtnr  tha  iImhwuI  ingle. 

The  aRMwement  of  tlie  iNftrnaJ^  or  mueou  warfiux  of  thecEEcmn,  \%  in  bc- 
aordanee  iriu  tb«  of  iU  extemtl  mrfiMe :  tho*,  three  projecting  ridges  cor- 
mpond  villi  the  three  longitadinil  bands ;  iome  cantief  or  punches  viUi  the 
^otnbemMM  \  and  lome  traniTerie  pivjeotiog  folds  fbrming  incomplete  septa, 
wbioli  are  eainlj  teen  in  a  dried  speeimeo,  oorrespond  with  the  parallel  de- 
|i  meal  line  Upon  thii  snr&ce,  to  the  left  and  a  little  behind,  ve  also  find  the  ileo- 
oecal  valve  (a  h,fig.  ISO.},  and  the  orifice  (o)  of  the  Tenniform  appendix  (c). 
Tke  Uio-eiadv^iie.  Tiat  a  also  caUed  the  eaiveo/BoMkm,  from  the  name 
of  the  anatomist  to  wh(,m  its  diacovery  is  attributed,  although  it  had  been 
deteribed  before  U*  time.  To  obtain  a  perfect  knovtedge  of  it,  it  should  be 
(zamined  npoo  a  tnth  specimen  nnder  water,  and  abio  upon  an  inflated  and 
dried  intettine. 

h  a  fVeah  ipedmen,  wlien  viewed  from  the  uecnm,  it  presents  the  appear- 
a>ea  of  a  prrjecting  enshion,  oblong  from  beCbre  backwards,  and  fissured  in 
the  same  dlKction.  It  is  a  membnmons  and  moTeable  cushion,  and  was 
iiieorre«tI;r  compared  by  RioUnn*  to  the  pyloric  ring.  It  has  two  lips  and 
two  commiasarea  )  Che  two  lips  are  in  contact,  except  during  the  passage  of  the 
eonteota  of  the  bowels.  Two  fatdt,  proceeding  fr^m  the  two  commiasorea, 
one  of  which  is  anterior  and  the  other  posterior,  are  loat  npon  the  corre- 
nonding  snrfbcee  of  the  intestine.  The  posterior  fold  is  much  longer  than 
Ihe  cnterior ;  Horgagni  called  them  the  fraiia  of  the  Talve.  When  TJewed 
from  die  ileum  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fannel-ihaped  cavity  directed 
rda,  and  to  the  right  side. 

a  dried  atleitine,  the  iteo-ciEcal  valve  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  prominent 
valvnlar  segments,  projecting  into  the  ceecnm,  so  u  to  form  an  angnlar  ridge. 
The  upper  or  Sat-calic  segment  {b,fig.  160.)  is  horizontal ;  the  lower,  or  iuo- 
cacat(a),  forms  an  inclined  plane  of  about  45°,  and  both 
re  parabolic.  The  upper  se^ent  is  flied  by  its  adherent 
>nvex  border,  to  the  semicircular  line,  along  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  tnbe  of  the  ilenm  is  united  with  the 
colon  ;  the  adherent  border  of  the  lower  se^ent,  which 
is  also  convex,  is  continuous  with  the  semicircular  line  of 
junction  between  the  lower  half  of  the  ilenm  and  the 
CEBCum.  The  free  borders  of  the  segments  are  directed 
towards  the  right  side,  and  are  semilunar  ;  they  are  united 
at  their  extremities,  but  in  the  middle  leave  between  then 
(between  a  and  b)  an  opening  lilie  a  battou-hole,  which 
Tower  aa  the  intestine  is  more  distended. 
IT  of  this  opening  is  in  proportion  to  that  of 
estine.  The  ft'ee  border  of  the  lower  segment  . 
•e  than  that  of  the  upper.  When  examined  from  the  ilenm,  the 
valve  pretenU  an  angulsr  excavation,  exactiy  corresponding  to  the  projecting 
edge  nnmd  in  the  cavity  of  the  large  intestiL..  The  lower  surftce  of  the 
ni^ter  valvular  segment  is  slightly  concave  ;  the  corresponding  snrfrce  ot  the 
lower  segment  is  sli^tly  convex. 

Thia  donble  lleo-CEecal  valve  differs  widely  from  the  ring  of  the  pjloms ;  it 
ofl^  no  obsbnetiou  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  small  into  the  large 
inteatilie  i  bat  in  ordinary  cases  it  will  not  permit  their  regurgitation  from  the 
lattf^  i^  the  former.  The  lower  or  ileo-cffical  segment  is  elevated  so  as  to 
[»«v«M  rdnx  from  the  cteenm,  and  the  ileo-colic  segment  becomes  depressed 
and  oppMM  any  return  of  the  contents  of  the  colon.  Still,  from  a  great  number 
of  expetiownti  which  I  have  performed  on  this  sobject,  I  am  satisfied,  that 
both  water  ud  air  injected  into  the  large  intestine  most  frequentiy ' 
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resistance  offered  by  this  valve,  thongh  with  different  degrees  of  fieunlity  in. 
different  subjects.  This  regurgitation,  however,  only  takes  phice  with  gaseous 
or  liquid  matters ;  such  as  have  a  greater  degree  of  consistence  cannot  pass 
back,  and  therefore  the  reflux  of  faecal  matter  is  impossible.* 

Structure,  The  structure  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  was  perfectly  demonstrated 
by  Albinus.  If  we  follow  his  example  and  remove  the  peritoneal  coat  from 
a  distended  intestine,  at  the  point  where  the  ileum  enters  the  large  bowel,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  most  distinctly,  that  the  small  intestine  seems  to  sink  in 
there ;  and  if  by  means  of  careful  and  gradual  force  we  attempt  to  disengage 
it  from  the  large  intestine,  it  may  be  drawn  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  colon  to 
the  length  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  then,  on  inspecting  the  inside 
of  the  large  intestine,  we  shall  find  that  the  valve  has  altogether  disappeared, 
and  that  the  ileum  conmiunicates  with  the  csecum  and  colon  by  a  large 
aperture. 

The  precise  structure  of  the  valve  is  as  follows :  — it  is  composed  of  the  cir- 
cular muscular  fibres  of  the  ileum,  which  are  prolonged  as  fEu*  as  its  free  edge  f; 
of  the  fibrous  coat,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane.  A  similar  tact  has  been  ob- 
served regarding  this  mucous  membrane  to  one  we  have  already  several  times 
noticed  in  describing  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.  a  sudden  change  in  its  cha- 
racter opposite  the  free  margin  of  the  valve.  That  portion  of  &e  membrane 
which  lines  the  surface  turned  towards  the  large  intestine  has  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  bowel,  while  that  lining  the  sur&ce 
directed  towards  the  ileum  has  those  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine.     The  limit  between  them  is  generally  observed  in  diseases. 

The  appendix  vermiformia.  The  appendix  vermiformis  (v,Jig8, 139. 160, 161.), 
80  named  from  its  resemblance  to  an  earth-worm,  conmiences  at  the  posterior 
lower  and  left  portion  of  the  csecum,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  an  ap- 
pendage (the  ccBcal  appendix) ;  it  resembles  a  small,  hollow,  and  very  narrow 
cord  (duodecies  naacente  coh  angustior  says  Haller).  In  length  and  in  direclian 
it  presents  much  variation :  its  length  is  from  one  to  six  inches.  It  is  some- 
what wider  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  csecum,  than  in  any  other  part, 
and  is  in  general  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quilL 

Its  directum  is  sometimes  vertically  downwards,  sometimes  upwards,  and 
often  tortuous.  I  have  found  it  spiral,  and  at  other  times  contained  in  the 
substance  of  the  mesentery,  parallel  to  the  ileum,  and  only  free  at  its  extre- 
mity. In  some  subjects  it  is  funnel-shaped,  widening  out  to  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  csecum,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  very  narrow.  Its  niuatioii 
and  relations  are  equally  variable.  Thus,  most  commonly,  it  occupies  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis :  it  is  attached  to  the  csecum  and  to  Uie 
iliac  fossa  by  a  triangular  or  falciform  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  extends 
only  to  one  half  of  its  length,  and  allows  it  a  greater  or  less  capability  of  move- 
ment It  is  still  more  moveable  when  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  peri- 
toneum, and  has  no  mesentery.  From  this  it  may  be  conceived,  tiiat  it  may 
enter  into  the  formation  of  hemise,  and  may  be  twisted  around  a  knuckle  of  the 
small  intestine  so  as  to  cause  strangulation.  It  is  often  turned  back  behind  the 
ascending  colon,  between  that  intestine  and  the  kidney :  in  one  case  of  this 
kind  I  found  the  free  extremity  of  the  appendix  in  contact  with  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  liver.    I  have  also  once  seen  it  turned  up  behind  the  lower  end  of 

*  Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  that  the  large  intestine  must  always  be  very  much  distended 
in  order  to  produce  a  reflux  of  gases  and  liquids,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  passage  of 

gaseous  or  liquid  matters  from  the  large  to  the  small  intestine  can  take  place  daring  life.  I 
ave  been  able  to  determine  the  mechanism  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  valve  nrom  the 
effects  of  distension.  The  two  segments  are  turned  back,  the  lower  one  upward  and  the 
upper  one  downwards ;  their  corresponding  surfaces  become  convex,  and  they  are  pressed  to- 
gether the  more  and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  distension.  In  some  sub- 
jects distension  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  rupture  the  longitudinal  bands,  and  yet'not  onst- 
come  the  obstacle.  In  most  cases  the  free  edge  of  the  lower  segment  glides  from  right  to  left 
under  the  upper  one,  which  remains  immoveable ;  and  the  gas  and  liquids  esc^[>e  with-more  or 
less  facility,  according  to  the  degree  of  disturbance  in  the  parts. 

t  [The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneal  coat  pass  directly  from  the  small  to 
the  large  intestine,  without  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  valve.] 
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the  small  intestine,  and  at  another  time  embracing;  that  bowel  in  front  None 
of  these  differences,  however,  depend  on  the  situation  of  its  point  of  attachment 
to  the  csBcnm,  which  is  always  on  the  left  side,  below  and  b^iind  the  col-de-sac, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

When  divided  lengthwise,  the  cavity  within  it  is  seen  to  be  so  narrow  that 
the  walls  are  always  in  contact  A  small  quantity  of  mucus  is  found  in  it,  and 
it  often  contains  small  sc^bala ;  cherry-stones  and  shot  have  also  been  found 
in  it  The  whole  of  its  internal  surface  has  a  honeycomb  appearance,  like 
that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine.*  A  valve  of  different  size  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  but  never  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  orifice  entirely,  is  found 
at  Uie  point  (o,  fig.  1 60.)  where  the  appendix  communicates  with  the  cscnm. 
The  cavity  of  the  appendix,  like  the  csecum,  terminates  below  in  a  cul-de-sac ; 
and  in  this,  which  is  extremely  narrow,  foreign  bodies  may  be  lodged,  and  may 
then  sometimes  become  the  cause  of  those  spontaneous  perforations  which  are 
occasionally  seen.  The  uses  of  this  appendix  are  altogether  unknown ;  in  the 
human  subject  it  is  merely  a  vestige  of  an  important  part  in  many  animals. 
Haller  says  that  he  has  twice  seen  the  vermiform  appendix  obliterated,  t.  e. 
without  any  cavity.  I  presume  that  this  was  the  effect  of  morbid  adhesion. 
Lastly,  I  once  found  this  appendix  as  large  as  the  index  finger,  and  two  inches 
in  length ;  its  cavity  contuned  some  thick  transparent  mucus.  The  orifice  by 
which  it  should  have  communicated  with  the  cscum  was  obliterated. 

The  colon.  The  colon  (ic»X^,  to  impede;  dfgh,fig,  139.)  constitutes  almost 
the  whole  of  the  large  intestine.  It  extends  from  the  caecum  to  the  rectum,  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  these  different 
parts.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  ascends  vertically,  then  becomes  trans- 
verse, next  descends  vertically,  and  is  then  curved  like  the  Roman  letter  S, 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  rectum.  From  this  long  course,  and  also 
from  its  direction  and  numerous  relations,  the  colon  has  been  divided  into  four 
portions,  viz.  the  ascending  or  tight  lumbar  colony  the  transverse  colon  or  arch  of 
the  colon,  the  descending  or  left  lumbar  cobn,  and  the  iliac  colon  or  sigmoid 
flexure.  Each  of  these  parts  requires  a  separate  description,  at  least  with  re- 
gard to  its  relations.    Let  us  first  point  out  the  general  form  of  the  colon. 

The  colon  presents  a  sacculated  appearance  throughout,  which  gives  it  some 
resemblance  to  a  chemical  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  long  series  of  aludels. 
The  sacculi  of  the  colon  are  arranged  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  separated  by 
three  muscular  bands.  Each  of  these  rows  presents  a  succession  of  enlarge- 
ments and  constrictions,  or  deep  grooves,  placed  across  the  length  of  the  in- 
testine. These  enlargements  and  grooves  are  produced  by  the  longitudinal 
bands,  which  being  much  shorter  than  the  intestine,  cause  it  to  be  folded  in- 
wards upon  itself  at  intervals.  It  foUows,  therefore,  that  division  of  these 
bands  by  means  of  a  bistoury,  or  rather  their  rupture,  from  great  distension 
of  the  gut,  should  destroy  this  sacculated  appearance,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the 
result  of  the  experiment ;  at  the  same  time,  the  large  intestine  becomes  twice 
or  three  times  as  long  as  it  was  before,  and  forms  a  regular  cylinder,  like  the 
small  intestine.  An  incontestable  proof  of  the  relation  between  the  cells  of  the 
colon  and  the  muscular  bands,  is  the  concurrent  absence  of  both  in  a  great 
number  of  animals.  Lastiy,  the  three  rows  of  sacculi  vary  much  in  different 
8ul](jects,  and  also  in  different  parts  of  the  great  intestine.  The  descending 
colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  have  only  two  rows  of  sacculi,  and  consequently 
two  intermediate  bands.  The  sacculi  almost  entirely  disappear  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure. 

7!^  ascending  or  right  lumbar  colon  (a,  figs,  155.  161.).  This  portion  of  the 
colon  is  bounded  below  by  the  caecum,  and  above  by  the  transverse  arch,  with 
which  it  forms  a  right  angle,  near  the  gall  bladder.  It  is  more  or  less  firmly 
held  in  its  place  by  the  peritoneum,  which  in  some  subjects  merely  passes  in 

•  [Neverthelett,  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  two  situations  Is  very  dlffiereni 
(see notes,  p. 490. 502.)] 
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ImnboT  loetacoloQ-  Tbe  WGCnding 
sDd  deaceoding  colon  ma; 
be  iDcladed  among  the  matt 
fixed  portioiu  of  tt«  i^- 
menUrr  cuiaL  InJrmI  of 
it  are  the  parietea  of  the 
abdomen,  trota  vhich,  tx- 

\ceptiiig  when  greatly  di»- 
tended,  it  is  leparaled  by 
tbe  coDT<datioiu  of  the 
small  intestine.  BtAiad,  it 
i  il  in  immediate  reUdmi 
■  with  the  qnadraCiu  Inn- 
bonim  and  the  right  kid- 
ney, no  layer  of  peritonemt 
interrening.  It  is  onilcd 
to  these  parts  eztemally  ij 
looae  ceUdlaF  ti«8ae.  Hm 
relBtioD  acconnta  for  the 
bnrsting  of  abseeBsec  of  Uu 
kidnej  into  th«  colon,  ud 
eipluns  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  colon  in  tbe 
lambar  r^on,  wilhoat 
wouDding  the  peritoneam. 
On  the  left  ude,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  Bid 
in  attempting  to  form  in 
artificial  anus. 

Oh  At  intide  and  m  At 

mtlside  it  la  in  lelation  «ilh 

the     convolaljons    of    tbe 

small  intesdoe ;  and  on  the  inside  also  with  the  psoas  mosde,  and  with  tbe 

■ecoad  portion  of  the  duodennm. 

The  traMierrte  coiim,  or  arch  of  At  colon.  This  (0  ia  the  longest  portion  d 
the  large  intestine  ;  it  extends  from  the  ascending  to  the  descendmg  cdiSi 
from  the  right  to  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  generaUy  occniriea  the  aii^ac^ 
borders  of  the  epigastric  sad  umbilical  r^oni.  It  is  not  nn&eqocntly  fonad 
opposite  the  ombilicos,  and  even  in  the  hypogastrinm.  Its  right  extremity 
correspoDds  to  the  gall  bladder  (g),  its  left  ia  below  the  spleen  (A).  It  de- 
scribes a  curve  having  its  convexity  directed  forwards,  and  its  concavi^'  t«ek- 
wards;  hence  the  name,  orcA  q/'(Ae  cnlini.  In  some  sabjects  it  is  two  orthne 
times  its  ordinary  length,  and  hence  it  preaenls  various  inflections.  I  have 
seen  its  middle  portion  descending  as  low  as  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  re- 
gion, and  even  reaching  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  in  other  cases  it  descends 
parallel  to.  and  on  the  inner  side  of,  the  ascending  colon,  and  then  passes  op- 
wards  again,  or  it  describes  carves  of  different  extent.  The  arch  of  the  colon 
is  supported  by  a  very  remarkable  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  tbe  tnaunaM 
megocUoTL,  which  forms  a  horizontal  septum  between  the  small  intestine  below, 
and  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen  above.  The  extent  of  this  &M, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  those  formed  by  tbe  peritonenm,  eiplwns 
It  freedom  of  the  movements  of  the  transverse  colon,  which,  next  to  the 
e,  is  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  most  fV«queat1y  fonnd  m 

Relatioiu.  Above,  it  has  relations  with  the  liver  (t),  which  generally  pre- 
sents a  slight  depression,  correepondiug  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  ascending 
and  transverse  colon ;  with  the  gall  bladder  (g),  whence  the  ^scolooration  tf 
the  right  extremity  of  the  arch  from  the  bile :  it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  gtH 


the  great  fr 
small  intei 
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bladder  opening  into  the  colon ;  with  the  stomach  (»),  which  projects  in  front 
of  it  when  distended,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval  when 
empty ;  and  lastly,  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spleen.  (A)  The  two  an- 
terior layers  of  the  great  omentum,  which  proceed  firom  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  pass  over  the  arch  of  the  colon  without  adhering  to  it  I  have 
seen  a  large  loop  of  the  arch  of  the  colon  interposed  between  the  liver  and  the 
diaphragm.  Bdow,  the  arch  of  the  colon  corresponds  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  small  intestine  {fig.  155.).  In  fronts  it  corresponds  to  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  beneath  which  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  when  distended  with  gas. 
It  is  separated  from  them  by  the  two  anterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum. 
The  two  posterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum  are  given  off  ^m  the  middle 
Off  its  anterior  border.  Behind^  it  gives  attachment  to  the  transverse  meso- 
colon. 

The  descending  or  left  lumbar  colon.  The  descending  colon  (d^figs.  155. 161.) 
so  closely  resembles  the  ascending  portion,  both  in  situation  and  relations, 
that  we  can  only  refer  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  We  must  observe, 
however,  that  it  is  more  deeply  situated  above  than  the  ascending  colon,  and 
that  it  is  of  less  size.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  its  immediate  relations 
behind,  with  the  quadratus  lumborum,  in  the  operation  for  artificial  anus  in 
cases  of  imperforate  rectum.  It  is  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  the  ascending 
colon,  simply  firom  its  proximity  to  the  anus. 

7^  Uiac  portion,  or  sigmoid  flexure,  of  the  colon.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon  Cf  fig^'  1^^*  161.)  is  situated  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  is  continuous 
below  with  the  rectum.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  descend- 
ing colon  is  determined  by  the  commencement  of  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  called 
the  iliac  mesocolon,  or  rather  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  large  in- 
testine, as  it  appears  to  detach  itself  from  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  oppo- 
site the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  continuous  with  the  rectum  at  the  point 
where  it  dips  into  the  pelvis,  opposite  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  But,  as 
it  often  happens  that  the  lower  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  be  understood  that  such 
a  definition  is  not  precise. 

It  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a  very  loose  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  iliac 
mesocolon,  and  therefore,  in  some  measure,  partakes  of  the  mobility  of  the  small 
intestine.  It  has  been  found  in  almost  idl  the  regions  of  the  abdomen,  but 
especially  in  the  sub-umbilical  zone.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  umbilical  region, 
its  first  curvature  reaching  even  to  the  liver.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which 
the  sigmoid  flexure  extended  upwards,  and  the  arch  of  the  colon  downwards 
to  the  umbilicus,  so  that  they  came  in  contact  with  each  other;  the  large 
intestine,  therefore,  correspondedwith  the  whole  anterior  region  of  the  abdomen, 
the  sigmoid  flexure  alone  occupying  the  umbilical,  the  hypogastric,  and  the 
left  iliac  region. 

Should  the  following  disposition,  which  I  have  met  with  several  times,  be 
regarded  as  accidental  or  congenital  ?  Commencing  from  the  descending  colon, 
the  sigmoid  flexure  passed  transversely  from  the  left  to  the  right  side,  on  a 
level  with  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  as  far  as  the  right  iliac  fossa,  below  the  csecum, 
which  it  turned  upwards  in  one  case,  and  pushed  in  front  of  itself  in  another ; 
the  sigmoid  flexure  then  described  its  two  curves  either  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or 
in  the  pelvis.  These  cases,  in  which  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  alone  is 
transposed,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  general  transposition  of  the 
viscera. 

The  most  peculiar  character  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  its  direction.  It  passes, 
at  first  upwards,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  descending  colon,  then  descends 
vertically,  and  then  curving  again,  passes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  forwards 
or  backwards,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  rectum  (r),  (the  t7tac  flexure). 
These  several  flexures,  however,  vary  exceedingly :  I  have  seen  them  very 
slight ;  but  then  the  upper  or  free  portion  of  the  rectum  was  found  decidedly 
flexuous ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  such  flexures  belong 
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to  the  rectam,  or  to  the  displaced  sigmoid  flexure.  There  can  be  no  doobt 
that  this  doable  cunre  of  the  colon  b  connected  with  its  uses  as  a  receptacle  for 
fncal  matters. 

The  size  of  the  sigmoid  flexore  varies  considerably.  In  a  case  of  imper- 
forate anus  in  an  infant,  which  lived  twenty  days,  it  became  enormously  dis> 
tended.  Retention  of  the  fseces  in  the  adult  seldom  caoses  so  proportionally 
great  an  accumulation  in  the  sigmoid  flexure :  the  rectum  is  admost  entirely 
Uie  seat  of  the  accumulation. 

Relations.  The  sigmoid  flexure  corresponds  to  the  abdominal  parietesm 
front.  When  empty,  its  relations  with  the  latter  are  indirect,  in  consequence 
of  the  interposition  of  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine ;  when  it  is 
distended,  they  are  inmiediate ;  and  hence  we  are  recommended  to  make  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  in  cases  where  the  rectum  is 
imperforate.  It  is  in  contact  behind  with  the  iliac  fossa,  to  which  it  is  fixed 
by  the  mesocolon :  hence  it  can  be  easily  compressed  and  explored  by  the 
fingers,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  hardened  masses  of  fleeces.  In  the  rest  of 
its  circumference  it  is  in  relation  with  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  colon.  On  the  internal  surfiuse  of  the  colon  are 
seen  three  longitudinal  ridges,  corresponding  to  the  three  muscular  bands  on  its 
external  surface  ;  three  intermediate  rows  of  sacculi,  the  concavities  of  which 
agree  exactly  with  the  protuberances  on  the  external  surfiuse ;  and  lastly,  jor 
merous  ridges  or  incomplete  septa,  dividing  the  cells  of  each  row  from  one 
another,  and  improperly  called  valves;  they  correspond  to  the  grooves  or  de- 
pressions on  the  external  surface.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  arrangement  (tf 
the  cells  and  the  intervening  septa,  we  must  examine  the  large  intestine,  when 
moderately  distended  and  dried.  If  the  muscular  bands  have  been  previously 
divided,  the  cells  and  septa  disappear. 

The  internal  sacculi,  as  well  as  the  external  protuberances,  vary  much  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  colon.  Thus,  there 
are  generally  only  two  rows  in  the  descending  colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
because  there  are  only  two  muscular  bands  in  Uiose  parts.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  are  no  cells  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Lastly,  the  internal  surface  of  the 
large  intestine  presents  some  irregular  folds,  which  are  completely  effaced  by 
distension. 

The  rectum.  The  rectum  (A  t,  fig,  139.),  so  called  from  its  direction,  which 
is  generally  less  flexuous  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  the 
last  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  and  consequently  of  the  digestive  tube.  It 
commences  at  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  terminates  at  the  anus.  It  is  situated 
in  the  true  pelvis  in  front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  (r,fig,  161.;  ot/^fig,  181.). 

We  see  then  that  the  alimentary  canal,  after  having  abandoned  the  vertebral 
column  in  order  to  describe  its  numerous  convolutions,  is  situated  at  its  ter- 
mination in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  that  column,  just  as,  at  its  commencement, 
it  is  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  same.  It  is  firmly  fixed,  especially  beloir, 
where  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  cellular  tissue,  and  is  also  bound  down  by 
the  superior  pelvic  fascia.  This  part  of  it  cannot,  therefore,  suflEer  such  displace- 
ments as  occur  in  hernia ;  but  from  its  functions  as  an  organ  of  expulsion,  the 
whole  effort  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  concentrated  upon  it,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, liable  to  displacements  of  a  different  kind,  viz.  to  invagination  and  eversioo. 

Its  situation,  which  is  in  some  degree  constant,  within  a  bony  cavity,  having 
unyielding  walls,  and  its  relations  with  the  pelvic  fascia,  place  it  in  conditions 
altogether  peculiar  to  itself;  for  while  the  bladder  and  the  uterus,  which  are 
also  contained  in  the  same  cavity,  ascend  into  the  abdomen  when  they  are  dis- 
tended, the  rectum,  in  which  the  faeces  are  accumulated,  dilates  entirely  within 
the  pelvis,  and  undergoes  no  change  of  position. 

From  this  fixed  condition  of  the  rectum  along  the  middle  of  the  pelvic  cavity 
it  also  follows,  that,  in  cases  where  the  gut  is  denuded  by  destruction  of  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  it  remains  separate  from  the  walls  of  the  pelvis : 
such  is  the  nature  of  fistulse ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  rectom.  in 
order  to  bring  it  in  contact  w\t\i  the  walls  of  the  pelvis. 
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Directum.  Particalar  attention  sboold  be  paid  to  the  direction  of  this 
bowel,  as  an  anatomical  feuit  firom  which  practical  inductions  of  the  greatest 
interest  may  be  derived.  It  is  not  straight,  but  is  carved  both  in  the  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  directions. 

In  the  antero-posterior  direction  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  to  which  it  is  closely  applied ;  it  is,  therefore,  concave  in  front  and 
convex  behind  (see  fig.  181.).  Opposite  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  it  bends 
slightly  backwards,  so  as  to  terminate  about  an  inch  in  front  of  that  bone.  By 
this  very  remarkable  inflection,  it  is  separated  from  the  vagina  in  the  female, 
and  from  the  urethra  in  the  male. 

TTie  lateral  inclination.  On  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  op- 
posite the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  the  rectum  passes  downwards,  and  to  the 
right  side,  until  it  reaches  the  median  line  opposite  the  third  piece  of  the 
sacrum.  It  then  passes  forwards,  still  in  the  median  line,  and  forms  a  slight 
ieurve  with  the  preceding  portion.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  does  not  occupy  exactly  the  median  line,  but  deviates  a 
little  to  the  rigbt :  this  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
tacnun,  but  it  always  regains  its  original  position  before  its  terminadon. 

There  are,  however,  some  important  varieties  in  the  curvature  described 
by  the  rectum.  Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  upper  part  of  the  gut 
twisted  like  an  italic  S  before  reaching  the  median  line ;  and  in  this  case  it  is 
^tifficult  to  determine  whether  the  twisted  portion  belongs  to  the  rectum,  or  to 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  In  several  of  the  cases  of  unnatural  position 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  rectum  com- 
menced on  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  passed  downwards, 
and  towards  the  left  side.  In  one  case,  where  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  in  its 
natnral  position,  the  rectam  passed  almost  transversely  to  the  right  side,  as  far 
as  the  Tight  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and  then  proceeded  very  obliquely  to  the 
left  side.  The  situation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectam  on  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  has  been  often  quoted  in  explanation  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
inclinations  of  the  uterus  to  the  right  side,  and  also  of  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  difficulty  in  parturition,  according  as  the  occiput  of  the  foetus  is 
tamed  towards  the  right  or  the  left. 

Form  and  size.  The  rectum  is  cylindrical,  not  sacculated,  and  has  no  bands 
like  those  observed  in  the  other  portions  of  the  large  intestine.  Its  external 
sarfiioe  is  covered  with  a  uniform  layer  of  well-marked,  fiiscicuiated,  longitu- 
dinal fibres,  which  give  it  some  resemblance  to  the  oesophagus.  At  its  com- 
mencement, its  caliber  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
bot  it  gradually  increases  towards  the  lower  end.  Immediately  before  its  ter- 
mination at  the  contracted  orifice,  called  the  anus,  the  rectum  presents  a  con- 
siderable dilatation,  or  ampulla,  capable  of  acquiring  an  enormous  size ;  so  that, 
in  certain  cases  of  retention  of  Uie  fseces,  it  has  been  found  occupying  the 
entire  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

Rdations.  Behind,  the  rectum  corresponds  with  the  left  sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis and  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx ;  it  is  attached  to  the  sacrum 
above  by  means  of  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  meso-rectum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated firom  the  sacrum  and  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  by  the  pyriformis  muscle, 
the  aacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  hypogastric  vessels.  Those  portions  of 
the  rectam  which  project  laterally  beyond  the  coccjrx  are  in  relation  with  the 
levator  ani  muscles,  which  form  a  sort  of  floor  for  it 

In  front,  the  rectum  is  free  in  its  upper  portion,  but  is  adherent  below ;  its 
relations  vary  in  the  two  sexes,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  sur- 
gical point  of  view. 

In  the  male  its  upper  or  free  portion  {o^fijg.  181.)  corresponds  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  bladder  (A),  from  which  it  is  separated,  excepting  in  cases 
of  retention  of  urine,  or  of  considerable  dilatation  of  the  rectam  by  convolu- 
tions of  the  small  intestines.  Its  lower  or  adherent  portion  is  in  immediate 
relation,  in  the  middle  line,  with  the  inferior  fundus  (has-fond)  of  the  bladder^ 
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at  the  triangfular  space  intercepted  between  theyesicnlflB  seminales  (s) ;  on  each 
side,  it  is  separated  fh>m  the  bhidder  hj  these  vesicles.  The  extent  to  which 
it  is  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  bladder  varies  in  different  sabjects,  and 
according  as  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  full  or  empty. 

We  shall  see  in  another  place  that  the  peritoneum  (v  «)  forms  a  cul-de-sac 
of  variable  depth  between  Uiem.  In  some  subjects  the  cul-de-sac  extends  as 
£Eur  as  the  prostate,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  inferior  fimdus  of  the  bladder  is 
covered  by  it 

In  fh>nt  of  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  the  rectum  is  intimately  united 
to  the  prostate,  (t)  In  some  cases  the  prostate  projects  beyond  the  rectum,  on 
one  or  both  sides ;  in  other  cases  the  rectum  projects  beyond  the  prostate,  on 
one  or  other,  or  both  sides,  and  receives  the  gland,  as  it  were,  in  a  groove. 

The  rectum  has  also  relations  with  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethn 
(r),  but  on  account  of  its  inflection  backwards,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  tri- 
angular space,  the  base  of  which  is  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
apex  upwards  and  backwards. 

The  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  relations  are  these, — that 
the  bladder  projects  into  the  rectum  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine ;  diat  the 
bladder  can  be  explored  from  the  rectum,  and  may  be  punctured  and  cut  for 
the  extraction  of  stone ;  that  the  finser  passed  into  the  rectum  can  asast  in 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  and  m  examination  of  the  prostate ;  that  the 
rectum  must  be  emptied  before  performing  the  lateral  operation  for  stone; 
and  lastly,  that  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  may  be  opened  with- 
out injuring  this  bowel. 

In  the  female  the  free  portion  of  the  rectum  corresponds  with  the  broad  li- 
gament, the  left  ovary  and  FaUopian  tube,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina.  The 
peritoneum  forms  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum,  analogous 
to  that  already  described  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and 
subject  to  the  same  varieties.  When  the  uterus  and  the  rectum  are  empty,  a 
certain  number  of  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  are  always  interposed 
between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina ;  and  therefore,  in  lacerations  of  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  vagina,  the  small  intestines  escape  through  the  wound. 

The  uterus  and  vagina  are  not  unfrequently  found  deviating  to  the  left  dde, 
while  the  rectum  deviates  to  the  right,  and  then  the  free  portion  of  the  latter 
corresponds  to  the  right  broad  ligament  and  ovary.  Lastly,  in  retroversion 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  so  common,  the  fundus  of  that  organ  rests  upon  the 
rectum. 

The  inferior  or  adherent  portion  of  the  rectum  is  intimately  united  to  the 
vagina :  hence  vaginal  cancer  frequently  extends  into  the  rectum :  below,  on 
account  of  its  inflection  backwards,  it  is  separated  from  the  vagina  in  the  same 
way  as  from  the  urethra  in  the  male,  by  a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which 
is  directed  downwards,  and  forms  the  perineum  of  the  female. 

On  the  sides  the  free  portion  of  the  rectum  corresponds  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  intestines  ;  the  adherent  portion  is  surrounded  by  adipose  cellular  tissae, 
which  is  nowhere  more  clearly  intended  to  All  up  intermediate  spaces ;  the 
absorption  or  destruction  of  this  tissue  is  an  important  circumstance  in  dis- 
eases of  the  anus. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  rectum  is  remarkable  for  some  longitudinal  folds, 
which  are  obliterated  by  distension,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  longitudinal 
folds  of  the  oesophagus.  These  folds,  which  have  been  inappropriately  termed 
the  cdumncB  of  the  rectum,  are  intersected  by  other  semi-circular  folds,  also 
effaced  by  distension.  This  internal  surfiEUse  presets,  moreover  a  dilatation 
corresponding  to  the  enlargement  seen  from  without,  immediately  above  the 
anus. 

Structure  of  the  large  intestine.  The  same  number  of  coats  exist  in  the  large 
as  in  the  smedl  intestine,  but  they  present  certain  peculiarities  in  arrangement 
of  which  some  are  common  to  the  whole  bowel,  while  others  exist  only  m  par- 
ticular parts. 
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The  peritoneal  coat.  The  peritoneum  does  not,  in  general,  form  so  complete 
a  covering  for  the  large  as  for  the  small  intestine.  Moreover,  it  forms  a  great 
number  of  duplicatures  on  the  surface  of  the  bowel,  which  usually  contain  fat, 
and  are  called  the  fetty  appendices  {appendices  epipUncie),  They  are  not  con- 
stant, either  in  number,  size,  or  length,  but  are  sometimes  arranged  in  regular 
series.  Some  of  them  are  so  long  that  they  may  form  the  contents  of  a 
hernial  sac,  or  may  even  occasion  strangulation,  by  forming  a  ring. around  the 
intestines ;  they  are  seldom  entirely  absent  Tliey  become  lessened  when  the 
gut  is  distended,  and  are  elongated  by  its  contraction.  They  are  sometimes 
loaded  with  an  immense  quantity  of  &t,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  re- 
servoirs. They  are  found  along  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine,  including  the 
free  portion  of  the  rectum. 

The  peritoneum  often  envelopes  the  whole  of  the  csecum ;  at  other  times  it 
does  not  coyer  it  behind.  Most  commonly  it  forms  a  fold,  or  mesentery,  for  the 
vermiform  appendix.  It  only  passes  in  front  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  which  are  always  uncovered  behind.  It  invests  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
yerse  arch,  excepting  a  triangular  space  behind  corresponding  to  the  transverse 
mesocolon,  and  in  another  triangular  space  in  front  corresponding  to  the  great 
omentum.  It  completely  surrounds  the  sigmoid  flexure,  excepting  in  a  small 
space  behind,  corresponding  to  the  iliac  mesocolon.  Lastiy,  at  the  upper  part  of 
^e  rectum,  it  is  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  merely  passes  in  front  of 
that  bowel,  the  lowest  portion  of  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  a  peritoneal  covering, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  quantity  of  adipose  tissue. 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum  upon  the  large  intestine  it  follows, 
that  the  latter  is  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  me  small  intestine  for 
assuming  a  large  size ;  and  also  that  it  may  be  penetrated  in  many  places  without 
injuring  the  peritoneum. 

The  muscwar  coat.  As  in  the  small  intestine,  this  coat  consists  of  a  circular 
and  a  longitudinal  set  of  fibres. 

The  etrcutar  fibres  form  the  deep  layer,  and  are  arranged  as  in  the  small 
intestine ;  the  longitudinal  fibres,  which  constitute  the  superficial  layer,  are  not 
disposed  equally  around  the  bowel,  but  are  collected  into  three  bandis,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  These  bands  have  the  pearly  appearance  of  liga- 
ments when  seen  through  the  peritoneal  covering  * ;  they  are  continuous  with 
the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  appendix  vermSbrmis.  The  anterior  is  the 
largest ;  it  becomes  inferior  along  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  again  anterior 
upon  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure,  spreading  out  upon  the  latter. 
Ctf  the  posterior  bands  which  are  narrower,  one  is  external  and  the  other  in- 
ternal ;  they  become  superior  on  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  again  posterior 
upon  tiie  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure,  upon  the  latter  of  wMch  they 
are  often  blended  into  one.  I  have  already  said  that  these  bands,  being  not 
more  than  one  third,  or  at  most  one  half  the  length  of  the  large  intestine,  occa- 
aon  its  puckering,  and  arrangement  into  sacculi  and  intervening  depressions. 

The  muscular  coat  is  remarkably  modified  in  the  rectum.  In  the  sigmoid 
flexure  the  longitudinal  fibres  become  scattered,  and  at  its  termination  sur- 
round the  whole  intestine ;  but  this  arrangement  exists  more  particularly  in  the 
rectum,  where  they  present  the  appearance  of  thick  fasciculi  forming  an  un- 
interrupted covering  (r,  fig.  161.).  The  deep  or  circular  layer  of  the  rectum, 
is  much  thicker  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  excepting 
the  CBSophagus ;  it  may  be  separated  into  distinct  rings,  the  lowest  of  which  is 
so  distinct  tiiat  it  has  been  described  as  a  particular  muscle,  under  tiie  name  of 
the  sphincter  hUemus.  It  is  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  cor- 
responding coat  of  the  oesophagus,  but  is  not  so  thick :  this  difference  depends 
upon  the  uses  of  the  two  canals,  the  oesophagos  being  intended  to  convey  the 
f<M)d  rapidly  downwards,  while  the  rectum  is  assisted  by  the  abdominal  muscles. 

*  [They  are  involiftitary  muscular  fibres  ;  in  the  lower  p^rt  of  the  rectum  some  transverselv 
striated  fibres  are  found.]  :      ■      *' 
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When  the  rectnm  is  empty  it  coutracts  upon^  itself  like  the  CBSophagns,  and  its 
wails  are  in  contact 

The  ./Serous  coat  of  the  large  intestine  offers  no  pecoliar  characters. 

The  mucouM  coat  of  the  large  intestine  has  no  Talves :  the  semilnnar  crests, 
or  ridges  which  separate  the  cells  of  the  colon,  are  formed  hy  all  the  coats. 
The  irregular  folds  or  wrinkles  observed  on  this  membrane  are  completely 
efibced  by  distension.  The  mucous  membrane  is  not  unfrequently  protruded 
through  the  muscular  fibres,  so  as  to  form  small  sacs  having  narrow  necks,  and 
containing  masses  of  indurated  fieeces.  At  first  sight  such  sacs  resemlde  a  variz. 
They  are  very  common  in  the  aged,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  habitoal 
constipation. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope  and  under  water»  in  the  same  nuumer 
as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  the  inner  surfiu^  of  the  laige 
intestine  is  seen  to  have  no  villi,  but  we  find  exactly  the  same  i^pearance  as  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  viz.  an  alveolar  or  honeycomb  arrange- 
ment.* The  openings  or  pores  of  this  mucous  membrane  are  innumerahle; 
and  supposing  that  they  assist  both  in  exhalation  and  absorption,  it  may  be 
conceived  wiSi  what  rapidity  these  processes  must  be  carried  on  in  the  large 
intestine.  It  is  also  studded  with  a  number  of  follicles  (tanquam  steUee  finni* 
menti,  Peyery,  whidi  are  depressed  and  perforated  in  the  centre  *,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  sulijects,  especially  in  the  old,  have  a  black  colour.  These 
follicles  are  never  collected  into  patches,  as  in  Uie  small  intestine,  but  are  at 
ways  solitary.  They  are  often  inflamed,  though  the  rest  of  the  memlvane 
is  healthy. 

It  is  easy  then  to  cUstingnish  the  large  from  the  small  intestine,  simply  from 
the  characters  of  its  mucous  membrane.  The  limit  between  the  two  is  at  the 
free  margin  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve ;  all  preceding  this  has  the  characters  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  small,  all  that  comes  after,  of  that  of  tiie  large  in- 
testine. 

We  find  dense  patches  of  follicles  in  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  whole  of 
which  is  sometimes  lined  with  them. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  more  loosely  united  to  the  fibrous  coat  in  the 
rectum  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  large  intestine.  This  looseness  is  most 
marked  at  its  lower  part,  and  hence  a  protrusion  of  this  membrane  only  may 
occur,  as  in  the  oesophagus ;  and  this  must  be  carefully  distingoished  fr(Hn 
prolapsus  of  the  entire  rectum.  I  should  also  remark  that  the  capillary  veins 
are  much  developed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and,  when  much  larger 
than  usual,  constitute  what  are  called  hsemorrhoidal  tumours. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  arteries  of  the  csecum,  the  vermiform  appendix,  the 
ascending  colon,  and  the  right  half  of  the  arch,  are  supplied  by  the  superior 
mesenteric ;  the  rest  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum  receive  blood  from  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  The  rectum  also  receives  a  branch  from  the  internal  iliac, 
called  the  middle  hsemorrhoidal,  and  a  branch  from  the  internal  padic,  called 
the  inferior  hcemorrhoidaL  Some  small  ramifications  are  also  fbmished  to 
the  great  intestine  by  the  gastro-epiploic,  splenic,  capsular,  and  speimatie 
arteries.    The  rectum  exce^  all  other  parts  of  tiie  large  intestine  in  the 

Fig.  162.  *  [In  the  stomach  this  character  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  al- 

reolf,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  perpendicular  tuboli  open.  1° 
the  large  intestine,  however,  there  are  no  pits ;  tmt  the  alvedsr 
appearance  is  produced  by  the  openings  of  numerooa  tubes,  aoa- 
logous  in  form  and  direction  to  the  tubmi  of  the  8t(»iach,  and  to  the 
crypts  of  Lic^rkuhn  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  follicles  of  the  large  intestine  diflbr  flrom  the  solitary  glandi 
of  the  j«unum  and  ileum,  in  being  always  qpen.  Each  follkle  i> 
much  dilated  below,  but  has  a  narrow  orifice,  lafig,  162.  the  upper 
drawing  represents  a  rertical  section  of  a  follicle  (magnlfledX  >ur- 
rounded  by  the  perpendicular  tubes ;  the  lower  is  a  magnified  siqwr- 
ficial  view,  showing  the  depression  and  opening  in  the  centre,  and 
the  orifices  of  the  surrounding  tubes. 
The  epithelium  of  this  mucous  membrane  is  cylindrical  or  o 
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namber  and  nze  of  its  arteries,  and  therefore  operations  upon  the  lower  part 
of  that  bowel  are  oft^n  followed  by  serious  haemorrhage. 

The  veinSf  which  bear  the  same  name  and  follow  the  same  course  as  the  ar- 
teries, concur  in  the  formation  of  the  great  and  small  mesenteric  or  mesaraic 
veins,  which  terminate  in  the  vena  portse. 

The  fymphatic  vesaeU  are  yerj  numerous,  and  terminate  in  the  glands 
situated  along  the  attached  border  of  the  intestine ;  the  large  intestine  is  also 
possessed  of  lacteals,  but  they  are  less  evident  than  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  and  form  plexuses  along  the 
arteries ;  they  all  belong  to  the  ganglionic  system.  The  rectum  alone  re- 
ceives additional  nerves  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  viz.  from  the  hypo- 
gastric and  sacral  plexdses.  The  presence  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  has 
reference  to  the  functions  of  the  bowel,  which  are  partly  involuntary,  and 
partly  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  wilL 

Tne  cmu8.  The  word  aniM,  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  signifies  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  alimentary  canail  (the  anai  orifice) ;  it  is  a  narrow  but  dilatable 
opening,  through  which  the  fiaeces  are  expelled. 

It  is  situated  in  the  median  line,  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  point  of  the 
coccyx,  at  the  back  part  of  the  perineimi,  between  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischium,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  between  the  buttocks.  The  skin 
around  the  borders  of  this  orifice,  which  is  constantly  closed,  contains  a  great 
number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  and  is  covered  with  hair  in  the  male ;  it  passes 
deeply  into  the  orifice  to  become  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
presents  a  great  number  of  radiated  folds,  which  are  effaced  during  dilatation. 
The  point  at  which  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  is  de-' 
serving  of  notice  ;  it  is  within  the  rectum,  at  the  distance  of  some  lines  from 
the  anus  properly  so  called,  and  is  marked  by  a  waved  line,  which  forms  a 
series  of  arches  or  festoons  having  their  concavities  directed  upwards.  Some- 
times there  are  small  pouches  in  the  situation  of  these  arches,  opening  up- 
wards. From  the  angles  at  which  the  arches  unite,  some  mucous  folds  pro- 
ceed, and  small  foreign  bodies  detached  from  the  fceces  are  often  retained  in 
the  cols-de-sac,  and  become  the  causes  of  fistulse. 

Structure  of  the  anus.  The  anus,  intended  as  it  is  to  prevent  the  revolting 
inconvenience  of  a  constant  and  involuntary  escape  of  the  faeces,  consists 
essentially  of  a  sphincter  muscle,  which  is  antagonised  not  only  by  the  proper 
dilator,  viz.  the  levator  ani,  with  which  I  connect  the  ischio'coccygeus,  but  also 
by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  absence  of  a  sphincter 
is  the  great  evU  of  every  artificial  anus.  A  fourth  muscle,  the  transversalis 
perinei,  must  also  be  included  among  the  muscles  of  the  anus. 

The  shin  and  the  mucous  membrane  which  cover  these  muscles  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  developement  of  the  erectile  tissue,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  tegumentary  membranes.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  hsemorrhoidal 
arteries  are  extended  upon  this  portion  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
From  this  erectile  and  therefore  vascular  tissue  arise  a  great  number  of 
winding,  twisted,  and  plexiform  veins,  which  form  the  lowest  roots  of  the 
vena  portse.  A  considerable  number  of  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  nerves, 
derived  fixmi  the  sacral  plexus  and  the  hypogastric  nervous  centre,  are  dis- 
tributed aroimd  this  orifice.  Lastly,  there  are  mucous  crypts,  or  rather  glands, 
a  vestige  of  the  highly  developed  glandular  organ  found  in  some  animals. 

Muscles  of  the  anus.  We  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  muscles  of 
the  anus,  which  are  six  in  number,  viz.  two  single  muscles,  the  sphincter  and 
the  transversalis  perinei ;  and  two  pairs,  the  levatores  ani  and  the  ischio-coccygei, 
which  in  &ct  form  but  one  muscle.  The  sphincter  intemus  of  authors  is 
nothing  more  than  the  last  ring  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum. 

llie  Sphincter  Ani. 

Dissection,  Remove  carefully  the  corrugated  skin  which  covers  the  anal 
region ;  prolong  the  dissection  backwards  as  far  as  the  coccyx,  and  forwards 
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to  the  tcTolDin  Id  tbe  male,  aod  the  thItb  in  the  female.  It  ii  not  mfficienl  la 
eipoM  the  lower  ring  of  the  >phinct«T)  the  adipoae  tinue  which loTToaiidi  the 
tower  put  of  the  rectum  should  be  remoied  on  eaeh  tide.  It  it  well  to  itnff 
the  lower  put  of  the  rectmn  prepmtory  to  tbi>  diuectioD,  u  veil  u  tlut  rf 
the  miucle*  of  the  perinenm. 

TbetphuteUranHa,fig.  163.)  it  ui  OTbicnlar  muscle  situated  aroanillhe 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  ll 
IS  not  a  mmple  ring,  but  i 
mnscolar  nine  of  oesrlj  ui 
□ch  in  width.  Its  fbrm  it 
an  eUipse,  much  elongattd 
from  before  backwards,  iml 
terminating  in  s  point  in 
front  and  behind.  The  filra 
which  constitDte  the  lowo^ 
mon  nng  of  the  muscle  ariu 
from  the  snbcntaoeou  eel' 
Inlar  tiBoe  in  front  of  the 

as  other  cnianeons  mucks; 
those  which  form  the  agt" 
rmgs  anse  from  a  vM  U 
Sbrons  tissue  given  off  from  the  po  nt  of  the  coccjx.  From  these  poinU  llu 
fleshy  fibres  proceed  forwards  and  form  a  semi-eUipse  on  each  side,  composed 
of  pu^lel  and  superimposed  muscnlar  nogs,  which  terminate  m  front  m  (be 
anus  ID  the  following  manner, — the  lower  rings  in  the  subcataaeoDi  cellulir 
tissue,  the  upper  rings  in  the  sort  of  fibrous  raphf,  which  gives  orig^  lo  Ibe 
balbo-cavemosas. 

Bdatians.  The  mtanai  surface  of  the  sphincter  embraces  the  lower  pan  of 
the  rectum,  the  lowest  circular  fibres  of  which  are  seen  within  the  sphioelet, 
and  are  dialinguished  from  it  by  their  paleness.  They  coostitate  the  internal 
sphincter.  Its  extemid  aurface  is  in  relation  with  the  adipose  tissue  of  tlie 
pelvis.  Its  upper  border  is  continuous  with  the  antero-posterior  fibres  of  tbe 
levator  ani ;  so  thsl  it  is  Terj  difficult  to  establish  the  limit  between  them. 

Its  inferior  border  projects  a  little  below  the  lowest  annular  fibres  of  tk 
rectum,  and  only  adheres  to  the  skin  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  is  Mft- 
tinuous  with  the  dartos. 

Action.  It  is  a  constrictor  of  the  anus.  The  contraction  of  the  body  of  Ike 
muscle  closes  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  ;  the  constriction  prodoced  by  ite 
inferior  ring  occurs  below  that  bowel. 

The  Transversa  Perina. 

Dimectian.  Remore  with  care  the  subcataneoni  cellular  Ussne  in  Eroat 
and  upon  the  sides  of  the  anus. 

The  traBtBersiu  perinei  (&)  i«  situated  almost  transversely  in  front  of  tbe 
anus.  It  arises  from  the  internal  lip  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  imme- 
diately above  the  lEChio-cavemosus  lereclor  penis'),  by  a  broad  and  thin  tendoii, 
which  is  soon  succeeded  by  fleshy  fibres.  These  pass  inwards  and  a  little 
forwards,  on  lo  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum,  where  they  are  usually  de- 
Scribed  as  becoming  blended  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  fibrous  r^he, 
common  both  to  the  transversi,  the  sphincter,  and  the  bulbo-cavemosi  (iieede- 
ratorea  urirui).  This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  esact  termination.  I 
have  seen  this  muscle  evidently  continnous  with  that  of  the  opposite  ride,  after 
having  traversed  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sphincter.  According  to  this, 
the  two  transversi  would  constitute  a  single  muscle,  forming  a  half  ringy  tbe 
concavity  of  which  being  directed  backwards  would  embrace  the  anterior 
part  of  the  rectum,  an  ariangement  well  calculated  to  assist  in  expnlnon  of 
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RelaHons,  This  muscle  is  placed  at  the  boundary  between  the  anal  and 
perinea]  re^ons.  It  forms  the  posterior  side  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  outer 
side  is  formed  by  the  ischio-cavemosus  (c),  and  the  inner  by  the  bulbo-caver- 
nosus.  (J)  It  is  subcutaneous  excepting  in  the  median  line,  and  is  in  relation 
above  with  the  levator  am. 

Action,  It  tends  to  compress  and  force  the  anterior  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rectum,  which  we  shall  see  is  pushed  forwards  by  the  levator 
ani.     It  therefore  assists  powerfully  in  defsecation. 

The  Ischio-coccygeus  and  Levator  Ani. 

Diisection,  These  muscles  must  be  studied  both  from  the  perineum  and 
from  the  interior  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  perineum  :  remove  the  adipose  tissue, 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  rectum  and  the  obturator  intemus ; 
in  order  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  ischio-coccygeus,  cut  the  lower  edge  of 
the  glutsBUS  maximus,  and  carefully  divide  the  great  and  small  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  In  the  pelvis :  remove  the  peritoneum  lining  the  sides  of  that  ca- 
vity ;  remove  the  superior  pelvic  fascia,  which  covers  these  muscles,  and  trace 
them  very  carefully  backwards  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  the  bladder, 
and  the  prostate  gland. 

The  ischuMioccygeua  and  the  levator  ani  constitute  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 
They  form  an  uninterrupted  muscular  plane,  from  the  lower  border  of  the  py- 
riformis  muscle  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The  ischio-coccygeus  includes  lliat 
portion  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  coccyx,  the  remainder  is  the 
levator  ani. 

The  Ischio^occygeus,  or  Coccygeus, 

This  is  a  flat,  triangular,  or  rather  a  radiated  muscl  (o),  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis,  in  fi*ont  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  It  arises  from  the 
sides  and  summit  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  often  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic 
fascia ;  it  passes  in  a  radiated  manner  to  the  border  of  the  coccyx  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  border  of  the  sacrum.  All  these  attachments  are  effected  by 
aponeurotic  fibres,  to  which  the  fleshy  fibres  succeed.  In  this  respect  its 
structure  has  considerable  analogy  with  that  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  the 
tendinous  portion  exceeding  the  muscular. 

Relations.  Its  upper  surface  (o,fig.  1 1 1.)  is  slightly  concave,  and  corresponds 
to  the  rectum  ;  its  Wer  surface  (^fig.  163.)  is  slightly  convex,  and  is  in  relation 
with  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  gluteeus  maximus ;  its  posterior  margin  is 
applied  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pyriformis  ;  its  anterior  margin  is  continuous, 
without  any  line  of  demarcation,  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  levator  ani 
(n),  from  wbich  muscle  it  can  be  distinguished  merely  by  its  tendinous  struc- 
ture. 

Action.  It  assists  in  forming  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  It  tends  to  draw  the 
coccyx  to  its  own  side :  when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act  together,  the  coccyx 
is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  thrown  backwards.  It  acts,  therefore,  in  defsecation. 
The  name  levator  coccygisy  which  was  given  to  it  by  Morgagni,  is  altogether  in- 
applicable. 

The  Levator  Ani. 

This  muscle  (n),  so  called  from  one  of  its  chief  uses,  is  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  with  its  fellow  forms  a  sort  of  muscular  floor,  which  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  formed  by  the  diaphragm.  It  is  thin,  curved,  and 
quadrilateral,  narrow  in  front  and  broad  behind. 

It  arises,  by  iti  fixed  or  upper  attachments,  in  fronts  from  the  pubis  at  the  side 
of  and  sometimes  even  from  the  symphysis ;  behind,  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  in  the  interval  between  these  extreme  points 
ifirom  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
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Its  moveabU  aUaekmenU  are  to  the  side  of  the  prostate,  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum,  to  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  and  to  the  fibrous  raphe  extending  from 
that  point  to  the  sphincter.  The  fibres  arising  from  the  symphysis  pubis  are 
concealed  by  the  pubio-proctatic  ligament  * :  they  are  few  in  number,  short,  and 
directed  inwards,  backwards,  and  downwards,  to  form  a  bundle  (the prostatk), 
which  was  described  by  Santorini  as  the  levator  proslaUg,  and  by  Winslow  as 
U  prostatique  tuperieur.  The  fibres  arising  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  are 
blended  at  their  origin  with  those  of  the  coccygeus,  and  pass  transversely  in- 
wards to  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  The  origins  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ob- 
turator foramen  and  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  take  place  by  means  of  the 
pelvic  aponeurosis,  which  divides  and  receives  the  muscle  between  its  two 
uyers  (i.  e.  the  superior  pelvic  and  the  obturator  fiiscis).  These  fibres,  the 
hmdermost  of  which  are  the  longest,  all  pass  inwards,  describe  a  cune 
having  its  concavity  directed  upwards,  and  are  divided  into  the  vencaL,  aMiHt 
and  pra-coccygeaL  The  vesical  fibres  pass  upon  the  sides  of  the  inferior  fundus 
(bas-fond)  of  the  bladder.  I  have  never  seen  them  terminate  on  the  Tencnls 
seminales.  The  anal  fibres  having  reached  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  above  the 
sphincter,  pass  backwards,  and  meet  behind  the  boweL  They  constitute  a  half 
nng  on  each  side,  prolonging  the  sphincter  upwards  without  any  distinct  line 
of  demarcation.  The  pra-coccygeal  fibres  are  directed  backwards,  and  form  a 
thick  fleshy  layer,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  coccyx  and  the  sphincter, 
and  completing  the  lower  wall  or  floor  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  female  ihere  are 
also  vagmal  fibres. 

Bekuions,  Its  upper  or  internal  surface  is  covered  by  the  superior  pelvic 
fitfcia,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum  and  the  organs  contained  in 
the  pelvis.  The  obturator  fascia  intervenes  between  its  lower  or  external  snr- 
fsLce  and  the  internal  obturator  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  below  by  a 
large  triangular  space,  narrow  above  and  broad  below,  and  filled  with  adipose 
tissue.    Its  posterior  part  is  in  relation  with  the  glutseus. 

Action.  It  serves  as  a  muscular  floor  for  the  pelvis.  It  raises  the  prostate, 
the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  anus,  and  counteracts  the  effect  oif 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  during  violent  exertions.  It  assists 
powerfully  in  the  expulsion  of  the  urine,  the  seminal  fluid,  and  the  fseces. 

As  the  largest  portion  of  the  muscle  occupies  the  sides  and  the  back  of  the 
rectum,  its  especial  use  is  to  expel  the  contents  of  that  bowel :  this  is  effected 
by  the  prse-coccygeal  fibres  of  both  muscles  elevating  the  rectum,  and  by 
their  anal  fibres  drawing  it  forwards  and  upwards,  and  compressing  it  on  the 
sides. 

Functions  of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  large  intestine,  the  alimentary  Substances 
acquire  the  odour  and  all  the  other  characters  of  the  fseces ;  any  remaining 
nutritious  matter  or  chyle,  which  they  may  contain,  is  absorbed,  and  they  be- 
come  hardened  and  moulded  in  the  cells  of  the  colon.  Absorption  is  suffici- 
ently active  in  the  large  intestine,  to  enable  life  to  be  supported  for  a  consi- 
derable period  by  means  of  nutritive  enemata,  in  persons  who  cannot  receive 
food  into  the  stomach.  The  large  intestine  acts  also  as  a  reservoir ;  its  long 
course,  its  curvatures,  and  its  easily  yielding  character,  enable  it  to  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  matter,  and  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  constant  defascation. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  has  no  use  in  man ;  it  is  merely  the  trace  of  a 
largely  developed  intestine  in  herbivorous  animals. 

The  rectum  is  the  final  reservoir,  and  one  of  the  agents  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  faeces,  the  presence  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  that  informs  us  of 
the  necessity  for  evacuating  them.  The  sphincter,  in  general,  opposes  this 
evacuation,  until  it  is  determined  upon  by  the  wilL  The  expulsion  is  effected  by 
the  action  of  the  rectum,  assisted  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

*  [J.  e.  Iqr  the  anterior  folds  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  from  whidi  the  fibres  in  question  partly 
arise,  and  by  which  they  are  separated  fhim  the  levator  ani :  the  posterior  layer  orthe  triMDgoiu 
ligament  is  in  relation  with  them  in  front.] 
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Developement  of  the  Intestinal  Canal, 

The  developement  of  the  intestmal  canal  offers  two  snhjects  for  considera- 
tion, viz.  the  relations  existing  between  it  and  that  portion  of  the  foetal  mem- 
branes, called  the  vesicula  lanhUicalia ;  and  the  developement  of  the  canal  itself, 
independently  of  that  vesicle. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  anatomy  of  the  human  foetus  is  still  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  authorities  being  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Without  entering  here  into  a  discussion  which  belongs  to  a  higher  department 
of  anatomy,  I  would  observe  that  the  principal  arguments  adduced  by  those 
who  admit  the  communication  between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis,  are  drawn  from  analogy,  and  especially  from  what  occurs  in  ovi- 
parous animals,  whose  vitelline  membrane  is  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  and  in  which  the  most  evident  conmiunication  exists  at  all 
stages  of  foetal  existence. 

I  would  observe,  also,  that  these  same  anatomists  are  not  agreed  respecting 
the  point  at  which  this  communication  occurs.  According  to  Oken,  it  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestine  * :  according  to  Meckel,  it 
is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  diverticula  so  frequently 
observed  in  this  place  are  vestiges  of  the  canal  of  communication.  The  last 
named  anatomist,  after  having  discussed  all  the  arguments  on  either  side  of 
the  question,  concludes  thus  : — '*  I  think,  then,  that  we  must  at  present  admit 
a  continuity  of  substance  between  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  intestinal  canal, 
without  pretending  to  decide  whether  the  cavities  of  these  two  organs  open 
into  each  other."  (Jdanual  (T Anatomies  tom.  iii.  p.  416.  trad,  par  MM.  Jourdan 
et  Breschet.)  But  the  communication  of  the  cavities  is  evidently  the  entire 
question. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  communication  in  the 
human  foetus  and  mammalia  are  founded  upon  direct  observation.  I  must 
say  with  Emmert,  Cuvier,  and  others,  that  I  have  never  detected  this  commu- 
nication ;  and  though  I  am  far  from  denying  it  altogether,  yet  I  consider  that 
facts  are  still  wanting  to  prove  its  existence.f 

The  developement  of  tiiie  intestinal  canal  itself  presents,  besides  some  ques- 
tions yet  undetermined,  certain  positive  facts,  concerning  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  One  of  the  undetermined  questions  relates  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  intestine  is  formed.  Is  the  digestive  tube  originally  an  oblong  vesicle, 
which  becomes  elongated,  at  the  same  time,  at  both  it6  cephalic  and  its  coccy- 
geal extremities,  boti^  being  at  first  imperforate,  but  afterwards  opening  so  as  to 
form  the  mouth  and  anus?  Does  it  at  first  resemble  a  groove  open  in  front, 
as  Wolf  has  shown  to  be  the  case  in  birds ;  or  is  it  developed  from  two  lateral 
halves,  subsequently  united  together  according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Serres  ? 
Is  the  intestinal  canal  formed  from  one,  or  from  several  centres  of  develope- 
ment ?  Is  it  developed  from  several  pieces,  which  afterwards  meet  each  other, 
so  to  speak  ?  and  are  any  grounds  for  this  opinion  afforded  by  the  absence  of 
different  portions  of  the  canal  in  acephalous  monsters,  or  the  occasional  exist- 
ence of  septa  in  different  parts  of  its  extent  ?    I  think  not 

Upon  the  whole,  these  microscopical  investigations  into  the  first  traces  of 
the  developement  of  organs,  are  still  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  and  I  must 
say  that,  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  discern  the  intestinal  canal,  it  has 
]q>peared  to  me  to  form  a  complete  cylinder.^  Another  question,  which  yet 
remains  imdetermined,  relates  to  the  situation  of  the  intestine  in  the  early 
periods  of  intra-uterine  existence.    It  is  at  first  situated,  as  some  authors 

*  The  Termlform  appendix  and  the  cecum  are  the  remains  of  this  communication,  according 
to  Oken. 
t  [The  commimication  has  been  distinctly  seen  and  described  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson.   (Edin. 


Med,  and  Surg  Joum.  cxl.  p.  132.)] 

X  [In  the  ovum.  No.  II.,  de 
has  the  form  of  a  groove.] 


t  [b  the  ovum.  No.  II.,  described  by  Dr.  A.  Thomson  (loe.  cit.),  the  future  alimentary  canal 
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believe,  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column ;  or  rather,  as  others  imag^e,  in  that 
portion  of  the  cord  which  is  next  the  umbilicus. 

Embryologists  agree  in  stating  that,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  its  develope- 
ment,  the  intestinal  canal  is  not  contuned  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  only 
its  two  extremities ;  all  the  intermediate  part,  t.  e.  almost  the  whole  of  the 
canal,  is  situated  within  the  umbilical  cord,  which  at  that  time  is  very  con- 
siderably enlarged.  The  whole  intestinal  canal  is  not  included  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  month. 

This  fact  is  quoted  in  explanation  of  congenital  umbilical  hernia,  which 
would  be  considered  merely  an  arrest  of  deyelopement.  I  must  here  remark, 
that  this  situation  of  the  intestines,  in  a  cavity  formed  within  the  umbilical 
cord,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  clearly  established ;  that  there  aie  a 
great  number  of  cases  where  no  such  arrangement  exists;  that  in  other  cases 
there  is  only  a  loop  of  the  intestine  in  the  substance  of  the  cord ;  and  lastly 
that  the  cases  in  which  such  an  arrangement  has  been  observed,  if  not  ex- 
amples of  actual  disease,  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  instances  in  which  the 
developement  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  had  been  retarded.^ 

Dimensions  of  the  intestinal  ccmai.  The  earlier  the  period  of  developement, 
the  shorter  and  narrower  is  the  intestinal  canal.  Its  length  at  first  appears 
to  correspond  to  that  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  relation  which  is  natural  and 
permanent  in  a  great  number  of  the  lower  animals.  The  canal  soon  becomes 
flexuous,  and  its  windings  become  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  it  increases 
in  length.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth  month,  its  curves  are  analogous  to 
those  which  it  subsequently  describes :  at  the  sixth  month,  the  due  proportion 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  canal  is  established.  At  the  earlier  periods, 
the  small  intestine  has  a  much  greater  caliber  in  proportion  to  the  la^ge  in- 
testine, than  it  afterwards  presents;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  intestine 
is  relatively  longer  than  at  subsequent  periods. 

The  division  into  the  large  and  the  small  intestines  does  not  exist  at  first 
There  is  no  ileo-csecal  valve,  no  csecum,  and  no  appendix  vermiformis;  bat 
these  three  means  of  distinction  appear  simultaneously  from  the  second  tu  the 
third  month.f  The  cscum  and  the  vermiform  appendix  are  not  distinct  firom 
each  other,  but  present  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  funneL  The  appendix, 
though  at  first  small,  is  gradually  developed,  and  becomes  proportionally 
greater  than  it  is  afterwards ;  its  caliber  is  nearly  one  half  that  of  the  smiJl 
intestine.  If  it  be  not  quite  correct  to  say  with  Haller,  that  the  csecum  does 
not  exist  in  the  foetus,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  at  this  period  of  existence, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  expanded  base  of  the  vermiform  appendix ;  and 
the  developement  which  it  acquires  after  birth  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
regarded  as  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  fsecal  matters  in  di- 
lating its  cells.  The  anterior  cells  of  the  csecum,  on  account  of  its  vertical 
position,  undergo  a  relatively  greater  amount  of  dilatation ;  and  from  this  the 
vermiform  appendix,  which  corresponded  at  first  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  csecum,  is  turned  backwards,  inwards,  and  to  the  left  side  towards  the 
ileum.  The  csecum  and  the  appendix  do  not  occupy  the  right  iliac  fossa 
until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  ;  before  that  time  they  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.  For  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  intra* 
uterine  life,  the  large  intestine  is  not  sacculated;  so  that  its  external  surface  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  small  intestine,  the  only  means  of  distinguishing 
one  from  the  other  being  the  situation  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  About  the 
fiith  month,  according  to  Morgagni,  the  three  longitudmal  depressions,  and 
the  transverse  folds  or  depressions  and  intermediate  protuberances,  make  their 

*  [The  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  Intestinal  canal  within  the  umbilical  cord,  at  some  period 
of  developement,  is  constant  not  only  in  man  but  in  several  quadrupeds,  and  cannot  be  merely 
accidental.] 

t  Haller,  who  in  this  and  many  other  passages  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  law  of  unity  of 
organisation,  says,  "Eadem  primordialis  hominis  fere  fabrica  est  que  quadrupediun.**  (Lib.  xxb- 
p.  116.) 
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appearance  simultaneously.    These  characters  are  first  observed  in  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon. 

The  valYolffi  conniventes  of  the  small  intestine  do  not  appear  until  about 
the  seventh  month,  and  they  are  very  slightly  developed  at  birth.  It  is  not 
uilinteresting  to  remark,  that  the  condition  of  the  foetus,  in  this  respect,  re- 
jBembles  that  of  animals,  which  never  have  valvulse  conniventes.  The  villi, 
however,  can  be  observed  as  early  as  the  third  month.  Meckel  considers  that 
they  are  developed  iirom  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  surfsuies  of  which 
become  notched.  At  the  same  period,  according  to  that  author,  villi  are  very 
apparent  in  the  large  intestine ;  but,  after  the  seventh  month,  they  diminish  in 
number  and  size,  while  those  of  the  small  intestine  remain,  even  if  they  do  not 
increase. 

At  first  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  several  coats  of  the  intestine: 
the  serous  and  the  mucous  membrane  can  alone  be  recognised.  The  intestine 
is  perfectly  transparent 

The  great  omentum  first  appears  during  the  third  month,  along  the  convex 
.edge  of  the  stomach,  like  a  small  and  very  thin  border.  Fat  is  never  found 
within  it  helore  birth ;  nor  are  the  appendices  epiploicse  developed  until  after 
that  event 

At  birth,  the  intestinal  canal  presents  the  same  characters  as  it  afterwards 
possesses.  The  small  intestine  is  already  provided  with  rudimentary  valvulse 
conniventes,  with  well  marked  villi,  and  with  very  evident  solitary  and  ag- 
minated  glands.  The  large  intestine,  which  is  much  developed,  is  distended 
with  meconium ;  the  csecum  is  shorter  than  it  afterwards  becomes,  the  vermi- 
form f^pendix  is  larger,  and  the  ileo-c«ecal  valve  has  the  same  appearance  as 
in  the  adult  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  already  cha- 
racterised by  its  solitary  follicles  and  alveolar  appearance. 

In  the  lai^  intestine  of  the  foetus  we  find,  instead  of  fsecal  matter,  a  thick, 
viscid,  inodorous,  and  dark  green  substance,  which  fills  the  bowel  more  or  less 
completely.  This  is  the  meconium,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  /ui^kwv  a 
poppy,  because  it  bears  some  resemblance  in  colour  and  consistence  to  the  juice 
.of  that  plant.  Its  quantity  increases  towards  the  period  of  birth.  The  time  at 
which  it  first  appears  has  not  been  ascertained :  I  have  found  it  in  foetuses  of 
four  or  four  and  a  half  months,  but  then  it  only  occupied  the  rectum.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  ninth  month  it  is  accumulated  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and 
diminishes  in  quantity  towards  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  The  vermiform  ap- 
pendix is  not  unfrequently  found  distended  with  this  matter.  The  small  m- 
testine  also  contains  a  mucous  substance;  but  it  is  less  abundant  and  less  viscid, 
.sometimes  colourless,  and  sometimes  yellowish  or  greenish. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  intestinsd  canal  after  birth,  affecting 
its  caliber,  its  situation,  and  its  length,  appear  to  me  to  depend  upon  its  be. n^ 
more  or  less  distended  with  gas  and  fsecal  matters,  and  on  its  being  displaced 
in  consequence  of  adhesions,  increase  of  size,  or  displacement  of  other  organs 
I  have  proved  that  in  females  who  have  had  children,  the  intestines  present 
more  varieties  in  situation  than  in  males.  We  may  add,  that  these  differences 
in  position  are  much  more  frequently  observed  in  the  large  than  in  the  small 
intestine. 


APPENDAGES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 
The  liver  and  its  excretory  apparatus.  —  The  Pancreas.  —  The  Spleen. 

The  appendages  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
the  liver  said  pancreas,  two  glandular  organs  which  pour  their  secretions  into  the 
duodenum,  and  the  spleen,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  the  liver. 
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The  Liyeb. 


The  liver  (IV  figs.  155.  161.)  is  a  glandular  organ  intended  fcvthe  secretion 
of  bile.  MoreoTer,  it  is  to  this  organ  that  the  blood  of  the  abdominal  Tenons 
system  is  carried  in  the  adult,  and  that  of  two  systems  of  yeins  in  the  fotiu. 

It  is  gitucUed  near  the  duodenum,  t.  e.  the  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  into 
which  the  bile  is  poured ;  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  right  hjpochondrinm, 
advances  into  the  epigastrium,  and  even  slightly  into  the  left  hypochondrinm. 
It  is  protected  by  the  seven  or  eight  lower  ribs  on  the  right  side,  which  defend 
it  from  external  violence ;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  thoracic  organs  by  tlie 
diaphragm.  It  is  supported  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum  connecting  it  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  regarded  as  suspensory  ligaments ;  by  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, which  form  a  sort  of  elastic  cushion  for  it ;  and  by  the  vena  cava,  which 
is  intimately  adherent  to  it  These  means  of  support  and  attachment  allow  of 
slight  movements  to  and  fro,  and  even  of  certain  changes  of  position,  not 
amounting  to  displacement  Thus  it  is  depressed  during  inspiration,  and  pro- 
jects a  little  below  the  edges  of  the  costal  cartilages ;  it  is  raised  during  ex- 
piration ;  it  sinks  slightly  downwards  during  the  erect  posture,  and  backwardi, 
or  in  the  direction  in  which  its  own  weight  would  drag  it,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  body  lies  during  the  horizontal  position ;  it  is  poshed  up- 
wards by  tumours  in  the  abdomen,  and  downwards  by  effhsions  in  the  chek 
The  disturbed  sleep  to  which  many  individuals  are  subject  when  lying  upon 
the  left  side,  is  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  liver  upon  the  stomach ;  and 
to  the  dragging  of  the  liver  upon  the  diaphragm  has  been  ascribed  the 
sensation  of  hunger,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  that  feeling  prodnced  by  tying 
something  tight  around  the  abdomen.  These  notions  are,  however,  purely 
hypothetical ;  and  generally,  in  solving  such  questions,  the  exact  state  of  ful- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  and  viscera,  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  True  dis- 
placements of  the  liver  are  very  rare,  and  hepcUocele  (hernia  of  the  liver)  is 
the  result  of  an  imperfect  developement  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Size.  The  liver  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  human  subject,  it  exceeds  in  weight  and  in  size  all  the  other 
glands  together.  It  is  not  true,  as  the  ancients  declared,  that  the  liver  is  hurger 
m  man  than  in  any  other  animaL  But  the  opinion  maintained  by  many  natu- 
ralists, that  there  is,  in  the  animal  series,  an  inverse  ratio  between  the  sixe  of 
the  liver  and  the  developement  of  the  respiratory  organs,  so  that  this  organ  is 
much  larger  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  whose  respiration  is  slight,  than  in  birds 
and  mammalia,  which  respire  vigorously,  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  foundation. 

The  liver  weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds,  thus  forming  one  thirty-sixth  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  according  to  Bartholin,  and  one  twenty- fifth  ac- 
cording to  others.  Its  longest  diameter,  the  transverse,  is  fh>m  ten  to  twelve 
inches ;  its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  fh>m  six  to  seven  inches ;  and  its 
vertical  diameter  in  the  thickest  part  from  four  to  five.  These  dimensions  are 
extremely  variable,  but  are  always  inversely  proportional  to  each  other.  In  a 
great  many  livers  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  shorter,  and  the  vertical  the 
longer. 

Few  organs  present  a  greater  variation  in  size  and  form  in  different  in- 
dividuals than  the  liver.  I  am  certain  that  the  relative  proportion  between 
different  livers  may  be  as  much  as  one  to  three,  in  the  absence  of  all  disease. 
It  is  pretty  generally  believed,  that  a  large  liver  occasions  such  modifications 
in  the  whole  system,  as  will  pve  rise  to  a  particular  temperament  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  proof,  that  the  bilious  and  melancholic  tem- 
peraments, are  specially  accompanied  by  a  large  liver,  or  that  hypochondriasiB 
in  particular  is  the  result  of  a  predominance  of  that  organ.*     Anatomical  evi- 

*  Hippocrates  Rometimes  gave  the  name  of  kjfpochondtia  to  the  lirer,  and  hence  no  doubt  tiie 
term  hypochondritu:. 
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dence  affords  but  little  support  to  such  ideas,  which  are  rather  the  result  of 
preconceived  notions  respecting  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  the  influence  of 
the  bile*  than  the  fruit  of  positive  observations. 

It  varies  much  in  size  according  to  the  state  of  its  circulation ;  when  its 
vessels,  and  especially  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  ports  are  empty,  the  tis- 
sue of  the  liver  shrinks,  and  its  surface  becomes,  as  it  were,  wrinkled.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hepatic  vessels  are  injected,  the  organ  is  in  a  state  of 
torgescence.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
liver,  produced  by  an  injection  pushed  forcibly  and  continuously  into  the  vena 
portse. 

The  size  of  the  liver,  as  influenced  by  age  and  disease,  deserves  particular 
attention.  I  shall  point  out  the  influence  of  age  under  the  head  of  develope- 
ment.  We  shall  then  see  that  the  liver  is  largest  during  intra-uterine  life ; 
and  that  it  is  proportionally  larger  at  periods  nearer  to  that  of  conception : 
hence  it  arises  that  the  greatest  relative  size  of  the  liver  is  coincident  with  the 
least  amount  of  biliary  secretion ;  and  we  may  therefore  'conclude,  that  this 
organ  has  some  other  use  besides  that  of  secreting  bile. 

When  diseased,  the  liver  has  been  found  to  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds,  but  the  enormous  size  in  these  cases  is  almost  invariably  owing  to  the 
developement  of  accidental  tissues.  Some  cases,  however,  have  been  recorded, 
of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  without  any  organic  disease,  in  which  the 
size  acquired  was  prodigious.  In  opposition  to  this  we  must  notice  the  state 
of  atrophy  *  in  which  the  liver  is  shrivelled,  and  not  more  than  a  third,  fourth, 
or  even  a  sixth  of  the  natural  size.  In  one  subject  in  which  the  umbilical 
vein  remained  pervious,  and  the  subcutaneous  abdominal  veins  were  dilated 
and  varicose,  the  liver  weighed  only  about  half  a  pound. 

The  specific  gravitv  of  the  liver  is,  to  that  of  water,  as  fifteen  to  ten. 

Figure,  The  liver  is  a  single  and  asynmietrical  organ,  of  such  an  irregular 
fbrm  as  to  defy  description.  We  shall  compare  it,  with  Glisson,  to  a  segment 
of  an  ovoid,  cut  obliquely  lengthwise,  thick  at  its  right  extremity,  and  pro- 
gressively diminishing  towards  the  left,  which  terminates  in  a  tongue.  Its 
shape  is  represented  by  the  sort  of  mould  formed  by  the  right  haJf  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  bounded  below  by  an  oblique  plane  directed  upwards,  and  to 
the  left  side  {fig,  161.). 

No  organ  is  more  exactly  moulded  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  nor  imder- 
goes  changes  in  form  with  greater  impunity,  either  from  external  pressure,  or 
Irom  that  exercised  upon  it  by  other  viscera :  it  may  even  be  said  to  be,  as 
it  were,  ductile  or  malleable  under  the  influence  of  a  slowly-exerted  pressure. 
The  injurious  effects  of  very  tight  lacing  are  chiefly  experienced  by  the  liver. 
A  circular  constriction  and  a  fibrous  thickening  of  this  organ  opposite  the  base 
of  the  thorax,  sometimes  afford  evidence  of  this  compression ;  its  transverse 
and  antero-posterior  diameters  become  diminished,  and  its  vertical  diameter  is 
increased ;  it  projects  more  or  less  below  the  base  of  the  thorax,  descends  as 
low  down  as  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  may  even  touch  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
without  any  structural  lesion.  In  these  cases  its  upper  surface  becomes  ante- 
rior, and  its  lower  surface  posterior. 

There  are  but  few  female  subjects  without  some  deformity  of  the  liver ; 
and  therefore  the  type  of  the  organ  must  be  sought  for  in  the  male,  f  No 
practical  conclusions  then  can  be  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  liver ;  and  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  Vesalius  in  saying,  that  it  has  no  determinate 
form,  but  accommodates  itself  to  the  surrounding  parts.  In  a  few  rare  ex- 
ceptions we  find  the  human  liver  <Uvided  into  lobules  by  deep  fissures,  as  it  is 
in  a  great  number  of  animals.  The  errors  which  have  for  a  long  time  ex- 
isted upon  this  subject,  even  since  the  time  of  Vesalius,  arise  from  a  blind  re- 

*  We  cannot  admit  the  proposition  of  Soemmering,—"  Quo  sanior  homo,  eo  minus  ejus  hepav 
est." 

t  Soemmering,  without  giving  any  reason,  says,  "  In  sexu  masculo  tnagitt  minus  infemineo 
eostii  tMti*  tectum  latet."    iCorpor,  Hum.  Fabric,  t.  vi.  p.  163.) 
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spcct  for  the  assertions  of  older  anatomists,  who,  haying  dissected  few  homan 
subjects,  were  accustomed  to  confound  in  their  descriptions  the  structure  found 
in  animals  with  that  observed  in  man. 

The  liver  presents  for  consideration  a  superior  or  convex  snrfiice,  an  infe- 
rior or  plane  surface,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  border,  a  base,  and  a  sum- 
mit. 

The  superior  surface  {pars  gibbd)  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  in  contact 
with  the  diaphragm,  which  is  moulded  exactly  upon  it :  this  convexity  is  not 
regular,  but  much  greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  where  the  sqT' 
face  is  almost  flat  (fig.  161.)-  This  surface  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
(/  ^  by  a  falciform  fold  of  peritoneum  (1  to  2),  called  the  falciform  or  m- 
pensory  ligament  of  the  liuer,  which  seems  to  be  principally  intended  to  protect 
the  umbilical  vein,  and  which  is  never  put  upon  the  stretch  daring  the  natural 
state  of  fulness  of  the  abdomen.  One  or  more  fissures  are  not  onfi^qnently 
found  running  from  before  backwards  upon  the  upper  surfiuse  of  the  liver ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  these  fissures,  in  explanation  of  which  Glisson  and  Femel 
have  advanced  some  very  singular  opinions,  are  due,  at  least  in  some  cases,  to 
the  pressure  of  projecting  folds  of  the  diaphragnL  The  falcif^mn  ligament 
forms  the  line  of  separation  between  the  right  (jT)  and  the  left  (0  ioftes,  apnrely 
nominal  distinction,  which  results  f^om  the  old  habit  of  admitting  several  lob^ 
in  the  liver,  and  is  retained  here  only  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  custom. 
The  portion  of  the  liver  situated  to  the  left  of  the  suspensoiy  ligament  is 
always  smaller  than  that  upon  the  right. 

The  convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  bounded  behind  by  the  reflection  ci  the 
peritoneum  upon  it  from  the  diaphragm.  It  is  separated  by  the  diaphragm 
fh)m  the  heart,  the  ribs,  and  the  base  of  the  right  lung.  Its  relations  with  the 
base  of  the  right  lung  are  very  extensive ;  the  base  of  the  long  and  ibe  cod* 
vexity  of  the  liver  are  exactly  fitted  to  each  other :  this  may  be  shown  by 
making  a  vertical  section  from  before  backwards,  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
trunk,  when  the  liver  will  be  seen  to  be  received,  as  it  were,  into  a  deep  exca- 
vation in  the  base  of  the  lung.  This  relation  expluns  why  abscesses  and 
cysts  of  the  liver  may  burst  into  the  lung,  and  why  abscesses  of  the  long 
point  towards  the  liver ;  why  the  liver  may  increase  in  size  in  the  direction  of 
the  thorax,  and  push  up  the  lung  as  far  as  the  third  or  even  the  second  rib; 
and  why  effusions  into  the  pleura  may  force  the  liver  downwards  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  also  why  peritonitis,  confined  to  the  re^on  of  the  liver,  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  pleurisy  at  the  base  of  the  thorax.  The  relations  of  the  liver 
with  the  seven  or  eight  inferior  ribs,  account  for  the  impressions  which  are 
often  seen  upon  its  surface ;  and  also  expl^n  the  facts,  that  violent  blows  upon 
the  ribs  may  bruise  this  viscus ;  that  pointed  instruments  thrust  into  the  inter- 
costal spaces  on  the  right  side  may  wound  it ;  and  that  abscesses  of  the  liver 
point  and  open  between  the  ribs. 

The  relations  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  with  the  abdominal  parietes, 
which  are  so  extensive  in  the  new-bom  infant,  and  still  more  so  in  the  fcetos, 
are  generally  confined  in  the  adult  to  a  variable  extent  of  the  epigastrium, 
and  to  a  small  space  below  the  edges  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  (fig.  155.). 
In  certain  conformations  of  the  liver  (almost  always  acquired),  and  in  such 
diseases  as  are  attended  with  an  increased  size  of  the  organ,  these  relations 
become  much  more  extended ;  and  even  in  the  absence  of  any  disease,  the 
liver  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  extend  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  um- 
bilicus, or  even  into  the  right  iliac  region.  In  the  erect  posture  the  liver  has 
a  tendency  to  project  below  the  ribs ;  and  therefore  the  sitting  posture,  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  inclining  forwards,  and  resting  upon  some  object, 

is  the  most  favourable  one  for  exploring  this  organ.*     It  is  by  no  means  rare 

« 
*  In  an  old  woman,  whose  liver  was  deformed  but  healthy,  and  projected  below  the  ribs,  I 
was  able  to  diagnosticate,  bjr  mediate  percussion,  the  existence  of  a  knuckle  of  intestine  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Very  lately  I  found  a  large  loop  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon  between  the  right  lobe  and  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  a  loop  of 
the  small  intestine  between  the  left  lobe  and  those  parietes. 
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to  meet  vith  accidental  adhedoiu  between  tbe  liver  and  the  di^hragm,  coq- 
n«ting  either  of  ceUalar  filamenu  in  the  form  of  bands,  or  of  eellular  tiwue 
of  a  greater  or  less  denaity, 

Tbeiti/inoroTpianetiirfaee(parsiama,Il,Jig.  154,  andj%.  164.).  This  is 
mach  more  complicated  than  the  upper  sur&ce,  and  upon  it  the  hepatic  Tcasela 
enter  aJid  make  their  «xitti^in  the  liver.  Certun  emineDCCB  and  depresflions, 
or  fiuure*  of  variable  depth,  are  met  vilh  here,  irhich  have  led  to  the  diiision 
(tf  the  liver  ioto  several  lobeu ;  but  that  kind  of  divigiim,  whith  !□  animals 
qipears  to  enable  the  organ  to  adupt  itself  to  the  form  of  the  viscera  of  the 
^id(»nen,  and  has  probably  some  relation  with  the  conformatiun  of  the  heart. 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  man.  *  This  lower  surface  is  direct4>d  downwards 
and  haokwards,  and  sometimes  directlj  backwards  it  presents  for  our  consi- 
deration, in  the  first  place,  an  antero-poatenor  fittwe.  or  JUsure  of  the  um/nlioai 
Mis,  called  also  the  lokgiludaial  or  konumtal  6aan  {ah.  Jig.  1S4.),  which  extends 
from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  border 
of  the  hver,  and  is 
divided  by  the  trans- 


1  the 
fffituB  t.  or  the  fibrous 
cord  (u),  to  which  it 
IS  reduced  in  the  adnlt : 
the  posterior  half 
lodges  the  ductus  ve- 
the  fetus,  or 
the  fibrous bBJid(B),  by 
which  it  is  replaced  after  birth.  The  anterior  half  of  the  longitudinal  fissure 
ii  ranch  deeper  than  the  posterior,  and  is  often  converted  into  a  complete 
canal  by  a  sort  of  bridge  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  snbslance  of  the 
liver:  when  incomplete,  this  bridge  is  always  situated  near  the  transverse 
lissnre :  it  oilen  consists  of  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue      Even  when  quite  com- 

C'  !,  it  invariably  preBcnts  a  notch  near  tbe  anterior  border  of  the  liver.} 
posterior  half  of  the  longitndinBl  fissure  inclmes  more  or  less  obliquely  to 
the  left  of  the  lobulos  Spigelii  (3),  gives  attachment  like  tbe  transverse  Gssnre 
to  the  gastro'bepatlc  omentum,  and  communicates  with  the  fissure  for  the  vena 
cava  superior  (c),  behind  tbe  lobolns  Spigelii 

The  existence  of  this  fissure  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  division  of  the 
Hver  into  the  right  or  great  lobe  (1),  and  the  left  lobe  (2).  also  termed  tbe 
middle-tutd  lobe  by  those  analomistswhoadmitasathird  lobe  the  smaJJ  bie,  the 
lobide,  or  the  iiAidta  Spigelii  (3).  This  division  of  the  liver  into  two  lobes  is 
alto  marked  on  the  upper  surfuce,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  bos- 
fnaorj  UgamenL  Of  these  lobes  the  tight  is  much  larger  than  the  left ;  the 
former  occupies  the  right  hypochondrium  i  the  latter  the  epigastrium  and  left 
hypochoikdrinm  (Jig,  161.).  The  proportion  between  the  right  and  the  left 
Ubt  eanoot  be  precisely  determined.  The  left  lobe  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
X  ttuD  tODgnc,  while  at  other  times  it  is  ahnost  half  the  size  of  the  right  lobe. 

t  [TtM  t«m  nmblUaJ  Biiun  i>  ofien  lutricled  Id  Ihla  pirt  at  the  longltiidiaBl  iunn ;  tli« 
posterior  half  li  thsn  called  the  fosia  or  Uie  duclut  venoiui  J 
t  [Tbli  brklE«  WM  puTpoKtr  dl'tdHl  tn  the  liver  traa,  whlchj^.  164.  wu  drawn.] 
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Oenerally,  the  relative  proportion  between  them  is  as  six  to  one.  This, 
however,  is  but  of  little  consequence ;  for  as  the  distinction  between  the  two 
lobes  is  quite  imaginary,  the  substance  of  the  left  may  without  any  incon- 
Tenience  be  included  in  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  The  transverse  fissure  or 
fissure  of  the  vena  porta  (d  p)  is  the  true  hilus  of  the  liver,  for  through  it 
the  hepatic  vessels  enter  and  pass  out  It  is  a  very  broad  transverse  fissure, 
Arom  fbfleen  to  eighteen  lines  in  length,  occupying  almost  the  middle  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  liver,  a  little  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  anterior 
border,  and  to  the  left  than  to  the  ri^ht  extremity.  It  is  bounded  on  the  left 
by  the  longitudinal  fissure,  with  which  it  communicates ;  to  the  right  of  the 
gpidl  bladder  (g),  it  is  prolonged  obliquely  forwards  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
cleft  In  the  transyerse  fissure  we  find  the  vena  portse,  or  the  sinus  (p)  of 
the  vena  porte,  the  hepatic  artery  (a),  the  roots  of  the  hepatic  duct  (if),  a 
great  number  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cellular  tissue.  The  gastro-hepatic  omentum  is  given  off  from  this  fissure. 
The  transverse  fissure  is  situated  between  two  eminences,  called  by  the  an- 
cients the  pillars  of  the  gate  {portal  eminences).  All  the  peculiarities  of  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  liver  may  be  referred  to  these  two  fissures. 

Thus,  to  the  left  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  we  observe  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  left  lobe,  slightly  concave  behind,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  lobulus 
Spigelii,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum ;  concave 
in  front,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  stomach,  upon  which  it 
is  prolonged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  relation  of  the  liver  with  the 
stomach  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Thus,  when  the  stomach  is  distended, 
it  pushes  the  liver  upwards  and  backwards  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  lower 
surface  is  directed  somewhat  forwards.  In  cases  of  chronic  ulceration  of  the 
stomach,  the  tissue  of  the  liver  is  not  unArequently  found  supplying  the  place 
of  the  destroyed  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  tlus  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  left  lobe  is  often  in  relation  with  the  spleen,  which  it  oc- 
casionally covers  like  a  helmet. 

To  the  right  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  in  front  of  the  traiisverse  fissure, 
we  find,  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  the  fossa  for  the  gcUl  bladder, 
which  is  more  or  less  deep,  oblong,  and  directed  from  before  backwards,  up- 
wards, and  to  the  left  side,  like  the  gall  bladder  (^)  itself,  for  the  reception  of 
which  it  is  intended.  This  fossa  is  not  always  prolonged  as  far  as  the  anterior 
border  of  the  liver.  Between  the  fossa  of  the  gall  bladder  and  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  is  a  square  surface,  the  lobulus  quadratus,  anterior  portal 
eminence  or  anterior  M>ule  (4).  This  surface  sometimes  terminates  be- 
hind in  a  distinct  rounded  prominence,  which  justifies  the  name  of  eminence 
applied  to  it ;  at  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  this  portion  of  the  liver  is  flat- 
tened. 

Behind  the  transverse  fissure  we  find  the  posterior  portal  eminencBj  or  smaU 
lehe  (posterior  lobule  or  lobule),  also  called  the  loibtdus  Spigelii  (3),  from  the 
name  of  the  anatomist  to  whom  its  discovery  has  been  attributed,  although  it 
was  described,  and  even  figured  before  his  time  by  Vesalius,  Sylvius,  and 
Eustachius.  It  varies  much,  both  in  size  and  shape,  and  is  situated  between 
the  transverse  fissure  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  between  the 
fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus  (v)  on  the  left,  and  the  fissure  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior  (c)  on  the  right.  It  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  cesophageal  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  opposite  its  lesser  curvature,  by  which  it  is  embraced; 
its  form  is  that  of  a  flattened  semilunar  tongue,  convex  upon  its  lower  and 
free  surface,  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  has  a 
projection  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  an  arterial  circle,  formed  by  the 
coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  with  the  splenic  and  hepatic  arteries.  This 
projection  (above  3),  is  called  by  Haller,  major  coUiculus  in  magna  papilla 
similitudinem ;  and  by  Winslow,  V eminence  triangulaire.  From  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity a  prolongation  is  given  off  opposite  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver, 
which  converts  tibe  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  inferior  into  a  canal  that  is  some- 
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times  complete.  *  A  prolongation,  or  ridge  (5)  {the  right  prolongation  of  the 
lobule)^  passes  from  its  anterior  extremity  to  the  right  of  the  transverse  fissure, 
and  proceeding  obliquely  forwards,  separates  the  renal  (r)  fh>m  the  colic  (o) 
depression.  This  prolongation  was  minutely  described  by  the  older  anatomists, 
and  has  been  termed  by  Haller  the  coUiculus  caudatus.  f  At  its  junction  with 
the  lobule,  this  prolongation  is  marked  in  front  by  a  groove  (the  groove  of  the 
vena  portae),  sufficienUy  deep  to  lodge  the  vena  ports  (p)  and  the  hepatic 
artery  (a)  ;  and  it  is  still  more  deeply  excavated  behind  for  the  vena  cava  infe- 
rior (c)  (the  groove  of  the  vena  cava  inferior).  Sometimes  the  right  margin  of 
the  first  mentioned  groove  has  a  papilla,  sinular  to  that  of  the  lobolus  Spigelii ; 
and  in  this  case  it  might  be  said,  that  there  are  two  lobes  of  Spigelius ;  opposite 
this  groove,  the  vena  porta  is  separated  from  the  vena  cava  only  by  a  very 
thin  lamina. 

The  lobulus  Spigelii  presents  much  variety  in  its  size ;  but  not  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  unless  the  enlargement  is 
the  consequence  of  disease.  Physicians  who  pretend  to  recognise  by  the  touch' 
obstruction,  or  adhesion  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii :(,  are  certainly  not  anatomists. 

To  the  right  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  lower  surf)Eu;e  of  the  liver  pre- 
sents, behind,  an  excavation  of  variable  depth  and  extent  in  different  subjects ; 
this  is  the  renal  impression  (r) :  it  corresponds  to  the  kidney,  upon  which  it  is 
exactly  moulded,  and  with  which  it  is  loosely  united,  and  also,  though  more 
loosely,  with  the  suprarenal  capsule.  Sometmies  the  impression  for  the  cap- 
sule is  distinct  from  that  for  the  kidnev.  It  may  be  conceived  that  this  im- 
pression must  vary  according  as  the  hver  corresponds  to  the  upper  third,  to 
the  upper  half^  or  to  the  whole  of  the  right  kidney.  This  impression  is  always 
directed  backwards. 

Idi  front  of  the  renal  impression  is  a  slight  one,  termed  the  colic  depression 
(o),  which  corresponds  with  the  angle  formed  by  the  ascending  and  transverse 
colon  with  part  of  the  transverse  colon  itself,  and  sometimes  also  with  the  first 
portion  of  Uie  duodenum. 

Behind  is  the  groove  for  the  vena  cava  inferior  (c),  which  advances  slightly 
npon  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver,  on  the  mner  side  of  the  renal  and  capsular 
impression. 

The  accidental  fissures  sometimes  observed  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the. 
liver,  are  traces  of  the  divisions  which  exist  in  a  great  number  of  mammalia. 

To  recapitulate  the  numerous  objects  seen  upon  the  lower  siirfieu^  of  the 
liver,  we  find  as  follows :  —  the  antero-posterior  or  longitudinal  fissure  inter- 
sected at  right  angles  by  the  transverse  fissure ;  on  the  left  of  the  antero-pos- 
terior fissure  is  the  lower  surface  of  the  left  lobe,  presenting  the  depression  for 
the  lobulus  Spigelii,  the  gastric  impression,  and  sometimes  the  splenic ;  on  the 
right  and  in  front  o£  the  transverse  fissure,  are  the  fossa  of  the  gall  bladder, 
and  the  anterior  portal  eminence,  or  lobulus  quadratus ;  behind  the  transverse 
fissure  is  the  posterior  portal  eminence  or  lobulus  Spigelii,  with  its  right  pro- 
longation or  lobulqs  caudatus,  and  the  groove  for  the  vena  porta ;  and  still 
more  to  the  right  are  the  renal  and  colic  impressions,  and  the  groove  for  the 
inferior  vena  caya. 

7^  circumference  of  the  liver.  The  anterior  border  of  the  liver  presents  a 
very  thin,  and,  as  it  were,  sharp  edge,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  to  the  left  side,  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  thorax  on  the  right 
ude,  and  projecting  below  it  opposite  the  substernal  notch  {fig.  155.).  Upon 
this  edge  there  is  invariably  found  a  deep  notch  (below  2,  fig,  161.)  for  the 
umbilical  vein ;  and  more  to  the  right  another  notch,  which  is  often  larger 

*  TTbis  prolongation  did  not  exist  in  the  liver  represented  in^^.  164.] 

t  [Now  termed  the  lobulus  caudatus.] 

t  If  eckel  and  others  consider  that  there  is  a  right  antero-posterior,  or  longitudinal  fissure 
formed  by  the  fossa  for  the  gall  bladder  and  the  groove  of  the  vena  cava  inferior ;  the  latter 
groove  bang  partly  hoUowedfout  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  and  partly  out  of  the  contiguous  por- 
tkm  of  the  ngnt  lobe,  and  then  prolonged  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver. 
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thmn  the  preceding,  and  corresponds  to  the  hase  (^)  6f  the  gall  bladder.  Some- 
times  there  is  merely  a  trace  of  this  notch,  and  sometimes  it  is  altogether 
wanting.  In  some  subjects  there  is  only  one  great  noteh  common  to  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  umbilical  vein,  and  the  borders  of  it  are  sinuous,  or  cat  into 
small  notches.  It  is  almost  always  possible,  when  the  parietes  of  Uie  abdomen 
are  relaxed,  to  insinuate  the  fingers  between  the  ribs  and  the  liver. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  liver  is  very  thick  in  all  that  part  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  right  side,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  left 
extremity.  This  border,  which  is  short,  rounded,  and  curved,  so  as  to  fit  the 
convexity  of  the  vertebral  column,  adheres  intimately  to  the  diaphragm  by 
rather  dense  cellular  tissue.  The  peritoneum  is  reflected,  both  above  and 
below  this  border,  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  liver,  to  form  what  is  called  the 
coronary  ligament.  The  cellular  interval  between  these  two  layers  of  perito- 
neum is  of  irregular  form,  and  varies  in  size.  This  border  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  deep  notch,  which  forms  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  a  canal 
for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  (c,  fig.  164.).  This  notch  is  con- 
verted into  a  complete  canal,  sometimes  by  a  sort  of  fibrous  bridge,  and  some- 
times by  a  prolongation  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lobulus  SpigeE 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  arrangement  of  the  liver  oppc^site  this  notch  for 
the  vena  cava,  that  vein  should  be  slit  open,  and  we  then  see  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  notch  a  large  cavity,  into  which  all  the  hepatic  veins  (h  A)  opoL 
We  observe,  also,  that  the  antero-posterior  fissure  is  continuous  with  the  fissure 
of  the  vena  cava,  behind  the  lobulus  SpigeliL  This  lobule,  viewed  from  behind, 
appears  like  a  tongue  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  liver,  by  circumscribing 
fissures  and  grooves. 

On  the  right  side  the  liver  terminates  in  a  thick  smooth  extremity,  forming 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  to  which  this  organ  has  been  compared.  A  triaognlar 
fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  right  triangular  ligament  (l),  is  stretched  fr(Hn  the 
middle  of  this  thick  extremity  to  the  diaphragm. 

On  Hie  left  side  the  liver  terminates  in  an  angular  or  obtuse  tongue,  more  (NT 
less  elongated,  and  sometimes  reaching  as  far  as  the  spleen,  to  which  I  have 
seen  it  adherent.  This  prolongation,  which  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  a 
triangular  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  left  triangular  ligament  (3,  fig.  161. ;  4 
fig.  164.)  is  slightly  notched  behind  for  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophajgus,  which 
is  bordered  by  it  upon  the  left  side.  In  one  subject  I  saw  this  tongue  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  rest  of  the  liver,  with  the  exception  of  a  vascular 
pedicle  about  four  lines  in  length.  This  peculiarity  was  probably  owing  to 
traction  exercised  by  the  spleen,  to  which  the  prolongation  «lh>m  the  liver  was 
intimately  adherent. 

Colour,  The  liver  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  the  depth  of  which  varies  in 
different  individuals.  Its  surface,  and  also  sections  of  it,  resemble  in  appear- 
ance a  granite  composed  of  two  kinds  of  grains,  the  one  deep  brown,  the  other 
yellowish  ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  distinction  between  the  two  substances  of 
the  liver.  In  no  tissue  in  the  body  is  there  greater  variety  in  colour,  than  in 
that  of  the  liver.  Independently  of  the  different  shades  which  it  is  impossiUe 
to  describe,  the  liver  is  sometimes  of  a  yellowish,  or  canary-yellow,  or  a  cha- 
mois-yellow (hence  the  name  cirrhosis  given  to  a  particular  disease  of  the  liver); 
or  it  may  be  of  a  more  or  less  deep  olive  green  hue  ;  or  of  a  slate  colour.  These 
differences  in  colour,  which  have  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
are  connected  with  more  or  less  decided  alterations  of  texture.  The  duunois- 
yellow  colour  almost  always  indicates  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Fragility.  The  fragility  of  the  liver  is  one  of  the  most  important  particulars 
in  its  description.  It  is  compact  Bind,  fragile,  and  cannot  therefore  be  forcibly 
compressed  without  suffering  laceration ;  hence  the  danger  of  contusions  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  accoucheurs  for  avoiding 
all  compression  of  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  during  the  manipulations  re- 
quired in  protracted  labours.  The  fragility  and  the  weight  of  the  liver  explain 
the  occurrence  of  injuries  of  that  organ  by  contre-coup,  after  &Ils  from  an 
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elevated  height  In  iaXty  degeneration  of  this  organ,  the  liver  retains  the  im- 
pression of  the  finger,  and  its  fragility  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  Olive  green 
and  slate  coloured  livers  are  dense,  their  molecules  are  much  more  closely 
united,  and  they  are  lacerated  with  difficulty. 

Texture.  Before  the  admirable  works  of  Glisson  and  Malpighi,  anatomists 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying  with  Erasistratus,  that  the  liver,  like  all  other 
organs  of  a  complicated  structure,  was  a  parencht/mOf  a  vague  term  intended 
to  imply  the  effusion  of  a  particular  juice  around  a  series  of  vessels.  Mal- 
jnghi  showed,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Warthon,  that  the  liver  is  a 
eonglomerate  gland ;  he  examined  the  glandular  granules  (the  lobules  of  Kier- 
nan),  which  Ruysch  subsequently,  by  means  of  his  beautiful  injections,  appeared 
to  convert  into  vesisels.  Anatomists  are  still  divided  between  the  opinions  of 
these  two  eminent  observers,  concerning  the  intimate  structure  of  the  liver,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  glands,  some  believing  it  to  be  granular,  others  that  it  is 
Tascular.  We  have  to  consider  the  coverings  and  then  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  liver. 

7%e  coverings  of^  liver.  These  are  two  in  number,  viz.  a  peritoneal  coat 
and  a  proper  fibrous  membrane. 

The  peritoneal  coat  forms  an  almost  complete  covering  for  the  liver ;  the 
posterior  border,  the  transverse  fissure,  the  groove  for  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
fiossa  for  the  gall  bladder,  are  the  only  parts  that  are  destitute  of  this  coat 
The  peritoneum,  from  being  reflected  upon  the  liver  from  the  diaphragm,  con- 
stitutes the  several  folds  called  the  falciform,  coronary,  and  triangular  ligaments, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  By  means  of  this  membrane,  which  is 
always  moist,  the  liver  is  enabled  to  glide  upon  the  adjacent  parts  without 
friction.  We  frequently  find  cellular  adhesions  between  the  liver  and  sur- 
roonding  structures,  which  do  not  positively  impair  its  functions.  The  peri- 
toneal coat  adheres  intimately  to  the  proper  membrane. 

The  proper  or  fibrous  membrane  is  very  well  seen  over  such  portions  of  the 
liver  as  are  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  from  these  points  it  can  be 
easily  traced  over  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  organ.  It  constitutes  the 
immediate  investment  of  the  liver ;  its  outer  surface  is  adherent  to  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  and  its  inner  surface  is  connected  with  the  tissue  of  the  liver  by 
means  of  fibrous  prolongations  interposed  between  the  granules  (lobules), 
affording  to  each  a  distinct  covering. 

It  passes  into  and  lines  the  transverse  fissure,  and  is  prolonged  around  the 
corresponding  divisions  of  the  vena  portse,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  biliary 
ducts,  so  as  to  form  cylindrical  sheaths  for  those  groups  of  vessels,  and  for 
all  their  further  divisions  and  subdivisions.  These  sheaths  constitute  the  cap- 
sule of  Glisson,  which  we  must  therefore  regard  as  a  dependence  of  the  proper 
fibrous  coat  The  internal  sur&ce  of  these  sheaths  is  united  to  the  vessels 
only  by  a  very  loose  cellular  tissue.  Their  external  surface  adheres  inti- 
mately to  the  tissue  of  the  liver  by  fibrous  prolongations,  which  interlace  in 
every  direction,  and  form  distinct  coverings  for  the  deep-seated  granules, 
analogous  to  those  which  we  have  already  stated  are  produced  from  the  proper 
coat  The  liver  therefore  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  very  delicate  fibro- 
cellnlar  prolongations,  forming  a  vast  network  in  which  the  granules  are 
contained.  This  proper  coat  moreover  is  fibrous  f,  not  muscular  as  Glisson  be- . 
lieved. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  to  constitute  the  skeleton  or  framework  of  the 
liver ;  for  it  affords  a  general  covering  for  the  organ,  it  is  prolonged  around 
the  vena  ports,  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  biliary  ducts,  and  it  furnishes  a 
fibrous  or  cellular  covering  for  each  of  the  granules  composing  the  proper  tissue 
of  the  liver.  The  fibrous  cells  thus  formed  become  very  distinct  in  certain 
cases  of  hepatic  disease.     In  fact,  this  fibrous  tissue  not  unfrequently  becomes 

*  [It  ii  composed  of  dense  cellular  or  fibro-cellular  tissue ;  for  its  use,  see  note,  p.  5'il.] 
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lo  much  hypertrophied,  that  some  of  the  glandular  granules  are  compressed 
and  atrophied ;  and  then  larger  or  imaller  portions  of  the  liver  appear  to  be 
eonverted  into  a  reticulated  fibrous  tissue.  The  arrangement  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  also  yctj  manifest  in  cases  of  softening  of  the  granules,  which  may 
then  be  easily  scraped  out  of  their  cells,  and  the  suxfiwe  of  the  section  thus 
treated  presents  the  appearance  of  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb. 

Tlte  proper  tissue  of  the  liver.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  obserrer  in 
examining  the  structure  of  the  liver,  is  the  smoothness  of  its  external  surfiice, 
which  does  not  present  any  of  the  lobulated  appearance  of  most  other  glands. 
If  we  attentively  examine  this  sur&ce,  either  before  or  after  the  removid  of  its 
eoverings,  we  find  that  it  is  most  distinctly  composed  of  granules  (lobules, 
Kieman) :  the  same  is  also  rendered  evident  by  making  sections  of  the  organ, 
or  by  tearing  it :  the  granular  arrangement  has,  it  is  true,  been  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  laceration. 

From  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  liver  (like  granite),  already  noticed, 
anatomists  have  admitted  the  existence  of  two  substances,  or  rather  two  kinds 
of  granules  in  this  organ ;  viz.  reddish  brown  and  yeUow  granules.  This  dis- 
tinction was  first  made  by  Ferrein  {Hist  Acad,  des  Sciences,  1 735) ;  it  is  now 
generally  recognised,  and  has  even  served  as  the  basis  of  several  more  or 
less  ingenious  explanations.  This  anatomist  called  the  brown  substance  sie- 
duUtury,  and  the  yellow  cortical,  names  evidentlv  derived  firom  a  rude  analogy 
between  them  and  the  medullary  and  cortical  substances  of  the  brain. 
Others  have  reversed  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  ;  but  that  b  of  little 
consequence. 

'*  These  two  substances,*'  says  Meckel,  **  are  not  arranged  as  in  the  brain, 
one  external  and  the  other  internal ;  but  alternately  throughout  the  whole 
liver,  the  yellow  substance  forming  the  mass  of  the  organ,  and  the  brown  sub- 
stance occupying  the  intervals." 

This  distinction  into  two  substances  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well 
founded.  The  error  has  arisen  from  assuming  as  constant,  the  existence  of 
two  colours,  which  however  are  far  from  being  distinguishable  in  all  subjects. 
The  two  colours,  yellow  and  brown,  when  they  do  exist,  do  not  belong  to  two 
distinct  granules ;  but  rather  to  the  same  granule,  which  is  yellow  in  the 
centre,  where  the  bile  is  found;  and  reddish  brown  at  the  circumference, 
where  the  blood  is  collected.* 

The  granules  of  the  human  liver  are  so  smaU,  that  excepting  when  thej 
become  considerably  enlarged,  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  examination.  The 
liver  of  the  pig,  in  which  the  granules  are  naturally  very  large,  appears  tome 
the  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  divide  the  liver 
in  different  directions,  to  slit  up  and  remove  the  veins  which  have  been  cat 
across,  and  afterwards  to  examine  the  granules  in  the  semi-canals  {g  g.  Jig,  165. ; 
c  Cfjig,  166.)  which  they  then  form.  The  granules  (Jit)  may  thus  be  sepa- 
rated with  the  greatest  facility ;  they  are  small  ovoid,  elliptical,  or  rather 
polyhedral  bodies,  having  five  or  six  sur&ces,  and  shaped  so  as  to  be  moulded 
upon  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  granules,  without  leaving  any  interval  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  one  order  of  granules ;  that  these  gra- 
nules are  not  arranged  in  lobules,  as  stated  by  Malpighif,  but  are  merely  in 
juxta-position ;  and  that  each  has  its  proper  capsule  formed  by  prolongations 
of  the  fibrous  coat.  And  as  these  granules  can  be  isolated,  and  detached  from 
the  capsules  in  which  they  are  merely  lodged,  without  adhering  to  them, 
except  at  the  points  by  which  they  receive  and  emit  their  vessels,  it  follows 
that  they  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  the  most  complete  alteration 
of  one  or  more  of  them  may  take  place,  without  the  a^acent  or  intermediate 

*  See  note,  page  524. 

t  [This  statement  illustrates  the  conAision  that  has  prevailed  firom  the  terms  lobmle  aod 
acinus  having  been  employed  by  anatomical  writers  in  different  senses  to  those  attached  to 
them  by  Malpighi ;  the  lobule  of  Malpighi  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  granule  of  M.  Cnireil- 
hier,  and  was  described  by  him  as  consisting  of  a  collection  of  acini  (tee  note,  p.  534.).] 
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granules  being,  in  any  way  affected,  or  at  least  that  such  alteration  would  not 
be  propagated  by  continuity  of  tissue. 

The  size  of  the  granules  varies  mucli  in  different  individuals,  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  liver  itself.  Physicians  who  have  paid  much 
attention  to  pathological  anatomy,  have  often  mentioned  their  increased  de- 
velopement,  by  the  name  of  hepar  cunnosum.  This  disease  is  characterised  by 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  atrophy  of  the  entire  organ,  which  is  reduced 
to  one-half  or  one-third  its  original  size,  and  of  hypertrophy  of  the  granules 
themselves.  In  what  is  called  cirrhosis,  the  greater  number  of  the  granules 
are  atrophied.* 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  liver  is  then  reduced  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  arrangement  of  the  granules  with  respect  to  each  other, 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  vessels  are  arranged,  and  of  the  structure  of  each 
g^rannle. 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  granules,  with  regard  to  each  other,  is  revealed 
by  the  following  fact : — In  the  disease  of  the  liver  called  ramoUisement  {Diet  de 
MSd,  et  Chir,  Pratiq,,  art  Maladies  du  Foie),  in  which  that  organ  is  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  pulp,  as  soon  as  the  investing  membranes  are  torn,  the  tissue  of  the 
Hver  escapes  like  a  brownish  yellow  pulp,  which,  as  it  is  not  fetid,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  gangrene.  If  this  pulp  be  placed  in  water,  myriads 
of  small  and  very  distinct  yellow  granules  will  be  seen,  resembling  small 
raisin  stones,  and  appended  to  the  ramifications  of  the  different  kinds  of  vessels 
by  vascular  pedicles. 

This  fact,  which  I  have  several  times  observed,  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servatioos  of  Harvey,  who  in  his  work  upon  the  generation  of  animals  says, 
that  the  tissue  of  the  liver  is  formed  along  the  umbilical  vessels  like  a  grape 
on  its  footstalk,  a  bud  on  the  end  of  a  twig,  or  an  ear  of  com  springing  from 
its  stalk ;  and  also  by  reference  to  comparative  anatomy,  for  M.  Blainville 
has  informed  me,  that,  in  certain  species  of  animals,  the  liver  is  formed  by 
rows  of  glandular  granules  attached  along  the  vessels,  f 

2.  The  vessels  of  the  liver.  The  study  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver  is  one  <^ 
the  most  important  points  in  the  history  of  that  organ.  Besides  the  arteries 
and  veins  corresponding  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  liver  receives 
also  a  special  system  of  veins,  viz.  the  system  of  the  vena  porUe,  which  is  dis- 
tributed in  its  mterior  like  an  artery.  It  presents  also,  in  the  adult,  the  re- 
mains of  a  venous  svstem  peculiar  to  the  foetus,  the  system  of  the  umbilical  vein ; 
and  lastly,  it  contams  canals  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bile,  named 
the  biliary  ducts. 

■  The  special  venous  system  of  the  liver,  or  the  system  of  the  vena  portte,  will 
be  described  more  particularly  in  another  place.  I  shall  onfy  now  observe, 
that  the  branches  of  origin  of  this  system  commence  ita  all  the  abdominal 
organs  concerned  in  the  function  of  digestion ;  that  the  ventral  vena  ports, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  these  branches,  reaches  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver,  and  divides  there  into  a  right  and  left  branch,  which  constitute  the 

*  The  Ingeniout  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  cirrhorit  it  then  destitute  of  foundation. 
In  cirriiosis,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  place,  there  is  neither  atrophy  of  the  red  substance-, 
nor  hypertrophy  of  the  yellow,  but  rather  atrophy  of  the  greater  number  of  granules,  with  kyper^ 
trophy  and  yellow  discolouration  of  the  remainder. 

t  Arrangement  of  the  Mmlet.  [According  to  M.  Kieman,  from  whose  paper  in  the  Phik 
TYans.  for  1833  this  and  the  succeeding  notes  on  the  structure  of  the  liver  are  derived,  the 
kA)ules  (granules,  Cruveilhier)  of  the  human  liver  are  many-sided  bodies,  flattened  on  one 
■urfisce,  called  the  base,  and  forming  processes  in  every  other  direction ;  hence  in  a  longi- 
tudinal section  they  present  a  foliated,  and  in  a  transverse  section  a  polyhedral  form.  The 
bates  of  all  the  lobules  (c c.  Jig.  1G6.)  rest  on  certain  branches  of  the  nepatic  vein,  called 
fsi^olobular  veins  (A  h),  whilst  their  other  surfaces,  surrounded  by  the  capsular  investments, 
are  either  in  contact  with  those  of  the  adjacent  lobules,  or  appear  on  the  outer  turfjace  of  the 
liver,  or  in  the  portal  canals  (gg^  fig.  165.),  which  contain  the  vena  porta,  hepatic  artery,  and 
hepatic  duct,  or  in  those  for  the  larger  trunks  (A,  fig.  166.)  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  intervals 
between  the  sides  of  the  lobules  are  the  interlobuJar>bn(r»,  and  the  points  at  which  two  or 
more  of  these  meet  are  the  interlobular  spaces.  The  tuperficial  lobulet  are  imperfect,  or  more 
or  lett  flattened  on  their  expoted  side.] 
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hepaxie   Ten*  portCE   (/i,  jig.  164.);   and  tbU  these  branches  sabdiiide  tid 

spread  into  all  parts  of  the  liver,  some  fomirds,  and  others  bmckwards,  but 
■11  following  a  traosrerse  direction.  The  capsule  of  Glluon,  u  we  hsTe  smd, 
is  developed  arannd  this  vein ;  so  that  in  secliaas  of  the  liver,  the  biwiehea  of 
die  vena  porta  can  always  be  recognised  by  these  two  characten — a  train- 
Terse  direction,  and  the  presence  of  the  capsule. 

Ranaiia  of  Uu  umbilicai  vein.     We  can  e*Ml;  conceive  the  arrangement  of 

these  remains,  if  we  conaiderthat  in  the  f<Btns,  the  nmbilical  vein  (k.  Jig.  164'.), 

proceeds  &om  the  placenta  to  the  longito- 

(ifr,  iu.>  dinal  fissnre  of  the  liver  ;  and  at  the  ptnut 

where  this  ia  intersected  bj  the  tiau- 
e  fissnre,  divides  into  two  biBnclies, 
of  which,  onder  the  name  of  the  dno- 
lenosus  (J),  passes  directly  to  the  vena 
a  (c\  at  tiie  point  where  it  travenei 
e  posterior  border  of  the  liver ;  while 
tiie  other  is  continoons  with  the  bepitic 
vena  porta  (p),  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
occupies  the  transrerse  fisstire.  The  pwr 
uon  common  to  the  umtnlical  and  port*) 
n  the  adnlt ;  bat  it  then  belonfc^  exclosively  to  the 
vena  portae.  The  ductus  venogos  then  becomes  a  mere  flbnius  e<xti  (b,  ^ 
164»0,  as  well  aa  the  trunk  of  the  mnbilioal  vein  itself  (u).  It  is  not  rare  to 
find  tlie  tmnk  of  the  umbilical  vein  persistent  in  the  adult,  &om  an  abnocmil 
commnnicBtion  between  it  and  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  paiietes.  (_SeeAiiaL 
Path.,  avec  planches,  liv.  ivii.  pL  6.)  No  example  has  been  recorded  of  » 
persistent  ductus  venosus. 

Arltriet.  The  hepatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  ctsliac  axis  (t,Jig,  154.), 
which  also  furnishes  branches  to  (he  spleen  and  the  stomach ;  and  although  a 
difference  in  the  origin  of  an  artery  doee  not  occasion  any  difference  in  die 
blood  within  it.  yet  this  commonity  of  origin  ia  not  the  less  remarkable,  for  il 
seems  to  denote  a  community,  a  coincidence,  or  a  connection  of  f  """ 
Moreover,  as  the  nervous  plexuses  are  supported  upon  the  arteries,  it 
that  the  nervES  of  the  spleeo,  Btomacb,  and  liver,  are  derived  from  a 
pleins,  the  cteliae.  We  frequently  find  a  seconi  hepatic  artery  a  ' 
the  superior  mesenteric. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  smollness  of  the  hepatic  artery  ii 
with  the  size  and  mass  of  the  liver.  In  this  respect  few  organs  present  K 
great  a  disproportion :  compare  for  example  the  kidney  and  the  renal  artery, 
look  at  the  miucles,  and  I  may  almost  say  at  the  bones.  The  small  caliber  of  ^ 
hepatic  artery  enables  us  to  delermiue  a  priori,  that  it  cannot  serve  both  tm 
the  nutrition  of  the  organ  and  for  the  secretion  of  the  tnle.  Lastly,  it  exactly 
fbllowB  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  ports  and  the  biliary  dacts,  and  the 
capsule  of  GUsson  is  common  to  it  and  to  those  two  sets  of  vessels. 

The  hepatic  eeina.  The  hepatic  veins,  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  liver,  »re 
not  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  hepatic  artery,  but  to  that  of  the  veos 
portie.  Proceeding  from  aU  points  of  the  liver,  aoA  converging  towards  the 
fissnre  of  the  vena  cava,  the  hepatic  veins  (h  h'.  Jig.  164.),  empty  themselrn 
into  that  vein  (e),  especially  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver.  It  foDons, 
therefore,  that  the  direction  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  of  their  diTlHions  is  from 
before  backwards,  while  Ihatof  the  divisions  of  the  vena  ports  is  transvene.* 
Ttiis  direction,  and  the  absence  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  on  accoant  of  whidi 
the  walls  of  these  veins  are  directly  adherent  to  the  tissne  of  the  liver,  so  thit 
the  veins  themselves  remtun  patent,  while  the  sections  of  the  vena  parte 
colhipse,  are  the  two  characters  by  which  the  divisions  of  the  hepatie  veiM 

•  At  least  in  the  principallruntl ;  for  there  >re  a  gresl  number  of  rinii&aUoni  of  the  Italic 
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veiog  produce  uij difference  in  the  mecbunismof  Che  circulation  through  them  ? 
And  a  the  vaat  of  immediate  connexion  of  the  divisionB  of  the  vena  portffi 
to  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  intended  to  permit  them  to  contract  so  at  to  propel  the 
blood  P  If  we  consider  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  portte  proceeds  from  the 
trank  towards  the  branches,  as  in  the  arteries,  ire  may  coaceive  the  advantages 
vhich  mnst  result  from  an  anatomical  arrangement,  that  vould  allow  these 
vessels  to  exert  a  direct  pressure  upon  Ihe  blood. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  and 
of  the  vena  portre  is,  that  the  walla  of  the  former  are  perforotwi  by  a  molli- 
tode  of  extremely  small  opeDinga  or  pores,  which  are  the  orifices  ofverj  small 

TAe  lytiiphalic  vemde.  The  lymphatics  of  the  Jiver  are  so  numerous  that  these 
vessels  were  first  discovered  in  that  organ  ;  indeed,  it  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded as  the  origin  of  the  lymphatic  system,  jost  as  it  had  been  originally 
considered  the  origin  of  the  veins.  The  lymphatics  of  tbe  liver  brm  a 
nper^ctDJand  a  deep  set  Tbe  superficial  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  an  ex- 
tremely close  network  under  the  peritoneal  coat.  The  deep  set,  which  are 
very  large  and  nimierous,  pass  out  of  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and 
terminate  partly  in  lymphatic  glands  situated  along  the  hepatic  vessels,  and 
partly  in  the  lumbar  glands.  They  commonicale  directly  and  freely  with  the 
thoracic  duct,  so  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  injecting  this  duct,  consists 
in  throwingthe  injection  into  tbe  lymphatics  of  the  liver. 

JTk  nerves.  These  are  very  small,  considering  the  size  of  the  liver.  They 
sre  derived  from  two  sources,  Ihe  cerebro-spinal  and  tbe  ganglionic  systems. 
The  former  are  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves ;  the  lalter  constitute 
tbe  hepatic  plexus,  which  is  an  offset  from  tbe  solar  plexus.  They  are  inter- 
laced around  the  hepatic  artery :  some  of  these  nerves  however,  by  a  spe- 
cial exception,  accompany  the  vena  portEC.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a 
few  filaments  of  the  phrenic  nerve  are  given  lo  the  liver. 

The  bUiary  duets.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  biliary  ducts,  their 
radicles,  however  small  they  may  be,  are  always  found  in  the  capsule  of 
Gliason,  together  with  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  vena  portEe  and  he- 
patic artery.  These  radicles  are  united  like  veins  into  smaller,  and  these  into 
larger  branches,  which  at  length  constitute  the  hepatic  duel  (d,fig.  164.). 
Th^  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  vascular  canals  <^  the  lirer 
by  their  yellowish  colour,  by  the  fluid  which  they  contun,  and  by  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  their  parieles.* 

*  FetiiU.    [Tbe  flTst  dltlftlDDi  Df  the  thu  ports,  hepicic  artery,  and  luipitb^  duct,  are  iltu- 

jited  Id  th«  portal  cauli,  shlch  are  lubaUr  buiaaet  fanned  tn  llie  tlitue  of  (he  liver,  com- 

idendng  at  the  trim»eTie  Buure  and  bnocnlDg  throtigh  the  lubaluicB  of  the  or^bn.    Tho 

imallnt  dhlilasi  of  tbe  pottal  uiuli  coDUdn  one  prlnclMl 

P  /ftK-lfa.        bnieh  at  etcb  of  Uich  Feueli  (FaiLjb.lu,):  ft™  thw 


o/  Hi^  {(!')  fonn  ■  pisiiu  In 
llhim  give  off  Ibeibicrr-lDbulir 
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3.  What  is  the  itntcturt  ottbe  grantdaf  In  etamining  a  gectian  of  (be  liner 
of  a  pig  vilb  Ihe  Bimple  mlcriMcope,  I  bsve  wen  nwR  dUtinctlf  that  each  gn. 
nule  has  a  pnroua  and  Bpoagj  ftppearancCf  like  the  pith  of  the  rush  ot  elder,  w 
Uul  the  proper  tiuue  of  (be  liver  rewmbles  a  sort  of  filter.  Tbia  appearaoce 
was  DiDcb  more  distinct  in  liven  wbich  1  hod  i^jeeled  with  walnat  oil,  elltaer 
pure  or  coloured  bine.  The  colouring  matter  (brown  into  the  vena  parte  nai, 
ai  it  were,  infiltrated  into  (be  spongy  tissue  of  the  liver. 

If  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  theEtructure  of  the  liver  b;  means  of  injectiou, 
we  shall  see  what  whs  ohserred  bji  Soemmering,  that  whichever  vessel  be 
injected,  whether  the  hepatic  artery,  the  duct,  the  vena  porta,  or  the  hepatie 
vein  {provided  only  the  injectioo  be  thin,  as  for  example  coloured  gloe,  nie, 
or  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  better  still  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  gamboge), 
there  will  not  be  a  single  grannie  into  which  tbe  injection  will  not  have  pene- 
trated ;  and  moreover,  that  Ihe  liquid  thrown  into  one  vessel  will  pass  either 
into  one.  two,  or  all  three  of  the  others;  and  the  facility  with  which  this  tikes 
place,  proves  that  the  different  orders  of  vessels  commnnieate  with  each  olhsr 
directly,  and  no(  through  the  medium  of  cells  or  small  cavities.* 

Id  a  fdtus,  or  an  infant  that  has  died  immediately  after  birth,  an  injecticu 
through  the  umbilical  vein  gives  similar  results.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
fbrce  tbe  liquid  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  a(  least  withont  mptoring  (be 
tissue  of  the  liver.  Air  driven  into  tbe  vessels  penetrates  more  easily  thNi 
liquids  into  tbe  lymphatics,  no  donbt  on  account  irf'  its  greater  sub(le(y. 

It  follows,  then,  that  in  each  granule  there  is  an  arterial  radicle,  a  radicle 
of  the  vena  ports,  one  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  one  of  the  duct,  probably 
some  lympbalic  vessels,  and  a  nervous  filament.  The  aggregate  has  bKB 
represented  by  Soemmering  as  having  some  resemblance  to  the  airangeoieiit 
of  a  Damask  rose.f  All  the  different  vessels  communicate  fteely  wiUi  each 
other.! 
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The  manner  in  which  these  different  vessels  are  arranged  in  each  granule 
can  only  be  discovered  by  ii^ecting  them  simoltaneously,  or 'rather  succes- 
sively, for  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  inject  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  accordingly  iigected  the  vessels  in  the  following  order :  — 
the  vena  cava,  and  consequently  the  hepatic  veins,  with  wax  coloured  with 
Prussian  blue — a  certain  quantity  of  walnut  oil,  also  containing  Prussian  blue, 
had  been  previously  thrown  into  the  same  vein ;  the  vena  ports  with  a  red 
injection ;  the  hepatic  artery  with  the  same ;  and  then  the  hepatic  duct  with 
a  yellow  injection.  These  injections  were  made  in  the  liver  of  a  pig,  the 
liver  being  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  injections  pushed  in  with  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  force.  During  the  injection  of  the  vena  cava  and  vena  port®, 
the  wrinkles  of  the  liver  disappeared,  and  the  central  depressions  of  the  super- 
ficial granules  became,  on  the  contrary,  slightly  prominent  It  was  therefore 
evident  that  each  granule  was  hollow,  and  that  the  space  had  been  filled  by 
the  injected  matter. 

The  liver  thus  injected  and  submitted  to  different  chemical  agents  gave  the 
following  results:  —  The  blue  injection,  or  that  which  had  been  thrown  into 
the  vena  cava,  had  penetrated  into  the  central  part  of  each  granule,  which  is 
generally  called  the  yellow  substance  of  the  liver.  In  the  middle  of  the  central 
part  was  the  yellow  injection  fh>m  the  hepatic  duct  Around  the  blue  in- 
jection was  found  that  coloured  red,  which  had  been  forced  into  the  vena 
portsB  and  the  hepatic  artery,  and  which  occupied  all  the  so-called  red  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  granule  had  a  vascular  appa- 
ratus thus  arranged:  in  the  centre,  a  biliary  duct;  further  removed  from  the 
centre,  a  vascular  circle  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  vein  ;  and  ex- 
ternal to  this  another  vascular  circle,  formed  by  ramifications  of  the  vena  ports 
and  hepatic  artery.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  vena  ports  and  hepatic 
artery  are  arranged  in  relation  to  each  other,  we  shall  find,  if  we  trace  them  into 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  that  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery  correspond 
exactly  to  those  of  the  vena  ports  and  biliary  duct,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  are  all  contained  in  the  same  sheath ;  and  that  they  ramify  and  are  lost 
upon  the  parietes  of  the  vein  and  duct,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bronchial  arteries  are  distributed  upon  the  divisions  of  the  air  tubes.  I  must 
therefore  conclude  that  the  hepatic  artery  furnishes  for  the  liver  the  nutritious 
vessels  (wua  vaaonan)  of  the  vena  ports  and  hepatic  ducts ;  and  this  will  ex- 
plain the  disproportion  between  its  caliber  and  the  size  of  the  liver. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which  follow  a  separate  course,  pre- 
sent a  similar  peculiarity  to  that  observed  in  the  splenic  vein,  viz.  a  multitude 
of  pores  or  hol^  by  which  very  small  veins  open  directly  into  them.  Their 
ramifications  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  vena  ports. 
-  The  result  of  the  injections  described  above  also  explains  the  difference  in 
eoloor  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  each  granule ;  it  shows, 
moreover,  that  one  part  of  the  granule  is  impermeable  to  mjections ;  and  its 
spongy  nature,  resembling  that  of  the  pith  of  the  rush  or  elder,  is  apparent 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  in  a  section  of  a  Uver  thus  injected,  when  viewed  by  a 
strong  light 

To  resume,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  liver  is  composed  of  ovoid,  ellip- 
tical, or  rather  polyhedral  granules,  moulded  closely  upon  each  other.  Each 
granule  has  its  proper  fibrous  capsule ;  and  all  the  capsules  are  united  together 
by  prolongations,  which  also  connect  them  with  the  general  cellular  invest- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  with  that  extension  of  it  called  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 
The  granules  are  independent  of  each  other.  Each  of  them  consists  of  a 
spongy  tissue,  impermeable  to  injections  ;  of  a  biliary  duct  proceeding  from 
its  centre ;  of  a  venous  network  formed  by  the  hepatic  veins ;  of  another  venous 
network  belonging  to  the  vena  ports ;  and  of  a  very  delicate  arterial  network 
derived  from  the  hepatic  artery,  which  is  ramified  upon  the  parietes  of  the 
vena  ports  and  biliary  ducts.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  liver.'*'  It  remains 
for  me  now  to  examine  its  excretory  apparatus. 
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Tlu  Excretory  Apparatut  of  the  Lieer. 

The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  coiuiBti  of  the  hepadc  duct,  of  the 
cytiic  duct,  of  the  g^  bladder,  and  of  (he  ductus  communU  choledochos. 

The  hej/alo-cyitu:  cauali  f,  admitled  bj  aome  withors  as  constaut  or  occi- 
■ional  iu  man,  can  be  eaailj  ibowu  in  the  lower  aaimals,  but  do  not  exist  in 


and  then  larger  branches.    Theae  latter  all  converge  towards  tbe  ti 

fissure  of  the  liver,  where  (bey  terminate  ultiniately  in  two  tranks  of  almwl 
equal  size,  which  join  each  other  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and  form  the  hepatic 
duct  (d,Jig.  164.).  The  conditioD  of  the  branches  of  tbe  hepatic  duct  in  the 
transversL-  fissure  is  exlremelj  variable :  tins,  sometimes  the  tnmk  of  the 
right  side  is  larger  than  that  of  the  left,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  is  Ihr 
case.  Frei[uently  several  branches  join  the  trunks  late  in  tile  transvene 
fissure  ;  but  whatever  be  the  nature  of  these  variations,  the  right  trunk  never 
cniresponda  exact])'  to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  nor  the  left  to  tlie  Idl 
lobe. 
AJl  the  ^visions  and  subdiTunons  of  the  hepatic  duct  §  are  contained  in  the 

lepnmUngnote.tluIwhDitHTcniltmKlHi 

iten  enter,  And  HrerAL  of  EhoH  of  ttic  bapaHu  duct  nil  oia 
iotiu1«t  only  a  iln^e  tmach  of  tbe  kiepatie  veUi  anwgH  ftm 

'-'lovlngl' th«juTBDgEinviitofUK«  v«flirit: 

u{p«ti])  ndni  (-pppjlg.  m.)'bnBlnthaoiU«r  poniaaif 
4ch  lotHUe  a  Tenous  ptaxiii  (/  0,  conilitlu  of  inndui 
xUiUof  towinli  tho  mitre.  codiwcKiiI  bf  otbBt  ptM^ 
tnursHtlr  :  ttatu  veliu  bKone  eudUaiy,  maUViniBlte 
l>tilarT  ducts,  isd  tenalniting  In  Eba  biwicfaca  at  U»  <!■ 
liaJoWv  (hipiUc)  iBin  (*),  whtcb  eomipond  in  nrnlB 
ptDcniH  on  tht  urtlcv  of  ttat  IiAult,  DltiidiB|i 

Jbrm  tbe  ccntTiI  Tdn  tbst  pvsee  out  at  lEibste. 

The  lobutir  irterla  ve  hw  jn  number,  and,  wxordEiw  t« 

iri»n<in   ^A  In  hF>n..h«  nf  Ih.  —iiH^pottK.  and  DM  diltdf 

...  ..   ..    ---rellhier,  befw* 

or  other  ^landt.  are  an  IndepsHlart 
roTin  a  redculated  plexiu,  ocnqnlDi 
at  »  i,AJ6S.,w6kli  U  a  dUgns 

ipaFer).    MUller ispnusdonbaH 

ot  Uie  ducu,  and  thlnki  ft  protuble,  bia 

fonned  tetBeen  the  ndlattDf  and  traHWiw 

-  -  lohuUr  (poruil)  reini  (/,  A- 1ST.).  coithmoiI 

UllDighr,  and  eonUIn  the  Waij  (tucttVlb 


lond  en  the  btlUrj  ducta  belog  d- 
igeiUon  liie  inargiTii  ol  ttie  lobulet  are  dar\,  and  (faelr  ceatrei  pate ;  it  ii  t«t 
dark,  and  the  marglo  pile  tfig'  166. | ;  It  conttttutei  puil'e  congeilion.  and  it  ttie  cmniiia 
totor-lobular  a™™,  ill'' not  to  those  in  theinlerlobuK'IpaM.otpidntl  alwMeb- 

t  Ff.  t.  caiiali  paiiUiB  dbvcU;  from  the  liver  into  the  gall  bladder.] 

iB«  note.  jwrd. 
[BiceptliigThote  within  the  lotaulei.] 
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capsule  of  'Olisson,  together  with  the  ramificationg  of  the  vena  port®  and 
hepatic  artery,  to  which  they  are  connected  hy  loose  cellolar  tissue.  The 
trunks  of  the  hepatic  duct  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  transverse  fissure,  and  are  hid 
by  the  trunk  of  the  vena  ports  and  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery.  The 
hepatic  duct  (t,fig.  169.),  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  trunks  which 
occupy  the  transverse  fissure,  passes  downwards  and  to  the  right  side  for 
about  an  inch  and  a  half^  and  then  unites  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  cystic 
duct  («),  to  form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  (c;  and  x,Jig,  154.).  In 
this  course  the  duct  is  contained  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  together  with 
the  vena  port®  which  is  behind  it,  and  the  right  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery 
which  is  in  front  of  it.  A  great  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue  unites  the  duct 
to  these  vessels. 

7^  gaU  bladder.  Dissection,  A  gall  bladder  filled  with  bile  may  be  stadied 
without  any  preparation :  if  it  is  empty  it  must  be  distended,  either  with  a 
fluid  or  wi&  air.  A  beautiful  preparation  of  the  gall  bladder  may  be  made 
for  preservation  by  drying  it  after  inflation,  or  by  filling  it  with  fat,  which  is 
afterwards  removed  by  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  gall  bladder  (cystis  fellea,  g^fig.  164.)  is  the  reservoir  of  the  bile.  It  is 
situated  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  occapying  a  particular 
fossa  (the  fossa  of  the  gall  bladder)  on  the  right  of  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lobulus  quadratus.  It  is  held  in  this  place  by 
the  peritoneum,  which,  in  the  minority  of  instances,  merely  passes  below  it, 
but,  in  others,  almost  entirely  invests  it,  and  thus  attaches  it  to  the  liver 
by  a  sort  of  mesentery.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  at  some  distance  ftom  the 
liver,  as  in  certain  animals. 

Its  form  is  that  of  a  pear,  or  of  a  cone  with  a  rounded  base ;  it  is  directed 
obliquely,  so  that  its  great  extremity  (^,  figs,  155.  161.)  looks  forwards, 
downwards,  and  to  the  right ;  and  its  small  extremity,  backwards,  upwards, 
and  to  the  left  side. 

Size,  The  small  size  of  the  gall  bladder  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the  bile,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  liver.  This  difference  becomes  still  more  striking  if  we  compare, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  kidney  with  the  liver,  and,  on  the  other,  the  urinary 
bladder  with  the  gall  bladder.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  the  urine  must 
pass  through  the  former,  while  a  part  only  of  the  bile  is  deposited  in  the 
latter 

The  size  of  the  gall  bladder,  however,  is  subject  to  considerable  variety ;  it 
sometinies  acquires  three,  four,  or  even  ten  times  its  usual  size  from  retention 
of  the  bile,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  ductus  choledochus.*  Cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  it  contained  six,  eight,  or  ten  pounds  of  bile,  but 
this  I  can  scarcely  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  closely  con- 
tracted round  a  small  calculus,  whilst  the  cystic  duct  is  completely  obliter- 
ated, and  reduced  to  a  fibrous  cord.  It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  such  cases 
as  these,  that  have  been  regarded  as  examples  of  congenital  absence  of  the 
gall  bladder. 

Relations,  In  order  to  facilitate  our  description,  we  shall  consider  the  gall 
bladder  as  consisting  of  a  bodi/,  a.  fundus,  and  a  neck. 

The  bodi^is  conical,  and  has  the  following  relations: — below,  where  it  is 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  first  portion  of  the  duode- 
num, and  the  right  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  colon.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
found  in  contact  with  the  pylorus,  or  even  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  it  is  united  by  accidental  or  normal  adhesions  to  the  duodenum  and 
arch  of  the  colon.  These  relations  account  for  the  yellow  or  green  discolour- 
ation which  always  takes  place  after  death  in  those  parts  of  the  alimentary 

*  Another  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  gall  hlader  is  the  obstruction  of  its  neck  by  a  cal- 
culus ;  but  instead  of  bile,  it  then  contains  a  limpid  serum,  and  in  fact  is  converted  into  a 
serous  cyst.  The  tumour  thus  formed  may  be  compared  to  the  lachrymal  tumour  in  cases  of 
obstruction  of  the  lachrymid  puncta  or  canals. 
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canal  that  are  in  contact  with  the  gall  bladder ;  and  also  for  the  passage  of 
biliary  calculi  into  the  duodenum,  the  colon,  and  the  stomach.  It  is  not  very 
rare  to  find  the  gall  bladder  applied  by  its  whole  length  to  the  right  kidney : 
this  relation  can  only  occur  after  descent  of  the  duodenum  and  transverse 
colon.  Abovcy  the  body  of  the  gall  bladder  adheres  to  the  cystic  fossa  by  a 
more  or  less  loose  cellular  tissue  *,  and  by  arteries  and  veins,  bat  never  in  the 
human  subject  by  biliary,  L  e,  hepato-cystic,  ducts. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall  bladder  (gr,  fig.  161.),  entirely  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum, generally  projects  beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  and  comes 
into  relation  with  the  abdominal  parietes,  opposite  the  outer  border  of  the  right 
rectus  muscle,  immediatehr  below  the  costal  cartilages  near  the  anterior  extre- 
mity  of  the  tenth  rib.  When  distended  with  bile  or  calculi,  the  fundus  of  the 
gall  bladder  becomes  prominent,  so  as  to  raise  the  abdominal  parietes,  through 
which  it  has  been  felt  in  emaciated  individuals.  It  has  even  been  stated 
that  the  noise  made  by  the  calculi  may  be  heard  on  percussion.  This  relation 
explains  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  abdominal  biliary  fistolse,  and  why 
calculi  may  escape  through  such  openings :  on  it  also  is  founded  the  scheme 
for  extracting  the  calculi  by  an  operation  analogous  to  that  performed  for 
stone  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  which  I  should  not  have  mentioned  had  it 
not  been  proposed  by  J.  L.  Petit 

The  relations  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  fundus  of  the  gall  bladder  present 
many  varieties.  The  fundus,  or  that  part  which  projects  beyond  the  Uver,  is 
sometimes  as  large  as  the  body.  I  have  seen  this  part  of  the  gall  bladder 
turned  back  at  a  right  angle  upon  its  body,  and  reaching  the  umbilicus.  It  may 
be  conceived  that  the  differences  in  the  form  and  situation  of  the  liver  must 
greatly  influence  the  situation  of  the  fundus  of  the  gall  bladder,  which  I  have 
found  in  the  hypogastrium  and  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  either  with  or  without 
adhesion  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

The  neck  or  apex  of  the  gall  bladder  is  twice  bent  suddenly  npon  itself  like 
an  italic  S,  having  its  three  portions  in  contact.  It  would  appear,  in  some 
cases,  that  these  two  curves  resemble  the  thread  of  a  screw.  This  double 
curvature  may  be  easily  effaced  by  removing  the  peritoneum  with  the  subja- 
cent cellular  tissue.  The  limits  between  the  neck  and  the  body  of  the  gall 
bladder  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  neck  and  the  cystic  duct  on  the 
other,  are  marked  externally  by  a  constriction. 

The  internal  Rurface  of  the  gaJl  bladder  is  tinged  either  green  or  yellow,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  bile ;  but  this  staining  is  the  effect  of  transudation 
after  death :  its  natural  colour  is  a  whitish  grey.  Moreover,  the  internal  sur- 
face is  irregular,  like  shagreen,  and  has  some  crests  or  prominences  arranged 
upon  it  in  polygons,  and  again  subdivided  by  smaller  crests,  like  the  reticu- 
lum in  the  stomach  of  ruminantia ;  so  that  when  examined  by  a  strong  lens,  it 
appears  divided  into  a  number  of  small  and  very  distinct  alveoli  :  some  highly 
developed  papillse  or  villi,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  are  also  found  upon  it 
As  to  the  object  of  either  the  crests  or  the  papillae,  or  whether  they  fitvour  ab- 
sorption by  multiplying  the  surface,  we  are  altogether  unable  to  decide. 

Opposite  each  of  the  two  curves  of  the  S,  described  by  the  neck  of  the  gall 
bladder,  we  find  a  very  large  valve.  The  two  valves,  which  are  in  opposite 
directions,  as  well  as  the  curves,  result  from  the  alternate  inflection  of  the  neck 
itself,  and  are  effaced  by  straightening  that  part  The  portion  of  the  neck 
between  the  two  valves  is  not  unfrequently  dilated  into  an  ampulla.  A  calculus 
is  often  formed  in  this  intermediate  portion,  where  it  remains  as  it  were  en- 
cysted, and  intercepts  the  course  of  the  bile ;  and  that  the  more  easily,  because 
the  valves  greatly  contract  the  openings  from  the  neck  into  the  body  of  the 

*  This  cellular  tissue  may  become  inflamed,  and  if  pus  be  formed,  it  may  pass  into  the  gall 
bladder,  whilst  the  bile  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  hence  death  may  ensue.  I  have 
observed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  three  examples  of  this  lesion,  which  perluqM  has  not 
been  thoroughly  examinedf ;  and  several  cases  have  been  shown  me  under  the  name  of  gan- 
grene of  the  gall  bladder. 
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bladder,  and  into  the  cystic  dact.     MoreOTcr,  these  valves  are  opposed  neither 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bile  into,  nor  to  its  exit  ftx>m,  the  bladder. 

Structure.  Proceeding  from  without  inwards,  we  find  that  the  gall  bladder  is 
composed  of,  1.  a  peritoneal  coat,  which  is  reflected  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
liver  upon  the  bladder,  completely  invests  its  fundus,  forms  a  more  or  less 
incomplete  covering  for  its  body  and  neck,  and  is  continuous  with  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  2.  An  areolar ^&rou«  coat,  which  forms 
as  it  were  the  fhimework  of  the  bladder,  and  prevents  its  sudden  distension, 
though  it  will  yield  to  a  long-continued  distendmg  force ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  the  muscular  fibres  admitted  by  some  authors,  and  which  can  be  so 
easily  demonstrated  in  the  larger  animals,  the  ox  in  particular.  3.  An  internal 
mitcous  membrane,  the  principal  characters  of  which  I  have  noticed  when 
speaking  of  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  gall  bladder :  it  presents  some  folds, 
which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  borders  of  the  alveoli,  because  they 
are  readily  effaced  by  distension.  After  the  most  attentive  examination,  I  have 
been  unable  to  recognise  any  crypts  or  follicles. 

The  gall  bladder  receives  one  very  considerable  artery,  the  cystic  branch  of 
the  hepatic.  The  q/stic  vein  terminates  in  the  vena  ports.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  are  very  numerous  and  easily  demonstrated ;  they  are  sometimes  tinged 
by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile.  Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hepatic 
plexus. 

Tlie  cystic  duct.  The  cystic  duct  (s,Jig.  169.),  or  excretory  duct  for  the  bile, 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  biliary  canals :  it  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  find 
it  of  an  equal  or  even  larger  size  than  the  others ;  in  which  case  there  has 
always  been  some  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  the  bile  through  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus  (c).  It  commences  at  the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder,  passes  down- 
wards and  to  the  left  side  for  about  an  inch,  and  nnites  at  a  very  acute  angle 
with  the  hepatic  duct  (0- 

It  is  not  straight,  but  inflected,  and,  as  it  were,  sinuous. 

Relations,  It  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  in 
front  of  the  vena  cava,  the  cystic  artery  being  on  its  left  side.  Its  internal 
surface  is  remarkable  for  its  valves,  which  are  indefinite  in  number ;  according 
to  Soemmering  there  are  from  nine  to  twenty,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
exaggeration  ;  I  have  counted  from  five  to  twelve.  These  valves  are  concave 
at  their  free  margins,  irregular,  alternate,  oblique,  transverse,  sometimes  even 
vertical,  and  united  together  by  small  oblique  valves.  In  order  to  understand 
their  structure,  a  cystic  duct  must  be  examined  under  water,  or  rather  an  in- 
flated and  dried  specimen.  This  alternate  arrangement  of  the  valves,  some- 
times gives  a  spiral  appearance  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cystic  duct  *  These 
valves,  which  only  exist  in  man,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  erect  position  pecu- 
liar to  him,  are  not  effaced,  like  the  valves  in  the  neck  of  the  gaLl  bladder,  by 
such  dissection  as  will  allow  of  straightening  of  the  duct  Small  calculi  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  intervals  between  the  valves,  giving  to  the  cystic 
duct  a  nodulated  appearance,  and  intercepting  the  flow  of  the  bile.  More- 
over, the  valves  of  the  cystic  duct  are  not  more  opposed  to  the  descent  than 
to  the  ascent  of  the  bile.  It  is  even  probable  that  they  facilitate  the  ascent  of 
the  bile  into  the  gall  bladder  by  supporting  the  column  of  liquid,  like  the  valves 
of  the  veins.  Perhaps  they  are  also  intended  to  retard  the  course  of  the  bile 
frrom  the  gall  bladder  towards  the  ductus  choledochus.  From  their  appearing 
sometimes  to  have  a  spiral  arrangement,  M.  Amussat  has  advanced  a  very 
ingenious  opinion  —  that  the  ascent  of  the  bile  is  effected  by  a  contrivance 
like  an  Archimedes*  screw.  But  an  Archimedes'  screw  only  causes  the  ascent 
of  a  liquid  when  a  rotatory  movement  is  communicated  to  it,  and  how  can 
such  a  movement  be  performed  by  the  cystic  duct  ?  f 

*  "  Qiue  possint  aliquam  spiralis  fabricae  imaginem  ferre."  (Holler,  torn.  vi.  liv.  xxiii. 
p.  530.) 

f  Another  opinion,  founded  upon  tlie  existence  of  ttie  valves,  is  tiiat  of  Bachius,  who,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  shown  that  the  valves  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct 
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71c  dMetut  commana  cluledochiu.  The  ductal  commnnu  choicdoeluu 
(XP>^^  l^le,  tdxHco°tluninKicc,jS9.  169.)  the  last  eicretor;  canal  of  the  bile, 
■eeiDB  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  hepa^c  {()  and 
the  cystic  ducts  («)■  Aiiollier, 
aadperhap«  more  aimple,  man- 
ner of  viewing  the  eicretorj 
canals  of  the  livei"  would  li 
to  ooniider  the  hepatic  dact 
aa  giving  off  to  the  right,  afta 
a  certain  coorge,  the  CTttie 
dact,  which,  after  paanu 
backwards,  dilates  into  an  end 
■mpolla  to  farm  the  (^  blad- 
der i  and  the  dnctoi  chde- 
docbiu  as  nothing  more  thaa 
the  contdnnatioa  of  the  he- 
patic duct. 

The  dirtelitm  of  the  dncOi 
choledochni  ii  in&ct  the  nmc 
as  that  of  the  hepatic  doct, 
i.  t.  obliqoel^  downvorda,  a  little  to  the  tight,  and  backwards :  there  is  do  line 
uf  demarcation  between  these  two  ducts :  in  the  natural  state  there  ii  m 
marked  differeace  in  their  diameten :  the  ductus  choledochus,  when  coUapied, 
is  about  as  large  as  a  moderately  sized  goosequill.  The  same  causes  gin 
rise  to  dilatation  of  the  ductus  choledochus  and  of  the  hepatic  doet  I  haie 
seen  the  former  as  large  as  the  duodenum.  (Anot  Padut.  avec  planches.)  lis 
length  is  from  two  to  two  inches  and  a  half, 

Rilatiaw.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  before  it  reaches  the  dnodennmi 
the  ductus  choledochus  b  mcluded  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentoin,  in  ftwA  of 
the  vena  portie,  and  below  the  hepatic  artery,  having  the  right  gastro-eiaplMi: 
artery  sloug  its  left  side,  and  surronnded  by  loose  cello^  tissae,  a  grett 
number  of  lymphatic  vessels,  and  several  lymphatic  glands.  Having  reached 
the  duodenum,  opposite  the  first  flexure  of  that  intestine,  it  passes  beliiiid 
and  to  the  iuner  side  of  its  second  portion,  and  is  there  received  into  a  groove, 
or  more  commonly  into  a  complete  canal,  formed  for  it  by  the  pancreas. 

Lastly,  it  penetrates  very  obliquely  into  the  snbstance  of  the  duodenumi 
about  the  middle  of  its  second  or  vertical  portion,  perforates  the  mnscslir 
coat,  passes  between  that  and  the  fibrous  coat,  then  between  the  fibrous  enl 
and  the  mucous  membrane,  elevating  the  latter  when  distended  with  bile  or 
by  B  probe,  and  afler  a  course  of  about  seven  or  eight  lines  between  the 
coats,  opens  into  the  duodenum,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  second  portiOD, 
at  the  summit  of  a  nipple-like  eminence  (above  t"),  which  is  more  or  ksi 
proraineDt  in  different  subjects. 

Id  this  third  portion  of  its  course  the  ductus  choledochus  is  in  relation  wilb 
tiie  pancreatic  duct  (u),  which  is  situated  oq  its  left.  Opposite  the  base  of  die 
eminence  above  mentioned,  the  two  ducts  imile,  or  rather  the  pancreatic 
duct  opens  iuto  the  doctos  choledochus ;  so  that,  at  its  termination,  the  latter 
may  be  regarded  as  a  canal  having  a  triple  origin,  vis.  an  hepatic,  a  cystic, 
and  a  pancreatic* 


tha  Htct  ihrough  the  hepatic  duct.  uil«s  greatly  ia  -=.■"■.  !".'=•*  ,*..     H 
dicii(«  th«  Idea  oT  the  bLIe  bcln;  an  acrid,  cnrnMlTe, 
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IfUenuii  turf  ace  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  and  ductus  chciedochus.  The  internal 
surface  of  both  the  hepatic  duct  and  the  ductus  choledochus  is  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  yalves,  though  traces  of  valves  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  ductus  choledochus ;  by  iJ^e  absence  of  the  alveolar  structure  observed  in 
the  gall  bladder ;  and  by  having  a  multitude  of  openings  or  well  marked  pores, 
which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  muciparous  follicles^  and  are  apparently 
Ibrmed  by  an  interlacement  of  fasciculi,  having  a  fibrous  character,  and  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  very  acute  angles^  The  ductus  choledochus  and  the 
hepatic  duct  are  of  uniform  caliber  throughout  their  whole  length.  The 
ductus  choledochus  is  contracted  a  little  in  its  third  or  duodenal  portion ;  it 
dilates  into  an  olive-shaped  ampulla,  opposite  the  base  of  the  papilla  in  the 
duodenum,  and  opens  by  an  extreniely  small  orifice  or  mouth :  hence  the 
reason  why  biliary  calculi  are  so  frequently  arrested  in  the  ampulla  of  the 
ductus  choledochus. 

From  the  narrowness  of  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus, 
from  the  moveable  or  yielding  nature  of  the  eminence  upon  which  it  opens, 
and  from  the  oblique  course  of  the  duct  through  the  substance  of  the  walls  of 
the  duodenum,  it  follows  that  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid  may  pass  freely 
from  the  ductus  choledochus  into  the  duodenum,  but  cannot  regurgitate  from 
the  duodenum  into  the  duct  On  this  subject  I  have  made  several  experi- 
ments. I  have  forcibly  injected  both  water  and  air  into  the  duodenum,  in- 
cluded between  two  bgatures,  but  nothing  entered  into  the  biliary  canals : 
<m  the  other  hand,  I  have  injected  the  same  fluids  from  the  gall  bladder  into 
the  duodenum,  which  I  was  thus  able  to  distend  at  pleasure.  But  then, 
on  compressing  the  bowel  thus  distended  with  great  force,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  cause  &e  slightest  reflux  into  the  biliary  canals.* 

At  the  union  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  there  is  a  very  long  spur- 
shaped  process,  formed  by  the  lining  membrane  reflected  upon  itself.  At  the 
junction  of  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  pancreatic  duct  there  is  also  a 
mmilar  process,  which  I  have  seen  extending  down  to  the  duodienal  orifice. 
In  neither  situation  do  these  processes  prevent  the  fiuid  of  one  canal  from 
passing  into  the  other.  Thus,  the  cystic  bile  might  fiow  back  into  the  hepatic 
duct,  the  pancreatic  fluid  might  regurgitate  into  the  ductus  choledochus,  and 
on  the  otiier  hand  the  bile  might  enter  the  pancreatic  duct,  if  these  canals 
were  not  habitually  fulL  Moreover,  the  spur-shaped  process,  between  the 
ductus  choledochus  and  the  pancreatic  canal,  cannot  arrest  the  flow,  either  of 
the  bile  or  the  pancreatic  fluid,  by  being  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  one  or 
other  duct 

Structure  of  the  biliary  ducts.  All  the  biliary  ducts  have  a  similar  structure : 
they  have  an  internal  mucous  membrane,  continuous  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  the  duo- 
denum ;  it  is  thin,  and  provided  with  slightly  developed  papillae  f ;  a  proper 
membrane^  composed  of  a  dense  areolar  tissue,  generally  regarded  as  fibrous, 
but  which  appears  to  me  analogous  to  the  tissue  of  the  dartos  condensed ;  a 
cellular  layer  connecting  these  canals  to  the  surrounding  parts:  and  lastly 
the  peritoneum,  which  forms  a  very  incomplete  accessory  tunic  for  them. 

Tlius  constituted,  the  biliary  ducts  have  very  thin  walls,  so  that  thev  col- 
lapse like  veins,  and  are  extremely  dilatable.  In  certain  cases  of  retention  of 
the  bile  we  find  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  hephtic  duct  as  large  as  the 
duodenum,  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  duct  dilated  in  proportion,  and  the 

*  How  can  this  fact  be  reconciled  with  another  no  less  incontestable,  vis.  the  passage  of 
Imnbrici  into  the  biliary  ducts  ?  The  reason  is,  that  the  lumbricus  is  a  foreign  bodv,  which  has 
a  power  of  selection,  and  is  able  to  overcome  an  obstacle,  to  seek  for  the  ormce  or  the  ductus 
choledochus,  and  to  introduce  itself  within  it. 

f  [Nnmerous  follicles  are  found  in  the  ductus  communis  and  in  the  hepatic  duct,  and  all  its 
fubmvisions ;  according  to  Mr.  Kieman,  even  in  the  smallest  that  can  be  examined.  In  the 
larger  branches  Uiey  are  arranged  irregularly ;  in  the  smaller  ones,  in  two  longitudinal  rows, 
along  oppQ«ite  sides  of  the  duct.] 
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tissue  of  the  liver  more  or  less  atrophied  by  the  compressicm  to  which  it  has 
been  sabjectecL 

Developement  of  the  liver.  The  developement  of  the  liver  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  its  history.  Under  this  head  we  have  several  points  to 
consider :  — 

1.  The  time  of  its  appearance  is  anterior  to  that  of  any  other  organ*:  in 
the  first  days  of  intra-uterine  life  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  colour  in  the 
midst  of  the  cellular  mass  which  represents  the  foetus. 

2.  In  size  the  liver  is  relatively  larger  as  it  is  examined  at  an  earlier  period 
of  developement.  Thus,  according  to  Walter,  in  the  embryo  of  three  weeks 
it  forms  one  half  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  This  enormous  proportion 
is  maintained  during  the  first  half  of  intra-uterine  life.  After  this  period  its 
growth  is  slower,  while  that  of  the  other  organs  is  proportionally  increased, 
so  that  at  birth  the  weight  of  the  liver  is  one  eighteenth  that  of  the  whole 
body,  f  After  birth  the  liver  undergoes  an  absolute  diminution ;  some  authors 
have  even  affirmed  that  a  comparison  of  the  weight  of  the  liver  in  new-born 
infants  and  in  children  of  nine  or  ten  months  old,  g^ves  a  difiTerence  of  one 
fourth  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  difiference  in 
size  affects  the  left  rather  than  the  right  lobe ;  but  this  has  not  appeared  evi- 
dent to  me.  Towards  the  age  of  puberty  the  liver  has  the  same  relative 
bulk  as  at  later  periods.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion  between  the  weight  of  this  organ  and  that  of  the  body,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  it  forms  one-thirty  sixth  part  of  the  whole  body.  But  what  relation 
can  be  established  between  two  terms,  one  of  which,  viz.  the  weight  of  the 
body,  is  subject  to  continual  variations  ?  In  old  age  the  liver  is  smaller  than 
in  the  adult,  a  diminution  apparently  in  unison  with  that  which  occurs  in  all 
the  other  organs. 

3.  The  differences  in  the  situation  of  the  liver  are  connected  with  its  van- 
ations  in  size :  thus,  in  the  first  half  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  liver  occupies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  in  relation  with  certain  regions  in  vrhich 
it  is  not  found  at  more  advanced  stages.  In  the  earliest  periods  it  descends 
as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  when  the  abdomen  is  opened  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  red  mass,  beneath  which  are  placed  the  other  abdominal 
viscera.  During  the  second  half  of  intra-uterine  life  and  at  birth  it  occupies 
only  a  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  it  still  corresponds  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  abdominal  parietes :  hence  the  ease  with  which  it  is  ruptured  by  pressure 
upon  the  abdomen  of  a  new-bom  infant  One  fact,  on  record,  seemed  to  me  to 
prove,  that  in  a  first  labour,  where  the  feet  presented,  the  pressure  of  the  genital 
organs  of  the  mother  was  sufficient  to  produce  this  result  (Vide  Proces'verbal 
de  la  Distribution  des  Prix  de  la  Matemiti,  1832.) 

In  the  earliest  periods  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver  corresponds  to  the 
median  line  of  the  body ;  at  birth  it  is  a  little  to  the  right  of  that  line,  and  is 
afterwards  removed  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 

4.  The  great  size  of  the  liver  during  intra-uterine  life  is  connected  with  the 
existence  of  the  umbilical  vein,  by  which  the  foetus  receives  the  blood  returned 
from  the  placenta,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  blood  necessary  for  its  nutrition.  Tbe 
rapid  diminution  of  the  liver  itt^v  birth  is  probably  owing  to  the  obliteration 
of  this  vein.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  persistence  of  this  vein  in 
the  adult  is  not  accompanied  by  an  unusually  large  liver.  In  one  pardcolar 
case  of  persistence  of  tiie  umbilical  vein  the  liver  was  of  a  very  small  size. 
(^Anat.  Path,  avec  planches,  liv.  xvii) 

*  [In  the  embryo  of  the  bird  the  liver  is  developed  by  a  conical  protrusion  of  the  walls  of  the 
intestinal  canal  into  a  granular  mass  or  blastema.  (See  Mttller*s  Phyg.  by  Baly,  p.  448.)  The 
rudiments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  of  the  heart  and  of  the  intestinal  canal  iqppear  previously  to 
the  liver.] 

f  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  at  the  Matemit§,  the  very  great  differences  in  the  rise  of  the 
liver  in  infants  at  birth,  for  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  sufficient  reason.  There  ire 
some  well  formed  infants  in  whom  the  liver  at  birth  is  not  relattyely  largw  than  that  of 
adults. 
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5.  The  tissue  of  the  liver  of  the  foetus  is  of  a  pale  red  colour  in  the  early 
periods,  and  of  a  deep  brown  near  the  ftdl  term  of  pregnancy ;  its  colour  be- 
comes lighter  after  birth.  The  liver  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
before  than  after  birth.  Its  tissue  is  the  less  consistent,  the  earlier  the  stage 
of  developement  at  which  we  examine  it,  and  its  softness  is  accompanied  with 
great  fragility. 

6.  The  distinction  between  what  are  called  the  two  substances  of  the  liver  is 
not  appreciable  during  intra-uterine  life.    It  only  becomes  apparent  after  birth. 

Functions*  The  liver  is  the  secreting  organ  of  the  bile.  The  bile  is  secreted 
in  the  glandular  granules  by  an  unknown  process.  Doubts  are  still  entertained 
as  to  whether  the  materials  from  which  the  secretion  is  formed  are  conveyed 
by  Uie  hepatic  artery  or  the  vena  portse.*  The  opinion  advanced  by  some 
modem  authors,  that  the  yellow  substance  of  the  liver  is  the  only  part  con- 
oexned  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  and  that  the  brown  substance  has  other  uses, 
18  a  purely  gratuitous  hypothesis. 

T^e  bile  traverses  the  several  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  duct,  and  having 
anived  in  the  principal  duct,  it  may  either  enter  directly  into  the  duodenum 
by  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  it  may  pass  into  the  gall  bladder  by  the 
cystic  duct.  This  retrograde  movement  towards  the  gall  bladder  has  much 
occupied  the  attention  of  physiologists :  perhaps  it  may  be  explained  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  that  canal,  and  especially  by  the  pressure  exercised  on  its  duodenal 
portion  by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  duodenum.  The  gall  bladder  and  the  cys- 
tic duct  are  not  indispensable  to  the  elimination  of  the  bile.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  in  old  subjects 
lednced  to  the  hepatic  duct  and  the  ductus  choledochus. 

Has  the  liver  any  other  function  besides  that  of  secreting  bile  ?  The  dis- 
proportion existing  between  the  size  of  that  organ  and  of  its  excretory  appa- 
latos,  and  also  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  liver  during  foetal  life,  t.  e.  at 
a  time  when  the  secretion  of  bile  is  at  its  minimum  of  activity,  are  both  in 
^vour  of  the  opinion  that  the  liver  has  some  additional  function ;  and  if 
again  we  consider  that  in  the  adult  a  very  important  system  of  veins  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  liver,  and  that  in  the  foetus  it  receives  the  blood  from  the  veins 
of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  we  shall  be  led  to  presume  that  the  un- 
known functions  of  this  organ  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  process  of 
sanguification. 

The  Pancreas. 

Digseciicn.  The  pancreas  may  be  seen,  through  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum, 
alter  drawing  down  the  stomach,  without  any  dissection.  In  order  to  expose  it, 
torn  die  stomach  upwards  (see^.  154.),  after  having  divided  the  two  layers 
of  peritoneum  which  proceed  from  its  greater  curvature  to  fi^rm  the  great 
omentum.  It  may  also  be  exposed  by  turning  the  arch  of  the  colon  upwards, 
and  dividing  the  mferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  excretory 
duct  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.  In  order  to  dissect  it,  the 
glandular  substance  which  covers  it  must  be  very  carefully  removed,  towards  the 
middle  and  the  right  extremity  of  the  gland.  It  may  be  injected  from  the 
ductus  choledochus,  after  the  vertical  portion  of  the  duodenum  has  been  in- 
cluded between  two  ligatures :  when  the  duodenum  is  filled  with  the  injection, 
the  pancreatic  duct  becomes  filled  in  its  turn.  It  may  also  be  injected  from 
the  ductus  choledochus  after  having  passed  a  ligature  round  the  projection 
or  ampulla  which  is  common  to  the  two  ducts. 

The  pancrecLs  (vav-Kp4as,  all  flesh)  is  a  glandular  organ  annexed  to  the 

*  [From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Kieman  (see  note  p.  524.)  it  would  appear,  that  the  blood  of 
the  vena  portae  is  directly  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  whilst  that  of  the  hepatic 
artery  is  only  indUrectlif  concerned,  t*.  e.  after  it  has  a£fbrded  nutrition  to  the  tissue  and  vessels 
of  the  liver,  and  has  entered  the  branches  of  the  vena  portce,  and  thus  become  portal  blood.] 
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daodenom,  with  which  it  has  immediate  rehktioiis :  it  is  dtaated  transreTsely 
and  deeply  behind  the  stomach,  and  in  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebne. 

Form  and  size*  In  fonn  the  pancreas  resembles  no  other  gland;  it  is 
transversely  oblong,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  large  at  its  right  ex- 
tremity, where  it  presents  a  sort  of  angular  expansion  like  a  hammer,  and  gra- 
dually tapering  towards  its  left  extremity  :  hence  the  division  of  this  organ 
into  a  head,  body^  and  taU.  Its  long  or  transverse  diameter  is  measured  by 
the  interval  between  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum  (e  e)  and  the  spleen  (A). 
The  size  and  weight  of  the  pancreas  present  many  varieties.  Its  weight  is 
generally  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  ounces,  but  may  reach  six  ounces.  The 
pancreas  is  sometimes  found  atrophied,  and  in  one  case  of  this  kind  it  did  not 
exceed  an  ounce  in  weight. 

Relations.  Its  anterior  surface^  convex  and  coyered  by  the  peritoneom,  is  in 
relation  with  the  stomach,  which  moves  freely  upon  it.  In  certain  cases  of  dis- 
ease, adhesion  between  the  pancreas  and  the  stomach  takes  place ;  so  that  in 
chronic  ulceration  of  the  latter  we  find  the  pancreas  supplying  the  place  of 
hirge  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  which  had  been  destroyed.  When 
the  stomach  is  situated  lower  down  than  usual,  the  pancreas  has  relations 
either  with  the  liver,  or  with  the  anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen,  frt>m  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum ;  so  that  it  may  be  felt 
with  the  greatest  ease  through  the  abdominal  parietes.*  In  such  cases  even 
experienced  practitioners  have  not  unfrequently  been  led  to  infer  the  presence 
of  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus.  The  pancreas  is  also  in  relation  in  fix>nt  with  the 
first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  with  the  angle  formed  by  the  ascending 
and  transverse  colon. 

Its  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  corresponds  to  the  Tertebral  colmnn, 
opposite  the  first  lumbar  vertebra :  it  is  separated  from  the  spine,  however,  by 
the  splenic  and  the  superior  mesenteric  veins,  and  by  the  commencement  of 
the  vena  ports.  The  two  last  mentioned  veins  are  lodged  in  a  deep  groove, 
or  rather  almost  complete  canal,  formed  in  the  pancreas,  which  also  includes 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  its  surrounding  plexus  of  nerves.  A  great 
number  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  the  piUars  of  the  diaphragm  {d  </)> 
the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left,  also  separate  the 
pancreas  from  the  vertebral  colunm.  To  the  left  of  the  spine  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  left  suprarenal  capsule  and  kidney,  and  the  corresponding  renal 
vessels.  The  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  the  aorta  is  important ;  it  is  through 
the  pancreas  that  the  pulsations  of  that  vessel  are  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  in 
emaciated  individuals,  and  it  is  here  that  the  vessel  may  be  compressed. 

Its  upper  border  is  thick,  and  is  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  splenic 
artery,  which  often  runs  in  a  sort  of  hollow  canal  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  gland  through  its  entire  length.  It  also  has  relations  with  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum  (e),  with  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  and  with  the  coeliac  axis  (0- 
The  thickness  of  this  border  has  led  some  anatomists  to  say,  that  the  pancreas 
is  prismatic  and  triangular. 

Its  lower  border  is  much  thinner  than  the  upper,  and  is  bounded  by  the  third 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  left  by  the  superior 
mesenteric  vessels  (m,  the  artery). 

Its  right,  or  duodenal,  or  great  extremity  is  in  contact  with  the  duodenum  and 
the  ductus  choledochus.  This  extremity  presents  a  very  remarkable  arrange- 
ment ;  it  is  curved  upon  itself  from  above  downwards,  like  the  duodenum,  by 
the  concavity  of  which  it  is  circumscribed ;  then,  having  reached  the  third 
portion  of  the  bowel,  it  passes  transversely  to  the  left,  behind  the  superior  me- 
senteric vessels,  and  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  in  which  they  are 

•  This  condition  may  be  foretold :  it  occurs  whenever  the  vertebral  column  can  be  felt  im- 
mediately behind  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  I  have  never  met  with  it  excepting  in  emaciated 
individuals,  where  a  great  part  of  the  small  intestine  occupied  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.    It  i* 

I»robably  the  traction  exercised  by  the  small  intestine  contained  in  the  pelvis,  that  oocaiioni  tbe 
ow  position  of  the  stomach. 
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sitiutted.  This  reflected  portion,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  is  sometimes 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  gland,  on  which  account  it  has  heen  called  the 
ksser  pancreas.  By  its  great  extremity  the  pancreas  is,  as  it  were,  attached  to 
the  duodenum,  beyond  which  it  projects  in  front,  but  especially  behind :  it  ac- 
companies this  intestine  in  all  its  displacements,  so  that  when  the  duodenum 
is  situated  lower  down  than  usual,  which  happens  in  displacements  of  the 
stomach  downwards,  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  always  removed  in  the  same 
direction. 

Its  left,  or  splenic,  or  small  extremity  is  narrow,  and  touches  the  spleen, 
upon  which  it  is  flattened  and  blunted,  and  sometimes  slightly  enlarged.  It  is 
seen  then,  that,  in  its  relations  to  other  parts,  the  pancreas  has  a  great  analogy 
with  the  salivary  glands.  Thus,  large  vessels  are  situated  near  and  penetrate 
this  gland,  which  forms  a  sort  of  covered  passage  for  them,  and  is  moved  by 
their  pulsations.  The  diaphrd^,  the  duodenum,  and  the  stomach  also  tend  to 
disturb  and  press  upon  the  pancreas. 

Structure,  The  analogies  in  structure  between  the  pancreas  and  the  salivary 
-glands  are  no  less  numerous,  and  fully  justify  the  name  of  abdominal  salivary 
^Umd  given  to  it  by  Siebold;  it  has  the  same  whitish  colour,  the  same 
density  %  and  the  same  arrangement  into  lobes,  which  are  themselves  divisible 
into  lobules.  The  identity  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
a  portion  of  the  pancreas  from  a  part  of  a  salivary  gland.  When  boiled, 
they  both  have  die  same  aspect  and  the  same  taste.  There  is  no  fibrous 
capsule,  properly  so  called,  but  some  fibrous  lamellae,  which  separate  the  lobes 
and  lobules.  Cellular  tissue  is  tolerably  abundant.  Fat  is  not  uncommonly 
met  with,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  pancreas ;  I  have 
even  seen  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  gland,  in  which  fat  appeared  to  have  been 
substituted  for  the  glandular  substance. 

The  determination  of  the*  structure  of  the  pancreas,  like  that  of  all  glands, 
involves  two  considerations,  viz.  the  texture  of  each  lobule,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  With  regard  to 
the  first  point,  I  shall  merely  refer  to  what  has  been  already  stated  respecting 
the  salivary  gland8.f     The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  perfectly  well  known. 

As  in  the  salivary  glands,  the  arteries  enter  the  pancreas  at  a  great  number 
of  points.  They  are  very  numerous  and  very  large,  considering  the  small 
size  of  the  organ  :  they  arise  fi'om  the  hepatic,  the  splenic,  and  Sie  superior 
mesenteric.    The  principal  artery  is  called  the  pancreatico-duodenalis. 

The  veins  terminate  in  the  superior  mesenteric  and  the  splenic.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  are  not  well  known ;  it  is  probable  that  they  enter  the  nu- 
merous glands  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nerves  of  the  pancreas 
are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus. 

The  excretory  duct  (ti,  fig,  169.)  is  called  the  carud  of  Wirsung,  from  the 
name  of  its  discoverer,  a  young  anatomist,  who  was  too  soon  lost  to  science. 
By  an  arrangement,  of  wluch  we  have  no  other  example  in  the  body,  this  ex- 
cretory duct  is  contained  entirely  in  the  substance,  we  might  even  say  in 
the  centre  of  the  gland ;  so  that,  in  order  to  expose  it,  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  organ  must  be  carefully  divided.  It  is  generally  single,  but  sometimes 
double,  and  then  there  is  a  principal  duct  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  pancreas, 
and  a  small  duct  for  the  reflected  portion,  or  lesser  pancreas.  The  pancreatic 
duct  measures  the  entire  length  of  the  gland ;  it  is  narrow  at  the  splenic  ex- 
tremity, which  may  be  regarded  as  its  origin,  and  gradually  increases  in  size 
as  it  approaches  the  duodenal  extremity  ;  there  it  bends  downwards,  to  reach 
the  ductus  choledochus,  to  the  left  of  which  it  is  placed ;  it  runs  along  the  side 

*  The  pancreas  sometimes  assumes  an  extreme  density,  strongly  resembling  that  of  scirrhus. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  make  sections  of  it,  to  be  assured  of  the  perfect  soundness  of 
the  glandular  tissue.    This  stony  hardness  generally  occurs  along  with  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

f  XThe  only  observable  difference  between  the  lobules  of  the  pancreas  and  salivarv  glands  is, 
that  the  closed  termination  of  the  ducts  are  cylindrical  in  the  former,  and  slightly  dilated  in  the 
latter,  (see  note,  p.  450.).] 
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of  that  duct,  then  perforates  it  oblicjaely,  and  opens,  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  the  liver,  m  the  oliye-shaped  ampnUa  immediately 
preceding  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  dnctns  choledochus.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  ductus  choledochus  open  by  a  common  orifice 
in  the  human  subject  This  arrangement  is  constant,  and  when  we  find  a 
pancreatic  duct  perforating  the  duodenum  separately,  we  may  be  certain  that 
there  is  another  duct  presenting  the  regular  arrangement ;  at  least,  I  hare 
never  observed  to  the  contrary.  As  to  Sie  precise  situation  of  the  separate 
opening  of  the  supernumerary  pancreatic  duct,  it  may  be  either  in  front  o^ 
behind,  below,  or  above,  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus.  Tiedemano, 
who  has  collected  all  the  known  cases  of  double  pancreatic  duct,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  insertion  found  in  the  human  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  carious 
result,  that  these  varieties  have  their  analogies  in  the  different  species  of 
animals.  ^ 

The  mode  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  pancreatic  duct  are  inserted  into 
the  principal  trunk  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  ultimate  ducts  of  the  pancreas 
do  not  in  foct  unite  into  larger  and  larger  branches  like  the  veins ;  but  the 
small  branches  coming  from  each  lobule,  open  directly  and  in  succession  into 
the  general  duct  —  an  arrangement  which  gives  to  the  excretory  apparatus  of 
the  pancreas  the  appearance  of  those  insects  called  cetUipede&, 

As  to  the  structure  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  its  walls  are  very  thin ;  it  is  eo^ 
lapsed,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  ver^  distinct  frtmi  the  grejrish  white  hue 
of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  gland.  Its  mtemal  sur&ce  is  extremely  smooth, 
like  a  serous  membrane  * ;  its  thinness  renders  the  determination  of  its  texture 
vei7  difficult ;  it  is  very  extensible. 

Jjevehpement  The  developement  of  the  pancreas  presents  no  peculiarities 
excepting  such  as  relate  to  its  size,  which  is  relatively  greater  in  the  fcetos 
and  the  new-bom  in&nt  than  in  the  adult.  Examples  have  occnrred  of  disease 
of  the  pancreas  during  intra-uterine  life ;  and  I  have  found  a  scirrhous  pan- 
creas in  a  foetus  at  the  full  term. 

Function.  The  pancreas  is  the  secreting  organ  of  a  particular  fluid  called 
the  pancreatic  fluid,  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  which  have  not 
been  well  known  until  very  lately.  I  have  met  with  two  cases  of  retention  of 
the  pancreatic  fluid.  The  dilated  canal  resembled  a  transparent  serous  cyst; 
the  contained  liquid  was  extremely  viscid  and  transparent,  but  of  a  whitish 
hue,  like  a  solution  of  gum  arable ;  it  had  a  slightly  saline  taste ;  the  collateral 
ducts  were  extremely  dilated.  There  were  some  white  patches,  resembling 
plaster,  in  the  centre  of  many  of  the  lobules.  This  substance  was  more  abun- 
dant in  some  of  the  lobules,  and,  when  removed,  presented  the  appearance  of 
small  lumps  of  plaster  or  chalk.  The  pancreatic  fluid  submitted  to  chemical 
analysis  by  M.  Barruel,  proved  to  be  an  extremely  pure  mucus.  M.  Barmel 
even  stated  to  me  that  it  was  the  purest  mucus  he  had  ever  examined.  It  pos- 
sesses in  the  highest  degree  the  property  of  rendering  water  viscid,  either  by 
dissolving,  or  by  being  diflused  in  it.  This  mucus  contains  free  soda,  a  trace 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  very  slight  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime.  There  is 
therefore  an  analogy  between  the  pancreatic  and  salivary  fluids,  as  the  ana- 
tomical investigation  of  these  glands  had  previously  led  us  to  supposcf 

*  [It  is  a  mucous  membrane,  continaotu  with  that  of  the  duodenum,  and  covered  with  eoi- 
thelium.  In  some  subjects,  Mr.  Kieman  found  mucous  follicles  in  it,  similar  to  those  in  toe 
biliary  ducts ;  in  others,  no  traces  of  them  could  be  discovered.  None  were  seen  in  the  saliTary 
ducts.] 

f  [According  to  the  best  analyses,  the  pancreatic  fluid  differs  firom  saliva  in  containing  a 
greater  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  also  in  the  character  of  its  constituents :  saliva  is  usually 
alkaline,  and,  besides  other  substances,  contains  salivine,  mucus,  and  sulpho-cyanate  of  potassa ; 
the  pancreatic  fluid  contains  albumen,  casein,  but  little  saliviiie  and  mucas,  and  no  snlpbO' 
^an^te :  in  other  respects  the  two  fluids  agree.] 
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The  Spleen. 


The  spleen  (inrxV*  Hen;  A,  fg.  154.)  is  a  spongy  and  yascnlar  organ,  the 
fdnctions  of  which,  though  little  known,  appear  to  he  connected  with  those  of 
the  ahdominal  venons  system. 

It  is  deeply  situated  (A,  Jigs,  155.  161.)  in  the  left  hypochondriam,  hehind 
•nd  to  the  left  of  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum,  called  the  gastro'sphnic  omentum.  It  is  also  retained  in  its 
place  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  upon  it  from  the  diaphragm  *, 
and  by  the  vessels  which  enter  and  pass  out  from  it  Being  suspended  rather 
tkan  fixed  to  certain  movable  parts,  the  spleen  necessanly  participates  in 
their  movements ;  and  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm,  as  well 
as  the  alternate  distension  and  collapse  of  the  stomach,  exert  an  undoubted 
influence  upon  it ;  but  these  slight  and  temporary  changes  of  position  do  not 
constitute  a  true  displacement 

It  may  even  be  said,  that  displacements  of  the  spleen,  which  are  very  rare, 
are  almost  always  congenital  Thus  Haller  has  seen  this  organ  situated  at  the 
left  side  of  Uie  bladder,  in  an  infant  one  year  old ;  Desault  has  found  it  in  the 
right  cavity  of  the  thorax  in  a  foetus  at  the  full  time,  I  do  not  here  allude 
to  cases  of  complete  transposition  of  the  viscera,  nor  to  cases  where  the 
change  of  situation  depends  on  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  on  displacement 
of  the  stomach,  f  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  I  have  found  tiie  spleen 
in  the  umbilical  region. 

Accidental  adhesions  of  the  spleen  are  so  frequent,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  They  are  sometimes  filamentous,  and  sometimes  cellular,  and 
they  render  painful  the  slightest  changes  of  position  in  this  organ,  from  vio- 
lent contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  or  from  great  distension  of  the  stomach  : 
these  adhesions  are  almost  always  the  sequels  of  intermittent  fevers. 

Number,  The  spleen  is  single  in  the  human  subject.  The  supernumerary 
spleens  occasionally  met  with  near  it  are  nothing  more  than  small  ovoid  or 
spheroidal  fragments  of  the  spleen,  which  at  first  ^ight  might  be  taken  for 
lymphatic  glands.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  supernumerary  spleens 
in  man.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult: 
this  opinion  is  erroneous,  t  It  has  been  ssdd  that  ten,  twelve,  and  even 
twenty-three  supernumerary  spleens  have  been  observed.  Without  denying 
the  possibility  of  the  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  its  occurrence.  As  the  spleen 
Is  always  multiple  in  a  great  number  of  animals,  supernumerary  spleens  in 
man  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  trace  of  such  an  arrangement. 

With  regard  to  the  examples  of  congenital  or  accidental  absence  of  the 
spleen  mentioned  by  some  authors,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  they  were  ac- 
companied with  serious  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  small  adherent 
spleens,  lost  in  some  measure  among  the  surrounding  organs,  may  easily  have 
escaped  notice  in  a  not  very  close  examination. 

Size  and  weight  There  is  no  organ  which  varies  more  than  the  spleen  in 
regard  to  size  and  weight  These  differences  may  be  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing heads :  — 

Individual  differences.  It  is  in  v^n  to  attempt  to  establish  a  relation  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  spleen  and  that  of  the  liver,  or  between  the  size  of  the 
spleen,  and  the  stature,  weight,  constitution,  and  habits  of  the  individual  § 

*  [This  reflection  is  called  the  ligamentum  phrenico-Uenale.  The  spleen  is  also  connected  by 
the  peritoneum  to  the  arch  of  the  colon.] 

f  The  great  end  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  fixed  part  of  that  viscus,  on  account  of  its  con<* 
nection  with  the  oesophagus.  Changes  of  position  in  this  organ  affect  partly  the  portion  be- 
tween the  pylorus  and  the  cardia,  and  partly  the  pylorus  itself. 

X  It  is  true  that  a  greater  number  or  cases  of  supernumerary  spleens  in  the  foetus  have  been 
recorded,  than  in  adults  ;  but  the  fact  is  easily  explained,  if  we  consider  that  in  the  foetus  su- 
pemumerary  spleens  cannot  escape  notice,  whilst  tney  are  often  difficult  to  be  seen  in  the  adult, 
on  account  of  the  fat  with  which  the  omenta  are  loaded. 

}  The  spleen  is  proportionally  larger  in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals.    It  has  been  said,  as  if 
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Differences  from  physiological  conditions.  The  spleen  is  often  fbnnd  small, 
wrinkled,  shrunk,  or  as  it  were  withered  and  collapsed ;  a  state  that  certainly 
supposes  the  opposite  condition  of  distension.  In  other  cases  the  spleen  is 
large,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  stretched.  Ought  we  then  to  admit  with  Lieu- 
taud  *,  that  the  pressure  from  the  distended  state  of  the  stomach  daring  diges- 
tion diminishes  the  size  of  the  spleen,  which  on  the  other  hand  becomes  the 
seat  of  an  afflux  of  blood  in  the  intervals  between  the  occurrence  of  that  pro- 
cess. This  idea  is  perhaps  erroneous  as  far  as  regards  the  periods  of  collapse 
and  turgescence ;  but  it  is  correct  as  to  the  principal  fact,  viz.  the  alternation 
of  those  two  opposite  conditions. 

Differences  fi'om  age.  The  spleen  is  proportionally  smaller  in  the  foetus 
than  in  the  adult,  and  in  the  adult  than  in  the  aged. 

Differences fiwn  disease.  The  morbid  differences  in  the  size  of  the  spleei 
suggest  most  important  considerations.  In  a  great  number  of  patients  suffer* 
ing  with  intermittent  feyers,  more  especially  when  this  organ  is  already  en- 
larged from  previous  attacks,  it  is  manifestly  swollen  during  each  access. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may  proceed  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  so  tiiat 
this  organ,  which  in  the  natural  condition  is  withdrawn  so  deeply  into  the 
left  hypochondrium  as  not  to  be  seen  on  opening  the  abdomen,  in  certain 
cases  fills  almost  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  while  its  weight,  which 
varies  from  two  to  eight  ounces  in  the  healthy  condition,  may  be  as  much  as 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pounds ;  one  case,  indeed,  has  been  recorded,  where  the 
spleen  weighed  forty-three  pounds. 

Atrophy  of  the  spleen  is  very  rare.  I  have  seen  it  reduced  to  the  weight 
of  two  drachms. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  spleen  is,  to  that  of  water,  as  1160  to  1000. 

The  spleen,  both  upon  the  surfkce  and  in  the  interior,  most  commonly  re- 
sembles in  colour  the  dark  lees  of  wine.  This  colour,  however,  presents 
many  varieties  from  a  deep  brown  red  to  a  pale  ^y.  When  the  surfiice  has 
been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  bright  red,  like  the  sur&ce  of 
venous  blood  soon  after  its  abstraction.  Age,  the  kind  of  death,  and  diseases, 
have  much  effect  on  the  colour  of  this  organ,  the  different  parts  of  which  are 
not  always  of  a  uniform  tint  I  have  seen  a  spleen  of  a  deep  chesnut  brown 
hue. 

Consistence.  One  character  of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  its  extreme  fri- 
ability. In  general  it  may  be  lacerated  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  feeling  of  crepitation,  and  emits  a  sound,  like  the  crackling 
produced  by  bending  tin.  The  spleen  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  friable  of 
all  organs  excepting  the  brain.  Thus  examples  have  been  recorded  of  its 
laceration  from  blows,  or  falls  upon  the  abdomen,  and  even  frt>m  a  general 
concussion,  or  from  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
during  violent  exertion,  &c. 

The  consistence  of  the  spleen  also  varies  much  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  diseases  ;  indeed,  the  most  important  alterations  of  this  organ  may  be  re- 
ferred to  either  increased  or  diminished  consistence.  In  induration,  which  is 
generally  accompanied  with  hypertrophy,  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  compact, 
brittle,  and  dry,  and  breaks  like  a  piece  of  compact  resin.  In  softening, 
carried  to  its  highest  degree,  the  spleen  is  converted  into  an  inorganic  pulp, 
exactly  resembling  a  healthy  spleen  broken  down  by  the  fingers,  and  contain- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  fiuid  than  natural    This  state  is  often  observed  after 

it  were  possible  to  establish  a  relation  between  two  such  variable  terms  as  the  weight  of  the 
spleen  and  the  body,  that  the  former  is  sixth  of  the  latter. 

*  Lieutaud  asserts  that  he  has  constancy  found  the  spleen  larger  when  death  has  occnrred 
whilst  digestion  was  going  on  in  the  stomach,  than  when  it  has  happened  after  that  process  bad 
been  completed  ;  but  the  spleen  varies  so  much  in  size,  that  we  cannot  compare  the  spleen  of 
one  subject  witn  that  of  another.  An  ingenious  experiment  has  been  made,  the  result  of 
which  is  opposed  to  Lieutaud's  opinion :  out  of  four  newly  bom  puppies,  belonging  to  tbe 
same  litter,  two  were  kept  without  food,  whilst  to  the  other  two  nulk  wai  given :  on  killing 
them  their  spleens  were  all  iouxid  of  tbe  uxne  size. 
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malignant  fevers  *,  and  when  the  membranes  are  torn,  the  substance  of  the 
spleen  escapes  spontaneously. 

Figure,    The  spleen  has  a  crescentic  form ;  its  long  diameter  is  vertical,  its 

concavity  directed  to  the  right,  and  its  convexity  to  the  left  side.    It  may  be 

compared,  as  was  done  by  Haller,  to  a  segment  of  an  ellipse  cut  longitudinally. 

'     It  presents  for  consideration  an  external  and  an  internal  surface^  and  a  ctr- 

cwnference. 

The  external  or  costal  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  and  in  relation  with  the 
diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribsf ; 
hence  arises  the  influence  of  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  spleen, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  being  ruptured  during  a  violent  effort  This  relation 
also  accounts  for  the  pain  felt  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  after  quick  running, 
and  the  difficulty  and  pain  attendant  on  a  strong  inspiration  made  whilst  running 
by  persons  in  whom  the  spleen  is  hypertrophied. 

We  frequently  find  a  prolongation  of  the  Uver  almost  completely  covering  the 
external  surfkce  of  the  spleen. 

The  internal  or  gastric  surface  is  concave  in  all  directions,  and  presents,  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  anterior  thirds  with  the  posterior,  a  somewhat  irregular 
series  of  openings,  which  are  themselves  irregular  in  form  and  number,  are  sit- 
uated at  greater  or  less  intervals,  and  arranged  longitudinally.  This  row  of 
openings  is  called  the  fissure,  or  hUus  (h^fig>  154.)>  o/*  the  spleen.  The  gastro^ 
splenic  omentum  is  attached  near  this  fissure.  Some  varieties  are  observed  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  spleen.  Thus,  it  sometimes  pre- 
sents an  uniform  concavity,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  sort  of  projecting  ridge 
opposite  the  hilus,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  one  anterior  and 
larger,  the  other  posterior  and  smaller :  in  the  latter  case,  which  is  common, 
the  spleen  is  of  a  prismatic  and  triangular  form. 

The  following  are  the  relations  of  the  internal  surface :  —  the  part  situated 
in  front  of  the  hilus  has  relations  with  the  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach,  and, 
on  the  right  and  behind  this  cul-de-sac,  with  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and 
the  vasa  brevia  situated  within  it :  the  left  extremity  of  the  liver,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  occasionally,  covers  the  external  surface  of  the  spleen,  is  more  fre- 
quently in  relation  with  the  internal  surface  of  that  organ.  Behind  the  hilus 
tiie  spleen  corresponds  with  the  left  kidney,  suprarensJ  capsule,  and  pillar  of 
the  ^phragm,  which  separate  it  from  the  spine,  and  with  the  small  extremity 
of  the  pancreas. 

The  circumference  is  elliptical ;  its  posterior  border  is  thicker  above  than  be- 
low, and  is  in  relation  with  the  kidney,  which  it  sometimes  covers  through  its 
entire  length ;  its  anterior  border  is  thinner,  and  is  appUed  to  the  stomach ;  its 
upper  extremity  is  thick,  often  bent  upon  itself,  and  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm, 
from  which  however  it  is  occasionally  separated  by  the  liver ;  its  inferior  ex' 
tremity  is  pointed,  and  rests  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  transverse  and 
descending  colon,  or  upon  the  portion  of  transverse  mesocolon,  which  sup- 
ports that  angle.  The  circumference  of  the  spleen  is  notched,  and  sometimes 
marked  more  or  less  deeply  by  fissures,  which  are  prolonged  upon  both  its 
surfaces,  particularly  upon  the  external  surface,  and  which  divide  it  into  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  distinct  lobules.  ^  This  lobular  arrangement  is  the  last 
indication  of  the  multiple  spleens,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
description  of  the  relations  just  given  applies  when  the  stomach  is  empty ; 
when  that  viscus  is  distended,  they  are  somewhat  different.  The  spleen,  which 
before  was  separated  from  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  is  then 
applied  directly  to  it,  and  is  moulded  upon  it,  so  as  it  were  to  cover  its  walls. 
It  has  no  longer  any  relations  with  the  kidney  and  the  vertebral  column,  but 

*  Vide  Anat.  Fath.avec.  planches,  lir.  ii.,  art.  Maladies  db  la  Ratb.  I  have  been  ableto  coU 
lect  the  splenic  fluid  in  a  medicine  phial,  and  to  submit  it  to  different  experiments. 

f  It  is  said  that  the  ribs  produce  marlu  upon  the  spleen  from  the  pressure  exercised  by 
them  upon  it  daring  life.  I  have  never  observed  this  appearance,  and  can  only  conceiTe  it  to 
exist  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen. 
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if  situated  below  and  beliind  the  great  cnl-de-sac  of  the  Btomaeh,  and  not  to 
the  left  of  it ;  and  it  becomes  honsontal  instead  of  being  vertical,  as  when  the 
stomach  is  empty. 

Structure.  Besides  two  investing  membranes,  one  serous,  the  other  fi- 
brous *,  the  spleen  consists  of  cells  having  fibrons  parietes,  and  filled  with  a 
gromous  fluid  f  of  the  colour  of  port  wine  dregs,  of  certain  corpuscules  not 
very  distinct  in  the  human  subject,  of  a  very  lai^  artery  and  still  larger  vdn, 
and  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  gerous  or  peritoneal  coat  invests  the  whole  spleen  with  the  exception  of 
the  hilus,  which  corresponds  to  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  It  g^ves  a 
smooth  appearance  to  the  spleen,  lubricates  its  snr&ce,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fixes  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the  bands  which  it  forms.  Its  internal 
surfiice  adheres  closely  to  &e  fibrous  membrane. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  spleen  forms  a  sort  of  fibrons  shell,  which  is  strong 
notwithstanding  its  tenuity  and  transparency.  This  membrane  is  the  seat  of 
those  cartilaginous  plates  which  are  so  often  found  upon  its  surfkce,  and  which 
conceal  its  true  colour.  It  is  intimately  united  to  the  peritoneal  membrane  by 
its  outer  surfiice,  and  adheres  still  more  closely  by  its  inner  surface  to  the 
tissue  of  the  spleen  by  means  of  exceedingly  numerous  and  dense  fibrons  pro- 
longations, which  penetrate  it  in  all  directions,  and  interlace  in  every  way,  so 
as  to  form  areolse  or  cells,  the  arrangement  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
examine.  Further,  the  proper  coat  is  not  perforated  at  the  hilus  for  the 
passage  of  the  vessels ;  but  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  already  no- 
ticed m  the  liver,  it  is  reflected  around  the  vessels  opposite  the  hilns,  like  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  and  is  prolonged  upon  both  the  arteries  and  veins,  forming 
sheaths  which  divide  and  subdivide  like  the  vessels  themselves,  and  receive 
the  prolongations  ^ven  off  from  the  inner  surfieuse  of  the  proper  coat. 

This  arrangement  has  been  very  well  described  by  Ddasonne  {M&kl  Acad, 
des  Sciencesj  1754), and  especially  by  Dupuytren  (Iliese  de  M".  Assolant).  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  the  spleen  is  composed  of  a  fibrous  strac- 
ture,  consisting  of  an  investing  fibrous  membrane,  of  fibrous  sheaths  which 
accompany  the  vessels  in  their  divisions  and  subdivisions  even  to  their  ter- 
minations, and  of  prolongations  arising  from  the  inner  snrfhce  of  the  mem- 
brane, interlacing  in  all  directions,  and  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
sheaths.  X 

The  internal  framework  of  the  spleen  is,  therefore,  an  areolar  tissue,  which 
may  be  very  well  displayed  by  washing  away  the  pulpy  matter  of  this  viscus 
by  means  of  a  stream  of  water ;  there  will  then  remain  a  whitish  areolar  and 
spongy  tissue.  This  is  also  very  clearly  shown  by  injecting  it  either  with 
mercury  or  some  coloured  liquid,  or  even  by  inflating  it  with  air  blown  through 
a  puncture.  The  coats  are  then  raised  in  different  places,  and  after  desic- 
cation the  areolar  structure  becomes  evident  This  experiment  also  shows  that 
the  spleen  is  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments,  for  without  rupture  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  organ  can  be  injected  in  this  way. 

It  appears  then  that  the  proper  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  composed  of  an  areolar 
fibrous  network  and  of  a  pultaceous  matter,  of  the  colour  of  port  wine  lees,  -^ 
the  splenic  juice  or  matter,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
humours  of  the  body  called  atra  bilis,  and  which  modem  chemists  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  examined. 

We  have  now  to  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  and  the  relation 
between  these  cells  and  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

The  splenic  artery.    No  organ  of  so  small  a  size,  receives  so  large  an  ar- 

»  See  note,  mfrii.  t  See  note,  p.  539. 

X  [This  basis  or  ft-amework  is  more  or  less  developed  in  the  different  species  of  animali:  it 
is  much  stronger  in  the  horse  than  in  the  ox.  The  proper  coat  of  the  spleen,  togethor  with 
the  sheaths  for  the  vessels,  and  the  prolongations  or  trabecule  given  off  ftrom  it,  are  highly 
elastic,  and  are  generally  stated  to  consist  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  not  of  oidinanr  flbroos 
tissue.] 
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terj.  The  splenic  artery  is  in  £MSt  the  largest  branch  of  the  ccDliae  axis,  and, 
on  this  account,  raptores  or  wounds  of  the  spleen  are  almost  always  followed 
by  ^EUal  hflBmorrhage.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  tortuous  course;  when  re- 
duced to  half  its  original  size,  from  having  given  off  several  branches,  it  enters 
the  spleen  by  four  or  five  branches  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  each 
other.  These  branches  divide  in  the  nSual  manner  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  and  preserve  their  tortuous  character  even  to  their  terminations.  One 
peculiarity  well  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  the  arteries  constantly  divide  in  a 
radiating  manner,  so  that  air,  or  water,  or  tallow,  thrown  into  one  arterial  di- 
vision, does  not  pass  into  the  branches  of  the  others.  This  mode  of  division 
is  observed  not  only  in  the  larger,  but  also  in  the  smaller  arteries*,  so  that  the 
spleen  may  be  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  a  considerable  number  of  small 
spleens,  united  together  by  a  common  investment ;  and  accordingly,  if  in  a 
living  animal  one  division  of  the  splenic  artery  be  tied,  the  portion  of  the 
spleen  to  which  it  is  distributed  becomes  blighted,  whilst  the  rest  remains  in 
the  natural  state.  This  arrangement  of  the  arteries  may  be  shown  in  a  very 
striking  manner  by  injecting  their  several  divisions  with  differently  coloured 
substances.  The  injected  matters  will  not  mix,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  lobes  wUl  become  evident 

This  structure  explains  how  multiple  spleens  may  occur  in  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  and  why  there  are  so  many  varieties  in  this  respect  in  the 
animal  series. 

Some  branches  from  the  splenic,  lumbar,  and  spermatic  arteries  enter  the 
spleen  through  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  splenic  vein  is  four  or  five  tunes  larger  than  the  artery  :  it  forms  one  of 
the  principal  roots  of  the  vena  portse,  and  is  almost  equal  to  the  other  root 
formed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vein.  The  venous  communication  between 
the  spleen  and  the  liver  has,  in  a  great  measure,  g^ven  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
they  are  connected  in  function.  The  spleen  is  filled  by  the  numberless  and 
large  divisions  of  this  vein ;  it  might  even  be  said  that  the  texture  of  the  spleen 
is  essentially  venous,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  venous  plexus  or  an  erectile 
tissue,  and  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  veins  that  the  lymphatic 
glands  do  to  the  lymphatic  vessels.  All  the  splenic  cells  communicate  with 
8ie  veins,  or  rather  they  are  nothing*  more  thsui  these  veins  themselves  sup- 
ported by  the  fibrous  columns  and  sheaths  already  described :  this  is  shown 
by  the  following  considerations  and  experiments :  — 

1.  If,  according  to  the  example  of  Delasonne  f ,  we  examine  the  spleen  of  the 
ox  by  laying  open  the  splenic  veins  and  their  divisions  by  means  of  a  grooved 
director,  we  shall  find  that  these  veins  are  almost  immediately  reduced  to  their 
lining  membrane*  and  perforated  with  very  distinctly  formed  foramina,  through 
which  the  dark  reddish  brown  splenic  matter  is  visible.  These  foramina  soon 
become  so  numerous,  that  the  veins  are  converted  into  cavities  or  cells,  the 
walls  of  which  are  perforated  with  openings  of  various  sizes,  filled  with  the 
splenic  pulp.  This  arrangement,  which  is  most  manifest  under  water,  proves 
that  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  composed  of  venous  cells]:,  like  the  corpora  ca- 
vernosa of  the  penis.  In  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog,  the  great  veins  are  not 
perforated  with  foramina,  but  the  cellular  and  areolar  arrangement  of  the 
splenic  veins  at  a  certain  depth  is  not  less  manifest 

2.  If  we  iiject  the  splenic  artery,  the  spleen  will  become  very  slightly  in- 
creased in  btdk  at  first,  Le.  as  long  as  the  injected  matter  does  not  pass  into 
the  venous  system ;  but  as  soon  as  ^is  occurs,  and  it  does  so  readily,  the  increase 

*  FThe  minute  arteries  ramify  in  tufts,  or  penicilli.1 

t  Delasonne  has  described  the  structure  of  the  spleen  in  the  ox  as  belonging  to  the  human 
subject. 

X  [According  to  Mr.  Kieman,  these  venous  cells  are  lateral  dilatations,  which  communicate 
vith  the  venous  trunk  by  small  branches.  They  contain  only  blood  however,  for  the  red 
{Hilpy  matter  of  the  spleen  is  said  by  Miiller  to  be  external  to  and  not  unihin  them.  This  red 
substance  con^its  prmdpally  of  red  granules,  about  the  sise  of  the  blood-globules,  but  sphe. 
rical,  not  flattened.j 
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in  size  becomes  rapid :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  oommimication  between 
the  artery  and  the  splenic  cells  is  indirect*  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  inject 
the  vein,  the  cells  are  immediately  dilated,  and  the  spleen  becomes  prodigiously 
increased  in  bulk  :  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  communication  is  direct,  and 
that  the  venous  system  in  some  measure  forms  the  basis  of  this  organ. 

We  can  very  seldom  meet  with  a  human  spleen  sufficiently  healthy,  for  the 
following  experiment.  It  will  succeed  perfectly  with  the  spleen  of  a  horse, 
which  is  of  a  much  denser  structure.  The  spleen  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
be  freed  from  the  liquid  which  it  contains ;  this  must  be  accomplished  by 
forcing  water  into  the  splenic  artery.  The  water  will  return  by  the  veins,  at 
first  turbid,  then  merely  tinged,  and  at  last  limpid  and  purcf  I  have  in  vaio 
attempted  to  force  the  injection  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries.  After  the 
water,  air  should  be  blown  into  the  artery,  so  as  to  empty  the  spleen  as  much 
as  possible  of  any  liquid  which  it  may  contain. 

If  we  examine  a  spleen  thus  freed  of  its  contained  matter,  we  observe  that 
it  is  wrinkled  and  as  it  were  shrivelled  on  the  surface,  and  remarkably  dimi- 
nished in  bulk ;  and  on  making  a  section  of  it,  we  find  a  white  spongy  tissue, 
composed  of  laminae  or  fibres  interlacing  in  every  direction. 

The  following  preparation]:  exhibits  this  structure  most  fully  : — The  spleen 
of  a  horse,  prepared  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  above,  and  weighing  one 
pound,  could  receive  ten  pounds  of  tallow.  The  injection  was  thrown  in  by 
the  veins  :  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  spleen  swelled  up  readily,  an  evident 
proof  that  the  splenic  cells  communicate  directly  with  the  veins ;  while  in  order 
to  obtain  the  same  effect  by  injecting  through  the  arteries,  very  considerable 
force  was  required.  The  injection  of  the  spleen  by  the  veins  did  not  take  place 
in  an  uniform  manner,  but  successively ;  in  one  injection,  the  upper  part  was 
injected  before  the  lower,  and  the  anterior  border  before  the  posterior.  The 
independence  of  different  portions  of  the  spleen  on  each  other  exists  in  regard 
to  their  veins  as  well  as  their  arteries.  I  have  been  enabled  to  observe  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  to  the  distending  power ;  a  re- 
sistance  which  caused  the  injection  to  flow  back  whenever  the  impelling  force 
was  discontinued.  The  cells  are  extensible  to  a  certain  degree,  beyond  which 
they  resist  very  powerfully  :  it  does  not  appear  that  they  possess  any  elasticity.  § 

After  some  days  when  desiccation  was  complete,  the  spleen  thus  injected 
was  divided  into  several  portions,  which  were  then  immersed  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine moderately  heated.  The  tallow  by  which  all  the  cells  were  distended, 
and  which  had  taken  the  place  of  their  contents,  having  been  dissolved  out, 
the  sections  presented  a  spongy,  areolar  structure,  like  that  of  erectile  tis- 
sue, as  found  in  the  corpora  cavernosa,  or  the  substance  of  the  placenta: 
and  this  cannot  be  considered,  as  Meckel  would  have  it,  as  the  artificial  result 
of  the  insufflation  and  injection,  which  lacerate,  as  he  believes,  a  part  of  the 

*  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  the  communication  between  the  artery  and  rein  is 
more  direct  in  the  spleen  than  in  any  other  organ.  The  great  anastomoses,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  between  the  splenic  artery  and  vein,  admitted  by  Spigelius,  Diemerbroeck,  BarthoUo, 
and  others,  is  purely  imaginary.    Tne  precise  mode  of  commumcation  is  still  unknown. 

t  This  injection,  which  requires  considerable  force,  continued  without  interruption  for  a 
long  time,  occasions  an  exudation  of  a  perfectly  transparent  fluid  upon  the  suruce  of  the 
spleen,  even  when  the  water  returned  by  the  vein  is  still  turbid.  Here  we  have  an  imitation  of 
an  exhalant  process.  And  as  this  transudation  takes  place  without  rupture,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  a  set  of  vessels  by  which  it  is  eflPected.*  Instead  of  making  an  ii^ection,  which  is 
always  troublesome,  we  may  attach  the  splenic  artery  to  a  tube,  which  is  itself  ad^ted  to 
anotner  tube  running  fi-om  the  bottom  of  a  cistern ;  the  column  of  water  will  overcome  the 
resistance  oflPered  to  its  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
will  pass  through  perfectly  limpid. 

t  This  mode  of  preparation  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  plan  adopted  with  the  corpora  cs* 
vemosa  by  Bogros,  prosector  to  the  Faculty,  who  died  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  science. 

§  [The  lining  membrane  of  these  venous  cells  is  not  very  extensible,  but  the  trabecule  be- 
tween which  they  lie  are  highly  extensible  and  elastic  also.] 


»  [This  transudation  evldeivlVY  Ae\»ctt^*  optxVSae  v^^^^^^^Vi  Qt \«as«aisii.V^  ^vB^Eoaitiunes,  and 
not  on  the  existence  oi  any  specud  Ne%%e\a.\ 
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vessels  and  fibrous  tissue.  (Mawud  <f  AncUomief  t  iii.  p.  479.)  This  spongy 
cellular  structure  explains  why  the  spleen,  as  well  as  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
is  susceptible  of  such  great  variations  in  bulk ;  and  why  it  is  sometimes  found 
collapsed  and  wrinkkd,  and  sometimes  distended,  and  as  it  were  swollen.  Are 
the  splenic  cells  lined  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins  ?  if  so,  the  mem- 
brane is  so  thin  as  to  be  incapable  of  demonstration. 

Corpvscides  of  the  spleen,  Malpighi  described,  as  existing  in  the  spleen, 
certain  corpuscules,  regarded  by  him  as  the  principal  elements  in  this  organ, 
and  believed  by  him  to  effect  some  important  changes  in  the  splenic  blood. 
These  corpuscules,  which  Ruy  sch  considered  to  be  essentially  vascular,  have  been 
again  brought  into  notice  by  Delasonne,  who  demonstrated  them  by  maceration. 
Haller  denied  their  glandular  nature,  because,  as  he  said,  there  can  be  no  glands 
where  there  is  no  secretion  and  no  excretory  ducts.  The  question  is  not,  how- 
ever, whether  these  corpuscules  are  glands  or  not,  but  rather  whether  they  exist 
at  all.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  animals,  in  the  dog  and  the  cat  for  example, 
a  great  number  of  granules  may  be  seen  scattered  through  the  spleen,  and 
which,  according  to  a  calculation,  the  accuracy  of  which  I  do  not  guarantee, 
would  seem  to  form  two  fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  organ.  These  corpuscules 
are  soft,  whitish  or  reddish,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  a  fourth  of  a  line  to 
a  line.    They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  exist  in  man.* 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spleen  are  divided  into  the  superficial  and  deep. 
The  superficial  only  are  well  known  ;  a  certain  number  pass  tcom  the  spleen 
to  the  stomach ;  they  all  terminate  in  lymphatic  glands  situated  opposite  the 
hilus,  within  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

Serves,  The  nerves  are  derived  f^om  the  solar  plexus,  and  are  termed  the 
splenic  plexus.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  terminal  divisions  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  have  been  seen  distributed  upon  the  spleen.  Several  of  the  nerves 
are  remarkable  for  their  size,  which  enables  us  to  examine  in  them  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  also  to  trace  the  splenic  nerves  them- 
selves deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.f  We  are  completely  ignorant 
of  their  mode  of  termination. 

As  to  the  proper  ducts  of  the  spleen,  said  to  pass  directly  from  that  organ 
to  the  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach,  or  even  to  the  duodenum,  and  to  pour 
into  these  parts  a  peculiar  liquid,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  they  are 
purely  imaginary.  And  again,  the  three  kinds  of  vascular  communication 
between  the  spleen  and  the  stomach  cannot  in  any  way  explain  the  afflux  of 
liquids  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach ;  in  fact,  the  arterial  vasa  brevia  of  the 
stomach  are  given  off  firom  the  splenic  artery  before  it  reaches  the  spleen ; 
nor  do  the  venous  vasa  brevia  enter  the  splenic  vein  until  after  it  has  left  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen ;  the  lymphatic  vessels  alone  pass  directly  fi*om  the  spleen 
to  the  stomach,  but  they  are  superficial,  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
splenic  cells. 

There  is  no  cellular  tissue,  properly  so  called,  in  the  spleen,  which  never- 
theless is  liable  to  inflammation. 

Devehpement  In  opposition  to  the  liver,  the  spleen  is  smaller  in  proportion 
as  it  is  examined  nearer  the  period  of  conception.  It  appears  late  ;  it  begins 
to  be  distinguishable  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month,  and  it  then  resem- 
bles a  clot  of  blood.    I  have  never  seen  it  developed  from  separate  lobules, 

*  [The  corpuscules  here  described  are  not  those  discovered  by  Malpighi,  but  large  soft  greyish 
bodies,  rarely  found  in  the  human  spleen,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  not  understood.    The 
Malpighian  corpuscules  are  much  smaller  ;  they  are  very  evident  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  ptg ; 
thcnr  lie  in  the  red  pulpv  matter  externally  to  the  venous  cells,  and  are  attached  by  short  pe- 
dicles, or  without  pedicles,  to  the  minute  arteries,  which,  however,  have  not  otherwise  any 
special  relation  to  them  ;  they  contain  greyish  granules,  similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  of 
the  red  pulpy  matter.    In  the  human  spleen  they  are  venr  difficult  to  distinguish. 
The  extremities  of  the  divided  trabeculae  may  be  mistaken  for  white  corpuscules.] 
t  The  sensibility  of  the  spleen  is  very  important.    In  a  living  animal  it  may  be  cut  ot  ^atw 
without  any  apparent  signs  of  pain.    Dogs  have  been  seen  devourVxig  lYie^  ovixv  v^««CA^'«\)^Ook. 
had  been  drairo  out  of  Oie  abdomen  I    What  a  difference  In  lYi\&  Tes^ecX.  NnXvorsq.  \^^  \^««&. 
aad  the  Inteitbie ;  and  yet  tbey  derive  their  nenret  fjrom  the  taxae  «o\nce. 
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which  were  afterwards  to  be  united  by  a  common  in?e8tment.  At  birth,  its 
proportions  are  ahnost  the  same  as  at  subsequent  periods.  The  spleen  is  hard, 
and  as  it  were  tense,  in  most  infhnts  who  die  during  birth:  this  is  probably 
owing  to  impeded  circulation. 

The  changes  which  the  spleen  undergoes  during  growth,  both  in  density 
and  in  size,  are  partly  physiological,  which  are  not  very  remarkable,  and  partly 
pathological ;  these  are  very  considerable,  but  they  are  foreign  to  my  subject 
In  the  aged  the  spleen  decreases,  like  all  other  organs ;  and  atrophy  of  this 
organ,  which  may  proceed  so  &r  that  it  only  weighs  a  few  ^drachms,  is  often 
accompanied  bythe  developement  of  a  cartilaginous  shell. 

Functions,  The  functions  of  the  spleen  appear  to  me  to  be  referrible  to  its 
structure  and  its  vascular  connections.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  passes 
through  it,  its  entirely  vascular  structure,  and  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
splenic  pulp  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  blood  sent  to  the  spleen  serves 
other  purposes  besides  that  of  nutrition ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  undergoes 
some  important  changes,  of  which  we  are  completely  ignorant,  because  the 
means  of  analysis  are  wanting ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly some  connection  with  the  Amotions  of  the  liver  *,  for  in  all  animals 
possessing  a  spleen,  even  though  its  arterial  blood  does  not  come  to  it  firomthe 
same  trunk  as  the  hepatic  artery,  the  veins  of  the  spleen  terminate  in  the 
venous  system  of  the  liver.  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  that  the  spleen 
performs  an  important  office  in  the  abdominal  venous  system ;  but  what  this 
office  is  we  do  not  know ;  and  what  tends  to  confound  all  our  calculations  is, 
that  extirpation  of  this  organ  in  animals  does  not  seem  to  have  any  marked 
effect  upon  their  health,  that  the  most  complete  atrophy  of  the  spleen  is 
consistent  with  the  most  regular  performance  of  all  the  Amotions,  and  that  by 
pertrophy,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  the  organ  occupies  almost  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  merely  produces  a  discolouration  of  the  skin,  diminished 
nutrition,  and,  in  young  subjects,  an  arrest  of  growth. 

The  spongy  and  vascular  texture  of  the  spleen,  and  the  absence  of  valves, 
which  allows  the  venous  blood  to  regurgitate  into  the  spleen  when  there  is  any 
obstacle  to  the  circulation,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  spleen  is  nothing  more 
than  a  diverticulum  intended  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  abdominal  venous 
system  whenever  it  is  deranged ;  and  this  opinion,  which  we  owe  to  Haller,  is 
pretty  generally  admitted.^  A  modification  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  spleen 
fulfils,  with  regard  to  the  circulation  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  abdominal 
circulation,  the  office  of  the  safety-tube  of  Wolf  in  chemical  apparatus.  It 
is  certain  that  compression  of  the  splenic  vein  in  a  living  animal  causes 
tumefaction  of  the  spleen,  which  gives  place  to  a  quick  collapse,  as  if  by  elastic 
contraction,  when  Uie  pressure  on  the  vein  is  removed :  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  spleen  indicates  that  this  organ  may  undergo  alterations 
of  expansion  and  turgescence  and  of  collapse  and  flaccidity ;  and  it  is  known, 
that,  during  intermittent  fever,  the  spleen  may  be  felt  below  the  false  ribs,  &c. 
But  all  this  leads  to  presumptions,  and  not  to  certainty. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  would  follow,  that  the  spleen  is  only  an 
accessory  organ. 

*  We  cannot  state  with  Malpighi,  that  the  spleen  is  the  preparatory  organ  of  the  bile,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  liver  is  concerned  in  the  process  of 
sanguification. 

t  May  we  not  quote  in  support  of  this  view,  the  pain  felt  in  the  region  of  the  spleea,  aiter 
violent  running,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  extreme  distension  of  taia  organ. 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

Creneral  observations. —  TTie  Lungs  and  Pleura, —  7^e  Trachea  and  Bronchi, 
—  Developement  of  the  lungs,  —  TTie  Larynx — its  structure,  developement,  and 
functions, —  TTie  Thyroid  gland. 

After  describing  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  object  of  which  is  to  elaborate 
solid  and  liquid  materials  for  the  reparation  of  the  waste  that  occurs  in  the 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  a  vast  surface  for  the  absorption  of  those 
materials,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  apparatus  of  respiration, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  renew  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs. 

This  latter  apparatus,  which  is  much  less  complex  than  the  former,  is  com- 
posed, 1.  of  the  lungs,  the  essential  organs  of  respiration ;  2.  of  the  thorax,  a 
cavity  forming  a  sort  of  bellows,  and  having  walls  capable  of  alternately  ex- 
panding and  contracting ;  3.  of  a  tubular  apparatus,  by  which  the  lungs  com- 
municate with  the  external  air,  and  which  consists  of  the  bronchi,  trachec^, 
larynx,  pharynx,  and  nasal  fossa ;  for  it  is  only  accidentally,  so  to  speak,  and  in 
order  to  render  respiration  more  certain,  that  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  mouth. 

The  thorax  has  been  already  described  (see  Osteology  and  Mtoloot), 
and  also  the  pharynx,  which  is  common  to  both  the  respiratory  and  digestive 
passages. 

The  nasal  fossae,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  respiratory  passages,  form 
the  natural  passages  for  the  introduction  of  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
for  the  reception  of  the  organ  of  smell,  by  which  sense  we  may  consider  the 
qualities  of  the  lur  are  examined.  Their  bony  framework  has  been  al- 
ready described  under  osteology.  The  pituitary  membrane  which  covers  the 
irregular  surfaces  of  these  fossse  will  be  described  in  the  article  devoted  to  the 
organs  of  the  senses ;  we  shall  only  consider,  in  this  place,  the  lungs,  the 
trachea,  and  the  larynx. 

The  Lungs. 

The  lungs  (pulnumes ;  jrvtCfiuv,  from  irv4af,  to  breathe ;  p  p,  figs.  1 55. 1 70, 1 7 1 .) 
are  the  essential  organs  of  respiration.  Whilst  the  presence  of  an  alimentary 
canal  is  the  attribute  of  all  animals,  that  of  lungs  is  limited  to  those  ver- 
tebrata  which  live  in  the  air,  different  modes  of  respiration  prevailing  in  the 
other  classes. 

Number,  The  lungs  are  two  in  number ;  but  as  the  air  which  penetrates 
them  is  received  from  one  tube,  and  the  blood  circulating  through  them  is  de- 
rived firom  one  vascular  trunk,  they  must  be  regarded  as  separated  parts  of  a 
single  organ ;  by  this  arrangement,  respiration  is  rendered  certain,  and  its 
unity  maintained. 

Situation.  The  lungs  are  situated  (/>  p,  fig.  155,)  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  them,  and  effectually  protects  them 
from  the*action  of  external  agents ;  they  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  heart 
(h,  figs.  155.  170,  171.),  with  which  physiologically  they  are  so  directly  con- 
nected ;  they  are  separated  firom  each  other  by  the  mediastinum  (nt) ;  hence 
the  independence  of  the  two  cavities  in  which  they  are  contained.  Being 
separated  by  the  diaphragm  from  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  all  the  other  ab- 
dominal organs,  they  are  so  inclosed  in  all  directions  as  not  to  be  liable  to  dis- 
placements, or  rather  such  displacements  are  only  partial,  and  due  to  a  loss  of 
substance  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Size,    The  size  of  the  lungs  necessarily  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
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capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  therefore,  like  it,  is  subject  to  ▼ariadons ;  and  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  size  of  the  long  is  generally  a  measure  of  the  energy  of 
respiration,  and,  on  the  other,  the  energy  of  respiration  is  a  measure  of  the 
muscular  strength,  one  cannot  be  astonished  that  a  capacious  chest,  coinciding 
with  broad  shoulders,  should  be  the  characteristic  of  a  sang^uine  temperament 
and  athletic  constitution. 

In  the  natural  state  there  is  neither  air  nor  watery  fluid  between  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  lung.  The  absence  of  air  or  other  fluid 
may  be  shown  after  death  as  well  as  upon  a  living  ftnimfti^  by  ndsiug  the  inter- 
costal muscle  flrom  the  costal  pleura,  so  as  to  preserve  the  latter  *,  or  by  removing 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  lung  is  always 
in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest ;  in  some  subjects  it  even  appears  as 
if  ready  to  escape ;  but  scarcely  is  the  thorax  opened  when  the  lungs  instan- 
taneously  collapse,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  their  inte- 
rior. It  is  very  common  to  find  a  small  quantity  of  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  fluid  did  not  eust  during  life.  There  is  no 
space  to  be  filled  up  here  as  in  the  cranium. 

The  difierences  in  the  size  of  the  lungs  depend,  1.  on  the  state  of  inspiration 
or  expiration.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  difference  from 
this  cause  by  estimating  the  volume  of  air  inspired  or  expired ;  it  is  about 
thirty  cubic  inches,  and  may  be  increased  to  forty  in  forced  inspiration  or 
expiration :  2.  on  age ;  thus,  m  the  fcetus,  the  lungs  are  relatively  much  smaller 
than  after  birth ;  3.  on  some  morbid  condition.  The  lungs  diminish  in  size, 
when  the  abdominal  viscera  encroach  upon  the  thorax,  either  in  ascites,  in 
pregnancy,  or  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  which  organ  has  been  found  in  some  cases 
to  become  enlarged  entirely  by  encroaching  on  the  chest,  and  to  extend  as  high 
up  as  the  second  rib.  They  diminish  also  when  the  heart  is  enlarged  in 
aneurism,  or  when  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  accumulated  in  the  pericardimn. 
Li  effusions  into  the  thorax,  the  fluid  takes  the  place  of  the  lung ;  die  latter 
gradually  wastes,  and  is  reduced  to  such  a  thin  lamina,  or  to  so  sinall  a  mass, 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  overlooked  in  a  superficial  examination  ;  but  if  in 
such  cases  air  be  blown  into  the  trachea,  the  organ  appears  of  its  full  size,  and 
gradually  fills  the  remainder  of  the  cavity.  This  extreme  diminution  of  the 
lung  without  any  alteration  of  its  substance,  proves  that  the  size  of  the  organ  is 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  air  within  it  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
calculate  exactiy  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  capacity  of  these  organs  :  according  to  one  estimate,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  would  seem  to  be 
about  110  cubic  inches  after  expiration,  and  140  inches  after  an  ordinary  in- 
spiration. 

When  an  effusion  in  the  thorax  has  been  very  slowly  absorbed,  the  lung  of 
the  affected  side  remains  atropliied,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  contracted,  whilst 
the  other  lung  acquires  a  very  considerable  size,  so  that  the  mediastinum  is 
pushed  to  one  side,  and  the  healthy  lung  passes  beyond  the  median  lincf  In 
certain  cases  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  in  rickets  affecting  the  thorax,  we  often 
see  one  of  the  lungs  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions,  whilst  the  other  is  very 
much  enlarged.  X 

The  size  of  the  two  lungs  is  not  absolutely  the  same.  In  consequence  of  the 
heart  projecting  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  left  lung  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  right ;  and  on  account  of  the  projection 
of  the  liver  into  the  right  cavity,  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  right  lung  is  less 
than  that  of  the  left    After  allowing  for  these  facts,  the  difference  is  in  fkvoor 

*  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  air,  we  may  also  repeat  another  experiment  per- 
formed by  Haller,  which  consists  in  opening  the  thorax  of  a  dead  body  under  water. 

t  In  a  case  of  chronic  induration  of  the  left  lung  the  deviation  of  the  mediastinum  was  so 
great,  that  the  right  lung  waa  VnTeYaidou  with  the  left  costal  cartilages. 

t  The  lungs  become  leM  likCTea&e^  Va  «\ie  Itom  Vcv^axtnsA^oa^  than  most  other  organs ;  and 
this  peculiarity  la  exp\a\nedby  tVie  \%%\ca\3M  %XT>3LC\xxt«^  ^i  >(Xv«  \^xn%^^^«^  \a«raaae  in  sise  being 
eflected  at  the  expense  oC  the  cwAVj  ol\.\«  aJa-N«iAs3te». 
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of  the  right  lung.  In  determining  the  size  of  the  lungs,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  lung  as  well  as  the  thoracic  cavity  gains  in  one  direction  what  it  loses 
in  another:  elongated  lungs,  which  are  regarded  as  particularly  liable  to 
phthisis,  have  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  smaller  than  the  lungs  of  a  person  of 
similar  stature  but  having  a  broad  chest 

The  weight  of  the  lungs  must  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  specific 
gravity  and  to  their  absolute  weight.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  organ,  and  even  much  less  than  that  of  water.  Their 
lightness  depends  on  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  penetrates  them  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  lungs  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  im- 
mersed. The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  presents  some  important  differences 
depending  on  age.  Thus,  before  birth,  and  in  an  infant  that  has  died  during 
birth  without  Imving  respired,  the  lungs  sink  in  water ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
swim  when  the  infant  has  breathed ;  not  because  any  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  organ,  but  because  the  air  has  insinuated  itself  into 
the  cells.  The  estimation  of  the  specific  weight  of  the  lungs  constitutes  what  is 
called  in  legal  medicine  the  hydrostatic  test.  In  the  adult  the  lung  always  floats, 
notwithstanding  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  to  expel  the  air  contained  in  the 
pulmonary  cells ;  it  seems  as  if  the  air  enters  in  some  way  into  the  composition 
of  the  lung,  and  even  in  vacuo  it  cannot  be  completely  extracted.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  lungs  varies  also  from  disease.  Thus,  lungs  infiltrated  with  serum, 
or  indurated  by  inflammation,  being  completely  or  partially  deprived  of  air, 
on  the  presence  of  which  their  lightness  depends,  assume,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  appearance  of  compact  organs,  such  as  the  liver  or  the  spleen. 

The  absdute  weight  of  the  lung  varies  from  similar  causes.  From  age :  thus, 
although  the  spec&c  gravity  of  the  foetal  lung  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
adult,  yet  its  absolute  weight  is  considerably  less.  In  infants  that  have  not 
breathed,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  to  that  of  the  lungs  as  60  to  1  on  an  average, 
whilst  in  those  that  have  breathed,  the  proportion  is  as  30  to  1,  so  that  Uie 
changes  in  the  lungs  resulting  from  respiration  are  such  as  to  double  their 
weight.  We  may  easily  conceive  the  great  importance  of  this  fact  in  legal 
medicine.  This  method  of  estimating  the  weight  of  the  lungs  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  static  test 

The  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  varies  much  in  disease.  Healthy  lungs  are 
very  light ;  diseased  lungs  may  become  eight  or  ten  times  heavier  than  natural, 
without  increasing  in  size.  The  lungs  almost  always  becoming  engorged  at 
their  posterior  border  during  the  last  moments  of  life,  their  weight  must  not 
be  estimated  from  an  ordinary  corpse.  It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  from 
the  examination  of  engorged  lungs  that  authors  have  stated  their  average  weight 
to  be  four  pounds. 

CoUmr.  The  colour  of  the  lungs  varies  according  to  age  and  disease.  In  the 
foetus  they  are  reddish-brown ;  after  birth  rosy  white ;  in  the  adult  and  in  the 
aged  they  are  greyish-blue,  and  amost  always  marked  by  black  spots,  form- 
ing points,  lines,  or  patches,  and  describing  polygons  more  or  less  regular  in 
figure.  These  black  patches,  which  become  much  more  numerous  in  advanced 
age,  co-exist  with  the  black  deposits  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  probably 
depend  upon  the  same  cause  ;  they  lie  below  the  serous  covering  of  the  lungs, 
and  are  very  superficial,  excepting  in  disease.  The  posterior  part  of  the  lung 
is  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  because  it  is  distended  with  blood  and 
serum.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  this  is  altogether  a  post  mortem  con- 
dition, and  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  corpse  upon  its 
back ;  many  &cts  would,  on  the  contrary,  induce  us  to  admit  that  it  occurs 
antecedently  to  death. 

Density^  crepitation,  and  cohesion.    The  lung,  a  spongy  or  aerial  organ,  so 
to  speak,  is  the  least  dense  of  all  the  organs  in  the  body ;  it  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and,  if  no  cause  prevents  the  escape  of  the  air^  it  lQ«fi& 
very  much  of  its  original  size.     I  have  remarked,  w\ieii  speoikixv^  oi  \}t\ft  ^^<^TL^ 
that,  under  pressure,  that  organ  emitted  a  peculiar  no\&e,  ox  t^X^i^t  ^^^  ts%^  \& 
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a  sensation  which  might  be  compared  to  the  crackling  of  tin,  and  that  this 
■onnd  was  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  fibrous  prolongations  which  traverse  its 
tissue.  Pressure  of  the  lung  causes  a  sensation  and  a  sound  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  preceding  ;  this  sound  is  called  crepitation.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  compared  to  the  sound  produced  by  the  decrepitation  of  salt,  or  the  rattling 
of  paper.  This  crepitati<m  is  only  obsiTved  under  a  moderate  pressure,  and 
if  the  sensation  communicated  be  strictly  noted,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the 
feeling  of  a  resistance  overcome.  On  careftil  examination  of  the  portion 
of  lung  which  has  thus  crepitated,  bubbles  of  air  are  found  under  the  pleura ; 
in  fact,  emphysema  is  produced.  Notwithstanding  its  slight  density,  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs  possesses  tolerable  strength;  it  resists  laceration  to  a 
eertain  point ;  and  all  its  parts  are  pretty  firmly  bound  together. 

Resistance  to  distension.  The  lung,  though  it  yields  to  the  finger  withoat 
recovering  itself  at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly,  is  yet  possessed  of  great 
elasticity,  but  such  an  elasticity  as  is  in  harmony  with  its  fhnctions.  It  also 
offers  powerful  resistance  to  any  distending  force.  Thus,  if  a  stopcock  be 
adapted  to  the  trachea  of  a  dead  body,  and  &e  lungs  be  inflated  by  means  of 
bellows  having  double  valves,  the  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  extremely  tense 
and  hard ;  the  effort  necessary  to  rupture  some  of  the  air-cells  and  produce 
emphysema,  is  surprising.  In  opposition  to  those  authors  who  speak  of  the 
dangers  of  artificial  insufflation  of  the  lungs  of  asphyxiated  persons,  I  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  with  all  the  force  I  could  employ  in  -exiuradon,  to  pro- 
duce a  laceration  of  some  of  the  pulmonary  cells :  and  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
without  great  means  of  opposing  every  attempt  to  dilate  them  beyond  measure, 
could  the  lungs  resist  the  force  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  Tiolent  ex- 
ertions? 

EUuticity.  The  lungs  are  very  elastic,  t.  e.  they  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  collapse,  and  to  free  themselves  of  part  of  the  air  contained  in  their  cells. 
It  is  this  elasticity  which  maintains  the  vaulted  form  of  the  diaphragm  after 
the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  and  occasions  the  lung  to  collapse  suddenly, 
when  an  opening  is  made  in  the  parietes  of  the  thorax :  before  the  chest  is 
opened,  the  atmospheric  pressure  operating  through  the  trachea,  prevents  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  from  being  brought  into  action.*  This  elasticity  is  also 
shown  by  the  quick  collapse  of  inflated  lungs.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
demonstrate  in  my  lectures,  perfectly  healthy  lungs  preserved  in  alcohol 
After  having  shown  how  fan  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  may  be  carried,  I  open 
the  stopcock  used  in  the  experiment,  and  the  lungs  instantly  collapse,  driving 
out  the  air  with  considerable  force. 

Shape  and  relations.  The  lungs  are  shaped  like  an  irregular  cone,  deeply 
excavated  on  the  inner  side,  with  the  base  below  and  the  apex  above ;  they 
present  for  consideration  an  external  and  an  internal  sur&ce,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  border,  a  base,  and  an  apex. 

Outer  or  costal  surface.  This  surface  is  irregularly  convex,  corresponding 
to  the  concavity  of  the  thoracic  parietes  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  on 
which  it  is  exactly  moulded ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  costal  pleura,  which 
separates  it  from  the  ribs  and  the  intercostal  muscles.  It  presents  a  deep 
fissure,  the  interlobular  fissure,  which  penetrates  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
lung  as  far  as  the  root  This  fissure  commences  below  the  apex  of  the  long 
(v'yfig.  171.),  passes  downwards  and  forwards  (y',Jig.  170.)  as  fiar  as  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  base,  upon  which  it  encroaches  a  little  at  its  termination. 
It  is  simple  in  the  left  lung  (o),  but  is  bifurcated  in  fVont  in  the  right ;  the 
lower  division  of  this  bifurcation  continues  in  the  original  direction ;  the 
upper  division  (tr)  passes  upwards  and  forwards.  The  left  lung,  therefore,  is 
divided  into  two  portions  or  lobes,  distinguished  as  the  superior  (s*}  and  the 

*  [The  longs  do  not  coWapte  unlW  lY^e  cVicaX  \&  o^eaedU  because  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
exerted  only  on  the  inner  stiTiacft  ot  !>»%  \\m%%,  ^evt  wiVa  v«&^a«:ft  Vm^vq^  protected  from  it  bf 
the  unyieldiDit  parietes  of  the  l\\oTax.   'NNYveTi\ii\&^T^«fc\ioxi\%Twsww^'^^^T«^^      both 
•urf«S  Is  eqSJSfSad  the  e\ast\c\ty  ^  iVic  vvBLxa^Mw^  \^*«>ft1*^«. ««a.VAx»  ^:V 
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aferioriay,  while  the  right  is  ditided  into  three  ioiiM,  the  reperwr  («),  the  m- 
/frioT  (tt),  and  the  middk  (().  Of  these  lobe*  the  inferior,  comprising  the 
'.^    N-  taie  of  the  long, 

a  lar^r  than  the 
superior,  which 
forma  the  apex: 
the  middle  lobe  is 
the  amallest  The 
contignoiu  snr- 
focei  of  these  lobes 
are  plane,  and 
covered  by  the 
plenra  they  are 
often  ■<lheTent,iuid 


lent  matter  collects 
between  them,  and 
being  snrronnded 
on  all  s  des  by  ad- 
hesions, ][  boUows 

caTily  for  itself  at 
the  expense  of   * 


lates  an  abscess  of 
the  long 

There  are  many 
varieties  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these 
lobes  Thus,  some- 
times the  fissures, 

and  more  especially  those  which  bonnd  the  middle  lobe  do  not  reach  as  Ihr 
as  the  root  of  the  longs  but  are  only  si  ghcly  nd  caled  Three  lobes  are 
not  nnfrequently  found  m  die  left  lung  or  fiinr  n  the  right  there  were  four 
lobes  m  t^e  lung  of  a  negro  lately  presented  to  the  aoatom  cal  soc  ely. 

Examples  are  on  record  of  lungs  with  five,  six,  and  even  seven  tobes,  but 
in  general  this  multiplicity  of  iobes  is  only  rudimentary,  and  represents  the 
normal  condition  in  the  majority  of  animals.  The  dog,  (he  sheep,  and  the  ox 
have  seven  lobes  in  their  Inngs. 

Lmer  ornediaiitinal  stirface.  This  corresponds  to  the  mediaatlnum  (pp). 
On  it  we  observe  the  roof  (r)  of  the  lungs,  that  is,  the  part  at  which  (hey 
commnnieate  with  the  trachea,  through  die  bronchi,  and  receive  and  emit 
Ounr  bloodvessels.  This  root  occupies  a  very  limited  space  upon  the  inner 
nr&ce,  one  inch  in  height,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth ;  it  is  sitnaled  at  the 
JQDCtion  of  the  posterior  with  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  this  aor&ce,  at  an 
almost  equal  distance  from  the  apex  and  the  base- 
That  part  of  the  inner  surbce  of  the  lung  which  is  behind  the  root,  cor- 
responds to  the  vertebral  column  and  the  posterior  mediaalinmn,  in  which  are 
found,  on  the  left  side,  the  descending  aorta  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tho- 
racic duct,  and  on  the  right  side,  the  vena  aiygos,  the  (Esophagus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  Che  thoracic  duct. 

All  that  portion  of  the  inner  surface  which  is  in  iWint  of  the  root,  corre- 
sponds with  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  is  excavated  to  receive  the  heart  (I); 
and  as  the  heart  projects  more  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  side,  it  tallo^^ 
that  the  left  lung,  which  corresponds  to  the  left  botAei  an^  i^ei;  cA  '0[ieV«ax\^ 
and  h^ber  ap  to  the  arcit  of  the  aorta  (3),  U  more  deepVj  Bi.ttKvWRift*'!-'^^* 
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right  lung,  which  corresponds  to  the  right  auricle  (m)  and  the  vena  cava  su*- 
perior  (tee  Jig.  1 70.).  We  can  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  lungs  are  excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  heart,  only  by  examining 
them  when  inflated ;  we  are  then  struck  with  the  propriety  of  the  expression 
of  Avicenna,  who  called  the  lung  the  bed  of  the  heart  We  can  also  under- 
stand how  diseases  accompanied  with  enhirgement  of  the  heart  may  directly 
influence  the  respiration,  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  lungs.  These  organs,  it 
may  be  remarked,  are  here  in  apposition  with  the  heart  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  pericardium  and  the  pleura.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention 
their  relation  with  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  is  affixed  closely  to  the  pericar- 
dium by  the  pleura.  In  the  foetus  the  lungs  are  in  relation  anteriorly  with 
the  thymus  gland,  which  presses  them  backwards. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  sinuous,  presenting  on  the  left  side  two 
notches,  one  inferior  and  very  large,  corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  heart ; 
the  other  superior  and  small,  for  the  subclavian  artery.  On  the  right  ade 
there  are  also  two  notches,  but  smaller  than  those  on  the  left ;  an  inferior  for 
the  right  auricle,  and  a  superior  for  the  vena  cava  superior. 

The  poeterior  border  {fig,  171.)  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  lung.  It  fills  the 
deep  costo- vertebral  groove  situated  at  each  side  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
«pine. 

The  base  is  concave,  and  exactiy  moulded  upon  the  convexity  of  the  dia- 
phragm (x,  fig.  170.);  it  is  therefore  a  little  more  excavated  on  the  right, 
than  on  the  left  side.  Its  circumference  is  very  thin,  and  sUgktiy  sinuoos. 
Like  the  diaphragm,  the  base  of  the  lung  forms  an  inclined  plane  from  before 
backwards  and  downwards  ;  and  it  occupies  the  deep  angular  groove  formed 
behind,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  parietes  of  tiie  thorax.  On  account 
of  this  obliquity  of  its  iMise,  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  lung  is  mnch  greater 
behind  than  in  front ;  and  as  the  posterior  border  is  the  largest  jNirt  oi  the 
organ,  it  ma^  be  conceived  that  an  examination  of  the  lung  should  be  directed 
chiefly  to  this  part.  It  is  of  importance  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  beise  of  the  right  lung  and  the  convexity  of  the  liver  are  ar- 
ranged with  regard  to  each  other.  The  liver  is,  as  it  were,  received  into  the 
concavity  of  the  base  of  the  lung  so  completely,  that  the  posterior  part  of  this 
base  is  Almost  on  a  level  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver.  The  relation  of 
the  liver  with  the  base  of  the  lung,  which  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the 
diaphragm,  explains  how  abscesses  and  cysts  of  the  liver  may  burst  into  the 
lung. 

The  apex  is  obtuse,  and  projects  above  the  first  rib,  a  very  strongly  marked 
impression  of  which  is  found  on  its  anterior  surface.  I  have  observed  that 
the  height  of  the  portion  which  passes  above  the  first  rib  varies  in  different 
subjects.  In  several  I  found  it  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  ha2£  In  an 
aged  female,  in  whom  the  base  of  the  thorax  was  extremelv  cons^cted,  the 
apex  of  the  lung  (t.  e.  the  part  bounded  below  by  the  depression  corresponding 
to  the  first  rib)  was  two  inches  in  height  May  not  the  mechanical  pressure 
of  the  inner  edge  of  the  first  rib  upon  the  apex  of  the  lung  exercise  some 
influence  in  the  very  frequent  dev  elopement  of  tubercles  in  that  region  ?  In 
order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  that  organ  must  be  pre- 
viously inflated. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  lung  is  free,  smooth,  and  moistened  with  serum ; 
it  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  body  only  by  its  root,  which  attaches  it 
to  the  bronchi  and  the  heart,  and  by  a  fold  of  the  pleura.  It  is  very  rare  to 
meet  with  lungs  free  from  adhesions  upon  their  sur&ce,  so  that  the  older  ana- 
tomists regarded  these  adhesions,  whether  filamentous  or  otherwise,  as  nataral 
formations. 
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Strueture  of  the  Lungs. 

On  examining  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  we  find  in  each  an  investing 
membrane  or  serous  sac,  formed  by  the  pleura,  and  a  proper  tissue.  W« 
shall  comnience  with  the  pleura. 

The  Pleura. 

Dissection.  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  costal  pleura,  saw  through  the 
six  or  seven  upper  ribs  behind,  near  their  angles ;  cut  through  the  cartUaget 
of  the  same  ribs,  at  a  distance  of  some  lines  from  their  sternal  articulations ; 
remove  the  intermediate  portions  of  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  leave  the  costal  pleura  untouched.  The  cavity  of  the  pleura 
may  be  inflated. 

in.  order  to  see  the  mediastinal  and  pulmonary  portions,  the  costal  pleura 
most  be  opened,  and  its  continuity  traced. 

The  pleura  (irXcvp^  the  side)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and  therefore  a  shut 
saCy  which  is  extended  partly  over  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  partly  over 
the  lungs.  There  are  two  pleurse,  one  for  the  right  and  the  other  for  the 
left  lung.  The  following  is  their  general  arrangement :  — 
.  The  pleura  lines  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  the  ribs,,  and  the  diaphragm^ 
forming  the  pleura  costcuis  (^pp,  fig.  161.),  andpleura  diaphragmatica ;  it  invests 
the  entire  surfkce  of  the  lung,  constituting  a  sort  of  integument  for  it,  and 
forming  the  pleura  pulmonalis :  lastly,  it  is  applied  to  the  pleura  of  the  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  form  a  septum  between  the  two  lungs  ;  this  part  is  the  medias" 
tinalpkura. 

In  order  to  fiusilitate  the  description  of  the  pleura,  we  shall  suppose  it  to 
commence  at  a  certain  point;  and  then  following  its  course  without  interruption, 
shall  trace  it  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  If  we  thus  commence 
at  the  sternum,  we  shall  find  that  it  lines  the  internal  surfiu^e  of  the  thorax, 
being  applied  to  the  ribs  and  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  covering  the  mam- 
mary vessels  and  lymphatic  glands  in  front,  the  intercostal  vessels  and 
nerves  behind,  and  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic  opposite  the  heads 
of  the  ribs :  below,  it  is  reflected  upon  Uie  diaphragm,  and  covers  the  whole 
of  its  upper  surface :  above,  it  is  reflected  beneath  the  first  rib,  and  terminates 
in  a  cn]-4ersac,  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  and  pro- 
jecting more  or  less  above  that  rib. 

Having  reached  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column^  the  two  pleurse  are  re- 
flected forwards  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  corresponding  lung,  and  form,  by 
their  approximation,  a  septum,  which  is  called  the  posterior  mediastinum.  Thus 
septum  contains  within  it  the  aorta,  the  oesophagus,  the  pneumogastric  nerves, 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  vena  azygos,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cellular  tissue, 
a  great  number  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  trachea.  We  see  then  that  the 
two  pleura  are  by  no  means  in  immediate  contact 

Arrested,  as  it  were,  by  the  root  of  the  lungs,  the  pleura  is  reflected  out- 
wards behind  that  pedicle,  passes  over  a  small  portion  of  the  pericardium,. 
covers  all  that  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lungs  which  is  behind  its  root, 
and  also  its  posterior  border  and  its  outer  surface,  dips  into  the  interlobular 
fissure,  so  as  completely  to  invest  the  conti^ous  sur&ces  of  the  lobes,  is  re-» 
fleeted  over  their  anterior  margin  upon  their  inner  surfsice,  reaches  the  root 
of  Uie  lung,  and  covers  its  anterior  surface,  is  then  reflected  forwards  upon 
the  side  of  the  pericardium,  in  front  of  which  it  is  applied  to  the  pleura  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  at  length  arrives  at  the  border  of  the  sternum,,  from 
which  we  had  supposed  it  to  commence.* 

llie  antero-posterior  septum  formed  by  the  two  pleurse,  between  the  ster- 

*  [A  fold  of  the  pleura  reaching  firom  the  lower  edge  of  the  root  OC  lYieVaAi^^ornxv-nuA^XA  >^<ck 
diaphragm,  is  caUed  the  ^amentvm  kUum  pulmonit.    It  \%  trVaxiKoliAX  v  \U  \»a&  \.\  «itX»K^«AL.  \a 
the  dU^ragm,  one  side  to  the  lung,  and  the  other  to  the  inedia»tmum.\ 
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nam  and  the  root  of  the  lung,  is  called  the  anterior  mediastinum  (m,Jig.  155.).* 
This  septom  is  not  vertical  nor  median,  like  the  posterior  mediastinom,  but  is 
directed  downwards  and  to  the  left  side,  an  arrangement  that  is  connected 
with  the  obliqae  position  of  the  heart,  which  encroaches  more  npon  the  left 
than  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax.  It  follows  firom  this  that  the  npper  part 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum  (p  p,fig.  170.)  is  behind  the  stemam^  whilst  its 
lower  portion  is  behind  the  left  costal  cartilages,  and  hence  the  interior  of  this 
mediastinom  may  be  reached,  withont  opening  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  by  in- 
troducing an  instrument  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  opposite  the 
fifth  rib.  The  anterior  mediastinum  is  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  expanded 
above  and  below,  like  an  hour-glass.  The  upper  cone  or  expansion  is  very 
much  developed  in  the  foetus,  and  is  occupied  by  the  thymus  gland,  which  is 
afterwards  replaced  by  cellular  tissue :  the  lower  cone  or  expansion  is  much 
larger,  and  contains  the  heart  and  pericardium,  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  in 
fh>nt  of  the  heart  a  large  quantity  of  cellular  tissue. 

This  latter,  which  is  so  abunduit  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  communicates 
ft*eely  above  with  the  cellular  tissue  in  ftront  of  the  neck,  and  below  with  that 
of  the  abdominal  parietes,  through  a  triangular  interval  existing  in  the  dia- 
phragm behind  the  sternum. 

This  double  communication  explains  how  the  pus  of  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  neck  or  in  the  mediastinum  may  reach  the  surface  in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  pleura  has  two  surfaces,  one  an  external,  the  other  intemsL 

External  or  adherent  surface.  This  does  not  adhere  with  equal  firmness  to 
all  the  parts  which  it  covers.  The  pleura  costaJis  is  but  slightly  adherent,  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  ribs  and  the  intercostal  muscles  with  the  gr^test 
ease.  It  is  sometimes  raised  in  the  situation  of  these  muscles  by  subjacent 
adipose  tissue.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  tenuity,  performs  an  important  part  in  diseases  of  the  chest ;  it 
explains  why  abscesses  formed  in  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  so  seldom  open 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  why  efiPusions  into  the  pleura  are  so  rarely 
discharged  externally.  The  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  more  adherent  than  the 
costal.  We  sometimes  find  here,  especially  round  the  pericardium,  some  large 
fatty  appendages,  resembling  the  appendices  epiploic®  of  the  gr^  intestine. 
The  pleura  is  extremely  thin  upon  the  lungs  (pleura  puhnonaUs), -where  it 
is  not  strengthened  by  any  fibrous  tissue ;  and  although  it  is  more  adherent 
here  than  the  parietal  pleura,  still  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  me^ 
diastinal pleura  is  united  to  the  parts  contained  within  the  mediastinum  by  very 
loose  cellular  tissue,  but  it  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  pericardium, 
to  which  the  phrenic  nerves  are  closely  applied. 

The  internal  or  free  surface  is  smooth  f ,  moistened  with  serum,  and  in  contact 
with  itself  throughout  its  entire  extent,  as  is  the  case  in  all  serous  membranes. 
The  adhesions  so  commonly  met  with  here  are  altogether  accidentaL  The 
structure  of  the  pleura  is  cellular.  ]:  It  is  doutbful  whether  it  receives  any 
arteries  and  veins.  The  vascular  network,  which  is  sometimes  so  highly 
developed  after  pleurisy,  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  is  situated  upon  itsext^nal 
surface.     No  nerves  have  been  traced  into  this  membrane. 

Uses.  Each  pleura  forms  an  investment  for  the  corresponding  lung,  separates 
it  from  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  and  from  the  other  viscera,  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitates  its  movements  upon  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity  by  means 
of  the  serosity,  which  is  constantly  exhaled  and  absorbed  at  its  internal  surftce. 

*  According  to  Meckel,  the  anterior  mediastinum  is  the  portion  of  the  septum  situated  in 
front  of  the  heart,  just  as  the  posterior  mediastinum  is  the  part  situated  behind  that  organ. 

t  [It  is  covered  with  a  squamous  epithelium,  and  cilia  liaye  been  observed  upon  it  in  some  of 
the  mammalia.1 

t  [Beneath  the  pleura  atiolVier  cellular  layer  may  be  demonstrated :  and  in  the  lung  of  the 
»eaJ  and  leopard  an  e\ast\c  coal »  ^aX^Xo  ex\%\.."\ 
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The  proper  Tissue  of  the  Lungs. 

The  pulmonary  tissue  appears  like  a  spongy  or  vesicular  texture,  the  cells  of 
which  are  filled  with  air.  This  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  most  simple  in- 
spection of  the  surfsMse  of  an  inflated  lung,  either  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with 
a  lens.  A  microscopical  examination  of  sections  of  a  dried  lung  shows  the 
existence  of  this  cellular  or  vesicular  texture  in  the  most  evident  manner 
throughout  the  entire  organ.  The  different  shapes  of  the  cells  and  their  un- 
equal size  may  also  he  distinguished. 

But  what  are  the  relations  of  the  cells  with  each  other  ?  Do  they  communi- 
cate tiiroughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lung,  or  only  within  a  determinate 
space,  or  are  they  independent  of  each  other?  In  order  to  resolve  these 
questions,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  lung  of  a  large  animal,  of  the  ox  for 
example,  the  structure  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  human  lung,  on 
which  the  same  observations  may  be  subsequently  repeated.  We  then  observe 
that  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  traversed  bylines,  dividing  it  into  lozenge-shaped 
compartments ;  and  if  the  lung  be  previously  inflated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sur£Eice  is  slightly  depressed  opposite  these  lines,  but  that  it  bulges  out  between 
them.  If,  by  means  of  a  delicate  tube,  air  be  blown  under  the  pleura,  or  if  the 
lung  be  forcibly  inflated  through  the  trachea,  so  as  to  rupture  some  of  the  vesicles 
and  produce  emphysema,  we  tiien  perceive  that  the  lines  bounding  the  lozenge- 
shaped  intervals  correspond  to  thin  layers  of  very  delicate  but  tolerably  loose 
cellular  tissue,  which  divide  the  lung  into  a  large  number  of  groups  or  cells, 
which  may  be  completely  separated  f^om  each  other  by  dissection,  until  at  last 
we  arrive  at  the  pedicles  by  which  they  are  united  into  a  common  mass. 

These  groups  of  cells  are  the  lobules  of  the  lung;  the  cellular  tissue  uniting 
them  it  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  which  is  extremely  delicate,  never  loaded 
with  fiit,  but  often  infiltrated  with  serosity,  and  is  subject  to  emphysema.  A  great 
number  ot  lymphatic  vessels  traverse  this  cellular  tissue :  they  are  often  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  always  easily  injected ;  they  pass  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  lung. 

The  pulmonary  lobules  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  but  each  is  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  rest  This  fact  is  shown  by  inflation ;  it  is  most  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  dissection ;  and  an  examination  of  the  lungs  of  the  foetus  will 
remove  all  doubts  concerning  it  The  pleura  and  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue 
having  but  little  strength  in  the  foetus,  the  lobules  become  separated  without 
dissection,  resemble  grapes  attached  to  their  foot-stalks,  and  hang  from  a  com- 
mon stem,  formed  by  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

This  independence  of  the  lobules  is  also  proved  by  pathological  anatomy : 
thbs  we  continually  find  one  lobule  infiltrated  with  serum,  with  pus,  or  with 
tubercular  matter,  in  the  midst  of  perfectly  healthy  lobules. 

Each  lobule  then  is  a  small  lung,  and  may  act  independently  of  those  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  lobules  are  not  all  equally  permeable  to  the  air ,  and  that  a 
moderate  inflation  of  the  lungs,  made  as  much  as  possible  within  the  limits  of 
an  ordinary  inspiration,  does  not  perhaps  dilate  one  third  of  the  pulmonary 
lobules.  I  have  observed,  and  this  fact  appears  to  me  of  great  importance, 
that  the  most  permeable  lobules  are  those  of  the  apex  of  the  lung ;  and  this 
perhaps  will  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  tubercles  in  that  situation.* 
There  are  some  lobules  in  the  lung  which  are  kept  as  it  were  in  reserve,  and 
only  act  in  forced  inspirations,  f 

*  It  is  rather  too  much  to  sav  that  pneumonia  almost  always  attacks  the  base  of  the  lungs  ; 
this  disease  has  no  special  locality  ;  it  perhaps  as  often  affects  the  apex  as  the  base. 

t  In  ordixtary  respiration,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  lung  is  in  action  ;  exerciso 
and  yawning  are  probably  required,  from  the  necessity  for  bringing  the  whole  lung  into  action. 
Thus  a  great  number  of  tubercles  may  exist  in  the  lung,  without  manifestlu^  l\\«Vt  VK«%eckKA\s) 
impeding  ordinary  respiration.    It  is  in  violent  inspiration,  in  exercVte,  Vu  eiEot\.\  ol  >^'&  't^Vo^^ 
%nd  in  aiJ  moremeaU  during  which  the  whole  of  the  lungs  It  caWed  Vnlo  ^Attj «  Xl&aX.'W^  ^«\ak\ 
ihe  exittence  of  a  lesion  in  the  central  organ  of  respiration. 

N  N    4 
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The  palmonary  lobules  Tary  much  in  shape ;  all  the  superficial  ones  resemble 
a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  at  the  surface  of  the  long ;  the  deep  lobules  lie 
along  the  bronchial  tabes,  have  numerous  facettes,  and  are  exactly  fitted  to  each 
other,  like  the  fragments  of  mosaic  work ;  but  they  are  so  irregular  in  form, 
that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  and  useless  to  give  a  description  of  them. 

The  lun^  then  is  a  collection  of  an  immense  number  of  lobules,  placed  along 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary  vessels,  which  serve  as  a  support  andfirame- 
work  for  them,  and  to  which  they  are  appended  by  pedicles  ;  tiiey  are  united 
to  each  other  by  serous  cellular  tissue,  and  are  all  covered  bj  one  great  cell, 
formed  by  the  pleura,  which  merely  unites  together  this  great  number  of  part& 

The  problem  of  the  texture  of  the  lungs  reduces  itself  therefore  to  the 
determination  of  the  structure  of  a  single  lobule ;  but  the  difficulty  is  rather 
postponed  than  got  rid  o^  for  each  lobule  is  a  little  lung,  receiving  an  air-tube 
and  an  artery,  and  giving  out  several  veins  and  lymphatics. 

Before  describing  the  arrangement  of  the  air-tube,  and  the  vessels  in  eadi 
lobule,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  the  structure  of  the  lobule  itself 

Each  lobule  is  an  agglomeration  of  cells  and  of  vesicles,  all  of  which  communi- 
cate  with  each  other.  *  These  cells  are  always  full  of  air.  Their  size  is  not  always 
the  same  ;  M.  Magendie  has  already  shown  that  the  pulmonary  cells  are  smaller 
in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult,  and  smaller  in  the  adult  than  in  the  agedf 
Nor  is  the  size  of  the  different  cells  in  the  same  lobule  constantly  uniform. 
All  the  cells  of  the  same  lobule  communicate,  but  they  are  not  all  equally  per- 
meable. *  Thus,  in  a  given  degree  of  inspiration,  some  cells  only  are  dis- 
tended, while  others  require  a  greater  degree  of  dilatation.  The  septa  between 
the  cells  of  a  lobule  are  incomplete  *,  and  consist  of  filaments  or  lamellae ;  and 
the  reticulated  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which  is  so  evident  to  the  naked  eye  in 
the  lung  of  the  frog,  seems  to  me  to  represent  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  qn 
pearance  of  the  human  lung  under  the  simple  microscope. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  cells  *,  we  cannot  admit  the  existence  of 
muscular  nbres  round  them  ;  the  anatomist  is  unable  to  demonstrate  them,  and 
physiology  rejects  them.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  are  formed 
of  dense  cellular  tissue,  or  of  an  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  and  that  the  bloodvessels 
are  ramified  upon  their  parietes. 

The  Air-tubes, 

The  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  consist  of  the  trachea^  the  bronchi^  and  their  divi- 
sions. 

The  Trachea. 

The  trachea  (from  rpaxps,  rough),  or  aspera  arteria  (fifjigs»  170, 171.),  is  the 
common  trunk  of  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  ;  it  is  situated  between  the  larynx 
(flij^f'  171.),  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  and  the  bronchi  (p  />'),  which  are 
nothing  more  than  its  bifurcation  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  extending 
fh>m  the  fifth  cervical  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  %  In  this  situation,  however, 
it  is  moveable,  and  may  easily  be  pushed  to  the  riglit  or  left  side.  This  mobility 
has  occasioned  serious  accidents  in  tracheotomy,  and  has  led  to  the  invention 
of  an  instrument  for  fixing  the  trachea.  §  Its  direction  is  vertical;  it  occupies 
the  median  line  above,  but  appears  to  be  slightly  deflected  to  the  right  side 
below.     I  have  often  seen  it  somewhat  flexuous,  but  these  slight  deviations 

*  See  note,  p.  556. 

t  Diseases  have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  their  size ;  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  in  some 
varieties  of  asthma,  we  find  the  pulmonary  cells  excessively  dilated.  Laoinec  has  called  this 
dilatation  pulmonary  emphysema. 

%  The  term  trachea  is  derived  from  the  roughness  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  windpipe.  The  application  of  the  term  arteria,  by  the  ancients,  to  the  vessels 
which  carry  red  blood,  arose  from  a  serious  anatomical  mistake.  These  vessels  being  ha- 
bitually empty  in  the  dead  body,  it  was  supposed  that  they  contained  air  during  life ;  and  hence 
the  name  artery,  which  they  still  retain. 

§  By  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Buchot.  The  mobility  of  the  trachea  is  an  obstacle  to  its 
puncture  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
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only  existed  when  the  neck  was  bent  upon  the  thorax,  they  disappeared  daring 
extension. 

Dimensions,  The  length  of  the  trachea  equals  that  of  the  space  between  the 
fifth  cervical  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  therefore  from  four  to  five 
inches  ;  but  it  varies  according  as  the  larynx  is  raised  or  depressed,  and  as  the 
neck  is  flexed  or  extended.  The  difference  produced  in  its  length,  by  the 
utmost  elongation  and  shortening,  may  be  about  half  its  entire  length,  t.  e.  from 
two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half;  its  shortening  is  limited  by  the  contact  of 
its  cartilaginous  rings.  * 

The  diameter  of  the  trachea  is  determined  by  that  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  of 
the  larynx ;  it  is  much  wider  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  after  than 
before  puberty.  Individuals  who  have  been  many  years  labouring  under 
chronic  catarrh  have  the  air  passages  remarkably  large,  especially  the  trachea. 
The  mean  diameter  of  the  trachea  is  from  ten  to  twelve  lines  in  the  male,  and 
from  nine  to  ten  in  the  female.  The  trachea  is  not  of  equal  diameter  through- 
out ;  it  is  almost  always  dilated  at  its  lower  extremity  where  it  bifurcates.  In 
some  subjects  it  gradually  increases  in  size  firom  above  downwards,  and  re- 
sembles a  sort  of  truncated  cone,  with  the  base  below. 

External  surf ace^  form  and  relations.  In  front  and  on  the  sides  the  trachea 
is  cylindrical  (^Jig.  170.),  but  is  flattened  behind  (Jig.  171.),  so  that  it  re- 
sembles a  cylinder,  the  posterior  fourth  or  third  of  which  has  been  removed. 
The  external  surface  is  rough,  and  as  it  were  interrupted  by  circular  ridges, 
which  correspond  to  the  cartilaginous  rings.  The  relations  of  its  external 
surface  most  be  examined  in  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax. 

Relations  of  the  cervical  portion  (jt^fig,  140.).  Id.  front  the  trachea  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  thyroid  body,  the  isthmus  of  which  being  sometimes  very  narrow 
and  sometimes  very  largely  developed,  covers  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
rings  of  the  trachea.  In  general,  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea  is  above  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid.  Below  the  thyroid  body  the  trachea  is  in  relation 
with  the  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  the  edges  of  which  are  separated  only  by  the 
linea  alba  of  the  neck  ;  also  with  the  cervical  fascia,  the  thyroid  plexus  of  veins, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  the  thyroid  artery  of  Neubauer,  when 
it  exists,  and  the  brachio-cephalic  artery,  which  always  passes  a  little  above  the 
supra-sternal  notch.  All  these  relations  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  re- 
ference to  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  On  the  sides  the  trachea  is  embraced 
by  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  therefore,  in  diseases  of  that 
organ,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  trachea  is  deformed,  flattened  on  the  sides, 
and  elliptical  or  even  triangular.  The  compression  of  this  canal  may  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  produce  suffocation.  The  common  carotid  artery  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  are  in  contact  with  it  on  either  side ;  and  hence  the  possibility  of 
wounding  that  artery  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  A  great  number  of 
lymphatic  glands  are  situated  upon  the  sides  of  the  trachea,  and  may  become 
so  large  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  air.  Lastly,  all  the  relations  of  the 
trachea,  excepting  those  with  the  th^oid  body,  take  place  through  the  medium 
of  a  very  loose  cellular  tissue  in  which  this  canal  is  embedded. 

Behind,  the  trachea  is  flat  and  membranous,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  ceso- 
phagus,  which  projects  a  little  beyond  it  on  the  left  side,  and  separates  it  from 
the  vertebral  column.  The  left  recurrent  nerve  is  situated  in  the  groove  formed 
between  the  trachea  and  the  cesophagus  in  this  direction ;  the  right  recurrent 
nerve  lies  behind  the  trachea. 

The  immediate  relation  of  the  trachea  with  the  cesophagus  explains  why 

*  The  elongation  and  shortening  of  the  trachea  \%  much  more  limited  in  man  than  in  birds, 
in  which  the  rings  of  the  trachea  are  moved  by  longitudinal  muscles,  and  can  be  drawn  within 
each  other ;  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  shortening  three  rings  overlap  each  other,  so  as 
to  equal  only  one  in  height ;  and  therefore  the  trachea  of  a  bird  may  be  diminished  by  two 
thirds.  These  peculiarities  of  structure  are  connected  with  the  different  uses  of  the  parts ;  the 
trachea  in  man  and  other  mammalia  merely  conveying  the  air  (tm  porte-veni\  while  the 
trachea  of  birds  conveys  the  voice  («»  porte-voix). 
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foreign  bodies  arrested  in  the  gollet  may  prodnee  suffocation,  and  require  the 
performance  of  tracheotomy. 

The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  trachea  opposite  the  cBsophagos  have 
appeared  to  some  physiologists  to  be  intended  mmly  to  &cilitate  the  dilatation 
of  the  latter  during  the  passing  of  the  food ;  bat  we  shall  see  that  the  air-tabes 
continue  to  be  membranous  behind,  even  where  ther  have  no  relation  with  the 
oBsophagus,  and  comparative  anatomy,  which  shows  ue  trachea  to  be  cylindrical 
in  the  bird,  and  angular  behind  in  the  ox,  the  sheep,  &c.  most  completely 
refutes  this  opinion. 

RelatuMM  of  the  thoracic  jetton  of  Ae  tra^ea,  Im  the  thortix,  the  trachea 
occupies  the  posterior  mediastinum.  It  corresponds  in  Jhmij  proceeding  from 
above  downwards,  with  the  sternum  and  the  stemo-thyroid  mnades ;  with  the 
left  brachio>cephalic  vein  (c.  Jig,  170.) ;  with  the  braohio-ceplialio  artery  (A), 
an  aneurism  of  which  may  open  into  the  trachea :  its  left  side  is  as  it  were 
embraced  between  the  brachio-cephalic  artery  (h\  and  the  left  t^tmnmum  ca- 
rotid (j) ;  with  the  back  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (9X  whi^  rests  imme- 
diately upon  it,  and  hence  the  dyspnosa  which  so  genenlly  acoompanies  anea- 
rism  of  the  aorta,  and  the  frequency  of  its  bnrrang  into  the  windpipe ;  and 
lastly,  lower  down,  with  the  bifurcatioin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  trachea. 

The  trachea  is  in  relation  behindintii  the  ossophagos,  which  separates  it  from 
the  spinal  column ;  and  on  the  eidee  with  those  portions  of  the  pleore  which 
form  the  mediastinum,  with  the  pneumogastrio  nerves,  and  wnh  the  apper 
part  of  the  recurrent  nerves. 

In  all  its  thoracic  portion  the  trachea  is  surroanded  by  nnmeroos  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands,  and  by  a  loose  and  very  abundant  cellular  tiasoei  whieh 
communicates  with  that  of  the  cervical  region.  These  lymphadc  vesseli  and 
glands  with  the  loose  cellular  tissue  are  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  the 
trachea ;  and  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  enlargement  of  the  glands  may 
be  productive  of  serious  consequences. 

Internal  surface.  The  internal  surfru^  of  the  trachea  is  of  a  rosy  colour, 
and  presents  the  same  circular  ridges  as  the  external  surface,  but  they  are 
more  distinct  It  is  also  remarkable  in  its  membranous  portion  for  the  pro- 
jection of  certain  vertical  frtfciculi,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  when  speak- 
ing of  the  structure  of  these  parts. 

The  Bronchi, 

The  bronchi  (fipirfxps,  guttWy  p,  p,  fig,  171.)  are  the  two  branches  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  which  spread  out  from  each  other  at  a  right 
or  a  slightly  obtuse  angle ;  one  (p)  is  intended  for  the  right,  the  other  for  the 
left  (p')  lung.  A  tolerably  strong  triangular  ligament  exists  at  the  angle  of 
the  bifurcation,  and  seems  intended  to  prevent  too  great  separation  of  the 
bronchi. 

The  bronchi  differ  ,^iom  each  other  in  many  respects ;  first,  in  toidth.  The 
right  bronchus  is  much  wider  than  the  left,  and  its  diameter  is  not  much 
less  than  that  of  the  trachea.  In  a  female,  whose  trachea  was  ten  lines  in 
diameter,  the  right  bronchus  was  eight,  and  the  left  five.  This  difference  in 
width  corresponds  with  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  lungs,  and  may 
afford  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  that  size :  they  differ  also  in  lengtn, 
the  right  bronchus  being  one  inch  in  length,  the  left  two :  also  in  direction^ 
the  right  bronchus  passing  less  obliquely  than  the  left,  probably  because  it 
enters  the  corresponding  lung  sooner  than  the  latter;  and  lastly,  in  their 
relations.  Thus,  the  right  bronchus  is  embraced  by  the  vena  azygos,  which 
forms  a  loop  immediately  above  it,  in  order  to  terminate  in  the  vena  cava 
superior.  The  left  bronchus  is  embraced  above  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (g), 
and  has  an  important  relation  with  the  cesophagus  behind,  which  it  crosses 
obliquely.     Both  are  connected  with  the  pulmonary  plexus  of  nerves ;  both 
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The  shape  of  the  bronchi  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  trachea,  i  e  they 
represent  ejlindera,  the  posterior  foorth  of  which  has  been  removed  and  which 
are  formed  by  parallel  rings.  The  area  of  the  two  bronchi  is  greater  tbwi 
Ihatof  tbe  trachea,  mthe  same  way  as  the  area  of  the  bronchial  ramifications 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  bronchi  themselves,  so  that  the  Telocity  of  the 
expired  ur  increases  as  it  approaches  tbe  exterior. 

At  [he  root  of  the  longs  the  bronchi  divide  into  two  eqnal  branches,  but  in 
a  somewhat  different  maoner.  The  upper  branch  of  the  bifiircation  of  the 
right  bronchns  is  the  smaller,  and  is  intended  for  the  opper  lobe  of  the  lung, 
in  order  to  reach  which  it  is  bent  slightly  upwards.  The  lower  branch,  which 
is  larger,  faUows  the  original  direction,  and,  after  pauing  about  an  inch,  dividei 
into  two  unequal  branches,  a  small  one  for  the  middle  lobe,  and  a  larger  one 
for  the  lower  lobe.  I  faave  once  seen  a  small  bronchus  proceeding  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  trachea  directly  to  tbe  apex  of  the  nght  lung ;  the  vens 
angos  passed  between  it  and  tbe  regular  bronchus.f 

The  secondary  divisions  are  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  longs;  each 
branch  of  a  bifurcation  becomes  bifurcated  in  its  turn.  AU  these  ramifications 
pursoe  a  diverging  course,  some  ascending,  others  descending,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding for  a  variable  distance,  they  again  bifurcate  ;  so  that  by  separating  a 
small  portion  of  the  pulmonary  sobetance,  we  can  see  that  several  diverging 
series  of  tubes  proceed  in  succession  from  s  bronchial  trunk,  and  pass  outwards 
into  the  tissne  of  the  lung.  The  prevailing  mode  of  division  of  the  alr-tnbes 
in  the  longs  is  that  called  iJtcAtitiniiotu,  viz.  a  division  into  two  equal  branches, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  find  to  be  the  most  bvonrable  to  the  rapid  trans- 
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Minion  of  the  contents  or  an  j  tcskcL  (See  Abtkbiu.)  The  two  braachei 
of  a  bifurcalion  (eparsle  at  an  acute  angle,  and  a  ipur-ahaped  i^DCeas,  situated 
within  the  tube  U  the  angle  of  diTigion,  cuta  and  divid^  the  calnmn  of  sir. 
However,  lome  anull  bronchial  lubea  are  not  nnftaquently  foiud  arising  i^- 
rectlj  fh>m  a  principal  diTiiioa,  to  be  distributed  to  the  nearest  pnlmoosry 
labulei.  The  number  of  subdlTiiiona,  which  always  correspODds  with  that 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  is  not  so  great  u  might  at  fint  be  sappoeed  ;  then 
are  not  many  more  than  fifteen. 

The  form  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  (AnmcAio)  diff^n  essentiallf  ftoni 
that  of  the  bromchi  theouelTes  and  of  the  trachea.  They  Tepresent,  indeed,  s 
complete  cylinder,  which  iinot  tnincated  behind;  and  the  cartiUgei,  instead  <]f 
ti>nning  rings,  have  another  arrangement,  which  I  shall  pcnnt  out  when  spcakbg 
of  their  ■trnctDre. 

RdaHmu.  The  first  divisions  of  the  bronchi  are  snmninded  eren  in  the 
■ubslance  of  the  lung  by  very  nmneroas  and  dark  eolonred  broDchial  lymphatiB 
glands,  enlargement  of  which  is  a  Tery  ftequent  reanlt  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  may  canae  snfibcation. 

The  bronchial  ramifications,  as  I  have  aud,  support  the  pnlmonarj  lobnla 
which  are  applied  to  and  moulded  upon  them,  and  are  onited  to  them  by  very 
looce  cellular  tissue. 

The  following  are  their  relations  with  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  veins  :  —  the  artery  always  accompanies  the  bronchial  ramification,  and  b 
situated  behind  it ;  the  vein  is  often  separated  ftum  it ;  the  artery  and  vdn  are 
not  nnfreqaeatlv  found  interlaced  around  the  corresponding  bronchial  tube. 

Rdatkmt  of  ike  hnmckiid  ramificatiau  wili  tilt  pvinKmaiy  toduUi.  Each  pol- 
monary  lobule  has  its  bronchial  tnbe.  This  labe  is  cylindrical,  of  nniform 
diameter  throughout,  and  entirely  membninouB  ;  having  entered  the  lobole,  it 
dilates  inlQ  a  small  ampulla,  and  ^sappears.  There  can  be  Uttle  doabt  tint 
these  small  ampolls  have  deceived  Malpighi,  Heisseisen,  and  othera,  irtio  have 
stated  that  the  bronchial  tubes  tenninate  in  cuU-de-sac  ;  so  that,  accordingto 
these  authors,  each  pulmonary  cell  is  the  termination  of  a  particular  bronchiil 
tube.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  canuol  be  the  case,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  not  sofficiently  numerous,  and  on  the  other  it  can  be  shown 
thai  only  a  single  bronohial  tnbe  enters  into  each  group  of  celts  or  each  lobole. 
If  we  inject  with  tallow  a  lung,  which  has  prevlonsly  been  deprived  of  ui, 
either  by  an  effusion  in  the  chest  during  life,  or  by  an  artifiual  one  after  death. 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  injection  Is  divided  into  small  globules  or  rounded 
tubercles,  which  correspond  to  so  many  pulmonary  cells,  and  that  these  glo- 
bules are  all  connected  with  a  common  pedicle,  corresponding  to  the  bron^al 

Reisseisen  who  has  made  this  iojeclion,  thinks  that  the  granular  appearance 
of  the  injected  matter  represents  the  culs-de-sac,  into  which  it  had  penetrated.* 

oii.  iWdgi~(c.  A.  in.).  -UdL 
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Structure  of  the  Trachea,  Bronchi,  and  Bronchial  Ramifications, 

Structure  of  the  trachea.  The  trachea  is  composed  of  a  series  of  imperfect 
cartilaginoos  rings,  separated  by  an  equal  number  of  fibrous  rings,  and  hence 
it  has  a  knotted  appearance ;  these  cardlages  keep  the  canal  permanently  open. 
Had  the  trachea  been  entirely  membranous,  it  'would  have  collapsed  during 
inspiration,  which  tends  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  thorax,  and  this  collapse 
woi^  have  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  air.  The  number  of  the  cartilaginous 
rings  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  They  are  more  prominent  on  the  internal 
-than  on  the  external  surface  of  Uie  trachea.  In  some  subjects  they  form  two 
thirds,  in  others  three  fourths  or  four  fifths  of  a  circle.  Each  ring  has  two 
sur&ces,  one  anterior  and  convex,  the  other  posterior  and  concave ;  an  upper 
•and  a  lower  edge,  both  of  which  are  thin  and  ^ve  attachment  to  the  fibrous 
rings ;  and  two  extremities,  which  terminate  abruptly  without  being  inflected 
or  thickened.  In  general  there  is  but  little  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  rings ;  they  are  not  exactly  parallel,  nor  are  they  of  equal  depth,  which 
varies  from  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half,  two,  or  even  two  lines  and  a  half;  and 
the  same  ring  is  often  of  unequal  depth  at  different  points.  Two  rings  are 
often  united  for  a  certain  extent,  and  sometimes  a  ring  is  found  bifurcated ;  in- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  differences  in  the  number  of  the  rings  depend  upon 
their  thus  uniting  or  dividing.  They  are  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  of  being 
compressed,  so  that  the  opposite  surfaces  may  touch  without  breaking.  Their 
elasticity  enables  them  to  recover  their  original  position  immediately,  and  thus 
permit  free  access  to  the  air.  They  can  only  be  broken  when  ossified,  which 
U  fluently  the  case  in  the  aged. 

The  first  ring  and  the  two  lower  rings  present  some  peculiarities.  The  first 
is  broader  than  any  of  the  others,  especiidly  in  the  middle  line,  and  it  is  often 
continuous  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  "*" 

The  last  ring  of  the  trachea,  which  forms  the  transition  between  it  and  the 
bronchi,  has  the  following  chanu^ters :  — the  middle  part  is  prolonged  consider- 
ably downwards,  and  curved  backwards,  forming  a  very  acute  angle,  and  is 
developed  into  a  spur-shaped  projection  within  the  trachea,  which  separates 
the  two  bronchi  The  two  half  rings  resulting  from  this  arrangement  consti- 
tute the  two  first  rings  of  the  bronchi  The  last  ring  but  one  of  the  trachea 
presents  an  angular  infiection  in  the  middle,  less  marked,  however,  than  that 
observed  in  the  lowest  ring. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  trachea.  This  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner: — 
a  fibrous  cylinder  commences  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  the 
cartila^nous  rings  are  situated  within  the  substance  of  this  cylinder  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  thicker  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  lies  on  their  exterior,  so  that  at 
first  sight  their  internal  surfiices  would  appear  to  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  where  the 
cartilaginous  rings  are  wanting,  the  fibrous  tissue  alone  forms  its  basis  or 
framework. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea.  If  we  car^ully  remove  the  fibrous  tissue 
from  the  back  of  the  trachea,  opposite  its  membranous  portion,  we  arrive  at 


to  the  opinion  of  M.  Cruveilhier,  receives  support  from  wliat  is  linown  concerning  the  derelope- 
ment  orthe  lungs,  and  from  the  analogy  between  these  organs  and  the  compound  glands. 

InJ^.  172.,  after  Reisseisen,  a  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  portion  represented  magnified 
about  nine  diameters  in  b.  The  bronchial  twigs  and  pulmonary  cells  are  seen  distended  with 
air ;  the  knots  or  projections  (d)  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  twigs,  indicate  the  commencement  of 
other  twigs  into  which  no  air  has  passed.] 

*  I  have  met  with  one  case  in  wnich  the  thin  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  and  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage were  joined  together,  but  only  on  one  side ;  the  crico-thrroid  muscle  and  the  inferior 
consinrictor  of  the  pharynx  evidently  arose  from  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  This  continuity 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the  trachea,  manifestly  proves  that  the  rings  of  the  Is^r  are  car- 
tilages, and  not  fibro-cartUages. 
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certain  transverse  muscular  fibres,  extending  from  one  end  of  each  ring  to 
the  other,  and  also  occupying  the  intervals  between  the  rings.  The  existence 
of  these  muscular  fibres,  which  I  have  seen  forming  a  layer  half  a  line  thick 
in  certain  cases  of  chronic  catarrh,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  evident  that  their 
contraction  must  draw  the  ends  of  the  rings  towards  each  other,  and  therefore 
narrow  the  trachea,  the  diminution  in  the  width  of  which  is  limited  by  the 
contact  of  the  ends  of  the  rings. 

The  longitudinal  yeUowfaacicvli,  In  the  membranous  portion  of  the  trachea, 
between  the  muscular  and  the  mucous  layer,  are  situated  a  great  number  of 
parallel,  longitudinal,  yellow  fasciculi,  which  at  first  sight  resemble  longitudinal 
folds,  but  are  not  at  sdl  effaced  by  distension ;  these  fiasciculi  adhere  to  and 
produce  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  opposite  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  they  also  divide,  and  are  continued  into  the  bronchL 

The  nature  of  this  tissue  is  not  well  known ;  it  can  only  belong  to  the  mas- 
cular  or  to  the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  though  I  would  rather  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion.  According  to  either  supposition,  its  use  is  to  prevent  too  great  an 
elongation  of  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi ;  actively  in  die  one  case,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  elasticity  in  the  other.  Not  unfirequently  some  lon^tndinal  fifisci- 
culi  are  found  behind  the  cartilaginous  rings. 

The  tracheal  glands.  If  we  carefully  examine  the  posterior  surfiice  of  the 
trachea,  we  find  a  certain  number  of  ovoid  flattened  glands  (see  fig,  171.)» 
placed  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous  membrane ;  and  by  removing  this 
membrane  we  see  a  tolerably  thick  but  not  continuous  layer  of  similar  glands 
between  the  fibrous  and  the  muscular  coats ;  and  moreover,  if  either  the 
inner  or  the  outer  layer  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  situated  between  the  cartilaginoiis 
rings,  be  removed,  a  series  of  much  smaller  glands  will  be  found  beti^n  these 
layers,  occupying  the  intervals  between  the  rings,  and  even  extendiJ^  behind 
them. 

The  mucous  membrane.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  tenuity,  which  permits  the  colour  of  the 
subjacent  parts  to  be  seen  through  it,  and  for  its  intimate  adhesion  to  the 
structures  covered  by  it  The  longitudinal  folds  of  which  some  authors  speak, 
do  not  exist ;  the  yellow  longitudinal  fiisciculi  have  been  mistaken  for  tiiem. 
Lastly,  it  presents  a  great  number  of  openings,  fi*om  which  mucus  can  be  ex- 
pressed. These  openings  are  nothing  more  than  the  orifices  of  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  tracheal  glands."*" 

TTie  vessels  and  nerves.  The  arteries  of  the  trachea  are  derived  firom  the 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  veins  are  generally  arranged  thus :  some 
venous  trunks  running  along  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  trachea  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  receive  on  each  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vena 
azygos,  small  veins  corresponding  to  the  intervals  between  the  cartilaginoas 
rings,  and  then  terminate  in  the  neighbouring  veins.  The  lymphatic  vesms  are 
very  numerous ;  they  enter  the  surrounding  glands,  which  are  of  considerable 
size.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastrics. 

Structure  of  the  Bronchi. 

The  structure  of  the  bronchi  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  trachea. 
The  left  bronchus  has  ten  or  twelve  cartilaginous  rings ;  the  right  has  five  or 
six.  They  both  possess  transverse  muscular  fibres,  longitudinal  yellow  &sci- 
culi,  glands,  &c.     Their  arteries  generally  arise  directly  from  the  aorta,  and 

*  Structure  qf  the  trachea.  [The  tnuscular  fibres  of  the  trachea  are  of  the  iDvohintary  cUs« 
(see  p.  426.)»  and  are  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  ends  of  the  rings :  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  exist  all  round  the  trachea,  but  are  collected  into  bundles  on  its  membranous  portion 
only ;  they  are  believed  to  consist  of  elastic  tissue. 

The  glands  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  compound ;  its  mucous  membrane  is  covered  vrith 
a  columnar  epithelium,  and  is  provided  with  cilia,  which  urg^e  the  secretions  upwards  towards 
the  larynx.] 
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are  named  bronchial.  The  vetJis  of  the  right  bronchus  enter  the  vena  azygos ; 
those  of  the  left  terminate  in  the  superior  intercostaL 

Stntctureofthe  bronchial  ramifications  {bronchia').  The  fibrous  cylinder  of  the 
trachea  and  the  bronchi  is  prolonged  into  the  bronchial  ramifications.  The  carti- 
laginous rings  are  remarkably  modified  beyond  the  first  division  of  the  bronchi ; 
they  become  divided  into  segments,  which  together  form  a  complete  ring,  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  membranous  portion,  properly  so  called,  and  the  bron- 
chial tubes  become  perfectly  cylindricaL  The  segments  above  mentioned  are 
oblong,  curved,  terminated  by  very  elongated  angles,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
can  overlap  and  be  mutually  received  between  each  other.  They  are  also  united 
together  by  fibrous  tissue.  This  arrangement  of  curved  and  angular  seg- 
ments exists  as  far  as  the  last  bifurcations  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  but  the  size 
of  the  segments  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  they  soon  form  only  narrow  lines, 
and  ultimately  mere  cartilaginous  points.  The  fibrous  and  membranous  con- 
stituents of  the  cylinder  preponderate  more  and  more  over  the  cartilaginous 
laminee,  which  disappear  beyond  the  ultimate  bifurcations  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  being  found  last  at  the  several  angles  of  bifurcation :  the  ultimate  bron- 
chial ramifications  are  altogether  membranous. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  prolonged  to  the  very  last  ramifications,  where  it 
becomes  extremely  thin.  The  longitudinal  elastic  fasciculi,  which  were  limited 
to  the  membranous  portion  of  the  bronchi,  are  expanded  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  beyond  their  first  subdivision.  The  muscular  fibres, 
which  are  confined  to  the  membranous  portion  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  be- 
come circular  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and  form  an 
uninterrupted  but  very  thin  layer,  precisely  resembling  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  int^tinal  canal.*  When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  arrangement 
of  the  Iphilaginous  segments,  which  appear  as  it  were  shaped  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  between  each  other  at  their  extremities,  and  of  constituting 
an  apparatus  capable  of  being  moved,  and  on  the  other  the  existence  of 
circular  contractile  fibres  on  the  inner  surface  of  these  segments,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  moved  upon  each  other,  the  extent  of  such  motion  being 
measured  by  tiie  space  they  have  to  traverse  in  order  to  come  into  contact 
When  this  is  effected,  the  canals  must  be  almost  completely  obliterated.! 

Tlie  Pulmonary  Vessels  and  Nerves, 

Besides  the  trachea,  the  bronchi  and  the  bronchial  ramifications,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  framework  of  the  lungs,  these  organs  receive 
two  sets  of  arteries,  viz.  the  pulmonary  and  the  bronchial ;  and  give  out  two 
sets  of  veins,  also  called  pulmonary  and  bronchial,  A  very  great  number  of 
lymphatics  arise  from  their  interior,  and  from  their  surfaces,  and  they  are 
penetrated  by  important  nerves. 

The  size  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the 
aorta ;  the  bronchud  arteries  appear  to  be  distributed  upon  the  bronchi  and 
their  ramifications,  which  they  exactly  follow. 

The  pulmonary  veins  correspond  with  the  pulmonary  artery  :  they  are  two 
in  number  for  each  lung.  The  bronchial  veins  correspond  with  the  bronchial 
arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  su- 
perior intercostal  vein  on  the  left. 

*  Structure  qfthe  bronchi  and  their  branches.  [According  to  Reisseisen,  t)\e  fibrous  cylinder 
gradually  degenerates  in  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes  into  cellular  tissue ;  according  to  the 
same  author,  the  longitudinal  elastic  and  the  circular  fibres  can  be  traced  as  far  as  tlie  tubes 
can  be  opened.  The  contractili^of  the  pulmonary  tissue  on  the  application  of  galvanism, 
recently  observed  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  establishes  the  muscularity  of  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  bronchiad  tubes.  The  mucous  membrane ,  as  in  the  trachea,  has  a  columnar  and  ciliated 
epithelium  ;  it  of  course  enters  into  and  Ihies  the  pulmonary  cells.] 

t  These  anatomical  facts  explain,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  all  the  phenomena  of  nervous 
asthma,  nervous  suffocation,  &c. 
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MTithin  the  long,  as  well  as  at  its  root,  the  pafanooary  arteries  and  veins 
always  accompany  the  hronchial  tabes.  The  three  vessels  may  be  distin- 
goiKhed  from  each  other  upon  sections  of  the  organ  by  the  fidlowing  cha- 
racters :  —  the  artery  remains  open,  or  rather  so,  and  is  (rf  a  white  colour; 
the  bronchua  is  also  open,  bat  fk  a  more  or  less  rosy  colour,  and  contains  a 
fW>thy  mucas,  which  may  be  pressed  out  of  it ;  the  vein  is  ooUi^ised,  and 
mach  more  dilBcalt  to  be  seen  than  the  artery.  The  relations  of  these  three 
kinds  of  vessels  have  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  constant.  Notwithstanding 
the  investigations  of  Haller,  the  arrangement  of  the  bronchial  with  regard 
to  the  palmonary  arteries  and  veins  is  not  well  known.* 

I  oaght  to  notice  the  easy  commanication  between  the  arteries  and  the  pal' 
monary  veins  and  bronchial  ramifications.  The  coarsest  injection  poshed 
with  moderate  force  passes  with  the  greatest  fiicility  from  the  arteries  into 
the  palmonary  veins  and  the  bronchial  tabes  f ;  only  inflamed  portions  of  the 
long  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  impermeable. 

The  lymphatic  vessels^  both  saperficial  and  deep,  are  very  nomeroos ;  they 
terminate  in  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands,  the  number  and  size  of  which 
sufficiently  declare  their  importance.  The  black  colour  of  these  glands  only 
begins  to  appear  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  principally  derived  from  the  pnenmogastrics, 
bat  they  receive  some  branches  from  the  ganglionic  Sjrstem.  They  form  a 
large  plexus  behind  the  bronchi,  with  the  divisions  of  which  they  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  lung.  I  should  observe  that  there  is  only  one  great 
pulmonary  plexus  common  to  the  two  lungs ;  and  on  this  cireumstance,  the 
83rmpathy  between  the  two  is  without  doubt  partially  dependent. 

Devdopement  According  to  Meckel,  the  lungs  are  among  the  latest  organs 
to  appear  in  the  fcBtus ;  they  can  only  be  distinctly  recognised  aaldst  the 
other  contents  of  the  thorax,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  intra- 
uterine existence.} 

The  lung  is  smallest  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  developement.  Its  place 
appears  then  to  be  occupied  by  the  thymus,  which  is  the  only  organ  that  is 
seen  when  the  thorax  is  opened,  the  lungs  being  situated  behind  it,  npon  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  developement  of  the  long  takes  place  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  th3rmus ;  the  lung  increasing  in  proportion  as 

*  [The  following  are  the  reiults  of  Reisseisen's  obferrations  on  this  subject.  The  branches 
of  the  ptUmonary  artery  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  do  not  anastomose  until  their  ter- 
mination in  a  dense  network  of  capillaries  upon  the  walls  of  the  air  cells :  these  capillaries  hare 
▼err  thin  coats  ;  they  are  about  one  twentieth  the  diameter  of  a  pulmonary  cell,  and  the  mesha 
whicti  they  form  are  scarcely  so  wide  as  the  vessels  themselves.  From  this  network  arise  tlie 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  unite  into  larger  and  larger  trunks,  so  as  to  correspcmd 
with  the  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  these  veins  have  no  valves,  and  their  calil>er  is  not 
greater,  perhaps  less,  than  that  of  the  artenr. 

Such  is  the  chief  mode  of  distribution  or  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veint ;  but  both  vessels, 
as  indicated  below,  also  communicate  with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lung ;  some  of  their  branches  are  dis« 
tributed  upon  the  ^r  tube*  and  to  their  lining  membrane,  even  as  far  as  the  air  cells,  upon  all 
the  pulmonary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  to  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands ;  whilst  others,  pauing 
between  the  lobules,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  anastomose  with  twigs  Arom  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  form,  with  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  a  vascular  network  in  those 
situations,  but  more  particularly  beneath  the  pleura.  The  branches  distributed  to  the  larger 
bronchia  and  vessels,  and  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  also  some  of  the  vessels  composing  tlie 
superficial  network,  terminate  in  the  branchial  veins,  which,  however,  cannot  be  traced  very 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  lung.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  bronchial  arteries 
end  in  the  pulmonary  veins ;  for  example,  those  distributed  deeply  to  the  smaUer  air  tubes  and 
pulmonary  vessels,  and  to  the  air  cells,  and  nearly  all  the  vessels  which  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  interlobular  and  superficial  network.] 

t  [This  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  which  have  exceedingly  delicate  coats, 
and  are  perhaps  less  supported  by  surrounding  tissue  than  the  vessels  of  other  organs.] 

%  [The  developement  of  the  lungs  has  been  traced  by  various  recent  observers  m  frogs, birds, 
and  mammalia,  including  man ;  according  to  Rathke  and  MUller,  it  closely  resembles,  in  its 
early  stages,  that  of  the  compound  glands.  In  mammalia,  the  lungs  appear  at  first  as  a  pro- 
tuberance upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  oesophagus,  consisting  of  a  soft  mass,  like  tiie  primitive 
blastema  of  a  gland :  within  this  substance  a  more  opaque  portion  is  formed,  from  which  white 
lines  extend,  dividing  and  subdividing,  and  terminsoig  in  enlarged  extremities ;  these  are  ac- 
companied by  bloodvessels,  and  are  at  first  solid,  tmt  soon  become  hollowed  out,  into  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  bronchial  tubes,  and  air  cells.] 
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the  thymus  diminishes.  In  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy  the  lung  is 
completely  developed,  and  fit  for  performing  respiration. 

The  weight  of  the  lung  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  adult  presents  some  differ- 
ences, which  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  During  the  whole  period  of  intra- 
uterine life,  the  foetal  lung  is  specifically  heavier  than  water ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
infant  respires,  it  becomes  much  lighter,  and  floats  in  water. 

Yet  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lung  is  sensibly  increased ;  because  it 
receives  a  much  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  it  did  previously.  Before 
birth,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lung  to  that  of  the  whole  body  is  as 
1  to  60 ;  after  birth,  it  is  as  I  to  30.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  lungs  which 
float  in  water,  and  which  have  acquired  a  much  greater  absolute  weight 
than  they  would  have  had  in  the  foetus,  must  belong  to  an  infant  that  has  re- 
spired. 

After  birth  the  lung  participates  in  the  developement  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  At  the  time  of  puberty  it  acquires  the  proportions  which  it  subse- 
quently presents.  I  have  not  observed  that  the  lungs  are  smaller  and  lighter 
in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult. 

The  colour  of  the  lungs  varies  considerably  at  different  periods.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  developement,  the  lung  of  the  foetus  is  of  a  delicate  pink 
colour ;  subsequently  it  becomes  of  a  deep  red,  like  lees  of  wine,  and  remains 
so  imtil  the  time  of  birth.  After  birth,  it  again  becomes  of  a  pink  colour. 
Still  later,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  black  spots  become  visible  at 
different  points  along  the  lines  which  form  the  lozenge-shaped  intervals  on  its 
surface.  These  spots  subsequently  unite  into  lines  or  patches,  which  give  to 
the  greyish  surface  of  the  organ  a  mottled  appearance.  The  developement  of 
the  black  matter  is  so  clearly  the  effect  of  age,  that  it  is  very  rare  not  to  find 
small  masses  of  it  in  the  apex  or  some  other  part  of  the  lungs  in  the  old 
subject.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  black  matter  appears  simultaneously 
on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  in  the  l3rmphatic  glands  situated  at  its  root, 
and  along  the  bronchi. 

M^th  regard  to  structure,  it  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  four  or  five 
earlier  months  of  gestation,  the  pulmonary  lobules  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other ;  they  may  be  separated  by  very  gentle  traction,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  pleura  and  cellular  tissue  which  imites  them,  as  compared 
with  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself.  The  cartilaginous  rings  begin  to  be  visible 
after  the  third  month. 

FunciUma,  The  lungs  are  the  essential  organs  of  respiration  ;  that  process 
by  means  of  which  the  blood,  though  dark  and  unfit  for  supporting  life  be- 
fore entering  these  organs,  becomes  red  and  vivifying.  For  tiie  accomplish- 
ment  of  this  function,  the  lungs  receive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  on  the  other,  the  venous  blood,  the  whole  of  which,  in  the  human  subject^ 
passes  through  the  lungs.  The  air  is  not  drawn  in  by  any  power  resident  in 
the  pulmonary  tissue  itself,  but  b^  the  muscular  action  of  the  parietes  of  the 
thorax ;  the  blood  is  propelled  mto  it  by  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
While  the  blood  undergoes  the  changes  above  mentioned,  the  atmospheric  air 
loses  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
manner  in  which  these  changes  in  the  blood  are  effected  is  not  yet  well 
known. 

The  Larynx.* 

It  is  necessary  to  have  several  specimens,  from  subjects  of  different  ages  and 
sexes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  examine  the  general  relations  of  the  larynx  in  its 

•  The  voice  belongs  essentially  to  the  functions  of  relation,  and  therefore  Bichat  describes  its 
organ  after  the  apparatus  of  locomotion  ;  but  the  anatomical  connections  between  the  larynx  and 
the  respiratory  organs  are  such  that  all  animals  provided  with  lungs  have  a  larynx  also,  whilst 
the  larynx  disappears  where  the  lungs  cease  to  exist. 

VOL.  I.  O  O 
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■aturil  situation  ;  its  cartilages  separated  from  each  other,  its  ligaments  and 
muscles,  its  vessels  and  nerves,  and  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  larynx  is  a  sort  of  box  (jiixia  cava)  or  cartilaginous  passage,  consisting  of 
several  moveable  pieces,  which  forma  complex  apparatus  intended  for  the  organ 
of  the  voice.  It  is  situated  (r,  flg,  140.)  in  the  median  line,  in  the  course  of  the 
air  passages,  opening  into  the  pharynx  (S)  above,  and  being  continuous  with  the 
trachea  (x)  below :  it  occupies  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  below 
the  06  hyoides,  the  movements  of  which  it  follows,  and  in  fh>nt  of  the  vertebral 
column,  being  separated  flrom  it  by  the  pharynx :  it  is  covered  by  the  muscles 
of  the  sub-hyoid  region  which  intervene  between  it  and  the  skin ;  and  it  is 
therefore  very  liable  to  wounds,  and  may  easily  be  reached  by  the  surgeon. 
Its  mobility  allows  of  its  being  raised,  depressed,  and  carried  forwards  or  back- 
wards ;  all  of  which  movements  are  concerned  both  in  deglutition  and  in  the 
production  of  different  tones  of  the  voice.  It  may  also  be  carried  to  the  right 
or  left  side  ;  but  these  lateral  displacements  are  most  commonly  produced  by 
external  violence,  or  by  the  growth  of  tumours. 

Dimension.  The  larynx  appears  like  an  expansion  of  the  trachea,  and  has 
therefore  been  denominated  its  head,  caput  aspera  arterue.  The  exact  deter- 
mination of  its  dimensions,  according  to  age  and  sex,  or  in  different  individuals, 
and  their  relations  to  the  various  qualities  of  the  voice,  would  be  extremely 
interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Its  greater  size  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female,  and  the  developement  it  undergoes  in  both  sexes,  but  especially 
in  the  male,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  human  economy. 

Form.  It  is  cylindrical  below,  like  the  trachea,  but  is  expanded  above,  and 
becomes  prismatic  and  triangular.  It  may  therefore  be  compared  to  a  three- 
sided  pyramid,  the  truncated  apex  of  which  is  directed  downwardsi,  and  the 
base  upwards ;  it  is  perfectly  symmetricaL 

As  the  larynx  is  a  very  complicated  organ,  I  shall  describe  in  succession  the 
numerous  parts  which  enter  into  its  composition.  Being  intended  to  admit  of 
the  continual  passage  of  the  air  in  the  act  of  respiration,  it  must  therefore  pre- 
sent a  constantly  pervious  cavity,  having  strong  and  elastic  walls  ;  but  as  it  is 
also  the  organ  of  the  voice,  it  requires  to  be  provided  with  a  moveable  apparatns, 
subject  to  the  wilL  We  accordingly  find  in  it  a  cartilaginous  skeleton  or 
fhtmework,  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  trachea;  certain  articulations 
and  ligaments,  and  a  vocal  apparatus  composed  of  four  fibrous  bands,  or  vocal 
cords ;  muscles,  which  move  the  different  pieces  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton, 
and  produce  certain  changes  in  the  vocal  apparatus  indispensable  for  the 
production  of  sounds  ;  a  mucous  membrane,  lining  its  inner  surface ;  glands, 
which  pour  out  their  fluid  upon  that  surface ;  and,  lastly,  certain  vessels  and 
nerves. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  a  general  description  of  the  organ,  until  we  have 
studied  separately  its  constituent  parts. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  These  are  five  in  number ;  of  which  three  are 
median,  single,  and  symmetrical,  viz.  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and  the  epiglottis, 
and  two  are  lateral,  viz.  the  arytenoid,  of  which  the  comicula  laryngis  are  merely 
appendages.  The  cartilaginous  nodules,  described  by  some  authors  under  the 
name  of  the  cuneiform  cartilages,  and  situated  in  the  membranous  fold  extending 
from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  epiglottis,  do  not  exist  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. 

The  cricoid  cartilage.  The  cricoid  or  annular  cartilage  (c  c',  figs.  173  to  177.) 
forms  the  base  of  the  larynx ;  it  is  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  any  of  the 
others.  Its  fbrm  is  that  of  a  ring,  whence  its  name  (KpUos,  a  ring) ;  it  is  narrow 
in  front  (Syfig- 173.),  where  it  resembles  a  ring  of  the  trachea ;  it  is  three  or 
four  times  broader  or  deeper  behind  (c'  and  c,fig,  175.),  where  it  forms  by  itself 
alone  the  greater  part  of  the  larynx,  being  there  about  an  inch  in  height  In 
front,  its  external  surface  is  subcutaneous  in  the  median  line ;  on  each  side,  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  and  presents  a  smooth  process  (m, 
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fig,  177.)  for  articulating  with  the  thyroid  cartilage.    Behind,  where  it  is  covered 

by  the  rnucons  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  it  presents 
in  the  median  line  a  vertical  projection,  which  gives 
attachment  to  some  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  on  each  side,  a  depression  for  the  pos- 
terior crico«arytenoid  muscle. 

Its  internal  awrface  is  covered  by  the  laryngeal  ma- 
cous  membrane. 

Its  lower  border  is  perfectly  circular,  and  slightly 
waved,  and  is  connected  by  a  membrane  with  the 
first  ring  of  the  trachea ;  sometimes  it  is  even  united 
with  it,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its  greater 
thickness. 

Its  upper  border  is  not  exactly  circular,  but  is  oblong 
from  before  backwards,  as  if  the  ring  had  been  flat- 
tened laterally.  It  is  cut  very  obliquely  forwards 
and  downwards,  or  rather  it  is  deeply  notched  in 
front,  where  it  is  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to 
tbe  crico-thyroid  membrane  in  the  median  line,  and  laterally  by  its  inner  lip 
to  a  fibrous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  inferior  vocal  cord,  and 
in  the  rest  of  its  thickness  with  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle. 

Behind,  and  on  each  side,  is  an  oblong  articular  facette,  the  arytenoid  facettea 
{hh,fig.  173.),  which  are  directed  outwards  and  upwards,  and  articulate  with 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Between  these  two  facettes,  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  is  horizontal,  and  very  slightly  notched,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
arytenoid  muscle.  The  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is,  therefore, 
horizontal  behind,  oblique  at  the  sides,  and  horizontal  and  slightly  concave  in 
front     The  arytenoid  facettes  are  situated  upon  the  oblique  portion. 

The  thyroid  cartilage.  The  thyroid  or  scutiform  cartilage  {tjfigs.  173  to  177.), 
so  named  because  it  has  been  compared  to  a  shield  (Pvptds,  a  shield)  *,  occupies 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  formed  by  two  quadrilateral  plates 
(or  alee),  united  at  an  acute  angle  in  the  median  line,  and  embracing  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  behind.  Its  anterior  or  cutaneous  surface  presents  in  the  median 
line  an  angiQar  projection  (below  e,fig,  173.),  more  marked  and  deeply  notched 
above,  and  completely  effaced  below;  much  less  distinct  in  the  female,  in 
whom  it  forms  only  a  rounded  surface,  than  in  the  male,  in  whom  it  has 
received  the  special  appellation  of  the  pomum  Adami,  This  angular  projec- 
tion does  not  appear  until  puberty ;  it  presents  certain  individual  varieties^ 
but  these  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  relation  with  the  qualities  of  the 
voice. 

On  each  side,  the  surface  (t,figs.  173,  174.)  is  smooth  and  quadrilateral,  and 
has  two  tubercles  behind ;  one  of  which  is  superior  (6),  and  the  other  inferior 
(<f).  The  latter,  or  larger,  is  prolonged  upon  the  inferior  border  of  the  cartilage. 
The  two  tubercles  are  imited  by  an  aponeurotic  arch,  but  there  is  no  oblique 
intermediate  line,  as  has  been  generally  affirmed.  These  tubercles,  and  the 
imaginary  line  between  them,  separate  the  anterior  three  fourths  of  the  surface, 
which  are  covered  by  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  from  the  posterior  fourth,  which 
is  covered  by  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  the  stemo-thyroid 
muscle.    The  tubercles  give  attachment  to  these  three  muscles. 

The  posterior  surf  ace  (^fig,  175.)  presents,  in  the  median  line,  a  retreating  angle, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  or  vocal  cords,  and 
to  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  This  angle  is  sometimes  so  acute,  that  the 
cartilage  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  subjected  to  strong  lateral  pres- 
sure. 

On  each  side  (t  t),  the  posterior  surface  projects  beyond  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  forms  part  of  the  lateral  groove  of  the  larynx.    It  is  lined  by  the  pharyn- 

*  The  name  may  also  have  been  derived  flrora  its  use. 
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geal  macous  membrane,  and  corresponds  in  part  to  the  thjro-  and  crico-ary- 
tenoid  muscles. 

Its  upper  border  is  horixontal  and  sinuous,  and  ^ves  attachment  to  the  hyo< 
thyroid  membrane  in  its  whole  extent.  It  presents  a  notch  (e,fig.  173.)  in  the 
median  line ;  which  is  shallower,  but  broader  and  more  rounded,  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.  On  the  sides  there  is  a  small  prominence,  which  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  superior  tubercle,  and  is  often  wanting.  More  posteriorly 
we  find  on  each  side  a  slight  notch,  bounded  by  certain  processes,  called  the 
great  or  superior  comua  {s^fig*  173,  174.)  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  lower  border  is  sinuous,  and  shorter  than  the  upper,  and  hence  the  py- 
ramidal shape  of  the  larynx.  It  presents  a  slight  median  projection,  to  which 
the  crico-thyroid  ligament  is  attached ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  it  gives  in- 
sertion to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  and  presents  a  rough  eminence,  which 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  inferior  tubercle ;  and  more  pmteriorly,  on  each 
side,  a  slight  notch,  bounded  by  the  leaser  or  inferior  comua  (I,  fig,  173.  175.) 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Its  posterior  borders  (s  r,  fig,  174.)  are  slightly  sinuous,  give  attachment  to 
the  stylo-pharyngei  and  palato-pharyngei,  and  rest  upon  ib.e  vertebral  column. 
As  the  th3rroid  cartilage  projects  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  protecting  the  larynx  by  its  posterior  borders  resting 
upon  the  vertebral  column. 

The  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  four  in  number,  two  superior  and  two 
inferior y  and  appear  to  be  prolongations  of  the  posterior  borders  of  the  cartilage. 
They  are  all  rounded,  and  are  bent  inwards  and  backwards ;  the  upper  or  great 
comua  (s)  are  generally  the  larger,  and  are  united  by  ligaments  to  the  os 
hyoides ;  the  lower  or  lesser  comua  (l)  are  usually  smaller,  and  articulate  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

TTie  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  (a,  figs,  173. 175  to  177.) 
are  two  in  number*,  are  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  larynx, 
and  have  a  pyramidal  and  triangular  form ;  they  are  directed  vertically,  and 
bent  backwards  like  the  lip  of  an  ewer,  whence  their  name  (^&pvTadya^  a  funnel). 
Their  posterior  surface  {fig.  175.)  is  triangular,  broad,  and  concave,  and  receives 
the  arytenoid  muscle ;  their  internal  surface  is  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx ;  their  anterior  surface  (fig.  173.)  is  convex,  narrow,  rough,  and 
furrowed,  and  corresponds  to  the  series  of  glajids  called  the  arytenoid  glands, 
and  to  the  superior  vocal  cord ;  their  base  is  very  deeply  notched,  articulates 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  terminated  by  two  processes ;  one  posterior 
and  external  (/),  which  gives  attachment  to  the  lateral  and  posterior 
crico-arytenoid  muscles ;  the  other  is  anterior  (a),  pyramidal,  and  more  or 
less  elongated,  has  the  inferior  vocal  cord  attached  to  its  point,  and  it 
forms  a  fourth,  or  almost  a  third,  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
glottis ;  their  apex  is  surmounted,  or  rather  formed,  by  two  very  small  and 
delicate  cartilaginous  nodules  (g),  which  are  bent  inwards  and  backwards, 
and  incur vated,  so  that  they  almost  touch — they  are  called  the  comicvla. 
They  were  very  correctly  described  by  Santorini,  under  the  name  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  They  are  now  generally  known  as  the 
tubercles  of  Santorini,  the  capittda  or  comictda  laryngis.  They  appear  to 
me  constantly  to  exist,  sometimes  closely  united  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  not  moving  at  all  upon  them,  and  sometimes  perfectly  distinct  and  very 
moveable. 

The  epiglottis.  The  epiglottis  (^1,  upon,  and7A»TTls,  the  glottis ;  ijfigs.  174 
to  178.),  or  lingula,  forming  a  moveable  and  highly  elastic  valve,  is  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous lamina,  situated  (t,  fig.  140.)  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx,  not  upon  the  glottis,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

*  It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  there  existed  only  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  because  the 
larynx  was  always  examined  when  covered  by  its  membranes ;  so  that  the  word  arytenoid,  in 
the  works  of  Galen,  is  always  applied  to  the  two  united.    Galen  only  admitted  three  cartilages 
la  the  larynx,—  the  thyroid,  the  cilcoVd,  «a4  VIkie  vc^teaoid. 
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Its  directum  is  vertical,  excepting  at  the  moment  of  deglotition,  when  it  be- 
comes horizontal,  so  as  to  protect  &e  opening  of  the  larynx  like  a  lid  (kuyngis 
operculum).  Its  triangular  shape  has  been  well  compared  to  that  of  a  leaf  of 
porslaine.  It  most  be  separated  from  the  neighbouring  parts  to  be  properly 
studied. 

It  varies  much  in  size  in  different  subjects,  but  always  appears  to  me  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  beyond 
which  it  almost  always  projects  when  depressed. 

Its  anterior  or  Ungual  surface  presents  a  free  and  an  adherent  portion.  The 
free  portion  surmounts  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  it  may  be  felt  by  the  finger,  and 
even  seen  by  strongly  depressing  the  tongue."*"  Three  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, one  in  the  middle  and  one  on  each  side,  pass  from  the  epiglottis  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue. 

The  adherent  portion  corresponds  in  front  with  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  order  to  expose  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  dissection.  We  then  find  a  median  ghsso^iglottid  Ugament, 
which  is  very  strong,  and  composed  of  yeUow  elastic  tissue,  and  which,  I  believe, 
assists  in  drawing  back  the  depressed  epiglottis :  its  place  is  occupied  by 
muscular  fibres  in  the  larger  animals ;  also  a  hyo-epigbtttd  ligament^  extending 
from  the  epiglottis  to  the  posterior  surfiice  of  the  os  hyoides ;  and  lastly, 
beneath  this  ligament,  a  yellow  fiitty  tissue,  improperly  called  the  epiglottid 
gland,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  concavity  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Moreover,  &e  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  examined  in  the  vertical 
direction,  is  concave  above,  convex  in  the  middle,  and  again  concave  below ; 
it  is  convex  in  the  transverse  direction.  The  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  (^fgs. 
175.  178.),  the  curvatures  of  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  on  the  anterior 
surface,  is  free  in  the  whole  of  its  extent,  and  covered  by  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane. 

Circumference.  Its  upper  margin,  or  the  base  of  the  triangle  which  it  re- 
presents, is  free,  bent  forwards,  slightly  notched,  and  continuous,  by  two 
rounded  angles,  with  its  lateral  margins,  from  each  of  which  proceed  two  folds, 
viz.  the  argteno-epigbttid  (6,  Jig.  178.),  extending  from  the  epiglottis  to  the 
arytenoid  cartilage,  and  inclosing  a  ligament  (b^fig,  176.),  and  the  pAarynp«o- 
epiglottid,  situated  anterior  to  the  preceding,  passing  almost  transversely  out- 
wards, and  lost  upon  the  sides  of  the  pharynx. 

The  epiglottis  terminates  below  in  a  sort  of  pedicle,  which  is  extremely 
slender,  and  is  fixed  {fig.  176.)  into  the  retreating  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
immediately  above  Uie  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords.  This  attachment  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  ligament,  called  the  thgro-epighuid. 

The  epiglottis  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  perforations  found  in 
it,  which  give  it  an  appearance  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  leaves  of 
several  of  the  lauracea.  In  these  foramina  we  find  small  glands,  which  for  the 
most  part  open  on  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  The  so-called 
epiglottid  gland  has  no  relation  with  these  orifices. 

It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  flexibility  and  elasticity ;  on  account  of  which  it 
is  classed  by  Bichat  among  the  fibro-cartilages,  a  sort  of  tissue  which  we  have 
stated  does  not  exist  Its  yellow  colour  gives  it  an  appearance  like  the  yellow 
elastic  tissue.  It  is  brittle,  and  may  be  crushed  between  the  fingers ;  this  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  nature  of  its  tissue,  and  partly  upon  the  numerous  for- 
amina with  which  it  is  perforated,  and  which  necessarily  diminish  its  strength. 

77^  Articulations  and  Ligaments  of  the  Larynx. 

The  articulations  of  the  larynx  may  be  divided  into  the  extrinsic  and  the 
intrinsic. 

*  I  attach  great  importance  to  inspectfon  of  the  epiglottis  in  diieaies  of  the  larynx. 
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TV  ufruuiE  artinijafiaiu.    The  Ih/ro-hjioid  artiaiLiliam  ooniiiti  of  diiee 

UgtmcDt^  which  imite  the  thyroid  cainilage  to  the  cm  hjoid«B.    The  lutUlt 

a^/ro-kifoid  ligament  (s,/^.  I74.)Lia  loose  jelloviih  merobnue,  extendinf  &(m 

the  upper  border  of  the  thjroid  cartilage  (f)  to  the  u 

^,      1^'   '''^-  hj-oides  (h).     Iti  y^rtical  dimeusioDi  are  mneh  greater 

'  ^  at  the  aide*  than  in  the  middle ;  and  therefore  the  comal 

^  r  of  the  0*  h joidei  cao  be  railed  hi^er  than  iti  bodj, 

uid  hence  the  lidei  of  the  tongue  Ota  be  elcTsIcd  aa  at 

to  form  a  groove,  along  vhich  the  food  glidei.      Thii 

membraDe  ii  thick  id  the  middle,  and  thin  and  as  it  iren 

cellular  oo  each  aide. 

Edaiiau.  It  is  subcntaneoiu  io  the  middle,  but  ii  eo- 
Tered  on  each  side  b;  the  thyro-h joid  muscle.  It  eorre- 
ipondi  behind  with  the  epiglottis,  from  which  it  ii  le- 
parated  by  some  adipoae  tiiyie,  and  with  the  mneoiu 
membrane  covering  the  poalerior  gnrftce  of  the  longne. 
It  is  attached  to  Uie  posterior  Up  of  the  npper  edge  of 
(he  oa  byoides,  not  to  the  lower  edge,  m  is  fireqnentlj 
•Herted.     I(  therefore  paoei  behind  the  o<  hyoidea. 

The  lateral  thyn-kyoU  ligammtt  (o)  may  be  considered  as  the  margins  of  the 
(hyro-hyoid  membrane.  They  are  imaU  cords,  extending  ftom  the  great 
ooniDa  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  tabercnlar  extremities  of  the  great  cornna 
of  the  OS  hyoidea.     We  often  fiods  cartilaginons  or  bony  nodnle  in  these  lig>- 

There  is  a  very  distinct  jynnnaJ  capnie  between  the  posterior  snr&ce  of  the 
body  of  the  OS  hyuides  and  the  npper  part  of  the  thynud  cartilage.  Its  pre- 
sence attests  the  frequent  moTcmeats  which  take  jdace  between  these  parts, 
and  during  which  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  cartilage  is  placed  behind 
the  OS  hyoidea. 

The  tracheo-cricoid  articiUatiim,  The  first  ring  of  the  trachea  is  connected 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  bj  a  fibrous  memhnme  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  between  the  rings  of  the  trachea.  A  small  vertical  fibrous 
cord  is  added  to  it  in  the  median  line  in  front.  This  membrane  permits  sonw 
movements  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea,  and 
in  these  the  sides  of  the  ring  are  bnried  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  inirimic  arliculatiims  are  the  crico-iAi/roirf  and  the  crico-ajytenoid.  I 
need  merely  remind  the  reader  of  the  articulation  between  the  arytenoid 
cartilage!  and  the  comicula  laryngie. 

The  erico-lhyroiJ  arliciilatunii.  These  are  artbrodial  Each  of  the  lesser 
corntta  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  terminate  in  a  plane  surface,  directed  down- 
wards  and  inwards,  which  rests  upon  a  similar  plane  snr&ce  (n,  ^.177.)  on 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  directed  upwards  and  outwards.  An  orbicular  or  capsular 
ligament  (r,/i<^.  174,  17S.),  composedof  shining,  iksciculated,  and paraUelflbres, 
surrounds  the  articidation,  which  is  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane.  The 
posterior  fasciculus  is  remarkable  for  its  length  and  shape,  and  extends  nearly 
to  the  crico-arytenoid  articulation.  In  some  subjects  the  orhiculor  ligament  is 
very  loose,  in  others  the  articulation  is  exceedingly  close. 

The  movemenu  are  limited  to  simple  gliding,  combined  with  a  forward  and 
backward  movement  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  direction  of  the  foccttes 
upon  the  cricoid  cartilage  renders  them  fitted  to  support  the  thyroid. 

The  crico-lkyroid  membrane,  or  middle  crico-thsnad  ligament.  Besides  the  pre- 
ceding articulations,  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  connected  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  by  a  thick  triangular  membrane,  the  pyramidal 
at  conoid  ligament  (v,  jig.  174.);  which  is  attached  in  the  median  line  to  the  lower 
border  of  tbe  thyroid  cartilage,  and  (be  base  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
border  of  tbe  cricoid  cartilage.  This  membrane  is  fibrous,  thick,  very  strong, 
perforated  with  foramina  fbr  vessels,  and  is  yellow  and  elastic 

The  lateral  crico-Ihgroid  ft^umenf.     This  ligament  (d.  Jig.  176.)  can  be  well 
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seen  only  IVxim  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  larynx.  It  conuatB  of  very  strong  flbrea, 
which  arise  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cuti^ge,  in 
front  of  the  crico-aryCenoid  articulation,  and  pass  horizontally  inwards  to  the 
retreating  angle  of  tbe  thyroid  cartilage,  helow  the  ingertion  of  the  inferior  voeal 
cord  (r).  Thu  ligament,  which  is  Teiy  strong,  appears  to  be  continuoaa  abore 
with  the  inferior  vocal  cord.  It  is  covered  on  the  InGlde  by  the  mucoua  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  and  It  corresponds  on  the  outside  <i(  ^.  177.)  to  the  tbyro- 
(<)  and  crico-arytenoid  (J")  mnscles,  which  separate  it  friun  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

The  crico-aryUtioid  articulalumi.     These  artlcolations  are  effected  by  mutual 


The  articuJar  lurface,  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  on  elliptical  &celte  {k. 
figAli.),  directed  obliqoelv  dowDwarda  and  forwards,  and  oblong  and  slighdy 
concave  id  the  same  direction.  The  base  of  the  arytenoid  carwage  presents 
an  oblong  articular  facetle,  deeply  concave  from  without  inwards,  i.e.  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  the  former,  which  it  accurately  receives. 

Meant  o/uiiiffl.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  only  one  ligament,  the  inlemo^ 
'  '  IT  (e.  Jig,  175.'),  It  arises  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted 
in  a  radiated  manner  into  the  inner  and  bock  part  of  the 
a-  n\  ijage  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
its  anterior  process,  behind  the  inferior  vocal  cord.  This 
1  ligament  is  very  strong,  but  yet  sufficiently  loose  to  allow 
^Jl  of  certain  extensive  movements.  There  is  also  a  very 
I  loose  lyiioinal  capiule,  which  can  be  easily  demoustrated. 
■  The  tnovemailt  of  this  articulation,  like  those  of  alt 
similar  jnbta,  take  place  in  every  dlrecUon;  but  the 
movements  inwards  and  outwards  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  which  are  performed  forwards  and 
backwards.  On  account  of  the  mode  of  insertion  of  its 
muBeles,  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  not  moved  in  a  direct 
line,  but  nndergoes  a  partial  rotatory  movement,  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  articulation.  In  the  move- 
ment, which  is  oblique,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  arUcular  snr&ces,  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage is  carried  either  outwards  and  backwards  or  inwards  and  forwards. 
These  motions  should  be  studied  with  the  greater  care,  because  they  afford  an 
explanation  nf  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  glotUs  daring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice. 

TJie  aryfeno-epiglottid  ligaraeM.  This  ligament  (J>,  figs.  176,  177.)  is  con- 
stituted by  some  radiated  ligamentous  fibres  contained  within  the  aryteno- 
epiglottid  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  aod  which  pass  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  corresponding  margin  of  [he  epiglottis.  In 
some  animals,  this  ligament  is  replaced  by  muscular  fibres. 

The  thym-arytertma  ligamenbt,  or  chordie  vocato.  Although  there  is  no  imme- 
diate relation  between  the  thyroid  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  they  are  united 
by  four  very  important  ligaments,  named  the  chorda  vocaUi,  which  require 
a  special  description. 

The  chorda  vocalei  are  also  called  the  vocal  baada,  the  ligameaU  ofFerrtat, 
or  the  thgro-arytaioid  ligaments,  because  tbej  have  a  ligamentous  appearance, 
and  extend  from  the  retreating  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

There  are  two  vocal  cords  on  each  side,  a  mperior  (_s,figt.  176.  178.)  and 
an  inferior  (r)  ;  the  space  between  them  is  called  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx 
(u),  and  the  interval  between  the  cords  of  the  right  and  left  sides  is  called 
the  gloUie  (_o.  Jig,  178.)*.    I  shall  speak  of  these  parte  again  presently. 

•  [In  M)oi«|oeoce  of  the  lolce  being  emntUllT  producnl  ^poilu  tbtlitfirii/r  conU,  tb*; 
ui  unoed  ths  Init  ncal  cotdi ;  Ibn  lupFrtor  being  c^td  tlie  blH  roul  cordi.) 
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The  mttnor  voeal  card  (r,  fig.  17t.)  u  much  (trcmnT  than  ttie  saperior,  u)d 
bM  the  n>nn  of  >  nnuided  fitouoa  cord,  Mretebed  horiatmtalljr  from  Che  re- 
Iremting  uiglE  of  the  thjnud  cartil*^  to  the  anterior  pro- 
cen  of  the  arytenoid  cvtilage.     it  u  free  in  ill  diredioiiBi 
7  eteeptiug  qd  the  outside,  vhere  it  ii  in  contact  vith  the 
thyro-aryteiMid  muscle.    Its  free  portion  la  covered  b; 
the  mncooi  membraoe  of  the  UT7111,  which  adhere!  icli- 
1-,  mttely  to  it,  and  ii  to  thin  that  the  white  oolotir  of  the 
cord  can  be  mcd  through  it     Thia  vocal  cord  is  thinner 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight,  the  projection  which  it  forms 
b^g  in  a  great   measure  doe   to  the   thyro-arjteDoid 
moscle.     Its  stmctore  Is  entirelj  ligamentons,  and  cod- 
usts  of  parallel  fibres,  running  from  before  bacWwanls,  snd 
not  at  ail  elastic* 

It  is  coatinuom  below  with  the  taMral  thyro-crierad 
ligament  {d). 

Tbttuprrior  vocal  cord  (m)  is  smaller,  and  utoated  fkrther  fhnn  the  azisoflht 
larynx  Ihaa  the  inferior  one  (see  ^.  178.),  and  extends  from  the  middle  (rftbe 
retreating  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartila^  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  snr&fe 
of  the  arjlenaid  carriage:  like  the  interior  cord,  it  has  a  bsciculaled  ssd 
fibrous  appearance  ;  but  the  &sciculi  are  f^w  In  number,  and  are  inteimixed 
with  a  series  of  glandular  masses.  The  superior  Tocal  cord  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  parieles  of  the  larynx,  from  the  reflection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  below  it,  so  as  to  form  the  ventricle.  It  is  ctm^uoos 
with  the  aryteno-epiglottid  ligament  (_b,fig.  ITS.)  above,  withont  any  Une  rf 


Matcia  of  the  Larynx. 
These  are  divided  into  the  atrvuic  and  the  infruuie ;  the  fbrmer,  which 

move  the  entire  larynx,  have  been  already  described,  vii.  the  stemo-hyoid, 
omo-hyoid,  itemo-thyroid.  and  thyro-hyoid ;  to  which  we  might  add  all  the 
muscles  of  (he  supra-hynid  region,  and  those  muscles  of  the  pharynx  which 
have  attachments  lo  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages. 

The  intrinwc  muscles  are  nine  in  nnmber,  vii.  four  pairs  and  one  single 
muscle.  Those  which  exist  in  purs,  are  the  crico-thyroidei,  the  erico- 
arytenoidei  potticl,  the  crico-arytenoidet  laleralea,  and  the  thyro-arytenudd. 
The  single  muscle  is  the  arytenoideus. 

Tie  Crico-lAyroiiUia. 

Diasectum.  This  mnscle  is  completely  exposed  by  separating  the  larynx 
from  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  covered.  In  order  to  gain  a  good  view  of  the 
deep  portion  of  the  mnscle,  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  must  be 
removed. 

The  ciico-thyroideus  {a,^>.  147.  170.)  is  a  short  .thick,  triangular  muscle, 
situated  ou  the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx,  on  each  side  of  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  and  divided  into  two  distinct  bundles.  It  is  attached  below  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  to  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
surface,  and  even  to  part  of  the  toner  border  of  the  cartilage.  From  tbese 
points  the  fleshy  fibres  radiate  in  diSereut  directions  :  the  internal  fibres  pass 
somewhat  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  ;  the  middle  ones  very  obliquely, 
and  Ibe  lower  fibres  horizontally  ouCnards,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid 
csrtilage  (excepting  lo  its  middle  portion),  and  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
corresponding  lesser  cornu.     The  greatest  number  of  fibrea  are  inserted  into 

liW),  the  IslFral  crlco  Ihjrnid  niembranes,  the  ■apmlor  lool  cordl.  ami  the  unena-efiLgliinld 
lieamtTiii  are  alw  ciirapnied  of  llili  lIsBUe,  which,  he  u;i,  eii>l«  oveo  In  tbe  tliyro.ei)iglouti). 
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llie  posterior  anrfkce  of  the  thyroid  oartilsge ;  Mme  of  them  a 
with  the  inferior  conatrictor  of  the  ph^ux  (a,fig.  147.). 

It  ii  covered  by  the  atemo-thyroid  muscle  and  the  thyroid  gtaod,  and  it 
covers  (he  lateral  crico-arjieDoid  and  the  thjiro-arjrtenoid  mtudes.  Tlie 
inner  borders  of  the  crico-Uiyroid  muscles  are  separated  from  each  other  liy 
a  triangolar  space,  broad  above  and  narro*  belo*,  in  which  the  crico-tliyrold 
membrane  ia  visible. 

Their  action  is  not  yet  well  determined.  By  taking  their  fixed  point  upon 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  it  appears  to  me  that  the;  wonld  move  the  thjroid  car- 
tilage in  sQch  a  way  ss  lo  increue  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  Uie  glottis, 
and  thns  act  as  tensors  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  Crica-arylaioidaa  Poilicia. 

Disteclum.  This  muscle  Is  exposed  by  removing  the  mncons  membrane 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx. 

It  is  a  triangular  muscle  (j,  figs.  171.  177.),  utuated  at  the  back  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  Its  fibres  arise  from  the  lateral  depression,  which  we  h&ve 
described  on  the  poetenor  sur&ce  of  the  cartilage,  and  pass  b  different  di- 
Tections ;  the  upper  fibres  are  the  ehortest,  and  are  almost  horizontal ;  the 
middle  are  oblique,  and  the  lower  are  nearly  vertical ;  they  all  converge  to- 
wards the  posterior  and  external  process  on  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage, 
behind  the  crico-arytenoideas  lateralis. 

SelatioTis.  It  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  to  which 
it  is  very  loosely  united,  and  it  covers  the  cricoid  eartilage. 

Actum.  It  is  a  ifilator  of  the  ghttii.  It  carries  the  base  of  the  a^'tenoid 
cartilage  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  and  thus  renders  the  inferior 
vocal  cord  tense, 

The  Crico-arylenoideus  Laleralia, 
DiiiectioB.     Remove  with  care  one  of  the  lateral  halves 
of  the  thyroid  eartilage  (as  in  fig.  177,).     It  is  impossible 
10  separate  this  muscle  from  the  thyro-arytentudeus. 

This  is  an  oblong  muscle  (/),  situated  deeply  under 
the  thyroid  cartilage.    Its  fibres  arise  from  the  side  of  the 
,  npper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  front  of  the  ciico- 
arytenoid  articulation  ;  from  this  point  they  proceed  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
■^   posterior  and  external  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage, 
"    by  a  tendon  common    to    them,   and   to    the   thyro-ary- 
tenoideos.    It  is  covered  by  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  by 
the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  and  it  covers  the  lateral  crico- 
thyroid membrane  (d). 

The  ThyrO'aTytenoideua. 

DiiKctiott.  The  same  as  for  the  preceding.  This  muscle  may  be  dissected 
lh)m  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  by  removing  the  vocal  cords. 

I  describe  the  thyro-arylenoideaa  and  the  crico-arytenwdeus  lateralis  sepa- 
rately, merely  in  accordance  with  custom,  for  in  no  instance,  not  even  in 
large  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  have  I  ever  been  able  to  separate  them  com- 
pletely. They  have  the  same  arytenoid  insertion ;  their  fibres  are  sitoated 
upon  the  same  plane,  without  any  line  of  demarcation,  and  they  ^Ifil  the 
same  nses.    We  might,  therefore,  unite  tiiem  under  tiie  name  of  the  thyro-crica- 


The  IhgTo^irglenoideus  (_e)  is  a  broad  moscle,  very  thin  above,  and  very  thick 
"below.  It  arises  on  each  side,  thim  about  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  retreat- 
ing angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  greater  number  of  its  fibree  arise 
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from  the  lower  part  of  the  angle,  and  form  a  very  thick  fiucicnliis.  From 
these  points  they  pass  horizontally  backwards  and  oatwards,  and  terminate  in 
the  following  manner.  The  thick  fiwcicnlos  above  mentioned  is  inserted  into 
the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  into 
a  depression  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  that  cartilage,  between  the  two 
processes.  The  upper  fibres  are  attached  to  the  outer  border  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  In  the  larger  animals,  the  upper  fibres  of  the  muscle  evidently 
proceed  to  the  epiglottis,  and  form  the  thjfro^ighuideus  of  some  authors. 

Rdatiotu,  On  the  ouUide  it  corresponds  with  the  thyroid  cartilage,  firom 
which  it  is  separated  by  loose  and  sometimes  adipose  cellular  tissue ;  on  the 
imtide  it  is  in  contact  with  the  vocal  cords  and  Uie  ventride  of  the  larynx. 
The  thickest  part  of  the  muscle  corresponds  with  the  inferior  vocal  cord,  and 
is  almost  the  only  cause  of  its  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  This 
fitfciculus  may  even  be  considered  as  contained  within  the  substance  of  the 
inferior  vocal  cord,  and  the  two  structures  are  so  closely  adherent,  that  grest 
care  is  required  to  separate  them.  Many  anatomists,  indeed,  have  thooght 
that  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoideus  terminate  in  the  vocal  cord,  which 
they  therefore  regarded  as  the  tendon  of  the  muscle ;  but  the  cord  and  mosele 
may  always  be  completely  separated. 

Action,  It  carries  the  arytenoid  cartilage  forwards,  and  would  thus  seem  to 
relax  the  inferior  vocal  cord,  as  Haller  believed :  **  Cartilaginea  mOtales  (the  ary- 
tenoid) antromm  dwcunt,  glottidem  dilatantf  ligttmemtonim  giottidis  tmntmem 
wunuunL"  {Elementa  Physiol,  t.  iiL  liv.  9.  p.  387.)  But  if  we  consider  the 
mechanism  of  the  crico-arytenoid  articulations,  and  the  mode  of  insertion  of 
the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  into  the  outer  side  of  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid 
eartili^^es,  we  shall  perceive  that,  at  the  same  time  that  these  cartilages  are 
carried  forwards,  they  undergo  a  partial  rotatory  movement,  by  which  their 
anterior  processes  are  turned  inwanls.  The  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are  there- 
fore rendered  tense,  and  approximated  towards  each  other.  This  movement 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  anterior  processes  may  touch,  and 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  glottis  be  diminished  accordingly.  * 

The  thyro-arytenoideus  is  then  botih  a  tensor  and  a  constrictor  of  the  glotds. 
This,  moreover,  was  the  opinion  of  both  Cowper  and  Albinus,  but  HaUer 
attempted  to  refute  it  f 

The  sudden  action  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  pressing  upon  the  ven- 
tricle of  the  larynx,  may  expel  any  mucus  collected  within  it. 

The  Arytenoideua. 

Dissection.  Remove  the  mucous  membrane  and  glandular  masses  which 
cover  it  behind.  Detach  it  along  one  of  its  borders,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
examine  its  thickness. 

The  arytenoideus  (a,  fig.  171.)  is  a  single,  short,  thick,  trapezoid  muscle, 
situated  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  filling  up  the  concavity  on  their 
posterior  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  interval  between  them.  It  arises  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  right  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left.  Some  of  the  fibres  arise  fifom 
the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  fibres  have  a  triple  direction, 
and  form  three  layers,  which  have  been  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  muscles. 

The  two  more  superficial  layers  are  oblique,  and  cross  each  other ;  one  pass- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  right  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  apex  of  the  left,  and 
the  other  following  the  opposite  direction;  they  constitute  the  arytenoidaa 
obliquus  of  Albinus :  both  of  these  layers  are  thin. 

*  [The  effect  of  this  will  be  as  stated  by  Haller,  to  relax  the  vocal  cords,  whicli  is  conridered 
by  the  latest  observers  to  be  the  action  of  these  muscles.] 

f  Loc.  cit.  "  Cilm  magni  viri  glottidem  dixerint  ab  istis  musculis  arctarl,  experimento  facto 
didttcere  didid.  Neque  potest  ille  ad  latus  cartilaginis  arytaenoidas  musculas  terminari  quio 
earn  rimam  didunU.** 
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The  third  and  deepest  layer  is  very  thick ;  it  is  composed  of  transrerse 
fibres,  and  forms  the  arytenoideus  transvermu  of  Albinos. 

None  of  the  fibres  reach  the  comicula.  Under  the  name  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottideus,  muscular  fibres  have  been  described  extending  from  the  aryte- 
noid muscle  to  the  margins  of  the  epiglottis.  Some  fibres  of  the  arytenoideus 
are  also  said  to  be  continuous  with  tiie  thyro-arytenoideus. 

Rdationa,  Behind^  with  the  mucous  membrane  and  some  glandular  masses, 
which  adhere  to  the  muscle  by  means  of  loose  cellular  tissue ;  in  front  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  in  the 
interval  between  them  with  a  thin  fibrous  membrane,  extending  from  the 
npper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  inner  borders 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

ActioH,  It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  muscle  must  forcibly  ap- 
proximate the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  therefore  constrict  the  glottis  * ; 
bat  if  we  remember  that  it  is  attached  to  the  outer  borders  of  these  cartilages, 
we  shall  understand  that,  besides  drawing  them  together,  it  must  produce  in 
them  such  a  movement  as  will  carry  their  anterior  processes  outwards,  and 
stretch  the  vocal  cords,  but  at  the  same  time  separate  them  from  each  other. 
And  if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  thyro-arytenoideus  occasions  an  exactly  op- 
posite movement,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  simultaneous  action  of  the 
two  muscles  must  produce  tension  of  the  cords,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fix  the 
processes. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  the  arti- 
culations by  which  they  are  united,  and  the  muscles  which  move  them,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  description  of  this  organ. 

TTie  Larynx  in  general. 

The  larynx,  the  general  position  of  which  has  been  already  described,  pre- 
sents certain  differences  in  its  dimensions,  depending  either  upon  the  individual, 
upon  sex,  or  upon  age.  These  differences  affect  both  the  whole  of  the  larynx  and 
its  constituent  parts.  Thus,  the  larynx  of  the  female  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  male,  by  being  smaller,  i.  e,  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the 
male  larynx ;  and  by  the  angles  and  processes  of  its  cartilages  being  less  pro- 
minent, and  their  depressions  less  marked.  These  differences  are  connected 
with  the  characters  of  the  voice,  and  affect  principally  the  dimensions  of  the 
glottis. 

The  individual  differences  in  the  size  of  the  larynx  have  not  been  thoroughly 
examined.  The  differences  depending  on  age  will  be  noticed  when  speaking 
of  its  developement. 

The  larynx  presents  for  our  consideration  an  external  and  an  intemal  surface. 

Hie  external  surface  of  the  larynx  —  anterior  region  (fig.  170.).  In  the  me- 
dian line  we  observe  a  vertical  ridge,  formed  by  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage ;  beneath  this  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  still  lower  the  convexity 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

On  the  sides  we  find  the  oblique  laminae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  a  portion 
of  the  cricoid  covered  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  and  the  thyro-cricoid 
articulation. 

Subcutaneous  in  the  median  line,  where  it  is  only  separated  from  the  skin 
by  the  linea  alba  of  the  neck,  the  external  surface  of  the  larynx  is  covered  on 
each  side  by  the  muscles  of  the  sub-hyoid  region,  the  inferior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx,  and  the  thyroid  gland.  The  superficial  position  of  the  surface 
enables  us  to  examine  its  different  parts  through  the  integuments,  and  renders 
it  liable  to  wounds.  Its  still  greater  proximity  to  the  skin  in  the  median  line  has 
suggested  the  operation  of  laryngotomy. 

Posterior  region  (figs.  141.  171.).  In  the  median  line  we  observe  a  prominence 

*  [When  acting  together  with  the  lateral  crico-tliyroid  miuclet,  thit  U  certainly  their  action.] 
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liken  smill  buT«l,  on  either  »ide  of  which  tbc  thyroid  cartilage  pn^ectx.  Tfaii 
prominence  ia  fnrmed  b;  the  back  of  the  cricoid,  and  b;  die  arytenoid  car- 
liliges,  the  expanded  portion  coireflponding  with  the  bases  ot  the  latter,  irhicli 
are  covered  by  foldi  of  a  pa!e  mocous  membnne.  Under  this  membrane  «e 
find,  proceeding  Trom  above  downwards,  the  arrtenoideDS  muscle,  the  Tertiul 
ridge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  crico-arytenoidei  poatici,  and  the  crico-irr- 

On  mch  lidt  of  the  baiTel-abaped  promineoce  is  a  deep  angular  gromi, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  flat  inriaces,  which  are  separated  abore,  bit 
approximated  below ;  along  these  grooves  it  is  tiippo«ed  that  liqnids  flow 
dnring  defilutiiioD.  The  eiternal  wall  of  each  groove  is  formed  by  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  os  hjoides,  and  tfae  thjro-hyind 
nembrane.  The  internal  wall  is  formed  by  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  tbs 
barrel-shaped  prominence.  The  grooves  are  lined  by  a  closely  adhoeit 
mucuDS  mtrmbrane  ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  they  exist  only  on  ■  lenl 
with  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  consequently  in  this  region  alone  is  tlie 
larynx  protected  by  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  posterior  borders  of  which  nst 
upon  the  vertebral  colmnn.  The  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  on  a  level 
with  the  posterior  borders  of  the  thyroid  (_Jig.  174.),  aod  like  them  rests  npon 
the  vertebral  colmnn. 

The  inttmal  nirface  ofOu  larynx.  The  internal  snr&ce  of  the  larynx  does 
not  correspond  either  in  shape  or  dimensions  with  its  outer  snrfkce ;  and  this 
depends  principally  on  the  fact,  that  the  retreating  angle  of  tbe  thji-iad  is  the 
only  pan  of  that  cartilage  which  enters  into  tbe  formation  of  tbe  laryngeal 
cavity,  the  lateral  laminEe  being  altogether  uncoscemed  in  it. 

Cylindrical  belov,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  ciicoid  cartilage,  the  cavity 
of  the  larynx  is  prismatic  and  triangular  above,  where  it  is  congtitated  by  llM 
epiglottis  in  front,  tbe  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  arytenoid  moscle  behind, 
and  on  tbe  sides  by  tbe  two  mucous  folds  which  extend  tmm  the  marginiof 
the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  dimensions  of  the  lower  rf  these 
two  portions  of  the  laryngeal  cavity  undergo  no  change,  always  remaining 
the  same  as  those  of  the  cricoid  cartilage',  while  the  upper,  on  the  contrsrj, 
which  is  broadest  in  front,  varies  much  in  size  in  consequence  of  the  mobility 
of  the  epiglottis  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Between  these  two  portinns, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  larynx,  a  fissure  exists,  which  is  narrower  than 
the  rest  of  the  cavity,  and  oblong  from  before  backwards ;  this  is  the  jfottii, 
or  vucai  apparatus  properly  so  called.  It  can  be  seen  without  any  dissection, 
by  looking  down  into  the  larynx  {jig.  178.),  and  requires  a  very  paxticnlar  de- 

The  glottis,  or  vocal  apparatus.  Tbe  glottis  (^Xi^rrli,  trmayhiiinnt,  thetongne), 
frequently  confounded  with  the  superior  orifice  of  tiie  larynx*,  is  a  triangular 
opening  or  fissore  (i>,fig.  178.)  {rinia),  elongated  ftom  be- 
'  fore  backwards,  and  included  between  the  tocbI  cordsitf 
the  right  and  left  udes.  It  represents  two  isosceles  iri- 
anglea,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  having  perftctij 
equal  borders,  the  base  of  each  being  directed  backwards, 
and  its  apex  forwards.  The  lower  isosceles  triangle  is 
formed  by  the  inferior  vocal  corda  (r),  and  tbe  npper  one 
by  the  superior  vocal  cords  (»).  The  inferior  vocil 
I  cords  are  situated  nearer  to  the  axis  of  the  larynx  than  the 
I  superior,  so  that  a  verdcal  plane  let  lall  trota  the  latter 
would  leave  the  inferior  vocal  cords  on  its  inner  mde. 
Many  authors  limit  the  term  glottis  to  the  lower  triangle. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  absence  of  the  superior 
vocal  cords  in  a  great  number  of  animals,  the  ox  in  particular. 
•  Thli  mar  l>  »-r1iAi»  In  Iw  nttiltiutnl  to  tlie  UK  nt  the  word  rpiglotat.  10  miKfa  do  viii4> 
illed  CTCB  in  Haller'i  anie,-w\<otxjt,"Ellamlae{Iarg*ti'') 
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DimensUms  of  the  glottis.  The  glottis  is  the  narro-west  part  of  the  larynx,  and 
hence  the  danger  from  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  it,  and  from  the 
formation  of  false  membranes  in  this  situation.  The  only  action  of  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  larynx  is  to  dilate  or  contract  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  We 
have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroidei,  they  are  all  in  some 
measure  collected  round  the  crico-arytenoid  articulation,  the  movements  of 
which  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  glottis. 

The  individual  differences  which  constitute  the  tenor,  baritone,  or  bass 
voices  in  singing  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  glottis  ;  to  which,  also,  must  be 
attributed  the  difference  between  the  male  and  female  voice,  and  the  change 
produced  in  its  tone  at  the  time  of  puberty.  A  deep  voice  coincides  with  a 
large  glottis,  and  a  shriU  voice  with  a  small  one.  In  the  adult  male  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  glottis  is  from  ten  to  eleven  lines,  in  the  female  it  is 
only  eight  lines  ;  in  the  male  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  is  from  three  to 
four  lines,  in  the  female  from  two  to  three  lines.'*' 

From » these  dimensions  it  may  be  understood  how  a  huis  d^or  might  pass 
edgewise  through  the  glottis,  and  thus  fall  into  the  trachea.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  most  of  those  who  were  called  in  consultation  rejected  the  idea  of  the 
presence  of  the  coin  in  the  windpipe,  because,  said  they,  the  glottis  cannot  admit 
it.  The  patient  died  in  about  a  year,  and  the  louia  (Tor  was  found  in  the 
trachea. 

Ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Between  the  superior  and  inferior  vocal  cords  of 
each  side  there  is  a  cavity,  called  the  ventricle  or  sinus  of  the  larynx  (Vjfg. 
176.  178.) ;  it  is  oblong  from  before  backwards,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the 
cords ;  its  depth  is  determined  by  the  interval  separating  the  cords  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  or  rather  from  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  corresponding  ventricle.  The  opening  of  the  ventricle  is  some- 
what narrower  than  the  bottom,  is  elliptical  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  has 
admitted  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body.  To  each  ventricle  there  is  a 
supplementary  cavity,  which  is  accurately  described  and  figured  in  the  works 
of  Morgagni.t  This  cavity  resembles  in  shape  a  Phrygian  cap ;  it  has  a 
broad  base  opening  into  the  ventricle,  and  a  narrow  apex ;  it  is  found  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle,  and  is  prolonged  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
superior  vocal  cord  between  it  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  upon  the  side  of 
the  epiglottis.  Its  dimensions  vary  much.  In  one  case  its  vertical  diameter 
was  six  lines,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  band. 

Tlie  circumferences  of  the  larynx.  The  superior  circumference  of  the  larynx 
{fig.  178.)  is  much  wider  than  the  inferior,  and  presents  the  following  objects : 
— the  superior  angular  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  great  comua  in 
which  it  terminates ;  behind  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  epiglottis  (t) ;  and 
between  the  cartilage  and  the  epiglottis,  a  small  triangular  space  filled  by  a 
compact  fatty  mass,  which  has  been  incorrectly  described  as  the  epigloitid 
gland.  I  have  already  said  that  this  fatty  mass  is  bounded  above  by  a  fibrous 
membrane,  extending  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

Behind  the  epiglottis,  we  find  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  glottis ;  it  slopes  obliquely  from  before  backwards  and 
from  above  downwards,  having  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  directed 
forwards  and  its  apex  backwards,  consequently  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
glottis.  This  orifice  is  formed  in  front  by  tiie  free  margin  of  the  epiglottis, 
which  is  slightly  notched ;  on  each  side  by  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  by  the  free  edge  of  the  aryteno-epiglottid  fold  (6)*,  and  be- 

*  These  measurements  are  taken  at  the  level  of  the  inferior  vocal  cords ;  the  transversa 
diameter  is  rather  longer  opposite  the  superior  vocal  cords. 

t  I  first  saw  this  cavity  in  a  patient  a£fected  with  laryngeal  phthisis,  in  whom  it  was  very 
much  developed.  I  then  examined  the  larynx  in  other  individuals,  and  found  it  to  be  con- 
stant I  did  not  then  know  that  Morgagni  had  pointed  it  out  and  figured  it.  {Advers.  i.  Epist. 
Anai.  viii.) 
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hind  by  the  comicula  laryngia,  tnd  by  the  sammits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
(a),  and  the  deep  notch  between  them. 

The  superior  orifice  is  the  widest  part  of  the  kirynz,  and  admits  foreign 
bodies  which  cannot  pass  through  its  lower  portion.  The  epiglottis  when  de- 
preMed  generally  covers  it  completely,  and  may  even  overlap  it  at  the  sides. 

The  inferior  circumference  of  the  lanfnx  is  perfectly  circular,  is  formed  by  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  continuous  with  the  trachea. 

T%e  mucoua  membrane  and  glands  of  the  larynx.  The  mncons  membrane  of 
the  larynx  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  larynx 
presents  the  only  example  in  the  body  of  an  organ,  part  of  whose  external 
surface,  namely  the  posterior,  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane ;  and  this  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstance  of  its  forming  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  pharynx. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  disposed  in  the  following  manner: — From  the 
base  of  the  tongue  it  is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  epiglottis, 
forming  the  three  glosso-epiglottid  folds  already* described,  one  in  the 
middle  and  one  on  each  side ;  it  adheres  pretty  closely  to  the  epi^ottis,  is 
reflected  over  its  free  margin,  covers  its  posterior  snrfiuie,  and  penetrates 
into  the  larynx ;  on  each  side  it  passes  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  mncoos  membrtuie, 
which  covers  the  back  of  the  larynx.  At  the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx 
it  is  reflected  upon  itself  to  form  the  aryteno-epiglottid  folds,  which  con- 
stitute the  sides  of  the  supra-glottid  region  of  the  larynx  ;  it  then  covers  the 
superior  vocal  cord,  and  lines  Uie  ventricle,  sending  a  prolongation  into  its  sup- 
plementary catity.  In  the  ventricle  it  is  remarkable  for  its  slight  adhesion  to 
the  subjacent  parts.  It  is  reflected  from  the  ventricle  upon  the  inferior  vocal 
cord ;  there,  as  well  as  opposite  the  superior  cord,  it  is  so  thin,  that  it  does  not 
conceal  the  pearly  appearance  of  the  ligament  beneath,  to  which  it  adheres  so 
closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Lastly,  it  covers  the  internal  snr- 
fiuse  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  middle  and  lateral  crico-thyroid  mem- 
branes. 

The  lar^nigeal  mucous  membrane  is  characterised  by  its  tenuity,  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  parts  beneath  it,  and  by  its  pale  pink  colour.*  It  is  perforated 
by  the  openings  of  a  number  of  mucous  glands.  Its  extreme  sensibility,  espe- 
cially at  the  upper  orifice  and  in  the  supra-glottid  portion  of  the  larynx,  is  well- 
known.f  The  aryteno-epiglottid  folds,  which  include  the  ligaments  of  the 
same  name,  and  some  muscular  fibres  in  the  larger  animals,  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  quantity  of  very  loose  cellular  tissue  which  they  contiun  :  this  fact 
explains  their  liability  to  a  serous  infiltration,  called  cedema  of  the  glottis, 
which  proves  rapidly  fatal. 

TTie  glands  of  the  larynx.  The  glands  of  the  larynx  are  the  epiglottid  and 
the  arytenoid.  The  thyroid  gland,  or  body,  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  larynx  ;  if  it  belongs  to  any  organ,  it  must  be  to  the  trachea. 

The  epiglottid  glands.  The  name  of  epiglottid  gland  is  generally  ^ven 
to  the  fatty  mass  already  described  as  being  situated  between  the  thyrc^  carti- 
lage and  the  epiglottis ;  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  it  opens  by  special 
ducts  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  But  there  is  no  other  epiglottid 
gland,  besides  those  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis,  which  is  perfor- 
ated with  innumerable  holes  for  their  reception:  tihese  small  glands  are  so 
numerous,  that  Morgagni  {Advers.  i.  2. ;  v.  68.)  regarded  them  as  forming  a 
single  gland ;  they  all  open  upon  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis  by 

*  [The  epithelium  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
columnar  and  ciliated.  The  cilia  urge  the  secretion  upwards  ;  according  to  Dr.  Henl6,  they 
extend  higher  up  in  front  than  on  each  side  and  behind;  on  the  sides,  for  example,  as  high  a 
the  border  of  the  superior  vocal  cords,  or  about  two  lines  above  them,  and  ta  mmt  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  as  high  as  its  base  or  widest  portion.  Above  these  poiats  the 
epithelium  gradually  assumes  the  laminated  form,  like  that  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx.] 

t  It  has  iMten  observed,  in  experiments  upon  animals  and  in  introducing  the  canula  after  the 
operation  of  laryngotomy,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  beyond  the  glottis  is 
much  less  acute. 
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very  distinct  orifices,  from  which  a  considerable  qaantity  of  mucus  can  be 
pressed. 

The  arytenoid  glands.  These  were  well  described  by  Morgagni,  who  very 
properly  considered  them  as  forming  a  single  glandular  mass,  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  aryteno-epiglottid  fold.  They  are  arranged  in  two  lines, 
united  at  an  angle,  like  the  letter  L  * ;  the  vertical  line  runs  along  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  its  comiculum,  and  produces  a  slight 
prominence,  perfectly  distinct  from  that  made  by  the  cartilages ;  the  horizontal 
line  is  less  prominent,  and  is  situated  in  the  superior  vocal  cord.  The  aryte^ 
noid  glands  open  separately  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  larynx. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  superior  thyroid,  a 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  a  branch  of  the 
subclavian.  The  veins  enter  the  corresponding  venous  trunks.  The  lymphatic 
vessels^  which  are  little  known,  terminate  principally  in  the  glands  of  the  supra- 
hyoid region,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency  of  their  inflammation  in 
cases  of  acute  laryngitis,  &c. 

The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  viz.  the  superior  and  the  in- 
ferior, or  recurrent  laryngeal.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are  not  exclusively 
distributed  to  the  muscles  called  constrictors  of  the  glottis  (the  arytenoideus 
and  the  crico-thyroidei) ;  nor  do  the  inferior  laryngeals  belong  exclusively  to 
those  called  dilators  (the  crico-arytenoidei  postici  and  laterales,  and  the  thyro- 
arytenoidei),  as  a  celebrated  physiologist  has  affirmed.  (See  Neurology.)  The 
peculiar  rotatory  movement  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  somewhat  interferes 
with  any  classification  of  these  muscles  into  dilators  and  constrictors. 

Developement.  The  evolution  of  the  larynx  is  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that 
after  having  attained  a  certain  size,  it  undergoes  no  appreciable  change  until 
the  time  of  puberty.  The  ventricles  are  as  yet  so  slightly  developed  that  their 
existence  has  been  denied.  The  prominence  of  the  os  hyoidesin  some  measure 
conceals  that  of  the  larynx.  M.  Richerand  (Mem.  de  la  Sociite  M^d.  cT  Emula- 
tion^ tom.  iii.)  has  proved  that  there  is  no  very  remarkable  difference  between 
the  larynx  of  a  child  at  three  years  of  age  and  of  one  at  twelve.  Up  to  the 
age  of  puberty  the  larynx  presents  no  trace  of  the  sexual  differences,  which 
afterwards  become  so  evident ;  and  to  these  anatomical  conditions  are  owing 
the  shrillness  and  uniformity  of  the  voice  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

At  the  period  of  puberty,  at  the  same  time  as  the  genital  organs,  the  larynx 
increases  so  rapidly  as  to  attain  its  full  developement  in  the  space  of  one  year ; 
the  voice  then  loses  its  uniformity,  and  acquires  its  peculiar  timbre  and  quality, 
and  then  also  the  sexual  differences  in  the  vocal  apparatus  become  manifest. 

Is  it  from  an  unequal  developement  of  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx,  or 
from  want  of  a  certain  degree  of  education,  that  the  voice  at  this  period  is  so 
discordant,  especially  in  singing,  or  breaks^  as  it  is  said  ? 

The  simultaneous  developement  of  the  genital  organs  and  the  larynx  has  led 
to  the  opinion,  that  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and  observation  has  established  that  the  vocal  apparatus  is  in  some  measure 
under  the  influence  of  the  generative  organs ;  for  in  eunuchs  the  larynx  re- 
mains as  small  as  it  is  in  the  female.  (M.  Dupuytren,  M4m.  de  la  Soc,  PhiL 
tom.  ii.) 

At  the  age  of  puberty  the  size  of  the  glottis  is  increased  by  one  third  in  the 
female,  and  is  nearly  doubled  in  the  male.  After  puberty,  any  changes  which 
the  larynx  may  undergo  are  the  result  of  exercise,  not  of  developement  properly 
so  called. 

Ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  is  not  always  the  effect  of  age. 
I  have  seen  it  at  the  thirtieth  year,  quite  independently  of  disease.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  induces  a  premature  ossification  of  the  cartilages. 
The  thyroid  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  this  change,  then  the  cricoid,  and  lastly 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  :  I  have  never  observed  it  in  the  epiglottis. 

*  "  Gnomonis,  sed  obtusanguli  figuram  utervis  acenrus  habet."    (Holler.) 
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FuMctumt,  The  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice.  Nomeroos  experiments  upon 
living  animals,  and  many  surgical  fiusts,  show  that  the  vocal  sound  is  produced 
exclusively  in  the  larynx.  The  lungs,  the  bronchi,  and  the  trachea  perform, 
with  regard  to  the  voice,  the  office  of  an  elastic  conductor  of  air,  capable  of 
contraction  and  dilatation,  of  shortening  and  elongation.  The  thorax  acts 
like  a  pair  of  bellows,  by  which  the  air  is  driven  into  the  larynx  with  any 
wished  for  degree  of  force ;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through 
the  larynx,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  moves,  may  vary  to  a  very  great 
extent 

What  then  is  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  ?  Is  it  the  same  as  that  of  a  horn 
(^Dodart),  of  a  stringed  instrument  (JFerretn),  of  a  flute  (Cuvier'),  of  a  reed  in- 
strument {Biot  and  Magendie\  or  of  a  bird-call*  {Sawirt)  ?  Is  it  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  tense  vocal  cords,  or  merely  by  the  vibration  of  the  air  whilst 
passing  through  a  narrow  opening,  which  is  itself  incapable  of  vibrating  ?  We 
shall  leave  these  questions  to  the  decision  of  physiologists.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  know  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  vocal  apparatus  are  perfectly  fitted  to  produce  either  dilata- 
tion or  contraction  of  the  glottis ;  and  such  is  the  mechaxusm  of  this  part,  that, 
from  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  vocal  cords  are 
always  rendered  tense,  whatever  may  be  the  other  actions  of  the  muscles. 

The  voice  as  it  issues  from  the  larynx  is  simple,  for  the  larynx  is,  with  re- 
gard  to  the  voice,  what  the  mouth-piece  is  in  the  flute,  or  the  reed  in  the 
bassoon ;  but  during  its  passage  through  the  vocal  tube,  composed  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  pharynx,  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  mouth,  and  the  nasal  iossair 
the  voice  becomes  modified. 

According  to  a  very  ingenious  theory  of  M.  Magendie,  the  epiglottis  re- 
sembles those  soft  and  moveable  valves  which  M.  Gr6nie  places  in  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  to  enable  the  sound  to  be  increased  without  modifying  the 
tone. 

The  isthmus  of  the  fauces  resembles  the  superior  larynx  of  birds,  which 
consists  of  a  contractile  orifice  that  can  be  diminished,  and  even  closed  at 
pleasure  ;  and  it  is  principaUy  owing  to  this  mechanism,  that  the  small  glottis 
of  birds  can  execute  such  an  extensive  range  of  notes.  We  know,  in  fact, 
that  the  tone  of  a  wind  instrument  is  reduced  an  octave  lower,  by  completely 
closing  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  that  when  it  is  only  partially  closed, 
the  tone  is  depressed  in  proportion.  Now  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  acts  ex- 
actly like  the  superior  larynx  of  birds.  On  watching  a  person  who  wishes  to 
utter  a  very  low  note,  we  see  that  he  depresses  and  flexes  the  head  slightly 
upon  the  neck,  so  as  to  approximate  the  chin  to  the  thorax  :  by  this  means 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  diminished,  the  larynx 
being  carried  upwards,  whilst  the  velum  palati  is  depressed :  and  from  this  we 
may  judge  of  the  important  part  performed  by  the  velum,  in  producing  mo- 
dulations of  the  voice. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  changes  which  may  be  effected  in  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  pharynx  (see  Pharynx),  and  if  we  remember  that  by  dimi- 
nishing by  one  half  tiie  length  or  diameter  of  the  tube  or  body  of  a  wind 
instrument,  its  tone  is  raised  one  octave,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how 
the  human  voice  can  execute  so  extensive  a  scale  of  notes,  although  the  glottis 
is  so  small.  The  voice  is  also  modified  while  traversing  the  buccal  and  nasal 
cavities. 

Do  the  nasal  fossa  favour  the  resonance  of  the  voice  ?  or  does  the  air  when 
passing  through  them,  merely  give  rise  to  certain  sounds  denominated  nasal? 
The  latter  opinion,  which  is  supported  by  Mr.  Gerdy,  appears  to  me  the 
most  consistent  with  facts.     MM.  Biot  and  Magendie  had  already  correctly 

*  A  bird-call  is  a  cavity  with  elastic  walls,  perforated  upon  the  two  opposite  sides.  The  cavitr 
is  represented  by  the  ventricles,  and  the  openings  by  the  intervals  between  the  vocal  cords.  If 
a  tube  cap^le  of  contracting  and  dilating  be  fitted  to  such  an  instrument,  an  infinite  variety 
of  sounds  may  be  produced. 
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obseryed  that  the  voice  becomes  nasal,  only  when  it  traverses  these  pas- 
sages. 

The  voice  becomes  articulate  in  passing  through  the  mouth,  t.  «.  the  vocal 
soond  is  interrupted,  and  modified  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  percussion  of  the 
lips  and  tongue  against  the  teeth  and  the  palate. 

Articulate  voice  is  very  distinct  from  speech.  Animals  which  differ  much 
from  man  in  the  conformation  of  their  vocal  organs,  the  parrot  for  example, 
may  be  made  to  articulate ;  but  speech  is  the  pecidiar  attribute  of  man,  be- 
cause he  alone  is  possessed  of  intelligence. 

The  Thyroid  Gland. 

The  thyroid  gland,  or  thyroid  body,  is  a  glanduliform  organ,  the  uses  of  which 
are  unknown :  it  is  situated,  like  a  crescent  with  its  concavity  directed  up- 
wards, in  front  of  the  first  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  upon  tiie  sides  of  the 
larynx. 

Id.  describing  this  organ  in  connection  with  the  larynx,  I  follow  the  usuid 
custom,  which  has  arisen  not  from  any  direct  relation  between  their  func- 
tions, but  from  their  contiguity  to  each  other. 

The  thyroid  body  varies  much  in  size  in  different  individuals ;  there  are 
few  organs  which  present  greater  varieties  in  this  respect. 

The  sexual  differences  in  the  size  of  this  organ,  like  all  those  relating  to 
the  vocal  apparatus,  are  very  well  marked,  but  in  an  inverse  manner,  that 
is  to  say,  die  thyroid  body  is  larger  in  the  female,  in  whom  it  forms  a 
rounded  projection,  which  assists  in  making  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  that  sex 
appear  still  less  prominent 

Climate,  and  more  especially  certun  qualities  in  the  water  used  as  drink, 
have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  its  size,  which,  in  many  cases  of  goitre,  is 
enormous. 

These  differences  in  size  affect  either  the  whole  of  the  gland  equally,  or 
only  one  lobe,  or  occasionally  the  middle  portion  alone. 

The  weight  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  is  about  an  ounce,  may  be  increased 
to  a  pound  and  a  haH^  or  even  more. 

Form,  The  thyroid  body  is  generally  composed  of  two  lateral  lobes  or 
comuOj  united  by  a  contracted  portion,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and 
called  the  isthmus.  The  varieties  in  shape  principally  affect  the  isthmus, 
which  may  be  very  narrow,  long  or  short,  regular  or  irregular,  or  entirely 
absent,  or  it  may  be  as  thick  and  as  long  from  above  downwards  as  the  lobes 
themselves.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  thickest  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  lobes  terminated  above  in  a  very  narrow 

The  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  which  is  also  met  with  in  Vesalius,  that 
the  human  subject  has  two  thyroid  glands,  no  doubt  arose  from  the  narrow- 
ness or  absence  of  the  isthmus,  or  rather  from  the  separation  and  complete 
independence  of  the  two  lobes  in  a  great  number  of  animals.  The  surface 
of  the  thyroid  body  is  smooth  and  well  defined,  and  sometimes  divided  into 
lobules  by  superficial  frirrows. 

We  shall  examine  in  succession  the  relations  of  the  middle  and  lateral 
portions :  — 

The  middle  portion  or  isthmus  is  convex  in  front,  and  is  separated  from  the 
skin  by  all  the  muscles  of  the  sub-hyoid  region.  Behind,  where  it  is  concave, 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  first  rings  of  the  trachea.  Moreover,  this  middle 
portion  descends  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  different  subjects,  and  some- 
times so  low,  that  there  is  not  room  to  perform  tracheotomy  between  it  and 
the  sternum. 

Each  lateral  lobe  is  convex  in  front,  and  corresponds  with  the  muscles  of  the 
sub-hyoid  region :  in  particular  I  ought  to  mention  the  stemo-thyroid,  by 
which  it  is  directly  covered,  and  the  breadth  of  which  seems  to  be  propor- 
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tiooed  to  the  nie  of  the  lobe :  in  many  cases  of  goitre,  I  have  teen  tlus  muscle 
twice  or  three  times  as  broad  as  in  the  natoral  state.  Oh  the  ituide,  each  lateral 
lobe  is  concaTe,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  cricoid 
cartilage,  to  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  die  lower  part 
of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  CMophagus.  The  two  lobes, 
together  wiUi  the  middle  portion  or  isthmus,  form  a  half  or  sometimes  three- 
fourths  of  a  canal,  which  embraces  all  those  parts ;  an  extremely  important 
relation,  which  explains  how,  in  certain  goitres,  the  trachea  is  flattened  on  the 
sides,  deglutition  is  impeded,  and  true  asphyxia  by  strangrulation  is  the  final 
result  Behind,  each  lateral  lobe  corresponds  with  the  vertebral  column,  from 
which  it  is  separated,  on  the  outside,  by  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  great  sympathetic  nerves, 
which,  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  gland,  are  ei&er  covered  by  it,  or  are 
merely  in  relation  with  its  outer  sur&ce. 

The  tapper  extremity  of  each  lateral  lobe  terminates  in  a  point,  and  hence 
the  two-homed  fi^^ure  assigned  to  the  thyroid  body ;  it  is  situated  on  the  in- 
side of  the  carotid  artery,  in  contact  with  the  lateral  and  back  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  sometimes  extends  nearly  to  its  upper  border.  Itslmcw 
extremity  is  thick  and  rounded,  descends  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  corresponds  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  rings  cX  the 
trachea :  it  is  situated  between  the  trachea  and  the  common  carotid.  The 
inferior  thyroid  artery  enters  the  gland  at  its  lower  extremity. 

Its  upper  border  is  concave  and  notched  in  the  middle ;  the  superior  thyroid 
arteries  run  along  it  A  prolongation  extends  fVom  this  border,  which  has 
been  correctly  represented  by  Bidloo,  and  named  the  pyramid  by  Lalonette. 
It  almost  always  exists ;  it  passes  perpendicularly  upwards,  eUher  on  the 
right  or  left  side  of  the  median  line,  and  presents  numerous  varieties  in  several 
respects.  Thus  it  varies  in  its  origin,  sometimes  arising  fhnn  the  isthmos, 
and  sometimes  from  one  of  the  lobes  at  one  side  of  the  isthmus ;  also  in  its 
termination,  sometimes  ending  opposite  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  sometimes  opposite  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  at 
other  times  even  on  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides ;  but  always 
firmly  adherent  either  to  the  membrane  or  the  bone.  It  also  varies  in  its 
structure;  sometimes  it  is  a  fibrous  cord,  and  sometimes  a  reddish  linear 
band,  which  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  muscular  fasciculus,  and  has  even 
been  described  as  a  muscle ;  it  often  consists  of  a  series  of  grannies  arranged 
in  a  line ;  sometimes  again  we  find,  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end  of  the  cord, 
a  gtanduliform  enlargement,  exactly  resembling  the  tissue  of  the  thyroid 
gliuid  ;  lastiy,  it  may  be  double,  or  bifurcated,  or  even  completely  wanting ;  in 
which  case,  however,  there  exists  a  glanduliform  mass  of  a  certain  height 
This  prolongation,  in  which  I  and  many  others  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find 
an  excretory  duct,  is  evidentiy  of  a  compact  nature.  Is  it  the  remains  of  a 
fcetal  structure,  or  the  trace  of  a  normal  disposition  in  some  aniniaiiy  p 

The  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  body  is  convex,  more  or  less  deeply  notched 
in  the  centre,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

Structure.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  of  a  variable  colour^ 
sometimes  resembling  the  lees  of  port  wine,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  hae. 
It  is  of  tolerably  firm  consistence,  and  feels  granular.  This  organ  presents  all 
the  anatomical  characters  of  glands,  and  like  them  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
section into  glandular  grains  ;  but  with  this  difference,  tiiat  these  g^ins  com- 
municate with  each  other,  whilst,  in  ordinary  glands,  they  are  independent 
The  communication  of  the  glandular  grains  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
manner :  if  the  tube  of  a  mercurial  injecting  apparatus  be  inserted  into  the 
thyroid  gland,  the  mercury  will  enter  into  and  distend  the  c-ells,  and  after  a 
certain  time  all  the  grains  will  be  injected :  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  tiie  mind  that 
the  mercury  is  not  infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue,  but  is  contained  in  the 
tissue  of  the  gland  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  granulations.  The  right  and  left 
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lobes  do  not  commonicate,  but  all  the  granulations  of  each  lobe  communicate 
with  each  other. 

The  thyroid  gland  has,  therefore,  a  vesicular  structure ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  glandidar  grains  of  all  glands  are  spongy  and  porous,  and  that  the 
products  of  their  secretion  may  be  accumulated  in  these  pores. 
.  The  glandular  nature  of  the  thyroid  body  is  also  shown  by  the  yiscid,  limpid, 
yellowish  fluid  which  pervades  it  in  certiun  subjects,  and  which  may  be  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  analysis ;  and  also  by  the  retention  of 
this  matter  within  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  vesicles  when  their  orifices 
of  communication  with  the  neighbouring  vesicles  become  obliterated. 

But  in  connection  with  this  view  regarding  its  glandular  nature,  we  seek  in 
vain  for  an  excretory  duct.  If  we  examine  the  trachea  and  the  larynx,  or  lay 
open  the  oesophagus,  and  then  press  the  thyroid  gland,  we  shall  see  that  no  fluid 
escapes  into  those  canals.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  thyroid  gland  terminated  in  i^e  foramen  cacum  of  the  tongue,  in  the. 
ventricles  %f  the  larynx,  or  in  the  trachea  opposite  its  first  ring ;  but,  after  the 
example  of  Santorini,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  these  fancied  and  too  hastily 
announced  discoveries. 

I  may  here  notice  the  intimate  adhesion  of  the  side  of  the  thyroid  gland  to 
the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  This  can  be  very  well  shown  by  detaching  the 
gland  from  behind  forwards :  it  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  I  saw  a  duct  in  the  centre  of  it,  passing  through  the  membrane 
which  connects  the  trachea  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  though  I  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  it 

Still  I  do  not  think  that  the  absence  of  an  excretory  duct  should  remove  the 
thyroid  from  amongst  the  glandular  organs ;  for  I  believe  that  there  exist 
in  the  body  glands  without  excretory  ducts,  as  the  thymus,  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  and  Sie  thyroid  body.  The  secretion  of  the  gland  is  entirely  absorbed, 
and  fulfils  certain  unknown  uses. 

Arteries.  The  size  and  the  number  of  the  arteries  distributed  to  the  thyroid 
gland  indicate  that  something  more  than  a  mere  nutritive  process  must  be 
carried  on  in  it.  The  arteries  are  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five  in  number : 
two  superior  arise  from  the  external  carotid ;  two  inferior  from  the  subclavian, 
and  the  fifth,  or  the  thyroid  artery  of  Neubauer,  where  it  exists,  arises  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  veins  are  proportionally  as  large  as  the  arteries,  and  form  so  considerable 
a  plexus  in  front  of  the  trachea,  as,  in  certun  cases,  to  have  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  terminate  in  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastrics,  and  the  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic. 

A  thm  cellular  membrane  envelopes  the  gland,  and  sends  very  delicate  pro- 
longations into  its  substance,  where  we  find  a  very  firm  cellular  tissue,  always 
destitute  of  fat 

Developement.  The  thyroid  gland  is  developed  in  two  lateral  halves,  which 
are  afterwards  united  by  a  median  portion.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  re- 
mark, that  this  disposition,  which  is  transitory  in  the  foetus,  represents  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  gland  in  a  great  number  of  animals.  During 
intra-nterine  life  and  infancy  it  is  relatively  larger  than  at  subsequent  periods. 
Nevertheless,  the  changes  which  it  afterwards  undergoes  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  that  occur  in  the  thymus ;  and  we  cannot  say,  as  of  the  latter 
structure,  that  the  existence  of  the  thyroid  body  has  any  peculiar  relations 
with  foetal  life. 

Fvnctions.    It  is  a  secreting  organ,  but  the  uses  of  its  fluid  are  not  known. 
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THE  GENITO-URINARY  ORGAN& 

I  HATS  thought  it  proper  to  deseribe  the  gemHai  and  the  mrmary  tirfaaiM  to- 
gether, because,  ahhough  their  fdnctions  are  verj  dii^et,  yet  they  hare  the 
moet  intimate  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathologieal  comieetioiw. 

THE  URINARY  OROAK& 

Diviskm, ^  The  Kidney amd  Ureten,-- The  Bladder. —  The  St^mmmd 

Capemlee. 

The  urinary  organs  ibnn  a  rery  complex  secretory  i^yparatns,  consisting  ai 
two  secreting  oraans,  the  hidneye ;  at  two  prorisional  reaervolrs,  the  eafyeee 
and  the  peltne  of  each  kidney ;  of  two  excretory  dncts,  the  wretera;  of  a  se- 
cond and  final  resenroir,  the  Madder ;  and  lastly,  of  a  second  and  final  ex- 
cretory canal,  which,  in  the  male,  is  common  to  both  the  genital  and  the  urinary 
organs,  viz.  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

The  Ridnets. 

The  hidneye  (pt^pcX)  are  glandolar  organs,  intended  to  secrete  the  urine 

They  are  deeply  situated  {h  k,fig,  199.)  in  the  lumbar  regioa,  hence  called 
the  region  of  the  hidneye,  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  extemaUy  to  the 
peritoneum,  which  merely  passes  in  front  of  them ;  they  are  sorroonded  by  a 
great  quantity  of  &t,  and,  as  it  were,  suspended  by  the  ressda  which  pass  into 
and  emerge  tram  them. 

Fixed  firmly  in  this  situation,  they  are  but  little  liable  to  displacement. 
Most  of  the  changes  in  their  position  are  coogenitaL  The  right  ki^ey  gene- 
rally descends  a  little  lower  Uian  the  left,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  liver.  One  of  the  kidneys  may  not  unconunonly  be  found  in  front  of 
the  vertebral  column,  or  even  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  and  this  unusual 
arrangement  may,  in  certain  cases,  render  diagnosb  very  obscure.*  I  have 
frequently  found  the  right  kidney  in  the  corresponding  iUac  fossa  in  females 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  very  tight  stays.  This  displacement 
happens  when  the  pressure  of  the  stays  upon  the  liver  forces  the  kidney  out  of 
the  depression  in  which  it  is  lodged  in  the  lower  sur&ce  of  that  organ. 

Number.  The  kidneys  are  two  in  number.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find 
only  one,  which  is  almost  always  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two,  by  means  of 
a  transverse  portion  crossing  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  having  its 
concave  border  directed  upwards. 

Sometimes  the  two  united  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  right  or  left  lumbar 
region,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis.  Cases  of  union  of  the  two  kidneys 
should  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  one  of  them  is  atrophied. 

Again,  Blasius,  Fallopius,  €ravard,  &c.  relate  examples  of  individuals  having 
three  kidneys ;  in  some  of  these  cases,  two  were  situated  upon  the  same  side, 
in  others  the  supernumerary  kidney  was  placed  in  firont  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Size.  The  kidney  is  not  subject  to  such  great  variations  in  size  as  most 
other  organs.  Its  ordinary  dimensions  are  trma  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
in  length,  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  inch  in  thickness.  Its  u)eight  is 
from  two  to  four  ounces.!   I  have  found  them  more  than  three  times  their  or- 

*  I  lately  had  in  my  wards  a  female  labourins  under  hectic  ferer,  of  which  I  coald  detect  do 
cause,  either  in  the  thorax  or  the  abdomen.  Upon  opening  the  body,  after  death,  I  found  the 
two  kidnejrs  united,  situated  in  the  true  pelvis,  behind  the  rectum,  and  projecting  a  little  above 
the  brim.    They  contained  a  large  quantity  of  pus,  which  escaped  by  the  rectum. 

f  [According  to  M.  Rayer,  the  average  weight  of  the  kidney  in  the  male  is  4|  ounces,  in  tlie 
female  3}  ounces :  he  also  states  that  the  left  kidney  i*  almost  always  larger  and  heavier  thsn 
the  right.] 
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dinary  size  in  a  diabetic  patient  When  one  kidney  is  atrophied,  the  other  be- 
comes proportionally  enlarged,  sometimes  even  to  twice  the  nsual  dimensions. 
Atrophy  of  the  kidney  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  dradmi  and  a  half 
or  two  drachms  in  weight,  and  make  it  appear  to  be  lost  among  the  surrounding 
tax ;  but  the  presence  of  this  fat  distinguishes  such  a  case  from  one  of  con- 
genital absence  of  the  kidney.* 

Density  and  colour.  The  tissue  of  the  kidney  is  harder  than  that  of  other 
glands,  hsfragitity  accounts  for  its  laceration  by  direct  violence,  or  by  a  con- 
cussion produced  by  a  fall  from  a  great  hei^t 

Its  colour  is  that  of  the  lees  of  red  wine,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  but  offers  several  different  shades. 

Figure,  The  shape  of  the  kidney  may  be  well  compared  to  a  bean,  with  the 
hilus  turned  inwards.  This  form  enables  us  to  consider  its  two  surfaces  and 
its  circumference. 

Relations,  The  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  directed  slightiy  outwards ; 
it  is  convex  f,  and  is  covered  by  the  lumbar  colon,  but  sometimes  only  by  the 
peritoneum,  the  gut  lying  to  its  mner  side ;  on  the  left  side  it  is  also  in  relation 
with  the  spleen  and  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  stomach,  and  on  the  right  side 
with  the  liver  and  the  second  portion  of  the  duodenum. 

The  relations  of  the  right  kidney  with  the  liver  are  more  or  less  extensive ; 
sometimes  it  is  entirely  covered  by  the  liver ;  in  other  instances  it  is  inclined 
downwards,  and  has  no  relation  with  that  organ.  The  gall-bladder  sometimes 
lies  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney  through  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
tent. Lastly,  I  have  seen  the  kidney  in  immediate  relation  with  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  through  which  it  could  be  easily  felt 

As  practical  inferences  from  these  relations,  we  would  notice  the  difficulty 
of  exploring  the  kidneys  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen,  on  account 
of  their  deep  situation,  also  the  possibility  of  an  abscess  <^  the  kidney  opening 
into  the  colon. 

TYlh  posterior  surf  ace  is  less  convex  than  the  anterior,  and  is  turned  inwards ; 
it  corresponds  with  the  quadratus  lumborum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  fascia  of  the  transversalis  muscle ;  with  the  diaphragm, 
which  separates  it  from  the  two  or  three  lower  ribs ;  and  with  the  psoas,  which 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column.  These  relations  explain  the 
possibility  of  exploring  the  kidney  in  the  lumbar  region  through  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  account  for  abscesses  of  the  kidney  opening  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  for  the  escape  of  renal  calculi  in  the  same  direction,  and  form  the  grounds 
on  which  the  operation  of  nephrotomy  has  been  proposed.  It  is  of  importance 
to  remark,  that  the  relations  of  the  kidneys  with  the  ribs  are  variable  in  extent, 
and  that  sometimes  they  do  not  pass  beyond  the  last  rib. 

The  circumference  of  the  kidney  presents  an  external  border,  convex,  semi- 
elliptical,  and  directed  backwards ;  an  internal  border,  directed  forwards,  and 
deeply  notched  in  the  middle  to  form  the  fissure  of  the  kidney  (hilus  renaiis,  h, 
fig.  179.).  This  notch  is  more  mari^ed  behind,  where  it  corresponds  with  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  than  in  front,  where  it  corresponds  with  the  renal  vein ; 
it  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines  in  depth. 

If  we  separate  the  edges  of  this  fissure,  we  expose  a  deep  cavity  containing 
tat,  and  called  the  sinus ;  in  which  are  seen  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (/»),  the 
calices  (c  c  c'),  and  the  divisions  of  the  renal  artery  and  vein. 

The  upper  end  of  the  kidney  is  directed  inwards,  and  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely embraced  by  the  suprarenal  capsule ;  it  is  generally  larger  than  the 
lower  end,  which  is  directed  slightiy  outwards,  and  projects  beyond  the  last  rib. 

*  I  do  not  speak  here  of  enlargement  of  the  UdneTf  from  disease.  Many  examples  of  ex- 
treme enlargement  will  be  found  In  my  work  on  Pathologieal  Anatonuf,  Uv.  i.  xriii. 

t  Not  unfrequently  the  fissure  of  the  kidney  is  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  that  organ. 
In  one  case  of  this  kind  the  right  kidney  occupied  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  it  had  two  arteries,  a 
superior,  which  proceeded  dire<^y  to  the  fissure,  and  an  inferior,  arising  Arom  the  angle  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  in  front  of  the  middle  sacral  artery,  and  terminating  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  kidney. 

PP  3 
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Slrw±a^    Hake  ■  Tcrtical  •eotkni  of  the  kidue  j  from  hi  oooTtx  to  iK  ccb- 
,ye  border.     Deuch  the  projMT  npsule  ui  the  nme  directiaii.    Ii^ect  At 

'ciw,  and  Di«ter,  in  difierent  ludncji,  and  also  in  the  same  kidncj. 

0  the  ariniferoDl  duct*. 

coaL    The  kidney  hai  no  peritoneal  eovf  ring.    The  remarktUe 


Inject 
The 


ii,  it  ii  ptOTtded  with  a  .     _ 

srei  to  the  fatty  tianie,  by  n  .         „ 

m»l  inr&ee  ii  adherent  to  the  tuane  of  the  kidnef,  thnni^  &. 

'  a  aomber  of  (mall  prolongadoni,  vhicb  are  Tery  eaoly  lacerated. 

tto/lAe  latket).  The  kidney  diff^  fttnn  other  glanda,  all  of  vhid 

preaent  a  hoinogeneons  aad  granilar 

■-  -  •■    ~''--,,       ,.     ,,„        texture,  in  being  compoaed  of  two 

=■   .*''l»rt     '■*■■      '"  aabstanceti  one  of  these  iieKleiM 

>    ""*  +  a)rtical,<aglat>dJar(ad),ibeaaitt 

ictemal,  aui&iauy;OT  fii&Bfar  (i  i  &> 

Some  anatomiets  have  deeeribed  i 

third  Mbetance,  the  mamHlaUd;  M 

the  p«^illN  (di)   of   which  it  ii 

composed   belong   to    the   Inbalu 


The  eorticai   »a6(tiDiee  foimi  a 

aoft,   reddigb,     sometinie*     yello* 
layer,  of  a  gTannlar  tfipearanoe,  and 

abont  two  lines  in  thickneas,  which 
occupies  Ibe  snr&ce  of  the  kidney, 

and  scndi  prolongations,  in  tbe  fbrm 

\!ji'i«;\  ■      i^K^  \\   "^  pillars  or  septa  from  one  to  three 

^*'&fci!j4ail*'  \*  Une»  thick,  between  the  cones  of  the 

''  tabular  substance. 
Mnwiaiunej.-  ,|^^    ttJwiar    or    nuthMaiy  (nfr- 

itaiKe  a  redder,  and  presenta  the  appearance  of  striated  cones  or  pyramidi. 
(the  pj/ramidi  of  Maipighi),  the  baiec  of  which  adhere  to  the  cortical  gabatance, 
while  their  tree  apices  are  turned  towards  the  unns,  where  they  appear  like 
papille.  Bellini,  and  before  him  Berenger  di  Carpi,  cooaidered  the  fibres  ai 
Btrue  of  the  medullary  substance  as  so  many  uiinifbrous  tubes  (the  taUt  ^ 
Beltmi),  and  benee  the  term  tubular  sabstonoe. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  kidney  is  divided  into  a  number  of  compartmentt, 
correaponding  to  the  number  of  cones  of  tubular  substance ;  there  are  from  ten 
to  twenty  of  Uiese  compartments,  which  represent  the  temporary  lobnles  of  (he 
human  foetal  kidney,  imd  the  permanent  lobnles  in  the  kidneys  of  the  greiter 
number  of  animsls.f 

The  kidney,  therefore,  is  fonoed  by  the  union  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
small  kidneys,  applied  together,  and  connected  within  a  common  investnieiit 
We  shall  see  presently,  that,  in  reference  to  the  circolatioD,  these  snuil!  kidneys 
are  entirety  independent  of  each  other.  Although  the  distinction  between  the 
two  subatanoee  is  well  marked,  it  is  easy  to  see  &at  some  of  the  fibres  or  strje 
of  the  tubular  structure  penetrate  the  cortical  substance  in  a  fiexaons  couite, 
and  reach  the  surfaee  of  the  organ.  This  foct  was  clearly  ahowD  by  Ferreia, 
who  considered  the  slri»  to  1m  the  excretory  ducts  of  Uie  granules.  These 
cortical  and  flezuous  portions  of  the  tubes,  which  become  strught  as  soon  u 


onortlwiti 


KorttaeU 
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the;  re*ch  tbe  medullary  sabsUiice,  we  termed  the  cortical  duett,  at  the  cm- 
viMtd  tubei  of  Ftn-ein. 

Ferreia  haiiDg  eiuoined  the  tube*  of  Bellini  nnder  the  iiiicroaeope,b«dieTed 
that  escli  of  them  formed  a  pyramid  analogon*  to  tfaOM  of  the  tabnlAT  anb- 
BtBuce,snd  that  each  of  then  aecondaiy  pyr^iids  consisted  of  sbout  a  hondred 
diict«i  hence  the  tubeflof  thetabolar  sabBtance  have  been  named  the  pjTamida 
of  Ferr^Q*,  id  coatradistioctioa  to  the  pyramids  of  MalpighL 

We  shall  now  examine  the  atructiue  of  the  tubular  and  the  cortiGil  lab- 

Stmcture  of  lAe  talndaT  gubslanct.  The  tabular  sabstance,  which  at  first 
sight  looks  like  muscular  tissue,  ftom  its  red  colour  and  arrangement  in  lines, 
evidently  consists  of  tubes  or  ducts. 

In  fact  MO  eiamioation  under  the  simple  microscope,  of  a  section  made  per- 
pendicularly to  the  axis  (tf  the  tubes,  demonstrates  ^e  existence  of  a  number 
of  snutll  openings,  each  cor^espondiI^^  to  a  mbe ;  and  if,  while  the  eye  is  fixed 
npon  the  section,  the  kidney  be  compressed,  orine  will  be  seen  to  einde  from 
aU  points  <tf  the  cut  sur&ce.  Direct  injection  of  Che  ducts,  by  means  of  a 
tube  containing  mercorf,  introdaced  at  hazard 
**■  "^  h  ',  into  the  tubular  substance,  wUl  fill  aU  the  tubes 
.  .  .  in  whaterer  lUrection  the  instnunent  may  be 
^\l'^'  directed.  The  ingenious  experiment  performed 
'iW-'  by  Galvani,  nho  tied  the  ureters  of  birds,  and 
'  by  this  means  obtained  an  injection  of  the  tnbes 
with  the  white  matter  of  their  nrine,  lesres  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  tnbea.  Lastly, 
the  tubes  themseWes  are  collected  together  in 
the  papiUie,  and  open  either  over  their  entire 
eurfitee,  or  in  a  small  depression  which  some- 

StTUCtare  of  the  cortical  tubataTtct.  The  cor- 
tical substance  is  tubular  and  granular.  The 
grannies  are  regularly  disposed  around  the  ctm- 
voluted  tnbea  trf  Ferre!n.| 

On  eiomining  a  thin  slice  of  nniitjected  kid- 
ney by  the  simple  microscope,  we  perceive  a 
great  number  of  oval  and  spheroidal  grannies 
(&',Jig.  180.),  the  aditi  of  Malpighi,  which  may 
be  separated  ftom  each  other  by  macermtiODi 
and  those  grannies  which  have  b««n  cut  through 
present  that  spongy  appearance,  resembling  the 
pith  of  the  rush,  which  seems  to  belong  to  all 
glands.  When  the  section  is  vertical,  these  cor- 
pusoules  are  seen  appended  to  the  tubes  of 
Ferrein,  like  grapes  upon  their  stalk,  g 

Vemett  and  nenitt.     The  renoJ  artery  is  re- 


let, coannendns  a.  UiHr  oiiScn  upon  lb«  larTicc  or  lbs  papUlK  jwu 
iif  Iht  kidiwi,  dlyWlng  MJd  lUbdTldlns  dlchoKinioiulj  «»erml  UmM 

-—DtHT  Of  vblcb  (re  united  lo  fcnn  one  of  ths  p;nmldi  of  Halplghl 
<»  j*r.  179.).  At  ma  biiH  of  tlw  lUtn  tbe  lUdcuU  ipMil  out,  mil  the  ilrmlghl  igba  KeBomn 
tlw  CDD>olDtail tnbn  of  tbo  mUd  uihftju™  (A-  'J?-)-  „  ,„ ,  ^  „,.  „„,,,  „„,,„™  /.t^ 
IntbehunBi  Udnn,  Ilia  taboU  urinlfcri  are  utd  bj  Wsbm  lobe  ofa  nearly  uniioi™  iii»- 
metar  Ihmigboiit  tbeir  eaUra  ocHirM  (ranging  jUh  of  an  Ind. ) ;  and  all  »ppeared  lo  him  to 
miialomtb  *).  none  Id  free  anl  eto«d  aittemltfe.  (mi  .1  *■) ;  a™»dingto  Krau».  thai  tar- 
ailnala  In  both  w«J»-    Iilallli*rc»M,binm«.  Iber  IbmaelotBdaitmnrfl 
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iiMurkahlf  for  its  enormoof  nse,  in  propoitioii  to  that  of  the  ludn^,  for  its 
origio  Arum  the  aorta  being  at  a  right  angle,  and  for  its  shortneaa*  There  are 
•ometimes  two  or  three  renil  arteries,  and  tvo  are  not  nnflreqvently  fonnd 
tvifted  spirally  around  each  other. 

When  the  kidney  is  situated  in  the  iliae  fossa  or  in  the  pelns,  the  raul 
artery  or  arteries  generally  arise  fh>m  the  oommon  iliae. 

The  renal  vein  is  as  large  in  proportion  as  the  artery,  and  paases  in  front  of 
it  into  the  Tena  cava. 

The  fymphaiic  veueU  are  but  little  known. 

The  nervet  are  very  numerous,  and  are  deriTed  ftom  the  solar  plexns ;  l)e- 
sides  which,  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerre  is  distributed  directly  to  &e  kidney. 

The  spermatic  nervous  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  firom  the  renal  {dexns, 
and  this  may  explain  the  close  sympathy  between  the  testicle  and  the  kidney. 
The  great  number  of  ganglionic  nerves  distributed  to  the  kidney  may  acooimt 
for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  pain  experienced  in  this  organ. 

Injection  of  the  renal  veudt,  A  very  coarse  iigection  thrown  into  the  ar- 
tery will  return  by  the  veins.  One  thrown  into  the  vein  will  return  by  the 
ureter,  and  not  by  the  artery.*  Having  filled  the  artery  with  red  injection, 
the  vein  with  blue,  and  the  ureter  with  yellow,  I  observed  the  following 
fSu^ts:  — 

The  renal  artery  divides  into  several  branches  within  the  sinus,  where  it 
is  surrounded  with  fot ;  these  branches  pass  between  the  calyces,  and  then  be- 
tween the  cones  of  Uie  tubular  substance,  proceeding  as  fhr  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cortical  substance,  without  giving  off  any  smaller  branches :  at 
that  point,  however,  thev  divide  and  subdivide  so  as  to  fonn.  a  vascular  net- 
work, the  meshes  <^  which  are  quadrilateral,  and  of  different  sixes,  inscribed 
within  each  other.  The  largest  of  these  meshes  embrace  the  endre  base  of 
each  pyramid ;  the  smaller  pass  in  different  directions  through  the  substance 
of  the  bases. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
an  injected  kidney  along  its  convex  border,  and  scrape  away  the  tubular  sub- 
stance, which  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  removed.  We  shall  then  perceive  that 
the  arterial  and  venous  network,  corresponding  to  the  base  of  each  cone,  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  thick  fibrous  sheath,  apparently  prolonged  fix)m  the 
fibrous  coat,  which  passes  into  the  hilus.  All  the  tubular  substance  being 
thus  removed,  the  remaining  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  series  of  perfectly  distinct  alveoli,  each  of  which  corresponds  to 
a  cone  of  the  tubular  substance.  A  very  beautiful  preparation  may  thus  be 
made. 

It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how  the  arteries  terminate.  A  number  of 
vessels  proceed  fh>m  the  convexity  of  the  vascular  network  above  described, 
traverse  the  cortical  substance,  become  twisted  like  tendrils  of  the  vine,  and 
appear  to  terminate  in  small  red  masses,  regularly  arranged  along  the  convo- 
luted tubes  of  Ferrein.  These  small  red  masses  are  formed  by  the  penetration 
of  the  injection  into  the  cavity  of  each  granule,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining 
a  section  of  the  kidney  with  a  lens,  f  &  both  the  artery  and  the  vein  be  in- 
jected in  the  same  kidney  (and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  vein  should  be 
iigected  before  the  artery,  in  order  to  prevent  a  mixture  of  the  two  injections), 
we  shall  see  that  the  matter  injected  by  the  vein  circumscribes  that  iigected 
by  the  artery. 


of  the  bloodvessels,  which  merely  ramify  on  their  parietes.  They  are  lined  with  a  mncoos 
membrane,  continuous  with  that  on  the  papiUs,  and  naving  a  columnar  epitheUom. 

The  acini  of  Malpighi,  or  granules  of  MXruveilhier  (c"),  are  not  of  a  glandular  nature ;  they 
consist  entirely  of  minute  convoluted  arteries,  which  terminatie  in  the  veins,  but  have  no  direct 
communication,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  with  the  uriniferoos  tubes ;  they  are  caUed  the  tkh 
meruliA 

*  [This  is  the  result  of  rupture.] 

t  See  note,  suprd. 
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Almost  all  the  Teasels  are  destined  for  the  eortieal  substance,  the  tabular 
sabstance  scarcely  receiving  any  branches  *  :  the  vessels  of  any  one  lobule  do 
not  commonieate  with,  those  of  the  adjacent  lobules. 

Injection  thrown  into  the  nreter  does  not  enter  the  uriniferoos  ducts,  or  at 
least  very  incompletely. 

JDevdopement  The  sur&ce  of  the  kidney  in  the  fcetos,  as  in  the  lower 
aninuds,  is  furrowed  and  lobulated.  Each  lobule  is  formed  by  the  medullary 
sabstance,  covered  by  a  layer  of  the  cortical  substance.  After  birth  the  fur- 
rows are  effaced,  and  the  sur&use  of  the  kidney  becomes  plane  and  smooth. 

This  change  takes  place  during  the  first  three  years  after  birth ;  neverthe- 
less the  lobular  arrangement  not  unfrequently  continues  for  nine  or  ten  years, 
and  even  daring  the  whole  period  of  life.  When  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  more  particularly  when  it  is  distended  f^om  an  accumulation  of 
urine  within  the  calyces  and  pelvis,  the  lobular  arrangement  re-appears. 
Each  lobule  is  then  converted  into  a  pouch,  which  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  in  contact  with  it  The  kidney  is  proportionally  larger  in  the  foetus 
than  in  the  adult 

Functions.  The  kidneys  are  the  secreting  organs  of  the  urine.  The  urine 
is  secreted  by  the  cortical  substance,  and  as  it  were  filtered  by  the  tabu- 
lar substance ;  for  perfectly  formed  urine  is  found  in  the  former  situation. 
The  mechanism  of  this  is  not  better  known  than  that  of  other  secretions ; 
its  rapidity  is  explained  by  the  great  quantity  <^  blood  received  by  the 
kidneys. 

Tlie  Calyces,  Pelvis,  and  Ureter* 

Dissection.  Remove  the  fat  firom  the  sinus,  and  study  the  arrangement  of 
the  pelvis  and  calyces  externally.  Divide  the  kidney  from  the  convex  border 
towards  the  hilus. 

The  calyces  (c  c  e',fig.  179.)  are  funnels  (infitndilnda),  or  rather  small  mem- 
branous cylinders,  embracing  the  bases  of  the  papillae  by  one  of  their  ex- 
tremities, almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corolla  of  a  flower  embraces  the 
stamina  and  pistil,  and  uniting  at  their  other  extremity  with  the  adjacent 
calyces  to  form  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  They  vary  in  number  like  the 
papilke,  or  even  more  so,  for  two  or  three  papillae  frequently  open  into  the 
same  calyx.  Whatever  their  number  may  be,  the^  generally  unite  into  three 
trunks,  a  superior,  a  middle,  and  an  inferior,  which  correspond  to  the  three 
groups  of  lobules,  into  which  the  kidney  may  be  divided.  These  three  trunks 
unite  to  form  the  pelvis.  The  external  siu^ace  of  the  calyces  is  in  relation 
with  a  great  quantity  of  fat,  and  with  the  divisions  of  the  renal  artery  and 
vein. 

The  pelvis  (p)  is  a  small  membranous  pouch,  situated  behind  the  renal  ar- 
tery and  vein,  opposite  the  deep  notch  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  hilus,  so 
that  when  seen  from  behind,  it  projects  completely  beyond  that  fissure.  It  is 
elongated  from  above  downwards,  and  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and 
may  become  greatly  dilated  from  retention  of  the  urine,  or  from  renal  calculi : 
almost  immediately  after  its  commencement  it  becomes  smaller,  and  takes  the 
name  of  the  ureter.  In  certain  cases  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  pelvis, 
and  that  the  ureter  succeeds  immediately  to  the  two  or  three  trunks  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  calyces.  The  pelvis  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  the 
expanded  or  infundibuliform  commencement  of  the  ureter. 

The  ureter  {ohpbv,  urine ;  u,figs.  179.  181. 199.)  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
kidney,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  pelvis  of  that  organ  to  the  inferior 
fandus  (bcu  fond)  of  the  bladder.    It  is  generally  single  on  each  side,  but 

*  [The  vessels  {c,fig.  180.)  of  the  tubular  p<Nrti(m  run  parallel  with  the  tubuli  from  the  cor- 
tical substance  to  the  papills  ;  they  were  mistaken  bjr  Ruysch  for  the  tubuli  themsdvet,  whidi 
were,  therefore,  supposed  by  him  to  communicate  with  the  arteries  in  the  glomeruli.] 
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tometimes  doable,  and  that  under  two  very  different  cireomstances ;  for 
example,  where  the  two  kidneys  are  united  into  one,  a  doable  oreter  is  almost 
inTahably  foand ;  and,  secondly,  when,  there  being  two  kidneys,  one  of  them 
is  divided  into  two  ^ery  distinct  portions.  In  the  latter  case  itie  two  ureters 
are  often  anited  into  one,  after  a  coarse  of  a  few  inches.  There  is  then  no 
peWis  properly  so  called,  and  the  two  ureters  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  two  trunks  of  the  calyces,  which  remain  separate  longer  than  nsviaL 

The  ureter  is  a  cylindrical  tube  haying  whitish,  thin,  and  extensible  pa- 
rietes,  and  varying  in  siae  fh>m  that  of  a  crow's  to  that  of  a  goose's  qmlL 
The  most  contracted  portion  of  the  canal  is  that  situated  in  the  substance  of 
the  parietes  of  the  bladder.  Occasionally  it  presents  at  various  parts  of  its 
extent  some  circumscribed  dilatations,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  course 
of  the  urine  had  been  for  a  time  arrested.  This  canal  is  liaMe  to  extreme 
dilatation  when  any  obstacle  occurs  to  the  passage  of  the  urine  :  I  have  seen 
it  as  large  as  the  small  intestine. 

Each  ureter  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  as  fiir  as  the  side 
of  the  base  of  the  sacrum :  fh>m  this  point  {Jig.  181.)  it  passes  downwards, 
ibrwards,  and  then  inwards  (u,Jig.  186.),  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior 
fhndus  (a)  of  the  bladder,  where  it  enters  between  the  muscular  and  mu- 
cous coats,  and  passes  obliquely  for  about  ten  lines  within  the  substance  of 
that  organ,  to  one  of  the  posterior  angles  of  the  trigone,  at  which  point  it 
opens  b^  an  orifice  narrower  than  the  canal  itself^  and  having  the  form  of  a 
parabolic  curve  with  its  concavity  directed  inwards. 

Belations.  In  proceeding  ftnom  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  the  ureter  passes  idong  the  anterior  margin  of  the  psoas,  and  is  co- 
vered by  the  peritoneum  and  by  the  spermatic  vessels,  which  cross  it  very 
obliquely.  The  right  ureter  is  in  relation  with  the  vena  cava  inferior,  being 
situated  on  its  outer  side.  Opposite  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  each  ureter 
crosses  the  common  iliac,  and  then  the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein  of  its  own 
side.  In  the  pelvis,  the  ureter  is  applied  to  the  parietes  of  that  cavity,  is 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  crosses  in  succession  the  umbilical  artery,  or 
the  cord  by  which  it  is  replaced,  the  obturator  vessels,  the  vas  deferens  (t^fig. 
181.)  in  the  male  *,  and  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  vagina  in  the  female. 
That  portion  of  it  which  is  contained  within  Uie  substance  of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  corresponds  indirectly  with  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  and  this  im- 
portant relation  explains  why  carcinoma  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  so  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  retention  of  urine.  I  have  also  observed  that  the 
ureters  of  all  females  who  have  died  after  delivery,  or  during  the  last  months 
of  pregnancy,  are  remarkably  dilated. 

Internal  surface.  The  internal  sur&ce  of  the  calyces,  pelvis,  and  ureters  is 
white,  smooth,  and  has  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  effaced  by  distendon. 
There  are  no  valves,  either  at  the  opening  of  the  calyces  into  the  pelvis,  or  of 
the  pelvis  into  the  ureter,  or  in  any  part  of  that  canaL 

Structure.  The  calyces,  the  pelvis,  and  the  ureter  have  all  the  same  struc- 
ture :  they  are  formed  by  two  membranes ;  an  internal  membrane,  continuous 
with  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  very  thin,  and  even  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  serous  membrane ;  it  is  reflected  from  the  calyces  upon  the  papills, 
and  is  prolonged  into  the  uriniferous  tubes :  an  external  membrane,  which  is 
very  thick,  and  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  external  coat  of  the 
kidney,  and  therefore  to  be  fibrous.  Others  regard  it  as  muscular  f ;  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  formed  of  a  tissue  analogous  to  the  dartos.  Some  arteries 
and  veins,  probably  also  some  lymphatics  and  nerves,  are  distributed  upon  the 
calyces,  the  pelvis,  and  the  ureters,  but  do  not  require  any  special  descrip- 
tion. 

*  Passing  to  its  outer  side. 

t  [In  some  quadrapeds  the  ureter  distinctly  contracts  on  applying  a  stimulus.] 
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The  Bladdeb. 

The  bladder  (_h,Jig  181  )  it  a  nuucDlo-membraaoDs  sac  which  sertea  as  a 
r««ervou-  for  the  wuie 

It  is  ntuated  in  the  caTitj'  of  the  pelvis,  upoa  the  median  line,  behind  the 
pnbes  (fi),  and 
IS  retained  in 


Le;     bat 
they      cannot 

preTent  certain  partial  displacements,  known  as  hernia  of  tke  Madder.  When 
collapsed,  it  is  completely  protected  from  externa!  injnry  ;  but  when  filled,  it 
paaees  above  the  osseons  girdle  ia  which  it  is  contained,  and  enters  the  dilat- 
able caiity  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  can  be  distended  to  the  ntmoit  withoat 


Number.  The  bladder  is  always  siogle ;  the  examples  of  double  bladder 
which  have  been  recorded,  are  cases  of  pmtnuion  of  the  mncons  mem- 
brace  through  the  separated  mnscntar  fibres.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  size 
of  these  accidental  bladders  (and  1  have  seen  them  twice  as  large  as  the  true 
bladder  to  which  they  were  attached),  they  may  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  having  no  muscular  coat.  The  cases  of  deficiency  of  the  bladder  are 
generally  examples  of  that  species  of  malformation,  in  which  the  visca«  is 
open  anteriorly,  and  is  everted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  fiingous  mass. 

Hiiitensvma,  The  bladder  ia  the  largest  of  all  the  reservoirs  of  secretion, 
but  its  capacity  varies,  from  a  number  of  circumstances;  from  babil  —  in 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  retain  their  mine  for  a  considerable  period  the 
bladder  is  more  capacious  than  in  those  who  immediately  attend  to  the  desire 
to  pass  urine  ;  fh>m  lex — thus  in  the  female  the  bladder  is  generally  larger 
than  in  the  male,  becaose  she  is  more  Influenced  by  the  customs  of  society ; 
from  age —  the  bladder  appears  to  be  relatively  larger  before  than  after  birUi ; 
from  diaeoft  —  in  consequence  of  which  it  presents  every  variety  betveeen  a 
morbid  state  of  contraction  in  which,  from  the  contact  of  its  parietes,  it  scarcely 
permits  the  accumulation  nf  a  epoonfiil  of  urine,  and  an  extreme  state  of  dila- 
tation in  which  it  can  hold  several  pints  of  that  fluid. 

DxTection.  The  direction  of  the  bladder  is  determined  by  that  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  so  that  its  axis  is  obliqae  from  above  downwards  and  back- 
wards. On  account  of  this  obliquity,  a  slight  inclination  of  the  trunk  forwards 
makes  the  neck  of  the  bladder  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  organ.  The  ob- 
liquity becomes  still  greater  when  the  distended  bladder  has  escaped  from  the 
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pelrii,  and  entered  the  canity  of  the  abdomen :  Ha  axis  then  ezacdy  oorre- 
•ponds  with  that  of  the  brim  of  the  pelTis ;  t.  e.  it  ia  directed  from  the  mnlnHeos 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  caryatare  of  the  sacrmn.  It  has  been  said  since  the 
time  of  Celsns,  that  the  opper  part  of  the  bladder  is  a  little  inclined  to  tlie  left 
side,  bat  I  have  not  observed  this. 

Shape.  The  bladder  is  ovoid,  the  great  end  being  directed  downwards,  and 
the  smaller  upwards.  Its  shape  differs  according  to  age  and  sex,  and  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  sexual  differences  are  not  congenital ;  they  seem  to 
result  fh)m  the  pressure  to  which  the  female  bladder  is  snbgected  daring  preg- 
nancy ;  but  the  transverse  enlargement  and  the  vertical  shorteningof  the  bladder 
in  a  female  who  has  borne  children  are  not  bo  well  marked  as  is  generally  said. 

BelatioM.  In  determining  these,  the  bladder  is  divided  into  thejimdus,  which 
is  the  highest  and  the  narrowest  part ;  the  botfy,  or  middle  portion^  and  the  btue^ 
which  is  the  lowest  and  the  broadest  portion.  It  has,  moreorer,  like  all  hollow 
organs,  an  external  and  an  internal  surface. 

The  external  surface  of  the  bladder  is  convex,  and  presents  six  regions  for 
oar  consideration ;  the  relations  of  which  we  shall  now  stady,  both  in  the  col* 
lapsed  and  distended  condition  of  the  viscos .  The  mUenor  regum^  not  covered 
by  the  peritoneum,  is  in  relation  with  the  symphysis  and  bodies  of  the  ossa 
pabis,  and  with  the  internal  obturator  muscles,  with  which  parts  it  is  connected 
by  a  very  loose  serous  cellular  tissue,  in  stoat  personsmore  or  less  loaded  with 
iht  Some  fibrous  bundles  pass  from  the  lower  part  of  this  region,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  symphysis ;  they  are  caUed  the  anterior  ligamentsofihe 
bladder^  and  are  traversed  by  numeroos  weins ;  they  are  a  dependence  of  the 
superior  pelvic  aponeurosis  {q^fig.  18 1.).  (Vide  Apoksuboloot.)  In  the  female, 
on  account  of  the  absence  ii  the  prostate,  the  anterior  region  of  the  bladder 
passes  below  the  symphysis,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  circumstance 
in  the  extraction  of  calculi  When  the  bladder  is  full,  its  anterior  region  cor- 
responds immediately  with  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  rises 
as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  The  practical  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  these 
relations  refer  to  the  examination  of  the  bladder  in  the  hypogastrium,  to  punc- 
ture of  this  organ  in  the  same  situation,  to  the  high  operation  for  stone,  to  the 
operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis,  and  lastly,  to  ruptures  of  the  bladder  in 
consequence  of  fracture  of  the  pubes.* 

The  posterior  region  of  the  bladder  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  (M)throughoDt 
the  whole  of  its  extent ;  in  the  male  it  corresponds  with  the  rectum  (o),  and  in 
the  female  with  the  uterus.  Some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  almost 
always  intervene  between  the  bladder  and  those  parts. 

The  lateral  regions  are  also  covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  and  passing  apon 
each  of  them  are  found  the  umbilical  artery  in  the  foetus,  and  subsequently  the 
ligament  by  which  it  is  replaced,  and  also  the  vas  deferens  (^)  in  the  male. 
When  the  bladder  is  perfectly  contracted,  there  is  some  distance  between  it  and 
that  vessel  and  duct  on  either  side. 

The  relations  of  the  hwer  region  or  h<ue  of  the  bladder,  which  are  all  very 
important,  differ  in  the  two  sexes. 

In  the  male  it  corresponds  to  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  separated  on  either 
side  in  front  by  the  vesicula  seminalis  («)  and  the  vas  deferens,  {t )  The  only 
part  in  direct  relation  with  the  rectum  is  therefore  the  triangular  space  {fig- 
186.)  comprised  between  the  vesiculee  (js  s")  and  the  vasa  defSerentia  (//')  of  the 
two  sides.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  peritoneum,  where  it  is  re- 
flected from  the  rectum  upon  the  posterior  region  of  the  bladder,  forms  a  more 
or  less  deep  cul-de-sac  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  folds  on  the  sides,  which 
have  been  improperly  named  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  When  the  . 
bladder  is  much  contracted,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  whole  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  vesiculse  and  the  vasa  deferentia;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is 

*  It  has  eren  been  proposed  to  puncture  the  bladder  through  the  sjnnphysis,  by  means  of  s 
flattened  trocar ;  but  the  difficulty  of  coining  exactly  upon  the  sym^ysis  wul  probably  prev^ 
the  execution  of  this  plan. 
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BO  inunediate  rdation  between  that  organ  and  the  rectom.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  distended,  it  becomes  much  enlarged  posterioriy,  and  has  much  more 
extensive  reUitions  with  the  rectom.*  It  is  important,  also,  to  remark,  that  the 
peritoneom  is  very  loosely  united  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  separated  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  reach  the  bladder  from  the  rec- 
tum. On  each  side  of  the  rectum  the  base  of  the  bladder  corresponds  with 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  The  superior  pelvic  &scia  and  the  levatores 
ani  are  attached  to  and  embrace  the  sides  of  the  base. 

In  theybndle  the  base  of  the  bladder  corresponds  not  only  with  the  vagina, 
but  with  the  lower  half  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  it  adheres  very  intimately 
to  the  former,  but  loosely  to  the  latter. 

As  practical  consequences  of  these  relations,  I  would  point  out  the  following : 
—  In  die  male  the  occurrence  of  recto- vesical  fistulse,  the  possibility  of  exploring 
the  bladder  by  the  rectum,  and  of  operating  upon  it  in  the  same  situation.  In 
ih.e  female  the  capability  of  examining  the  bladder  by  the  vagina,  of  puncturing 
it,  and  of  performing  lithotomy  through  the  same  part ;  the  occurrence  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistulas,  and  the  frequency  with  which  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  follows 
the  same  affection  of  the  cervix  nterL 

Smmmitj  or  fundus.  This  part  of  the  bladder  is  directed  forwards  and  upwards, 
and  is  covered  by  peritoneum.  The  uraehus  is  a  sort  of  cord,  having  a  mus- 
cular appearance,  and  stretching  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbili- 
cus, into  which  it  appears  to  enter.  This  cord  adheres  tolerably  finnly  to  the 
peritoneum  f,  which  forms  a  fiUciform  fold  over  it,  and  may  be  drawn  down 
with  it  when  it  is  displaced.  In  a  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder,  I  found 
the  cord  itself  hypertrophied,  and  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bladder,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  with  the  fibres  of  that  organ.  The  uraehus  is  merely  the  vestige  of  a 
canal  which  exists  in  the  foetus  of  quadrupeds,  and,  according  to  several  authors, 
in  the  human  foetus  also. 

There  have  been  many  discussions  upon  this  subject,  some  stating  that  the 
cord  is  hollow,  others  that  it  is  solid.  I  have  always  found  it  solid,  both  in  the 
adult  and  in  the  foetus.  In  one  case  I  found  a  small  concretion  in  it,  which  I 
regret  not  having  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.  It  is  very  common  to  find 
the  uraehus  large  at  its  origin,  and  becoming  narrower  after  a  course  of  two 
or  three  inches,  and  then  blending  with  the  cord,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
left  umbilical  artery ;  at  other  times  it  expands  into  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
filaments  resulting  from  its  division  proceed,  some  to  the  umbilicus,  and  others 
to  the  cords  which  represent  the  obliterated  umbilical  arteries. 

In  the  erect  posture,  the  weight  of  the  intestines  presses  on  the  summit  of  the 
bladder,  which  is  thus  pushed  dovmwards ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  placing 
the  patient,  during  certain  operations,  especially  that  of  lithotrity,  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  or  even  on  an  inclined  plane,  so  arranged  that  the  pelvis  is 
more  elevated  than  the  shoulders. 

The  nUemal  surface  of  the  bladder  is  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
like  all  cavities  which  communicate  with  the  exterior ;  and  is  remarkable  for 
certain  folds  or  wrinkles,  which  are  effaced  by  distension,  and  for  the  reticular 
ridges  formed  by  the  fesciculi  of  its  muscular  coat ;  these  are  sometimes  very 
highly  developed,  and,  in  certain  cases,  are  so  large,  that  they  form  pillars, 
which  project  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  not 
unfirequendy  becomes  insinuated  between  these  columns,  so  as  to  form  cells, 
or  what  is  termed  sacculated  bladder.    The  base  of  the  bladder  presents  three 

*  The  Tarieties  in  the  depth  of  the  cul-de-uc  formed  bv  the  reflected  peritoneum,  pointed 
out  by  modem  gurgeons,  appear  to  me  to  be  explicable  tiy  the  diflbrence  in  sise  of  the  bladders 
examined.  The  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  all 
sutjects. 

t  It  would  appear,  from  a  fact  which  I  have  observed,  that  the  bladder  cannot  be  dragged 
into  either  internal  abdominal  ring,  excepting  after  the  urachas ;  this  being  itself  drawn  ^wn 
by  the  peritoneum,  with  which  it  is  closely  united. 
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opening*,  ii*'  the  orificM of  tbe  tiront«tcr>(rr,jS^.18S.),udfiieopeiiiDgiiito 
the  ureibra.    Tbeae  three  opening!  occnp;  the  angles  of  an  eijiiilatent  tri- 
angle C  eollicnilB  ab  nreteribos  nd  nrethnin  pro- 
**■  '**■  dneta,"  HaOer),  the  nir&ce  t^vhich  is  smcxith  and 

white,  and  U  alvayt  devoid  of  wrinkles  or  colnmiK 
Thii  ii  the  (r^nw  <tf  the  btodd«r,  or  (ruroM  o/^in- 
tu^  which  h«i  beenanptHMed  to  poaenapecnliir 
degree  <^  Mndbilitj.  The  poalerior  border  (r  r) 
of  thii  trigone  it  mora  or  ten  prominent  in  dif- 
ferent indindnali,  and  if  Dunned  hj  a  line  Kretch- 
ing  between  the  orifloei  of  the  two  ureten ;  itua 
prominence  ii  prolonged  ontwardi  on  each  nde 
by  the  portion  of  the  ureter  which  liei  in  the 
panete*  of  the  bladder.  It  hai  been  Mated  in- 
correctl;,  that  the  trigone  ii  formed  bj  the  pro- 
jection of  the  proatate,  for  it  eziala  in  femala  u 
well  at  in  malei,  thoogh  it  is  less  prominent  in 
the  former.  All  that  part  of  ^e  base  of  the  blad- 
der wtiich  ia  behind  the  trigone  it  generally  called 
the  hoM  famAy  or  inferior  fmduM.* 

Hoat  anatomins  (allow  Lientand  in  dercribiDg, 
under  the  name  of  tartda  nHtne,  a  tubercle 
which  ariiea  from  the  lower  put  of  the  orifice 
of  the  nretbra,  and  partially  fills  up  that  open- 
ingi  bat  it  eziati  only  in  caaaa  of  diseaae,  being 
the  remit  of  hypertrophy  of  the  middle  portioa 
of  the  prostate,  dMcribed  by  Home  m  the  middle 
lobe. 

The  oriflcet  of  the  nreters  are  so  constmeted  u 
to  permit  the  eaty  passage  of  the  nrine  into  the 
bladder,  hot  completely  to  oppose  its  reflux.  Thnr 
long  oblique  coarse  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
before  opening  into  the  bladder  eipfauDS  tlus  ar- 
rangement. The  raised  and  reflected  portion  of  (he  membrane  might  be  tailed 
the  valve  of  Ihe  urtla: 

The  opening  of  the  arethra,  which  ii  also  called  the  neck  of  Ihe  Uadda,  is 
habiluslty  closed,  and,  as  it  were,  corrugated.  Some  force  is  required  in  order 
to  DvercoDie  the  refinance  offered  by  it ',  the  creseentie  form  which  has  been 
attributed  to  it  is  not  very  eiident, 

Stmctia-e.  The  bladder  has  three  coats — a  peritoneal,  which  is  incomplete,  a 
muscular,  and  a  mucous  coat;  these  are  connected  h;  layers  of  cellular  tiatoe : 
it  has  also  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  peritmual  coat  covera  the  posterior  and  lateral  regions,  and  the  inferior 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  The  anterior  re^on  and  that  part  of  the  base  which  il 
in  front  of  the  inferior  fimdus  are  not  covered  by  it.  It  is  united  to  the  mus- 
cular coat  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue. 

The  muKii^  coat  is  formed  of  interlacing  fibres,  the  direction  of  which  it 
is,  at  first  sigbt,  very  difficult  to  detenniucf  This  coat  ii  very  thin,  and  does 
not  form  a  continuous  layer  in  enlarged  bladders  ;  but  in  small  and  contracled 
bladden  it  it  continnous,  and  coosista  of  several  layers,  and  may  even  acquire 
a  thickness  of  eight  or  ten  lines  from  hypertrophy.  It  it  then  very  easy  to 
determine  the  direction  of  (he  fleshy  fibres  which  teem  to  form  a  number  of 
layera.  The  eilemal  layer  coosists  of  longitudinal  fibres,  all  of  whidi  pro- 
ceed from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  expand  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
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organ ;  the  next  layer  is  formed  of  circular  fibres,  some  of  which  are  irregu- 
larly interlaced,  while  the  others  are  paralleL  The  regular  circular  fibres  are 
most  numerous  opposite  the  inferior  fondus  of  the  bladder,  and  are  continuous 
with  the  annular  fibres  of  the  neck. 

The  irregular  circular  fibres  are  most  common  in  the  posterior  region  of 
the  organ.  In  the  situation  of  the  trigone  the  muscular  layer  consists  of  trans- 
verse parallel  fibres,  placed  near  each  other,  and  forming  a  perfectly  regular 
plane.  The  transverse  thick  bundle  stretching  between  the  orifices  of  the 
ureters  has  been  regarded  by  Sir  C.  Bell  as  the  muscle  of  the  ureters.  Its 
contraction,  by  enlarging  their  orifices,  will  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  urine 
into  the  bladder. 

The  term  sphincter  of  the  bladder  is  applied  to  a  muscular  ring,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and  is  situated  at 
the  opening  of  the  urethra.  The  vagueness  and  disagreement  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  this  sphincter  sufficiently  prove  that  no  very  distinct  structure  of  the 
kind  exists  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Winslow  describes  some  fibres  arising 
from  the  ossa  pubis,  and  embracing  the  sides  of  the  vesical  orifice,  as  the  sphincter 
muscle,  but  they  evidently  belong  to  the  levator  ani.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ^ere  is  a  thin  external  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres,  and  also  a  deep  and  very  thick  layer  formed  of  circular  fibres ; 
both  layers  seem  to  be  continued  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  mucoHs  coat  is  extremely  thin  *,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  presents  some 
small  papillse.  It  is  so  difficult  to  demonstrate  its  follicles,  that  their  existence 
has  been  denied :  but,  with  a  little  attention,  they  may  always  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  upon  the  trigone.  I  have  seen 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  bladder,  under  the  form  of  vesicles,  in  certain  cases  of 
disease.  The  mucous  membrane  is  moulded  upon  all  the  ridges  of  the  mus- 
cular coat :  it  sometimes  dips  between  the  muscular  bundles,  and  forms  cells, 
in  which  calculi  are  often  lodged.  Bladders  of  this  kind  are  called  sacculated; 
and  moreover  are  almost  always  fasciculated,  i.  e,  the  muscular  fibres  are  so 
highly  developed,  as  to  raise  up  the  mucous  membrane  into  ridges.  The  cel- 
.lular  tissue  uniting  the  muscular  and  the  mucous  coats  is  tolerably  loose,  se- 
rous, and  extremely  delicate. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  vesical  arteries  arise  either  directly  from  the  hypo- 
gastrics, or  firom  their  branches.  They  are  variable  in  number.  The  veins 
form  a  very  remarkable  plexus  around  die  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  is  pro- 
longed upon  the  sides  of  the  inferior  fundus,  and  terminates  in  the  hypogastric 
veins.  The  lifmphatic  vessels  are,  for  the  most  part,  situated  between  the  mus- 
cular and  the  peritoneal  coats,  and  terminate  in  the  hypogastric  lymphatic 
glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  which  is  composed 
both  of  ganglionic  and  spinal  nerves ;  and  hence  the  bladder  is  partly  subject 
to  and  partly  beyond  the  influence  of  the  wilL 

Devaopement  The  bladder  of  the  foetus  is  remarkable  for  the  predominance 
of  its  vertical  over  its  transverse  diameters,  the  latter  being  very  short  This 
fact,  added  to  the  imperfect  developement  of  the  pelvis,  explains  why  the 
entire  bladder  projects  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  at  this  period  of  life.  The 
inferior  fundus  does  not  exist  The  summit  is  gradually  continued  into  the 
urachus,  which  is  then  much  larger  than  at  subsequent  periods,  and  of  which 
the  bladder  appears  to  be  merely  an  expansion.  According  to  some  authors, 
the  bladder  is  relatively  larger,  and,  according  to  others,  smaller  before  than 
after  birth. 

In  the  early  periods  of  infancy  the  bladder  rettdns  the  characters  which  it 
had  in  the  foetus,  and  many  important  surgical  inferences  may,  therefore,  be 
drawn  Arom  its  more  extensive  relations  with  the  abdomimd  parietes.  In 
proportion  as  the  pelvis  is  developed,  and,  also,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as  the 

*  [This  and  all  the  other  portionji  of  the  genito-urinary  mucouf  membrane  have  an  epithe- 
lium, which  approaches  to  the  columnar  in  character.] 
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Aneqnently  aeeiuniilated  urine  dilatet  the  Uadder  ui  its  tnuwrene  and  anteio- 
posterior  diameters,  this  omn  sinks  into  the  pelvic  eavity,  and  vhen  oom- 
pletel  J  dereloped,  presents  we  characters  already  assigned  to  it 

The  urachus,  wluch,  we  hare  seen,  is  conrerted  into  a  nrascolar  cord  in  the 
adult,  and  is  sometimes  lost  before  reaching  the  ombilicas,  is  much  more  de- 
Ycloped  in  the  foetus :  it  may  then  be  traced  as  fiur  as  the  mnbilicns,  and  eres, 
according  to  some  anatomists,  through  the  wh<^  extent  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
Analogy  and  some  observations  upon  the  human  suljeet  woakl  seem  to  sb/ow 
that  the  urachus  is  hollow  in  the  ibstus.  In  the  lower  •niwMtU  die  cavity  of  the 
urachus  may  be  traced  into  a  bag  called  the  o/ZsaftNt,  which  is  situated  between 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum ;  and  it  is  stated  by  several  authors,  that  tikey  have 
caused  mercury,  ii^ected  into  the  bladder,  to  pass  some  distance  (half  an  inch, 
one  inch,  or  one  inch  and  a  half)  into  the  urachus,  and  even  Ibr  a  greater  or 
less  extent  into  the  umbilical  coM. 

Moreover,  in  new-bom  infimts,  and  even  in  adults,  the  urine  has  been  seen 
to  escape  through  the  umbilicus ;  but  in  these  cases  the  urethra  is  always  ob- 
literated. I  have  already  said  that  I  have  met  with  a  calculous  concretioB 
within  the  substance  of  the  urachus,  and  I  find  that  Haller  and  Hard^  have 
made  a  similar  observation  (aromZce  m  uraeko  viaaiy  VL  Boyer  (TVtitM  <f  Jno- 
ftNRte,  p.  477.,  Spulnchnolooib)  says,  that  he  has  dissected  the  bladder  of  a 
man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  whose  urachus  formed  a  canal  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  contained  twelve  urinary  calculi,  as  large  as  millet  seeds ;  one 
of  them  was  larger,  and  resembled  a  grain  of  barley.  He  convinced  himsdf 
that  the  canal  which  contained  these  cideuli  was  not  formed  by  a  prolongatioB 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bladder  through  the  other  coats.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  observers  (myself  among  Siem)  hsive  found  the  uradiiis 
solid  in  the  fcetus.  New  fiicts  are,  therefore,  necessary  to  settle  this  anatomiesl 
question ;  although  it  is  very  probable  that  the  urachus  of  the  human  sulyeet 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  tluit  of  animals,  bat  becomes  obliterated  at  a  mndi 
earlier  period. 

Functions.  The  bladder  is  intended  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine,  and  is  also 
the  principal  agent  in  its  expulsion.  The  urine  constantly  trickles  drop  by  • 
drop  into  the  bladder,  but  cannot  flow  back  by  the  ureters  on  account  of  the 
mechanism  already  described.  When  the  blaidder  is  distended  it  occasions  a 
desire  to  evacuate  its  contents,  and  the  urine  is  then  expelled  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  bladder  itself  and  the  abdominal  muscles.  I  have  said 
that  the  bladder  is  the  chief  agent  in  this  expulsion,  for  in  cases  of  retention 
of  urine  from  paralysis,  or  excessive  distension  of  the  bladder,  the  most 
powerful  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  not  sufficient  to  expel  it 

The  Suprarenal  Capsui^es. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  (c  c,fig.  199.)  are  organs  whose  use  is  unknown ; 
they  are  situated  near  the  upper  end  of  the  kidneys,  and,  like  them,  are  outside 
the  peritoneum. 

The  proximity  of  the  kidneys  and  suprarenal  capsules  has  led  to  the  sap- 
position,  that  there  is  some  mutual  relation  between  their  Amotions;  and 
hence  they  are  generally  described  together,  though  not  on  perfoetly  just 
grounds.*  The  name  renes  succenturiati  {Casserius)  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  relation  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  these  organs.  Never- 
theless, this  connection  of  situation,  which  constitutes  the  most  important  nd 
characteristic  feature  in  the  history  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is  not  con- 
stant ;  and  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  occupy  some  unusual 
position,  the  suprarenal  capsules  do  not  accompany  those  organs  in  their 
diq>Iacement  Thus,  when  the  kidneys  are  situated  hipfaer  than  usual,  the 
capsules  are  placed  on  their  inner  side,  and  correspond  with  the  renal  fisrare ; 

*  Eufltachius,  who  first  described  them,  called  them  gianduke  qum  rmibut  incumbmU. 
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when  the  kidneys  occapjr  th^  pelvic  region,  the  capsules  undergo  not  the 
slightest  change  in  their  position,  and  no  longer  have  any  connection  with 
them. 

Number.  There  are  two  suprarenal  capsules:  it  is  said  that  two  have 
been  found  on  each  side. 

Size.  They  vary  much  in  size  in  different  individuals :  sometimes  they 
are  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  fftt  by  which  the 
kidney  is  surrounded ;  af  other  times  they  are  very  large.  In  a  case  where 
the  two  kidneys  were  very  small,  I  found  the  suprarenal  capsules  much  larger 
than  usual  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  larger  in  the  negro  than  in  the 
Caucasian  race.  I  have  examined  two  negroes,  and  did  not  find  them  un- 
usually large.  In  the  foetus  they  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  adult 
I  have  found  them  very  large  in  several  females  far  advanced  in  years. 

The  two  capsules  are  not  of  the  same  size.  Eustachius  affirms  that  the 
right  is  larger  than  the  left ;  but  I  have  generally  found  the  reverse.  Their 
weight  is  about  one  drachm. 

Form,  1  shall  follow  the  example  of  M.  Boyer,  in  comparing  these  supra- 
renal capsules  to  a  helmet,  flattened  on  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfeu^es,  and 
embracing  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney  by  a  narrow  and  concave  surface. 
The  relations  of  its  anterior  surface  are  different  on  the  right  and  the  left 
side. 

On  the  right  side  it  is  in  relation  with  the  liver,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a 
tolerably  dense  cellular  tissue,  so  that  the  capsule  is  always  removed  in  con- 
nection with  that  organ.  This  relation  between  the  liver  and  the  capsule  is 
much  more  constant  and  intimate  than  that  between  the  capsule  and  the 
kidney.  A  small  depression,  already  described  as  existing  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  to  the  right  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  is  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  capsule. 

On  the  left  side  the  capsule  is  in  immediate  relation  with  the  pancreas,  and 
is  indirectly  connected  with  the  spleen  and  the  great  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  posterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  highest  part  of  the  pillars  of  the 
diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  great  splanchnic  nerves 
and  the  semilunar  ganglia  are  situated  behind,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
capsules,  to  which  they  send  off  so  many  branches,  that  Ihxvemoy  regarded 
these  organs  as  the  ganglia  of  the  renal  nerves. 

Their  convex,  thin,  and  slightly  sinuous  border  is  directed  inwards  and  up- 
wards. Their  concave  border  is  thick,  and  almost  always  deeply  grooved. 
The  surface  of  the  capsules  is  invested  by  a  thin  layer  of  fat,  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  remove,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fibrous  and  vascular 
prolongations  that  pass  into  it  from  the  capsule ;  certain  furrows,  either  con- 
taining vessels  or  not,  and  varying  in  depth  and  extent,  traverse  the  surface  of 
this  organ,  especially  in  front. 

Cavity.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  a  cavity 
in  their  interior,  as  their  name  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  greater  number  of  subjects,  on  dividing  them  in  different  directions,  they 
are  found  to  consist  of  two  laminae  applied  to  each  other,  and  united  as  by  an 
adhesive  substance,  a  sort  of  dark-coloured,  false  membrane ;  and  that  these 
laminae  are  reflected  inwards  opposite  the  concave  border,  so  as  to  form  a 
projection  like  a  cock's  comb  in  the  interior  of  the  capsule.  The  colour  of 
the  external  surface  is  yellowish,  or  rather  mottled  with  large  yellow  and 
brown  spots.  The  internal  surface,  or  rather  of  the  parts  which  are  in  contact, 
is  chestnut  brown,  or  bistre  colour  of  different  shades,  so  that  I  am  induced  to 
compare  its  appearance  with  that  of  an  apoplectic  cyst.  It  seems  as  if  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  case,  blood  had  been  effused,  and  then  absorbed. 

The  internal  surface  is  also  rough,  and  as  it  were  lacerated  ;  a  sort  of  yel- 
lowish, or  chestnut-coloured  pulp  may  be  scraped  off  it.  I  have  seen  roundish, 
pulpy  vegetations  springing  from  several  parts  of  this  surface,  sections  of 
which  presented  a  yellowish  colour,  mottled  with  brown. 

voi«.  I.  Q  Q 
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The  name  of  atrabdiarjf  eapauteB,  given  to  them  \fj  Bartholin,  is  nndoaht- 
edljr  derived  from  the  deep  brown  colour  of  their  internal  sor&oe.  That 
anatomist  regarded  them  as  small  poaches  or  capsules,  and  thought  that  they 
were  the  reservoirs  of  the  bladush  fluid  (sanguis  niger,  Bartholin;  succos 
atrabiliaris,  atramentum  glandulosum,  Lecaty,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
mame  of  atrahilis. 

Structure.  The  suprarenal  capsules  consist  of  two  substances:  one  ex* 
lemal  or  cortical,  yellowish,  and  striated,  which  forms  almost  the  wh<de  thick- 
Bess  of  the  capsiUe ;  and  an  internal  or  central  portion,  presenting  the  ^ 
pearance  of  a  soft  layer  of  a  deep  chestnut  brown  colour,  and  traversed  bv 
numerous  vessels.  The  striated  arrangement  of  the  ccxrtical  layer,  which  u 
so  easily  seen  in  large  animals,  is  frequently  effiMed  in  the  human  sulject, 
where  the  capsule  appears  reduced  to  a  thin  yellowish  u«M>iift^  folded  back 
•pon  itselC  The  lobular  character  of  the  suifooe  is  only  i^yparent,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  Airrows  formed  in  it  for  the  vessels.  The  granular  stmctuie, 
admitted  by  most  of  the  authors  who  have  called  these  organs  glands,  has  not 
been  clearly  demonstrated. 

A  fibrous  membrane,  analogous  to  the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney,  covers  the 
suprarenal  capsules. 

The  capeular  arteriee  are  very  numerous  and  very  lai^,  in  proportion  to  the 
sise  of  the  organ ;  they  are  divided  into  the  superior,,  arising  from  the  phrenic, 
the  middle,  proceeding  directly  ftosn.  the  aorta,  and  tli^  inferior,  fbmished  by  the 
renal  arteries.  The  veine  are  very  large,  and  soon  pass  into  the  vena  cava; 
the  anterior  ftirrow  is  chiefly  intended  for  them.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  open  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  c^isule,  on  account  of  the  fiicility 
wiUi  which  this  latter  may  be  distended  by  injecting  air  or  any  fluid  into  the 
veins.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  laceration  has  occurred.  The 
veins  of  the  right  capsule  enter  the  vena  cava  inferior  directly ;  those  of  the 
left  enter  the  renal  vein  of  the  same  side.  The  Ijfm^^hatic  wssde  are  little 
known.  The  veina  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  derived  directly  fix>m  the 
semilunar  ganglia  and  solar  plexus,  and  also  from  the  renal  plexus.  It  is  in 
vain  to  search  for  the  excretory  duct,  admitted  by  several  anatomists ;  and  de- 
scribed by  some  as  entering  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  by  others  as  tet- 
minating  in  the  testicle  in  the  male,  and  in  the  ovary  in  the  female. 

Devewpement  The  suprarenal  capsules  are  relatively  much  larger  in  the 
foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and  they  are  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  their  size 
is  inversely  proportioned  to  that  of  the  kidneys.  They  are  distinct  as  early  as 
the  second  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  at  that  time  exceed  the  kidney  both 
in  weight  and  size.  This  predominance  continues  during  the  whole  of  the  third 
month ;  at  the  fourth,  the  kidneys  and  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  of  eqaal 
size ;  at  the  sixth  month,  the  capsules  are  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
kidneys  ;  at  birth,  not  more  than  one-third.  The  existence  of  a  cavity  is  not 
more  evident  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult 

In  the  aged,  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  sometimes  very  large,  and  their 
colour  is  always  yellow  at  this  period  of  life. 

Uses,  The  uses  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  unknown ;  we  are  even  ig- 
norant whether  they  should  be  classed  among  the  glands.  The  great  number 
of  vessels  with  which  they  are  supplied,  and  the  numerous  nerves  distributed 
upon  them,  sufficiently  prove  that  something  more  than  mere  nutritive  changes 
must  occur  within  these  organs.  Their  pathological  anatomy,  which  still  re- 
mains to  be  investigated,  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  tJiia  obscure 
point  of  physiology. 
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THE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

Th£  generative  apparatus  presents  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the  organs 
of  wUch  it  is  composed  are  divided  between  two  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  and  from  this  divinon  results  the  difference  of  sex. 

The  male  sex  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  fhculty  of  producing  a  fecun- 
dating fluid,  the  spermatic  Jluidf  or  semen.  The  female  sex  is  characterised  by 
the  faculty  of  producing  certain  dmdes,  which  become  fitted  fbr  the  reproduction 
of  an  individual  of  the  same  species,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  submitted  to 
the  fecundating  influence  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  male.  The  female  sex 
is  also  characterised,  in  the  human  species,  and  m  all  mammalia,  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  gland  (the  mamma)^  which  is  intended  to  provide  nutriment  for 
the  newly  bom  creature. 

The  genital  organs  occupy  the  lower  extremity  of  the  trunk ;  they  are  situ- 
ated in  contact  with  the  termination  of  the  digestive  canal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  urinary  organs  on  the  other,  with  the  latter  of  which  they  have  the 
most  intimate  connections,  especially  in  the  male. 

THE  GENERATIYE  ORGANS  OF  THE  MAT.F,. 

7%e  Testicles  and  their  coverings, — The  Epididymis,  the  Vasa  De/erentia,  and 
Vesicuke  Seminales.  —  The  Penis, —  The  Urethra, — 77^  Prostate  and  Cow^ 
per*s  Glands, 

The  genital  organs  of  the  male  consist  of  a  secreting  and  an  excretory  appa- 
ratus, composed  of  the  following  parts : — two  glands,  called  the  testicles;  two 
provisional  excretory  canals,  the  vasa  defermUiaf  two  reservmrs  for  the  sper- 
matic fluid  during  the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  between  the  periods  of  its 
expulsion,  named  the  vesiculcB  seminales ;  and  certain  ultimate  excretory  canals, 
the  ejactdatory  dvcts  and  the  urethra.  To  this  latter  canal  is  annexed  an  erec- 
tile structure,  which  enables  it  to  assume  the  condition  necessary  fbr  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  fecundating  fluid ;  together,  they  form  the  jtenis.  The  prostate 
gland  and  Cowper's  glands  yield  secretions,  the  use  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  generative  functions :  they  may  be  regarded  as  appendages  of  the  urethra. 

The  Testiclbs  Ain>  theik  Covebimgs. 
77ie  Coverings  of  the  Testicle. 

The  coverings  of  the  testicle  consist  of  several  layers ;  which,  reckoning  from 
without  inwards,  are  the  scrotum,  the  dartos,  the  tunica  erythroides,  the  fibrous 
coat,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis.  There  is  a  sixth  testicular  covering,  named 
the  tunica  albuginea ;  but,  as  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  testis,  we  shall 
describe  it  with  that  organ. 

The  scrotum*,  or  cutaneous  covering  of  the  testicles,  is  a  sort  of  pouch  or  bag 
common  to  both  of  those  organs ;  the  skin  of  which  it  is  composed  exhibits  the 
following  peculiarities. 

It  is  of  a  browner  colour  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  that  in 
some  individuals  a  layer  of  colouring  matter,  similar  to  that  existing  in  the 
negi'o,  may  be  demonstrated  beneath  it ;  like  the  skin  of  the  penis  and  the 
eyelids,  it  is  very  thin,  on  account  of  the  tenuity  of  its  chorion ;  it  is  much  larger 

*  From  the  Latin  word  scrotum^  a  sac,  or  purse  of  leather.    The  Greek  term  for  the  same 

{)art  is  M^cAT,  and  hence  the  wordosckeoceie,  which  senres  to  designate  every  tumour  developed 
n  the  scrotum. 
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than  U  needed  fur  containing  the  testicle ;  it  is  proyided  with  scattered  and 
obliquely  inserted  hairs,  the  follicles  of  which  are  large,  and  project  upon  the 
tnrfiElce ;  and,  lastly,  its  external  aspect  presents  many  varieties :  thus,  it  be- 
comes flaccid  and  elongated  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  and  in  old  and 
enfeebled  persons,  while  during  youth,  in  the  robust,  and  under  the  influence 
of  cold,  it  becomes  contracted,  wrinkled,  and  closely  applied  to  the  testicle.  . 

The  scrotum  is  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  by  a  sort  of  m«*Hiftn  line  or 
ridge,  called  the  raphe,  firom  the  Greek  word  ^vrw,  to  sew ;  because  the  two 
halves  of  the  skin  appear  to  be  united  at  this  part,  as  it  were  by  a  seam. 

The  object  of  the  great  extent  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is,  perhaps,  to  en- 
able it  to  cover  the  penis  when  in  a  state  of  erection. 

The  dartos  is  a  reddish  filamentous  tissue,  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
vessels,  which  can  be  easily  seen  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  This  tissae 
envelopes  both  testicles,  and  furnishes  a  prolongation  interposed  between  them, 
and  forming  the  septum  of  the  dartos.  Upon  the  sides,  and  opposite  the  sper- 
matic cord,  the  dartos  terminates  abruptly,  and  is  replaced  by  adipose  cellular 
tissue.  In  front,  it  is  continued  around  the  penis ;  behind,  it  is  prolonged  upon 
the  median  line,  by  an  angular  extremity,  as  far  as  the  sphincter  ani 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  a  single  dartos,  within  which  are 
contained  both  testicles,  a  septum  alone  intervening  between  them.  This  se- 
paration in  the  middle  line  has  led  some  to  follow  Ruysch,  in  describing  a 
distinct  dartos  for  each  testicle.  The  dartos  is  closely  umted  to  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  by  its  external  surface,  and  it  is  very  loosely  connected  by  extremely 
delicate  cellular  tissue,  with  the  subjacent  coverings,  upon  which  it  glides  with 
the  greatest  freedom. 

With  regard  to  its  structure,  the  dartos  at  first  sight  presents  some  analogy 
to  cellular  tissue,  but  it  differs  from  it  essentially  in  its  aspect ;  for  in  no  situ- 
ation does  cellular  tissue  exhibit  distinct  reddish  nodulated  filaments,  like  those 
of  the  dartos.  It  is  true  that  these  filaments  are  irregularly  interlaced,  but  the 
migority  of  them  pass  in  a  vertical  direction ;  and  when  a  single  fibre  is  ex- 
amined, we  are  struck  with  its  analogy  to  muscular  tissue.*  It  also  differs  in 
its  vital  properties  :  thus,  the  dartos  possesses  the  property  of  active  contrac- 
tility, as  is  seen  in  the  contraction  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  vermicular  motions 
observed  in  persons  exposed  to  cold,  or  under  the  influence  of  great  dread,  or 
of  the  venereal  oreasm,  and  also  in  the  much  more  evident  contraction  of  the 
scrotum  after  an  irritating  injection  has  been  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

It  is,  therefore,  intermediate  between  cellular  and  muscular  tissue,  and  might 
be  called  the  dartoid  tissue.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
the  scrotum,  but  it  is  met  with  in  many  other  parts,  viz.  the  vagina,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nipple,  and  the  parietes  of  the  veins,  of  which  it  seems  to  me  to 
form  the  external  coat 

Some  anatomists  regard  the  dartos  as  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  the 
gubemaculum  testis ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  dartos  is  found  in  the  foetus, 
before  the  descent  of  the  testicle ;  and  in  an  adult,  whose  testicle  had  not  es- 
caped from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  I  satisfied  my  self  that  the  gabemaculum 
and  the  dartos  existed  separately  and  independently  of  each  other.f 

The  dartos  has  also  been  incorrectly  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  su- 
perficial fascia  (see  Aponeurology). 

The  tunica  erythroides.  This  name  (derived  firom  the  Greek  word  ipvBpiny 
red)  is  given  to  a  thin  membrane,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the 

*  [According  to  M.  Jordan  (MUUer^s  Archives,  1834),  the  tissue  of  the  dartos  is  composed  of 
unfform  cylindrical  filaments,  which  resemble  those  of  cellular  tissue  in  diameter,  but  are 
larger  than  the  varicose  filaments  of  voluntary  muscular  fibre,  and  smaller  than  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibres,  excepting  those  composing  the  iris.  They  resemble  cellular  tissue,  and  not 
muscle,  in  their  chemical  characters,  and  differ  from  the  former  only  in  presenting  a  reddish 
aspect,  and  in  being  arranged  into  longitudinal  fasciculi,  instead  of  interlacing  in  all  directions.] 

r  The  specimen  from  which  this  statement  is  taken  has  been  presented  to  the  anatomicai 
society  by  M.  Manec. 
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cremaster.  It  is  very  well  marked  in  the  young  and  vigoroas,  bat  becomes 
partially  atrophied  in  the  aged.* 

We  have  already  seen  (vide  OUiqvus  intemus  abdominis^  Mtolooy)  that  the 
cremaster  is  essentially  formed  of  fibres  arising  directly  from  the  groove  of  the 
crural  arch,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  loops  formed  by  the 
lower  portions  of  the  obliquus  idtemus  and  transversalis  are,  where  they  exist, 
completely  distinct  from  it  The  cremaster  and  the  tunica  erythroides,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  it,  are  the  agents  of  the  sudden  upward  movement  of  the 
testicle,  which  is  very  distinct  from  the  slow  vermicular  motion  resulting  fh)m 
the  action  of  the  dartos.  In  a  patient  whose  urethra  was  extremely  irritable, 
I  found  that  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  was  followed  by  a  sudden  and  long- 
continued  elevation  of  the  testicles,  with  a  separation  of  their  lower  ends. 
This  movement  was  entirely  independent  of  the  dartos  and  scrotum,  which  re- 
mained flaccid  and  pendent  in  front  of  the  thighs. 

When  the  cremaster  reaches  the  testicles,  it  expands  into  a  number  of  fas- 
ciculi, distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  fibrous  coat,  and  inserted,  in  the  lower 
animals,  by  well  marked  tendinous  fibres,  which,  however,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  in  man.  In  hydrocele,  these  fibrous  bundles  resemble  small 
cords,  which,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  judiciously  remarks,  may  be  mistaken  for  veins. 

The  common  fibrous  coat  This  membrane  is  very  distinct  from  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  lines  its  inner  surface  ;  It  forms  a  common  covering  for  the 
testicle  and  the  spermatic  cord ;  it  is  thin  and  transparent,  narrow  along  the 
cord,  and  expanded  below,  so  as  to  cover  the  testicle.  At  the  inguinal  ring  it 
divides  into  two  laminse  ;  one  of  which,  almost  always  incomplete,  is  attached 
to  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  whilst  the  other  seems  to  be  prolonged  within 
the  canal,  where  it  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  follow  it  Modem  anatomists 
regard  this  fibrous  tunic  as  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia  transversalis^  which 
would  be  dragged  down  with  the  testicle  during  its  descent 

The  tunica  va^nalis^  or  serous  coat  The  tunica  va^nalis  is  a  shut  sac,  and 
presents  two  portions;  oney parietal  (Pffig.  183.),  lining  the  fibrous  coat,  the 
other,  reflected,  or  testicular  (v),  which  covers  the  testicle,  without  that  organ 
being  contained  within  the  sac. 

The  intimate  union  of  the  serous  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  testicle  affords  an 
example  of  a  fibro-serous  membrane,  analogous  to  the  dura  mater  and  the  pe- 
ricardium. As  the  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  upon  the  testicle  takes 
place  at  a  variable  height,  it  follows  that  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  cord 
is  covered  by  this  coat 

The  arrangement  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  on  one  side  of  the  epididymis  differs 
from  that  on  the  other.  On  the  outer  side  it  immediately  invests  the  epididy- 
mis, is  then  reflected  from  it,  becoming  applied  to  the  part  reflected  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  epididymis,  and  forms  a  cul-de-sac,  by  which  the  middle  of 
that  body  is  completely  separated  from  the  upper  border  of  the  testicle.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  cul-de-sac  are  some  small  openings,  leading  into  a  back  cavity. 
It  forms,  therefore,  a  fold  like  the  mesentery,  at  the  middle  of  the  epididymis, 
the  two  ends  of  which,  however,  are  closely  applied  to  the  testicle.  On  the 
inner  side  it  rises  higher  upon  the  cord  than  on  the  outer  side,  and  is  separated 
fVom  the  epididymis  by  the  vas  deferens  and  the  spermatic  vessels.  It  is  easy 
to  detach  it  from  the  fibrous  coat,  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  testicle,  but  it 
adheres  closely  to  the  epididymis  and  to  the  tunica  albuginea. 

Its  internal  surface,  free  and  smooth,  exhales  a  serous  fluid,  the  morbdd  ac- 
cumulation of  which  constitutes  the  disease  called  hydrocele.  In  most  animals 
the  tunica  vaginalis  communicates  with  the  peritoneum  at  all  ages ;  but  in  man 
this  communication  exists  normally,  only  during  intra-uterine  life.  After  birth 
the  two  cavities  are  perfectly  distinct  If,  firom  any  cause,  this  separation  is 
not  completed,  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  form  either  a  hernial  sac,  containing 

*  The  cremaster  is  extremely  well  developed  in  the  stallion  ;  in  which  animal  it  is  easy  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  this  muscle  and  the  lower  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique*  th« 
loops  of  which  do  not  exist  in  all  subjects. 
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displaced  iDtestinea,  or  a  cyst  eontaining  seitms  fluid  effbsod  firom  the  abdomen. 
In  the  former  case,  the  diseue  is  called  congenitai  hernia,  in  the  latter,  amgenital 
hydroctU, 

The  Testicles. 

The  teMticUn  (JeMteM)  are  two  glandolar  organs,  intended  to  secrete  the  sper- 
matic fluid.  They  are  situated  in  the  scrotum,  at  the  sides  of  and  below  the 
penis,  and  are  therefore  exposed  to  external  violence.  They  are  supported  by 
their  coverings,  and  by  the  cord  formed  by  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  are  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  fh>m  the  inguinal  ring,  according  as  the  dartos  and 
eremaster  are  in  a  state  of  relaxation  or  contraction. 

The  testicles  are  not  situated  at  exactly  the  same  height,  the  left  descending 
a  little  lower  than  the  right  This  arrangement,  whi(3i  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  painters  and  sculptors,  assists  in  protecting  them  fix>m  iignry 
by  enabling  them  to  glide  one  above  the  other  when  the  thighs  are  closely  ap- 
proximated, and  thus  to  avoid  compression.  Their  situation  is  not  the  same 
at  all  periods  of  life.  In  the  fcetus,  they  are  contained  within  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Sometimes  they  remain  permanently,  or  much  longer  than  usual  in 
that  situation,  which,  in  the  natural  state,  is  merely  temporary. 

Number,  The  varieties  in  the  number  of  the  testicles  are  most  of  them  only 
apparent  Thus,  for  example,  in  almost  all  motwrchides  (persons  having  bat 
one  testis ;  fh>m  /ji6yosj  single,  and  SpX'^t  &  testicle),  that  testicle  which  is  absent 
flrom  the  scrotum  is  situated  in  the  abdomen.  Nevertheless,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  dissect  an  individual  who  had  only  one  testicle ;  there  was  an  atrophied 
vesicula  seminalis  on  the  side  where  the  testicle  was  wanting;  the  vas  de- 
fierens  commenced  at  this  vesicle,  and  was  lost  upon  the  side  of  the  bladder.  I 
was  not  able  to  examine  the  spermatic  vessels.  The  examples  of  three,  four, 
or  five  testicles  are  not  well  attested.  *  An  epiploic,  or  fatty  tumour,  or  a 
cyst,  may  have  been  mistaken  for  a  testicle. 

Size,  The  testicles  vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  still  more  at 
different  ages.  At  the  period  of  puberty,  the  testicle,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  atrophy  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  increases  greatly  in  size.  This  atrophy,  which  is  normal  before  puberty, 
may  continue  to  a  more  advanced  age.  In  a  subject  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
in  which  the  penis  and  larynx  were  highly  developed,  I  found  the  two  testicles 
atrophied :  they  weighed  less  than  a  drachm ;  the  epididymis,  although  it  was 
atrophied,  was  larger  than  the  body  of  the  testicle. 

The  two  testicles  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  size ;  the  left  is  generally 
larger  than  the  right ;  but  this  difference  is  so  slight  and  inconstant,  that  some 
anatomists  have  even  thought  that  a  slight  predominance  may  be  observed  in 
the  right 

The  following  are  the  average  dimensions  of  the  testicle:  —  length,  two 
inches ;  breadth,  one  inch ;  thickness,  eight  lines. 

Wetaht.  According  to  Meckel,  the  weight  of  the  testicle  is  four  drachms ; 
according  to  Sir  Astley  €k>oper,  one  ounce. 

Consistence.  It  is  extremely  important,  especially  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  to  judge  of  the  natural  consistence  of  the  testicle.  The  character  of  this 
consistence  is  determined  less  by  the  proper  substance  of  the  testicle  than  by 
the  degree  of  tension  of  its  immediate  covering ;  and  in  this  respect  the  c(»t- 
sistence  of  the  testicle  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  eye.  In  the  aged,  the 
seminiferous  ducts  being  empty,  the  testicle  becomes  soft,  and,  as  it  were, 
atrophied.  It  would  be  still  less  consistent,  if  it  were  not  for  the  serous  fluid 
with  which  the  cellular  tissue  between  these  ducts  becomes  infiltrated. 

Figure,  directum,  and  relations.  The  testicle  is  oval,  but  flattened  at  the 
sides.    This  form,  added  to  the  polished  and  slippery  character  of  its  surface, 

*  I  have  been  consulted  concerning  a  child,  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  two  testicles  UfMrn 
one  side,  each  of  which  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  opposite  side ;  but  it  is  Impossible  to  decide 
with  certainty  upon  such  a  matter  until  dissection  has  shown  the  true  nature  of  pretended 

supernumerary  testicles.    KevetlYieXess,  tVve  VAtid  of  pain  felt  upon  pressing  the  body  imaglDed 

''^  be  a  testicle  may  afford  tolen&Ay  «at\«^Mtors  Von^casXcitA  ^>»\n%UfQ. 
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enables  it  eaulj  to  avotd  compretsion.  The  long  diameter  or  azis  of  the  te«- 
ticle  is  (JirecCiii  obliqaelj  downvards  and  backwards ;  its  fateml  nafaca  and 
its  loirrer  border  *  are  convex,  free,  smooth,  and  conetantl;  Inbricated  by  the 
serosity  of  the  tunica  TaginaliE.  The  apper  border  is  straight ;  it  is  directed 
backwards,  is  embraced  by  the  epididymis,  which  surmounts  it  like  the  crest 
of  a  helmet,  and  is  coTered  by  the  tanica  Tsginalis  in  a  small  portion  only  of 
its  extent.  The  spermatic  ressels  enter  at  the  inner  part  of  this  border,  and 
behind  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  oval  is  the 
larger,  and  is  Erected  upwards  »nd  forwards ;  the  potterior  exlremity  is  turned 
backwards  and  downwards.  The  white  colour  of  the  mr&ce  of  the  testicle  is 
owing  to  its  proper  fibrous  covering,  which,  on  accoont  of  its  whileoess,  is 
called  the  tmiiea  ol/ntgiTita. 

Slructiirt.  The  constitaent  parts  of  the  testicle  are  a  fibnms  membrane,  a 
proper  tissue,  and  certain  Tessels  and  oerreB. 

The  fibroiu  membrime,  tunica  propria  dve  <d(mginai,  is  white,  strong,  and  in- 
extensible  ;  it  is  anakigons  to  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  and,  like  it,  form* 
the  most  external  coat  or  shell  of  the  organ  which  it  covers. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  Inveats  the  outer  siu^e  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  ex- 
cepting opponte  the  ^didynus,  where  the  fibrous  coat  is  destitute  of  the  seroos 
membrane  for  a  considerable  extent  The  seroos  and  fibrous  layers  adhere 
closely  to  each  other. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  tnnica  albn^ea,  but  nearer  the  internal  than 
the  external  snrftee,  are  a  great  number  of  tortuous  vessels,  which  may  be 
seen  through  the  semitranspBrent  fibrous  layer  by  which  they  are  covered. 
These  vessels  project  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tnnica  albneinea,  so  that 
at  first  it  might  be  thonght  that  they  were  simply  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
brane, and  not  within  its  substance,  f 

The  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea  is  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  proper  substance  of  the  testicle,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  preat  number 
of  vascular  filaments,  which  traverse  it  in  all  directions,  and  ^vide  it  into 
small  masses  or  lobules,  and  also  by  the  extension  of  the  substance  of  the 
gland  itself  into  ofaliqne  cnls-de-sac,  or  cells  formed  by  the  tanica  albng^ea, 
•ereral  of  which  are  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines  deep.  When  the  tunica  al- 
buginea is  carefully  removed,  filaments  of  the  gUndular 
sabatance  are  seen  eecai»ng  tWnu  these  small  cells,  which 
are  most  namerons  at  the  npper  borders  of  the  testicle. 
The  strength  of  the  vaicnlu'  filaments  which  traverse 
the  testicle,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  all  en- 
veloped hf  a  fibrous  sheath  derived  ttcaa  the  tnnicB  alba- 
ginea.  bnt  I  have  never  been  satisfied  of  the  existence  of 
Siete  sheaths,  t 

At  the  npper  border  of  the  testicle,  the  tanica  alba- 
ginea  becomes  remarkably  thickened,  and   forms   the 
ml  cDfTnuHi^Anori,  ormediastmumteEtis(GMper).  In  order 
"     to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  this  stractore,  it  is  neoessary 
to  nuike  a  vertical  section  of  the  testicle,  at  right  angles 
with  its  long  diameter :  we  then  observe  a  nucleua  (i,  fig. 
183.x  <'''  fibrous  thickening  of  a  triangular  shape,  per- 
forated by  bloodvessels,  bnt  do  not  at  first  Mght  discover 
wo  nii^t  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Wmalow  (who 
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cslird  it  the  nucleoi  of  the  (eitu)  in  deDjing-  chM  it  oontoins  tmy  cuala;  oi 
ntlhcr  with  SKuamerduu,  in  regarding  thoM  coiuli  thU  do  exist  in  it,  u 
de«tined  eieliuiTdj  for  the  Brteriea  »nd  »eini. 

If,  after  dividing  (he  lealicle  along  its  convex  border,  ire  reflect  the  tnnic* 
albugrnea,  we  (hall  Ke  thai  near  the  upper  border  the  filaments  (a  a,fig-  1S4.) 
which  coniUtute  the  subotanee  of  the  testicle  enter  (A  b)  nomerooi  spacei 
eiiating  in  the  tunica  albnginea  at  thii  part,  pasg  towards  the  thickening  (i) 
of  ibe  upper  border,  Inverse  il  (c)  fh>m  ila  posterior  to  ita  anterior  eitremi^, 
Bod  then  uniting  together  into  a  greater  or  lets  nnmber  of  tabes,  perforate  (d) 
the  tunica  albugioea  oppotile  the  head  of  the  epididymis  (e). 

The  corpus  Uighmonanum,  moreoTer,  eiiita  only  in  the  anterior  half  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  testicle  (lee  i.fig.  1B4.).  All  the  bloodiescels  leoch  the 
testicle  at  thii  point,  and  hating  entered  it  there,  divide  into  two  sets  ;  oae  of 
these  is  situated  in  the  sabslance  of  the  fibrous  coat,  so  as  to  &rm  its  sinuses 
(the  tunica  lasculosa),  and  furnishes  a  mnltitude  of  vesieU,  which  are  given  off 
from  it  in  SBCceHion,  and  are  distribated  to  the  substance  of  the  gland.* 
Among  these  vessels,  I  would  particniail;  notice  one  tortuong  artery  which 
passes  from  before  backwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  testicle.  The 
other  set  of  vessels  perforate  the  corpus  Uighmorianooi  directly,  and  pass 
fhnn  the  upper  to  (he  lower  border  of  the  testicle^  The  corpos  High- 
morianum  then  is  a  thickening  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  which  occupies  the 
anterior  half  of  the  npper  border  of  the  testicle,  and  is  perforated  by  the 
filaments  composing  the  proper  tissue  of  the  testicle,  and  also  by  a  great  nun- 
her  of  bloodvessels. 

iVifKr  tiUMt.  The  proper  snbetanee  of  the  tei^cle  resembles  a  soft  yd- 
lowisb  pulp,  grooved  by  a  multltode  of  small  (ense  and  atrotig  col(mms,  which 
divide  it  into  a  great  nnmber  of  masses  or  faAuJei  (do, 
fig.  ISi.).  These  smalt  columns  are  nothing  more 
than  the  vessels  given  off  from  the  tunica  albugineaf 
Each  lobule  rupreaentg  a  pyramid,  the  apei  of  which 
is  directed  towards  the  upper  border  of  the  gland, 
and  the  base  towards  its  lower  border.  The  lobulel 
consist  of  a  collection  of  eitremely  delicate  filaments, 
i  folded  a  very  great  number  of  times  upon  them- 
selves, so  as  to  resemble  the  grannies  of  glands,  and 
have  in  fact  been  described  as  such  by  some  anat- 
omisls.^  These  filaments  are  the  aeminiferoia  Ivbtt, 
which  were  injected  by  Hsller  and  Monro  from  the 
vas  deferens.  I  have  m  vain  attempted  to  perfbm 
the  same  experiment  i  the  mercury  never  passed  tie- 
yond  the  epididymis.  It  has  been  said  that  each 
lobule  is  fbrmed  by  one  or  two  tubnli,  and  the  number 
of  these  tubes  has  been  calculated  at  300.  Each 
tnbulna  ii  «aid  to  be  16  feet  long,  uid  ^^  of  sn 
inch  in  diameter.  According  to  Monro's  calcniation 
there  would  be  iOOO  feet  of  tubuli  seminiferi  in  the  small  space  occupied  by  one 

■re  dlitrihuled  upon  tbft  lobei.  The  prlDctpal  v«]m  »riH  upon  Ui»  Urger  «i<lt  at  the  lobcc, 
pui  op  ta  the  medlaiUnum.  uidpprfDralt  11.] 

(he  tuntca  slbuBines,  and  i^ts  with  MmlUr  pTolDngjulDDt  gIvBU  off  from  the  tnedkutlnudi 
— 1 ,-x — 1 1 — ^,.^^,^^^  .„-.  .*f .  __,,  ^nlwepD  the  iHTfFT  motifw  af  ^kndulir 
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If  we  take  hold  of  the  substance  of  the  testicle  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  and 
then  draw  it  oat  slowly,  we  shall  raise  a  number  of  apparently  knotted  fila- 
ments from  the  common  mass ;  some  of  which  will  break  immediately,  whilst 
others  may  be  drawn  out  to  a  foot,  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet,  without  breaking. 
It  is  particularly  easy  to  pull  out  the  filaments  when  the  tissue  of  the  testicle  is 
very  moist.  The  little  knots  disappear  during  this  process,  and  the  tubull  then 
assume  the  character  of  straight  and  almost  transparent  filaments.  * 

The  proper  tissue  of  the  testicle  adheres  to  the  tunica  albuginea  by  the  blood- 
vessels only,  excepting  near  the  upper  border  of  the  testicle.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  tubuli  are  lodged  in  the  cells  or  spaces,  already  described,  in  the 
substance  of  the  tunica  albuginea;  they  all  pass  towards  the  corpus  Highmori, 
traverse  it  from  behind  forwards,  and  form  within  its  substance  what  Haller 
described  as  the  rete  vasculosum  testis  (c,figs.  184,  185.),  because  he  supposed 
that  the  seminiferous  tubes  in  this  situation  communicated  with  each  other,  f 

Lastly,  the  tubes  composing  the  rete  unite  into  an  indeterminate  number  of 
efferent  ducts  (</)*  estimated  at  from  ten  to  thirty,  which  perforate  the  tunica 
albuginea,  opposite  the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  testicular  artery,  the  principal  division  of  the 
spermatic,  divides  before  entering  the  testis  into  several  branches,  which  pass 
into  the  tunica  albuginea  along  the  upper  border  of  the  gland,  and  are  dis- 
tributed, as  I  have  idready  pointed  out  when  speaking  of  the  corpus  Highmoru 
The  veins  are  very  numerous,  are  arranged  in  an  analogous  manner,  and  form 
the  spermatic  veins.  The  lymphatics  are  very  numerous,  and  are  divided  into 
the  superficial  and  deep. 

The  nerves  are  derived  both  from  the  ganglionic  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  They  have  not  been  traced  into  &e  interior  of  the  testicle,  and  yet 
the  sensibility  of  that  organ  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  existence  there. 

The  serous  cellular  tissue,  by  which  the  seminiferous  ducts  are  united,  is  so 
delicate,  that  it  can  only  be  shown  by  the  aid  of  a  very  &vourable  light. 

The  Epididymis. 

The  epididymis  {ef,figs.  184,  185.)  is  the  vermiform  appendage  which  lies 
along  the  superior  border  of  the  testicle,  like  the  crest  upon  a  helmet  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  position  (^2,  upon,  8(8u/AOf ,  the  testicle). 

It  is  so  situated  that  it  does  not  precisely  occapy  the  superior  border  of  the 
testicle,  but  encroaches  a  little  upon  its  outer  face  (see  ^.182.,  a  section  of  the 
right  testis),  so  that  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  opened,  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  testicle  examined,  we  cannot  see  the  epididymis.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  testicle  by  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  remarkably  enlarged,  and 
is  called  the  head,  or  globus  major  (e) ;  its  middle  portion  or  body  {/)  is  separated 
from  the  testis ;  and  it  again  adheres  by  its  posterior  extremity,  called  tiie  tail, 
or  globus  minor  (g) ;  which,  after  being  prolonged  as  far  as  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  testis,  turns  upwards,  by  being  reflected  upon  itself,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  vas  deferens  (t).  It  is  flattened  from  above  downwards,  concave 
below,  and  slightly  flexuous ;  its  two  extremities  are  covered  by  the  tunica 
vaginalis  only  above  and  on  the  outside,  but  its  body  is  completely  enclosed  by 
that  membrane,  which  forms  a  fold  for  it  like  the  mesenter}'.  (See  Tunica 
Vaginalis.) 

*  [The  seminiferous  tubes  are  of  the  same  diameter  throughout.  According  to  Lauth,  they 
most  commonly  terminate  in  loops,  and  by  numerous  anastomoses  ;  in  one  distance  only  did 
he  observe  a  free  closed  extremity.  In  some  animals,  Miiller  found  the  seminal  tubes  ending 
in  free  extremities ;  and  the  same  mode  of  termination  was  frequentlv  seen  by  Krause  in  the 
human  testis.  Like  the  uriniferous  tubes,  the  tubuli  seminiferi  terminate,  therefore,  in  two 
ways.l 

t  [unmediatelT  before  the  tubuli  pass  into  the  corpus  Highmori  to  form  the  rete,  they  become 
rather  larger  and  straight,  and  are  nence  called  the  ttdmli  recti  (df<i,  Jig.  184.) :  the  tubuli  com- 
posing the  rete  are  stated  by  Lauth  to  vary  from  seven  to  thirteen  ;  they  are  tortuous,  and,  as 
suppmed  by  Haller,  anastomose.] 
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Sinclan.  When  the  ttmieft  Ta^iiulis,  vlueh  f^na  the  epididjmk  ft  amoolh 
ttppeannce,  u  nmoTed  (u  in^  185.),  the  litter reial- 
i  Uei  a  cord,  w  twined  apon  itielf  that  It  would  ^imt 
impooible  U  fint  light  to  diieotuigle  it.  Thiicorlk 
hollow,  u  m>;  be  ahowii  by  injectinK  mercuiyor  >  co- 
loured liqoid  into  it  through  the  vu  deferens.  The  cwut 
or  dnct  which  fomu  the  ejudidj'mii  it  not  onfreqnentlf 
found  diiteaded  with  lemen  ;  and  then  we  ma;  lacertain 
b;  umple  inipectioii,  u  well  ai  bj  iqectuig  It,  that  it  it 
of  a  detenmnate  liae,  and  that  ita  paiietea  ire  thin  and 


The  epididjinia  ii  ietiinately  eonnected  with  the  bodj 
I  of  the  testicle  b;  ita  hiad  onlj ;  the  other  mnn*  of  i^ 
I  tachment  between  the  two  parti  conaietiiig'  exclusTdj 
I  of  rather  dea*e  cellular  lianie  and  a  fi^  of  the  tnnica 
Taginalii.  The  head  of  the  eittdidymis  is  united  to  Ik 
testicle  by  aereral  ducti,  the  nnmber  of  which  wict 
from  ten  to  thirty.  They  fbnn  several  grotqa,  whii^ 
emerge  fVom  the  the  corpiu  Highmori,  and  inunecUttely 
afterwardi  become  convolutad,  n  as  to  form  the  luad  at 
gkbia  major  of  the  epididymia.  Theae  Teiseli,  which  an 
called  the  nua  ^trea^a,  or  ctmi  txumZan  (J),  are  per* 
fectly  diitinct  at  their  exit  from  the  corpna  Hi^imori ; 
but  after  a  short  course  in  the  globus  m^or,  they  imita 
into  •  iiDgle  canal,  the  nnmeroui  convolutioDS  of  which  conatitiite  the  verau- 
fcnn  body  called  the  epididymis.  It  ii  poasible,  by  carefid  and  minute  disseo- 
tion,  to  anratel  thia  dad,  the  fblds  of  which,  shaped  like  the  figure  6,  aic 
nnited  by  very  dense  cellular  tissoe.  Monro,  who  even  coimted  the  niunber  of 
its  inflections,  has  calcnlated  ita  length  to  be  aboat  thirty-two  (feet.* 

It  is  supplied  with  arterio,  and  some  cetRS  and  nomeroos  ^ympAafio  issne 
froio  it.  Its  Tterva  are  derived  from  (he  testicular,  and  accompany  a  small 
branch  of  Ibe  hypogastric  artery,  which  has  been  named  the  d^ermtiat  arUry 
by  Sir  Aslley  Cooper. 

Not  unfrequently  a  dense  cord,  having  the  same  structure  as  Che  vas  deferens, 
is  found  proceeding  (tom  the  eindidymis :  this  cord  is  Che  vas  aberrsoa 

The  supernumerary  duett  of  this  nature,  iiijected  «ith  tnercnry  by  Halter, 
extended  for  a  lew  inches  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  spermatic  conL 

Tie  Vat  D^erent. 

The  vas  deferens  <t,figi.  181.  184—186.),  the  excretory  doct  of  the  tes- 
ticle, extends  from  the  epididymis  to  the  ejacnlaCory  duct  ifig.  186.),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continnation  of  iC  Ic  commences  aC  the  point  where  the 
caudal  extremity  of  the  epididymis  becomes  separated  (torn  the  testicle. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  its  very  complicated  course.  In  its  Brsl 
or  Uttiodar  portion  it  passes  tnia  behind  fhrwards  and  apwards  almig  the 
upper  border  of  the  testicle,  almost  parallel  with  the  epididymis,  from  the 
inner  edge  of  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  spermatic  arteries  and  veins. 
lo  this  first  portion  of  its  coarse,  the  vas  deferens  pretty  closely  resembles  a 
braided  cord,  and  is,  moreover,  folded  a  great  number  of  times,  Ulce  the  canal 
of  theejudidymia. 

The  second,  fuueiAir  or  luetttdmg,  portion  of  the  vas  deferens  fbrms  put 

•  ITIk  averi^e  length  oT  the  tbm  (ArcDll 
dlmiDlih  Id  ilie  u  tli^  BftprOHCfa  the  caiut  fa 
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of  the  q)ermatic  cord,  and  passes  directly  upwards  towards  the  inguinal  ring. 
There  it  is  in  relation  with  the  spermatic  artery  and  veins,  which  are  plac^ 
in  front  of  it,  and  from  which  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  being  surrounded  by  an 
independent  sheath  of  filamentous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  conyoluted  at  its  lower 
part  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  but  is  straight  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent.  The  third  or  inguinal  portion  of  the  vas  deferens  passes  through 
the  inguinal  canal  to  enter  into  the  abdomen.  Like  that  canal,  it  is  directed 
obliquely  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  and  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  lower  margins  of  the  obliquus  intemus 
and  transversalis  seem  to  curve  over  it ;  it  crosses  the  epigastric  artery  at  right 
angles,  a  little  above  the  bend  formed  by  that  artery,  where  it  changes  its 
direction  from  horizontal  to  vertical :  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  as  well  as 
in  the  preceding,  the  vas  deferens  forms  part  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The 
fourth  or  vesical  portioiL — Having  arrived  within  the  abdomen,  the  vas  deferens 
leaves  the  vessels  and  nerves,  proceeds  vertically  downwards  into  the  pelvis, 
passes  along  the  side  {Jig,  181.),  and  then  the  posterior  surface  {fig.  186.)  of 
the  bladder,  in  which  position  it  is  retained  by  the  peritoneum,  crosses  very 
obliquely  the  fibrous  cord  formed  by  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  artery,  and 
is  then  directed  inwards  and  downwards  to  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder. 
Having  arrived  opposite  and  internally  to  the  entrance  of  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  it  is  directed  horizontally  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  like  the 
vesicula  seminalis  («,  figs.  181.  186.),  internally  to  which  it  is  situated,  and 
gradually  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with 
which  it  seems  to  be  joined.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  vesicula  semi- 
nalis, it  unites  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  efiferent  duct  (Cyfig,  186.)  of  the  latter, 
the  union  of  the  two  forming  the  ejaculatory  duct  {d).  In  its  vesical  portion, 
for  about  two  inches  above  the  vesiculse  seminales,  the  vas  deferens  is  con- 
siderably dilated,  and  at  the  same  time  its  parietes  become  thinner. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  the  canal  still  continues  dilated, 
and  is  sometimes  sacculated,  and  has  a  flexuous  appearance.  Each  sacculus  is 
formed  by  a  small  ampulla,  which  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  canaL 

The  vas  deferens  forms,  therefore,  in  this  situation,  a  sort  of  provisional 
reservoir,  resembling  in  its  internal  aspect  and  structure  the  vesiculse  semi- 
nales. 

The  spermatic  cordj  or  cord  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  is  formed  by  the  sper- 
matic artery  *  and  veins,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  spermatic  plexus  of  nerves, 
a  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  the  vas  deferens,  all  being  surrounded 
by  the  cremaster  muscle  and  the  common  fibrous  coat. 

Structure,  The  following  are  the  principal  points  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  vas  deferens.  It  is  harder  than  any  other  excretory  duct,  and  it  can 
be  recognised  by  the  touch  among  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  cord,  both 
in  the  healthy  and  in  the  diseased  state,  in  which  latter  condition  it  may  become 
considerably  enlarged.  It  is  perfectly  cylindrical.  Its  bore  is  so  small  that 
it  is  almost  capillary,  and  wUl  scarcely  admit  Mejan's  probe.  Its  parietes  are 
thick,  and  contrast  singularly  with  the  fineness  of  its  bore. 

Several  anatomists  admit  the  existence  of  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  in  this  duct  Leuwenhoek  demonstrated  longitudinal  fibres,  with  circular 
fibres  beneath  them.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  human  vas 
deferens,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  glass,  are  circular.  In  their  appearance,  and 
kind  of  cohesion,  they  present  much  analogy  to  muscular  fibres ;  but  it  is  in  the 
larger  animals  only,  in  the  horse  for  example,  that  their  muscularity  can  be 
clearly  ascertained,  and  that  we  find  distinctly  a  very  thin  longitudinal  and 
superficial  layer  of  fibres,  with  very  thick  and  strong  circular  fibres  beneath. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  vas  deferens  is  white,  rough,  and  alveolar ;  its 
roughness  is  due  to  small  and  very  white  fibrous  fascicuM,  some  of  which  are 

*  [Also  the  deferential  artery,  and  the  cremasteric  branch  of  the  epigastric  artery.] 
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directed  loagitodiiully,  while  othen  are  circalar,  ud  which  are  either  nga- 
brlv  or  impolsrl]'  ■rranged. 

'f  be  inuccMU  membrtDe  liniag  the  vm  defereni  is  k>  thin  UiM  it  is  difficnit 
to  demoDtlrate  il. 


The  Teaicntn  lemiiialei  sre 
lervoirj  for  the  leroen.* 

They«rem(iiotH((i,^.  181.)  between  the 


Tlu  Vaicula  SemiiaUt. 

membraaous  poQchee,  which  s 


ctam  and  the  bladder,  on  the  onter 
,  irallel  to.  the  vasa  deferenlia,  Al 
they  are  directed  obliquely  inwards  and  for- 
w»rf9(«,_^.  186.),  their  anterior  eitremiticj  are 
closely  approx [muted,  being  separated  fnm 
each  other  merely  by  the  width  of  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia,  while  their  posterior  extremilieB  are 
ver^  fir  asunder ;  they  thus  form  two  wdes  of 
r  an  isosceles  triangle,  within  the  area  of  which 
the  bladder  (a)  is  in  immediate  relation  willi 
the  rectam.  They  are  Battened  and  oblong, 
and  are  expanded  at  their  posterior  extremities, 
wbtcb  sometimes  project  beyond  the  inferior 
fundus  of  the  distended  bladder,  and  always  do 
so  when  that  organ  is  contracted.  Th^  ante- 
rior extremitieB  are  narrowed,  and  surrounded 
by  the  prostate,  and  their  snrfhce  has  a  sae- 
colated  appeanmce.  They  vary  in  size,  which 
is  not  always  equal  on  the  two  sides ;  and  the;  are  mnch  larger  in  the 
adult  than  in  youth  or  old  age.  Their  siie  also  varies  according  to  whether 
they  are  empty  or  fall.  They  are  from  two  Inches  to  two  incbes  and  a  half 
long,  and  about  six  lines  broad,  and  two  or  three  lines  thick. 

Their  rtlalami  with  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  are  not  direct ;  for  they  are 
surrounded  with  a  filamentous  tissue,  consisting  of  transverse  fibres,  which 
separales  them  from  the  neighbonrini;  parts,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  ai 
to  the  tissue  of  the  dartos. 


When  divided 
lection  of  cells,  t 
rown,  thick.  Tisci 


directions,  the  vesicoto  seminales  exhibit  a  cd- 

imuaicating  with  each  other,  and  filled  with  a  yellowoh 

id  floid.  very  different  in  appearance  from  semen  as  peculated 


during  life.    The  sacculi  of  the  external  surtkce,  and  the  cells  and  septa  of  (he 
')roftheve8i    '  "         ....  ...... 


esicula!,  are  formed  by  the  ei 
of  a  sort  of  intestinal  tube,  or  narrow  oblong  sai 
to  find  any  appendages,  ramifications,  or  dive 


imely  complicated  convolution 
on  which  I  have  never  been  able 
bicola.     When  unraveUed  (as  at 
_  _  its  convolutions  are  attached  to 

each  other  by  fibrous  tissue,  but  they  may  always  be  separated,  either  with  or 
without  maceration.  I  have  seen  an  nnfbtded  vesicle  a  foot  in  length;  in  other 
snbjects  I  have  seen  two  distinct  pouches  on  each  side,  one  of  -which  was  ex- 
tremely small  Lastly,  the  internal  sorfoce  of  Ibe  seminal  vesicles  has  the 
same  rough  and  alveolar  appearance  as  that  of  the  vaai  deferentia. 

The  itmctfre  of  the  parietes  of  the  vesicles  is  also  preusely  the  same  as 


■Ulplkal  iKij.U 

WUI  longlh  i.  from  ^h  to  ^th  of  in  liKh  !  I 
ipemiatoiaa  of  the  bvor,  Valntin  hu  laxelj  DbtBrrnl  EvideDi 
thej  p^roriD  terTraj>td  movemenU.  which  voaduue  iorne  h 
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that  of  the  deferent  vessels,  excepting  that  the  external  coat  is  thinner ;  in  the 
larger  animals  this  coat  is  evidently  muscular :  and  it  appears  to  me  to  he  so 
in  the  human  suhject  also.  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  the  glands  de- 
scrihed  hy  Winslow  in  the  suhstance  of  the  walls  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

Efferent  ducts  of  the  vesiculee  seminaJes,  From  the  anterior  extremity  or  neck 
of  each  vesicle,  which  we  have  said  is  situated  in  the  suhstance  of  the  prostate, 
arises  a  very  delicate  duct,  the  efferent  duct  (c)  of  the  vesicula  seminalis :  this 
duct  almost  immediately  unites  with  the  vas  deferens,  the  walls  of  which  are 
thin  and  very  dilatahle  in  this  situation.  By  the  junction  of  the  two,  which 
occurs  at  a  very  acute  angle,  the  ejaculatofy  duct  (d)  is  formed :  this  passes 
through  the  prostate  (which  is  shown  divided  in  the  figure),  upwards  and 
forwards,  parallel  to  and  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  hut 
without  communicating  with  it.  The  ejaculatory  ducts  have  very  thin  parietes, 
hut  they  are  tolerably  wide,  and  very  dilatable ;  closely  applied  to  each  other, 
they  open  separately  on  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  verunumtanum,  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  {fig.  182.). 

The  Penis. 

The  penis,  the  organ  of  copulation,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 
When  collapsed,  it  is  fiaccid,  and  forms  a  curve  with  the  concavity  looking 
downwards ;  but  during  erection,  it  is  large  and  hard,  and  forms  a  curve  wit£ 
its  concavity  turned  upwards. 

It  is  cylindrical  when  collapsed,  but  has  a  triangular  prismatic  form,  with 
blunt  edges,  when  in  the  opposite  condition.  Two  of  these  edges  are  lateral, 
and  are  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  corpus  cavemosum;  the  other  is  anterior, 
and  corresponds  with  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  extremity  is  at- 
tached to  the  pubis ;  its  anterior  extremity  forms  a  conical  enlargement,  called 
the  glans,  on  which  is  seen  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Structure,  The  penis  consists  essentially  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  and 
the  canal  of  the  urethra,  the  expanded  extremity  of  which  forms  the  glans 
penis.  Some  proper  muscles  are  attached  to  it ;  it  receives  large  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  it  is  covered  by  integument. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  and  prepuce.  The  skin  of  the  penis  has  several  pecu- 
liarities :  thus,  it  is  very  tfaiin,  although  not  so  thin  as  that  of  the  scrotum  and 
the  eyelids.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  thick  hairy  skin 
which  covers  the  cushion  of  adipose  tissue  situated  over  the  symphysis  ;  it  is 
generally  of  a  browner  colour  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  skin ;  it  has  no  hair 
bulbs  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  is  extremely  moveable,  being  capable  of 
gliding  forward  upon  the  corpus  cavemosum,  of  forming  a  covering  for  tumours 
in  the  scrotum,  and  also  of  folding  upon  itself  when  the  penis  is  reduced  to  its 
smallest  dimensions.  This  great  mobility  of  the  skin  is  owing  to  the  loose- 
ness of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  the  dartos, 
and  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  nature ;  like  that  structure,  it  never  con- 
tains fat,  but  may  become  infiltrated  with  serum. 

Tlie  prepuce.  The  skin  of  the  penis  forms  a  non-adherent  sheath  for  the 
glans,  upon  which  it  advances,  and  either  projects  beyond  it  or  not,  according 
as  that  part  is  flaccid  or  distended.  At  the  free  border  of  this  sheath  the 
skin  does  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  is  reflected  upon  itself,  assumes  the  cha- 
racters of  mucous  membrane,  and  passes  backwards  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
glans,  so  as  to  line  the  inner  surface  of  the  cutaneous  layer.  Opposite  the 
constriction  or  neck  surrounding  the  glans,  the  mucous  membrane  or  reflected 
skin  again  becomes  reflected  over  the  glans,  to  which  it  forms  a  closely  ad- 
herent covering,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  that  canaL  The  non*adherent 
sheath  which  covers  the  glans  is  called  the  prepuce,* 

*  [Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  constriction  behind  the  corona  giandis,  are 
situi^ted  clusters  of  small  sebaceous  glands,  named  etandulte  T)fsoni,  or  odortfene.] 
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Somctimefl  the  orifice  of  thif  iheath  is  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  its  being 
easily  drawn  backwards,  especially  daring  erection.  This  oonstitutes  what  is 
called  phymoM,*  Circumcbion,  an  operation  which  consists  in  removing  an 
annular  portion  of  the  prepuce,  was,  as  we  know,  a  general  custom  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  now  recognised  among  the  operations  of  snrgery. 

The  length  of  the  prepooe  raries  in  different  individnals ;  in  some  it  is  very 
short,  and  only  corers  one  half  or  the  posterior  third  of  the  glans. 

The  term  franwm  prmpmtii  is  applied  to  a  triangnlar  fold  of  mncoos  mem- 
brane, which  is  reflected  from  the  prepuce  upon  the  fbrrow  on  the  lower  snrfiu^ 
of  the  glans,  below  the  nrethral  orifice.  Sometimes  the  prolongation  of  Iht! 
Arsennm  as  far  as  the  orifice  renders  erection  painfiil,  and  requires  a  sli^t 
operation,  called  section  of  the  franom. 

The  cellular  tissue,  between  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  layers  of  the  prepuce, 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  penis ;  it8 
looseness  enables  the  prepuce  to  be  unfolded,  and  this  takes  place  more  or  less 
completely  daring  erection. 

The  corpus  cavemontm.  The  corpus  cayemosum,  so  named  on  account  of 
its  structure,  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  penis :  it  commences  behind  by  a 
bifurcated  extremity,  forming  its  roote,  or  cntra.  Each  root  arises  inmie^ately 
on  the  inside,  and  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  by  a  very  slender  extre- 
mity, and  gradually  increasing  in  sise,  passes  forwards  and  inwards  along  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pub^  to 
both  of  which  it  adheres  intimately.  At  the  symphjrsis  the  two  roots  unite. 
The  triangular  interval  between  them  is  occupied  by  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

The  corpus  cavemosum  results,  therefore,  from  the  union  of  two  distinct 
conical  roots ;  and  on  this  account  the  older  anatomists  distinguished  two  cor- 
pora cavernosa :  but  the  communications  existing  between  its  two  halves  are 
opposed  to  any  such  distinction. 

The  corpus  cavemosum  is  cylindrical,  and  presents  a  longitudinal  groove 
above,  in  ^hich  are  lodged  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  penis,  and  a 
broad  and  deep  groove  below,  in  which  the  urethra  is  situated.  The  anterior 
extremity  is  obtuse,  and  is  embraced  by  the  base  of  the  glans,  with  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  vascular  conmiunication. 

Structure.  The  corpus  cavemosum  is  composed  of  a  very  strong  fibroos 
cylinder,  filled  with  a  spongy  or  erectile  tissue. 

The  fibrous  cylinder.  The  external  coat  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  thickness,  which  is  one  or  two  lines ;  for  its  strength,  which 
is  such  that  the  corpus  cavemosum  will  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
without  breaking,  as  may  be  proved  experimentally  upon  the  dead  body ;  and 
for  its  extensibility  and  elasticity,  properties  which  do  not  belong  intrinsically 
to  the  tissue  itself,  but  depend  upon  the  areolar  disposition  of  its  fibres,  f 

Septum  of  the  corpus  cavemosum.  The  interior  of  the  cavernous  body  is  di- 
vided into  two  lateral  halves  by  an  incomplete  septum,  formed  of  very  strong 
vertical  fibrous  columns,  which  are  much  thicker  and  more  numerous  behind 
than  in  front  This  median  septum  (septum  peciiniforme,  b^fig.  187.),  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  is  not  complete :  it  appears  to  be  in- 
tended to  prevent  too  great  a  distension  of  this  part  during  erection. 

The  spongy  or  erectile  tissue.  An  areolar  tissue  (a  a),  the  meshes  of  which 
contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood,  occupies  the  interior  of  the  fibroos 
cylinder  of  the  corpus  cavemosum.  This  tissue,  which  is  the  chief  agent  in 
erection,  consists  of  an  interlacement  of  veins,  supported  by  prolongations  or 
trabecule,  given  off  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  membrane. 

*  When  this  malformation  exists,  if  the  prepuce  be  drawn  back  over  the  base  of  the  jtlans  it 
cannot  be  returned ;  this  condition  of  the  parts,  and  the  sort  of  strangulation  resulting  from  it, 
constitutes  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  par a-phvmosis. 

t  [The  outer  coat  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  and  the  trabeculse,  in  its  interior,  consist  of  ten- 
dinous fibres,  mixed  with  some  elastic  tissue.  In  the  penis  of  the  horse  there  are  pale  red 
SbreSt  differing  from  cellular,  tendinous,  and  elastic  tissue,  but  which,  according  to  Muller,  do 
not  possess  muscidsr  Gontractavty.'\ 
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If  ur  or  any  fluid  be  injected  ioto  tbe  cmra  of  llie  corpm  CBTenuMnm,  the 
peuii  will  acquire  the  same  itze  h  it  hu  during  erectioo,  ind  the  iqjectioo  will 
paiB  rendil;  into  the  vpina ;  we  maj^  therefore  conelnde  that  all  the  cells  of  the 
corpus  caveTDosuiQ  communicate  with  each  other,  aad  fiuther  that  they  com- 
-'--'e  treeiy  with  the  Teins.  If  the  corpus  caiemosum  be  distended  with 
md  then,  after  being  allowed  to  dry,  if  the  injection  be  diisolied  out 
il  of  turpentine,  we  shaU  find  that  the  cavemous  body  presents  a  spongy 
e,  analogous  to  that  of  the  spleen.  The  several  gradations  fVom  tme 
veins  to  spongy  tissue  may  be  traced  in  the  TCnoai  plexus,  situated  at  the 
root  of  the  penis.  At  first  we  find  lelnl  commnnicating  with  each  other 
laterally,  as  it  were  by  perfurations ;  then  the  eommanications  become  more 
and  more  noineroui  t  and,  lastly,  in  the  corpni  caTemosom  all  traces  of  distinct 
vessels  are  lost,  and  nothing  can  be  deteMed  bnt  a  mass  of  cells,  apparently 
resulting  from  the  anastomoses  of  veins.  The  stmotare  of  the  spongy  tissue 
of  the  corpns  caTemosuni  is  therefore  essentiaily  venous. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  corpus  cavercosum  (^.IST.V  aAer  it  has  been 

prepared  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  exhibits  sn 

appearance  of  cells,  somewhat  resembhng  that  seen  on 

B  section  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  i  these  cell*  are 

\  botmded  by  lamina,  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  derived 

l\  fiwm  the  lower  wall  of  the  corpus  cavemoinm,  on  the 

II  inner  surface  of  which  is  found  a  eoniexity,  corre- 

V  sponding  with  the  groove  fbr  the  urethra  (d).     These 


VeneU.  The  vluu  of  the  corpus  cavemosom  are 
extremely  large,  and  are  divided  into  the  dorxU  vtbu 
of  the  penis  and  the  proper  veins  of  the  cavemoui  body ;  the;  all  pass  beneath 
the  symphysis,  and  are  received  into  fibrous  canals,  through  which  they  are 
transmitted  into  the  pelvis.  These  veins  are  provided  with  a  great  number 
of  valves,  so  that  ii^ectiooB  thrown  into  the  trnnki  cannot  pass  into  the 


The  arteries  arise  from  the  internal  pndic,  and  enter  the  substance  of  the 
corpus  cavemaeum.  Injection  of  these  arteries  does  not  produce  erection  until 
the  fluid  has  passed  tram  them  into  the  veins.* 

The  tymphatic  oettelt  are  little  known. 

No  nervet  have  been  traced  into  the  interior  of  the  corpus  cavemosum.t 

The  Iriangalar  itapauory  ligameni  of  the  pettU.  This  ligament  is  composed 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  extends  in  the  median  line  from  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  tbe  corpus  cavemosnm.  Muscular  fibres  have  been  described  as 
existing  in  it ;  but  it  is  probable  some  fibres  prolonged  from  the  bulbo-caver- 
nosus,  and  now  known  aithe  muscle  of  Houston,  have  been  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  this  ligament  I  have  seen  the  suspensory  ligament  reach  along  the 
linea  alba,  half  way  np  to  the  umbilicus. 

■  (Mmifl'hjudiiscrlbnt.bfiM«thanutrlt<oiuinerlHottlH«rpiuc>Tani(itum,  Hhkh  ter- 
nlnrnts  41  uiusl  tn  the  rdnt,  ■  pecuUv  Ht  of  vmcU,  ulled  tbe  orMrla  JhcUcAw.    Tbevtn 

tremfclw  I  tb«j  privet  eltlier  ilnglr,  or  In  nifti  jtrUInf  from  oh  >tfD1,  into  the  vevagi  relit, 

psUj  In  the  putarlor  portlou  of  tbe  eaverDoui  snd  iponay  bodlec,  and  aro  more  nurkod  Lo 

at  ill.    HUllsrbillimlhatiheldaad.ditrlDgetHtlonJipauridoUdSiictlrrniDlhHiiuiiili 
Into  the  TRioui  »]l>  i  bulnooHnlnn  througb  wbleb  tha  Maud  coald  «nnw  hi 
tocted.  Either  <d  Ihgir  Ma  or  it  Uierr  ntrmltin,  nor  It  snatogr  In  hrour  d'ibdi 
Acoordlna  "    ' .......         .    . 


x>Tdtni  to  Vileottn,  tho  MhcdlM  htHdDe  uteriei  ara  lb*  lUrldad  t 
et  GUrlBd  up  (niter  havlnB  been  Inleeted),  Id  Gomequena  of  U»  reci 
culit  on  whtb  tbe>  am  tii|>pnrt«l  i  to  thfi  It  U  rc^ed.  br  UOUei,  II 
m  In  nlli  dssper  thiin  Che  lurfkco  of  tho  lectlon.    Valentin  Airthar 
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Muscles  of  the  Penis* 

These  are  eight  in  number,  four  on  each  side,  vis.  the  iachwH:avemo8U8y  the 
Mbo-cavemotus,  the  pubio-urethniliSf  and  the  igchio-bulboeua. 

The  iKhio-cavemoauSf  or  the  Erector  Penis, 

The  iBchio-cavemofios  (c^fig.  163.)  is  an  elongated  muscle,  situated  upon  the 
corresponding  root  of  the  corpus  cavemosum ;  it  is  cunred  upon  itself  and  i8 
aponeurotic  in  part  of  its  extent. 

It  arises  fh>m  the  inner  lip  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  below  the  trans- 
▼ersus  perinsei,  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  and  also  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
root  of  the  corpus  cavemosum.  From  these  points  its  fibres  pass  inwards,  and 
are  imserted,  after  a  short  course,  into  the  edges  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  very 
strong,  shining,  and  fitfciculated  aponeurosis,  having  its  fibres  directed  from 
behind  forwards,  which  covers  the  corresponding  root  of  the  cavernous  body, 
upon  which  it  is  then  prolonged.  The  fleshy  fibres,  terminating  at  the  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis,  form  two  bundles ;  one,  mtemal,  and  extending  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  root,  the  other  external,  which  passes  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
same,  and  is  prolonged,  much  ftirther  than  the  internal  fasciculus,  upon  the  ca- 
vernous body.  In  order  to  see  the  structure  of  this  muscle,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  longitudinal  incision  into  the  aponeurosis,  which  entirely  covers  its 
lower  surface ;  we  then  observe  a  muscular  layer,  which  is  tolerably  thick 
behind,  but  thin  in  front,  and  is  formed  partly  by  the  original  fibres,  and 
partly  by  others  arising  from  the  root  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  itself. 

RekUums.  Below,  with  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  dartos ;  above,  with  the 
root  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  upon  which  it  is  closely  applied;  on  the  inside, 
with  the  bulbo-cavemosus,  being  separated  firom  it  by  a  triangular  space,  the 
base  of  which  is  directed  backwards. 

Uses,  It  acts  solely  upon  the  corpus  cavemosum,  drawing  the  root  of  the 
penis  downwards  and  backwards ;  instead  of  compressing  the  root  of  the  corpus 
cavemosum  by  the  contraction  of  its  fibres,  it  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  dilate 
its  cavity,  by  separating  the  lower  from  Uie  upper  wall,  and  in  this  manner 
facilitates  erection. 

The  Bulbo-cavemosus,  or  Acceleraior  Urinee. 

This  muscle  (dyfig.  163.)  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding;  it  is  situated'm 
front  of  the  anus,  extending  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  bulb  and  the  spongy 
portion  of  the  urethra,  upon  which  it  seems  to  be  moulded. 

It  arises  in  front  of  the  sphincter  ani  by  a  median  fibrous  raphe,  which  is 
common  to  the  two  muscles  of  this  name,  and  which  appears  to  arise  from  the 
bulb,  to  which  it  adheres  closely ;  whilst  the  external  fibres  arise  from  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  triangular  ligament,  or  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  frequently 
from  the  rami  of  the  ossa  pubis,  opposite  that  margin.  From  this  double 
origin  the  fibres  pass  forwards,  and  terminate  in  the  following  manner :  the 
outermost  fibres  form  a  thin  layer  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  are  inserted  by  short  tendinous  fibres  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
root  of  the  corpus  cavemosum ;  the  middle  fibres,  which  are  larger,  are  directed 
obliquely  inwards,  and  are  inserted  by  very  distinct  tendinous  fibres  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  roots  of  the  corpus  cavemosum, 
in  the  sort  of  groove  between  that  body  and  the  urethra ;  the  innermost  fibres 
are  the  longest ;  they  pass  directly  forwards,  and,  at  the  point  where  the  peuis 
is  bent  in  front  of  the  pubis,  are  inflected  outwards  (e,fig.  163.),  pass  upon  the 
sides  of  the  penis,  and  terminate  on  its  dorsal  surface,  becoming  continuous 
with  the  suspensory  ligament  The  last  named  termination  appears  to  me  to 
constitute  the  muscle  described  by  Houston  ;  which,  according  to  that  anato- 
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mist,  U  intended  to  compress  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis*  in  man  and  other 
animals ;  but  it  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  cannot  compress  the  veins 
of  the  penis ;  and  on  the  other,  as  M.  Lenoir  has  pointed  out,  that  the  dorsal 
veins  of  the  penis  are  cutaneous  veins,  which  do  not  conmiunicate  with  those 
of  the  corpus  cavemosum.f 

Relations,  Below,  the  bulbo-cavemosus  corresponds  with  the  dartos,  from 
which  itisseparated  by  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  by  a  very  thin  layer 
of  fet,  and  by  a  proper  fibrous  sheath.  Above,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  it  embraces,  like  a  contractile  sheath,  resembling 
the  sheath  around  the  stems  of  grasses.  The  inner  border  is  continuous  with 
the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  j  so  that,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  thought  that 
there  is  but  one  bulbo-cavemosus. 

Uaea,  Its  attachment  to  the  inner  side  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  enables  it 
to  separate  the  lower  wall  of  that  body  from  the  upper,  and  consequently  to 
induce  the  entrance  of  the  blood.  It  therefore  contnbutes  powerfully  to  erec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  by  compressing  the  urethra,  it  accelerates  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  urine  and  semen. 

The  PubiO'WrethralU, 

This  muscle,  known  also  as  the  muscle  of  Wilson,  because  it  was  described 
by  that  anatomist,  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  levator  ani.  The 
two  muscles  arise  from  the  middle  of  the  sub-pubic  arch,  and  descend  first 
upon  the  sides  and  then  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  which  they  surround  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  situated  behind  the 
triangular  ligament,  or  deep  perineal  fascia,^  When  spasmodically  contracted, 
it  is  said  that  they  may  arrest  the  point  of  a  catheter. 

*  [The  compresiorei  venae  doraalis  penii,  according  to  Houston  (Dublin  Hotp.  Reports^ 
▼ol.  ▼.),  arise  from  the  rami  of  the  pubes  above  the  erectores  penis  and  the  crura  of  the  corpus 
cavemosum,  expand  into  a  thin  layer,  pass  upwards,  inwaros,  and  forwards,  and  unite  in  a 
common  tendinous  band  over  the  dorsal  vein.  They  are  separated  by  the  crura  ft-om  the  erec- 
tores penis,  of  which  muscles,  he  says,  thev  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  portions ;  the  an- 
terior layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  pudic  artery  are  interposed  between  them  and 
the  muscles  of  Wilson.] 

t  Dissertation  sur  quelques  Points  d'Anatomie,  de  Fhysiologie,  et  de  Pathologic,  No.  cccxv. 
1833. 

[The  dorsal  veins  return  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  Arom  the  glans  penis  and  corpus 
spongiosum,  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  are  also  Joined  by  branches  ft-om  the  corpus  cavemosum. 
(See  jf.  Craveilhier's  own  description  of  these  veins ;  Anobiolooy.)] 

X  [In  the  description  of  the  muscles  given  by  Wilson  himself  (Med.  Chir,  IVans.  vol.  i.  pp.  176, 
177.),  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  line  of  tendon  connecting  the  two  bellies  of  these  muscles  is  in 
Beneral  very  distinctly  seen  nmning  from  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland,  along  the  under  sur. 
ace  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  until  it  enters  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis." 
From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  muscles  discovered  by  him  are  placed  Mween  the  two 
layers  of  the  ligament,  not  behind  its  posterior  layer. 

On  the  same  plane  with  Wilson's  muscles,  i,  e.  between  the  layers  of  the  ligament,  are  situ- 
ated two  small  transverse  muscles,  which  arise,  one  on  each  side,  by  broad  thin  tendons,  from 
the  rami  of  the  ischia,  near  their  Junction  with  those  of  the  ossa  pubis,  immediately  above  the 
crura  penis  and  their  erector  muscles ;  from  thence  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  transversely  inwards 
and  upwards,  and  are  inserted  along  the  median  line  of  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  by  means  of  two  tendinous  structures ;  which  extend,  one 
above  the  urethra,  ft-om  the  fascia  covering  the  prostate  to  the  union  of  the  cmra  penis  in  front 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  the  other  below  that  canal,  ixxan  the  fiucia  on  the  prostate  to 
the  central  point  of  the  perineum :  to  this  tendinous  stmcture  the  vertical  muscles  of  Wilson 
are  also  attached.  The  pudic  arteries  run  either  above  or  below  these  transverse  muscles,  the 
lower  fibres  of  which  pass  below  Cowper's  glands,  i,  e.  more  superficially,  when  viewed  ft-om 
the  perineum. 

Tnese  transverse  muscles  are  described  and  figured  by  Santorlni  {Obaerv.  Anai.  c.  x.  \  viiL 
t.3.  fig.  6.;  idso  Septemdecvm  Tabuke,  1. 16.  fig.  1.),  who  states,  however,  that  they  are  at- 
tached only  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  urethra,  behind  the  bulb :  he  named  them  elevatores 
urethrae,  or  ejaculatores.  It  has  been  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Guthrie  (Land.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  1833,  pp.  491,  492. ;  also.  On  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  qfthe  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  cf 
the  Urethra,  1834,  p.  34.  &c.)  that  the  transverse  muscles  of  Santorlni  are  inserted,  as  already 
described,  both  above  and  below  the  urethra ;  and  that  the  vertical  muscles  of  Wilson  are 
blended  with  them  at  their  insertions :  he  therefore  proposes  to  regard  them  as  one  muscle, 
which  has  been  termed  the  compressor  urethra.] 
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Tke  Itekto-^mlbotug. 

We  voMj  describe  ander  this  name  a  small  muscle  situated  below  the  deep 
perineal  fascia.  It  is  stronger  than  the  transversos  perinffii;  it  arises  from  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and 
terminates  on  the  sides  of  the  bulb.  This  muscle,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  is  separated  from  the  one  last  described  by  the  deep  perineal  fiiscia,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  dependence  of  the  levator  am.* 

7%!  Urethra. 

The  wrethra  is  the  excretory  passage  for  the  urine,  and  in  the  male  it  serves 
the  same  purpose  in  regard  to  the  semen. 

Its  direction  has  been  particularly  studied.  Commencing  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  it  passes  forwanls  and  downwards ;  having  arrived  beneath  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  it  describes  a  slight  curve,  with  the  concavity  directed  upwiuds, 
embraces  the  symphysis,  rises  a  little  in  front  of  it,  and  then  enters  the  groove 
on  the  lower  surfiice  of  the  corpus  cavemosum.  Beyond  this  point  its  direction 
is  determined  by  that  of  the  penis;  and  it  describes,  with  that  organ,  a  second 
enrve,  much  more  marked  than  ihe  preceding,  having  its  concavity  directed 
downwards,  but  only  in  the  state  of  relaxation,  for  the  curve  no  longer  exists 
when  the  penis  becomes  elongated,  either  from  erection,  or  from  direct  traction. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that,  except  during  erection,  the  urethra  describes  two 
enrves,  like  the  letter  Sf ;  but  when  the  penis  is  elongated,  it  forms  only  a 
tinffle  curve,  which  is  permanent 

Although  the  curvature  of  the  urethra  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  ihe  in- 
troduction of  a  straight  instrument  into  the  bladder,  it  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
elude  that  the  canid  itself  is  straight  It  must  be  remembered  that  organic 
membranous  ducts  are  sufficiently  pliable  to  acconunodate  themselves  to  the 
direction  of  instruments  introduced  into  them ;  but  the  effacing,  or  the  ar- 
tificial removal  of  the  curves  b  very  different  from  their  non-existence. 
Moreover,  the  curvature  of  the  urethra  is  demonstrated  by  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  a  straight  line  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  passing  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  symphysis  to  the  point  where  the  urethra  joins  the  corpus  ca- 
vemosum ;  also  by  the  curve  acquired  by  bougies  after  remaining  for  some  time 
in  the  urethra;  and  lastly,  by  the  curvature  presented  by  a  mould  obtained  by 
injecting  the  bladder  and  urethra  with  any  substance  capable  of  becoming 
solid. 

Dimensions,  The  length  of  the  urethra  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches ;  it  is  some- 
times less  than  eight.  The  extreme  dimensions  noticed  by  Whately^,  in  mea- 
surements taken  from  forty-eight  subjects,  are  nine  inches  six  lines  and  seven 
inches  six  lines.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  width  of  the  urethra.  According  to 
Home,  it  is  four  lines,  except  at  the  orifice,  where  it  is  only  three.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  judge  of  its  width  externally  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  its  walls, 
and  especiidly  on  account  of  their  being  unequal  The  extreme  dilatability  of 
the  canal  allows  the  introduction  of  instruments  of  considerable  caliber,  as  in 
the  operation  of  lithotrity. 

The  urethra  is  considered  as  divided  into  three  portions,  as  different  in  tiieir 
structure  as  in  their  relations ;  these  are  the  prostatic^  the  membranousj  and  the 
spongy  portions. 

The  prostatic  portion.  This  part  of  the  urethra,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
continuation  of  tiie  bladder,  and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  is  called 

*  [The  description  of  thli  muscle  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  treauvertut  perifun 
ott^of  Alblnus.l  "^ 

t  It  was  this  direction  of  the  canal  which  suegested  to  J.  L.  Petit  the  idea  of  making  silver 
bougies,  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  to  remain  in  the  passage. 

t  An  Improyed  Mettiod  ot  trealtlbti^  Sukfiore  of  the  Urethra,  1816. 
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prostatic,  becaose  it  appears  to  be  Hollowed  out  of  the  glandular  body  called 
the  prostate,  the  description  of  which  must  be  inserted  here,  on  account  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  urethra. 

The  prostate  (i,fig*  181.),  a  whitish  glandular  body,  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  embraces  it ;  it  is  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  in 
firont  of  the  rectum.  It  is  shaped  like  a  cone,  with  its  base  turned  backwards, 
and  its  truncated  apex  forwards.  Its  ajns  or  long  diameter  is  horizontal,  but 
slopes  a  little  from  behind  downwards  and  forwards.  It  has  often  a  bi-lobed 
appearance  in  man,  but  it  is  never  truly  double,  as  in  a  great  number  of  animals. 

The  size  of  the  prostate  varies  greatly  in  different  subjects.  The  following 
dimensions  have  been  taken  from  the  measurements  of  the  prostates  of  adults : 
vertical  diameter  twelve  lines,  transverse  eighteen,  antero-posterior,  or  length, 
fifteen.  Sometimes  it  acquires  three  or  four  times  its  nominal  size ;  the  increase 
may  affect  either  the  whole  gland,  or  one  half,  or  the  middle  lobe  only. 

RdatUms.  We  shall  examine  the  relations  of  the  prostate  with  the  parts 
corresponding  to  its  outer  sur&ce,  and  with  those  which  are  situated  within  it. 

Belaiions  €f  the  otUer  surface  of  the  prostate.  The  lower  surface  corresponds 
with  the  rectum,  adhering  to  it  by  tolerably  dense  cellular  tissue,  in  which  there 
is  never  any  fat  or  serum ;  and  hence  the  rule  of  examining  the  prostate  by 
the  rectum.  In  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  rectum,  that 
intestine  sometimes  projects  on  each  side  beyond  the  prostate,  as  during  dis- 
tension ;  and  sometimes,  as  when  it  is  contracted,  the  prostate  projects  beyond  it 
laterally.  The  lower  surfSause  of  the  gland  is  smoo&,  and  is  traversed  in  the 
median  line  by  an  antero-posterior  furrow,  which  is  well  marked  in  some  sub- 
jects, and  divides  it  into  two  equal  portions. 

The  upper  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  recto- vesical  feiscia  C^,fig,  181.),  or 
rather  wiiti  some  very  strong  ligamentous  bundles,  which  extend  from  the  pubes 
to  the  bladder,  and  are  called  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  This  surface  luis  no 
immediate  relations  with  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  behind  which  it  is  placed ;  it  is 
always  some  lines  distant  from  it.  Nevertheless,  by  means  of  a  silver  catheter 
or  sound,  introduced  into  the  bladder,  we  may  draw  liie  prostate  under  the  pubes, 
and  make  it  project  in  the  perineum. 

The  sides  are  embraced  by  the  levator  ani  and  levator  prostate.  When  the 
prostate  is  pushed  downwards  by  the  catheter  its  sides  are  embraced  by  the 
circumference  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  they  then  approach  very  near  the 
trunk  of  the  internal  pudic  artery. 

The  b<ise  of  the  prostate  embraces  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  prolonged 
a  little  upon  that  organ,  so  as  to  surround  the  vas  deferens  and  the  neck  of  the 
vesiculse  seminales. 

The  apex  terminates  behind  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

ReieUions  of  the  prostate  with  the  parts  situated  in  its  interior.  The  prostate  is 
perforatied  by  the  urethra,  by  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  and  by  its  own  excretory 
ducts. 

The  rdations  of  the  urethra  with  the  prostate  vary  in  different  subjects :  thus, 
sometimes  its  lower  three-fourths  only  are  surrounded  by  the  gland,  which  is 
accordingly  wanting  above,  and  is  merely  grooved,  not  perforated  by  a  canal ; 
sometimes  the  prostate  forms  a  complete  hollow  cylinder  around  the  urethra. 
The  portion  of  the  prostate  situated  above  the  urethra  is  scarcely  ever  thicker 
than  the  part  benea^  it.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  urethra  has  been  found 
occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  prostate,  and  only  separated  from  the  rectum 
by  a  very  thin  layer  of  glandular  substance.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  rectum 
is  very  liable  to  be  wounded  in  the  different  steps  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  '*' 

In  the  natural  state  the  prostate  does  not  project  into  the  urethra ;  but  not 
unfrequently  we  find  a  prominence,  of  greater  or  less  size,  rising  from  ihe  lower 

*  The  varieties  In  the  situation  of  the  urethra,  in  relation  to  the  prostate,  were  well  pointed 
out  by  M.  Senn,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation  in  1825.  According  to  his  obsenrations,  the  por- 
tion of  the  prostate  situated  below  the  canal  is  seven  or  eight  lines  thick  in  the  middle,  and  ten 
or  eleven  lines,  when  measured  downwards  and  outwards. 
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MTt  of  the  arethra,  oppocite  the  base  of  the  prostate,  and  dbstmcting  more  or 
leM  completely  the  commencement  of  that  canal :  this  tabercle  was  named  by 
Ijientaod,  la  Imetle  viaicale  {utmla  vesica)  ;  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate.  Bat,  in  the  first  place,  this  prominence 
only  exists  in  disease ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no  middle  lobe,  unless  that  term 
be  applied  to  the  slightly  grooved,  and,  therefore,  thinner  portion  by  which  the 
two  lateral  halves  of  the  prostate  are  united. 

Bdations  of  the  efoctdaiofy  dwcU  with  the  prottate.  The  ejaculatory  ducts 
(d,fig.  186.),  which  lie  close  to  each  other,  are  received  into  a  sort  of  conical 
eanai,  formed  in  the  prostate.  Some  loose  cellular  tissne  separates  them  from 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  of  which  they  are  altogether  independent ;  it  was 
ehiefly  to  the  portion  of  the  prostate  which  is  situated  above  this  canal  that 
the  name  middle  lobe  was  given  by  Home. 

Density.  The  density  of  the  prostate  is  considerable,  and  yet  the  tissae  of 
this  gland  is  friable,  and  can  be  very  easily  torn  after  having  been  once  di- 
Tided.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remember  this  friability  in  performing 
the  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  prostate,  in  fact,  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
extraction  of  the  calculus ;  and  when  this  gland  has  been  divided  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  the  bladder  itself  may  be  torn  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Stmcttire,  The  structure  of  the  prostate  can  only  be  properly  studied  in  the 
adult  In  certain  cases  of  hypertrophy  without  alteration  of  tissue,  its  cha- 
racters are,  as  it  were,  exaggerated.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  glandular 
lolntleSf  which  may  be  subdivided  into  granules  pressed  close  to  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  a  tissue  that  appears  to  me  to  be  muscular,  for  it  is  continuous  with 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  bears  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  it 
in  cases  of  hypertrophy.  From  these  granules,  which  are  generally  of  unequal 
tixe,  small  excretory  ducts  proceed,  and  unite  into  an  irregular  number  of  pro- 
static ducts,  that  open  not  upon  the  venamontanum  itself,  but  upon  its  sides  (see 
fig.  182.),  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  or  prostatic  sinus.  I  have  assured  myself  of  the  existence  of  these 
ducts  and  their  orifices  in  many  cases  where  I  have  found  them  filled  with  in- 
numerable small  calculi,  resembling  g^rains  of  brownish  sand.  The  orifices  of 
the  prostatic  ducts  may  be  easily  detected  by  pressing  the  gland,  when  the  fluid 
•ecreted  by  it  will  be  observed  to  exude  at  several  points. 

The  membranous  portion.  The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  (c.  Jig.  181.) 
extends  from  the  prostatic  portion  to  the  bulb,  and  passes  upwards  and  forwards.* 
It  is  in  relation  <d>ove  and  uUerallg  with  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  some  considerable  veins,  or  rather  by  a  sort  of  erectile  tissae ; 
below  it  corresponds  with  the  rectum,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  triangular 
space,  having  its  base  directed  forwards  and  downwards,  and  its  apex  lock- 
wards  and  upwards.  It  is  generally  in  this  triangular  space  that  the  urethra  is 
divided  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  ^r 

Its  upper  concave  surface  is  about  an  inch  long ;  its  lower  sutUkc  is  from  foar 
to  six  lines.  This  difiference  in  length  is  caused  by  the  bulb.projecting  backwards 
mpon  the  lower  surface  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

This  part  of  the  canal  is  embraced  laterally  and  below  by  the  two  muscular 
bundles  which  have  been  already  described  as  the  muscles  of  Wilson ;  and  also 
by  the  transverse  muscular  fasciculi  described  by  Santorini  and  Guthrie. 

T7te  spongy  portion.  The  spongy  portion  (/)  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of 
the  length  of  the  urethra ;  it  commences  opposite  the  symphysis  pubis  by  a 
very  considerable  expansion,  called  the  bulb  (below  2),  and  terminates  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis  by  another  and  still  larger  expansion,  which  constitutes 
the  glans  penis. 

*  [The  membranous  portion  perforates  both  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  about  an  inch 
below  the  arch  of  the  pubes  (tee^.  138.) ;  but  as  the  two  layers  are  separate  fh>ra  each  oilier 
below,  the  greater  part  of  this  portion  of  the  urethra  is  included  between  them  ;  a  very  small 
part  is  situated  behind  the  posterior  layer :  both  layers  are  prolonged  over  the  urethra,  one 
/or  wards  and  the  other  backviaTdt.l 
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The  bulb  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  pabic  arch,  and  fills  the  interval 
between  the  crura  of  the  corpus  cavemosum.  Its  size  varies  in  different  in- 
dividuals, and  according  to  the  state  of  the  penis ;  it  projects  several  lines 
below  the  level  of  the  membranous  portion,  which  is  partially  covered  by  it  in 
this  direction,  and  seems  to  open  into  its  upper  part. 

As  the  bulb  is  directed  very  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  consider  the  uretlura  to  be  much  more  curved  than  it  actually  is,  if 
we  judged  of  it  only  by  the  external  appearance  of  the  canaL 

The  bulb  is  embraced  below  and  upon  the  sides  by  the  bulbo-cavemosi 
muscles,  which  have  numerous  points  of  insertion  upon  it  Between  these 
muscles  and  the  bulb  we  find  Cowper's  glands.  The  bulb  terminates  insensibly 
in  front,  becoming  continuous  with  the  spongy  portion :  the  angle  of  union  of 
the  crura  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  may  be  assigned  as  its  anterior  boundary. 

7%e  glands  of  Cowper,  These  are  two  small  rounded  bodies  {gg^figs,  168. 
181,  182.)  (so  called  after  the  anatomist  who  has  given  the  best  description 
of  them),  situated  against  the  bulb,  in  contact  with  which  they  are  retained  by 
a  tolerably  dense  layer  of  fibrous  tissue.*  From  each  of  these  glands,  which 
are  of  variable  dimensions,  an  excretory  duct  proceeds,  and  after  a  course  of 
an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches,  opens  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra  upon  the 
sides  of  the  spongy  portion  (c,  fig.  182.),  passing  obliquely  through  its  parietes.f 

In  front  of  the  bulb,  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  enters  the  groove  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and  is  in  relation  below,  in  the 
first  part  of  its  course,  with  the  bulbo-cavemosi  muscles,  which  separate  it 
from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  and  more  anteriorly  with  the  skin  of 
the  penis. 

The  glansj  so  called  from  its  shape,  is  the  conical  enlargement  which  forms 
the  extremity  of  the  penis.  It  is  covered  by  the  prepuce,  which  is  united  to 
it  below  by  means  of  the  frsenum  ;  its  base  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
end  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  corona  glandis. 
This  circular  projection  is  grooved  perpendicularly  throughout  its  entire  extent 
by  some  large  nervous  papiUse,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  base 
of  the  glans  is  cut  very  obliquely,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is  twice  as  long  as 
its  lower.  Below,  and  in  the  median  line,  the  corona  glandis  presents  a  groove 
in  which  the  frsenum  is  received. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  glans  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  meatus 
urinarius,  a  vertical  fissure,  three  or  four  lines  in  extent,  and  placed  in  the  same 
line  as  the  frsenum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  short  intervaL  Some- 
times this  orifice  is  placed  exactly  opposite  the  frsenum,  and,  like  it,  is  directed 
downwards  :  this  malformation  constitutes  what  is  called  hypospadias. 

Internal  surface  of  the  urethra.  Upon  this  surface  (see^.  182.)  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  distinction  established  between  the  different  portions  of  the  urethra, 
considered  from  without,  except  that  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  canal  is  of  a 
white  colour,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  it  is  of  a  more  or  less  deep  violet  hue. 

Dimensions.  Opposite  the  prostate  the  urethra  becomes  cUlated,  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  extent  (sinus  prostaticus) ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  it  suddenly  contracts,  and  then  continues  cylindrical  as  far  a& 
the  glans,  where  it  again  dilates  so  as  to  form  the  fossa  navicuJaris  (o),  and 
terminates  by  an  orifice,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entire  cansd.^ 

In  order  to  obtain  more  exact  ideas  of  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  urethra,  M.  Amussat  inflated  this  canal,  and  then 
carefully  removed  all  the  structures  superadded  to  its  proper  parietes,  so  as  to 

»  [They  are  placed  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament ;  the  transverse  muscles 
of  Santorini  cover  them  below,  and  the  arteries  of  the  bulb  (eetJigAGS.)  cross  i^ove  them  t 
they  are  compound  glands.] 

t  I  have  never  seen  the  gland  called  by  Littre  the  anti-prostatic ;  nor  have  I  seen  the  thfard 
gland  of  Cowper,  which  is  said  to  be  situated  below  the  arcli  of  the  pubes. 

*  [Three  dilatations  in  the  urethra  are  usually  described,  vis.  the  prostatic  sinus,  the  siniit 
of  the  bulb,  and  the  fossa  navicularls.  The  first  and  the  third  of  these  are  described  above  ; 
the  second  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  spongy  portion,  in  the  inferior  wall  of  the  urethra.'*' 
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reduce  the  latter  to  the  macons  membrane  only,  and  thos  leave  them  of  al- 
most onifbrm  thickness,  instead  of  being  very  oneqoaL  According  to  this 
mode  of  appreciation,  which,  however,  is  not  tree  from  objection,  he  has 
shown  that  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal  is  the  bolbons,  not  the  membranous 
portion ;  that  the  canal,  after  being  contracted  opposite  the  bnlb,  again  expands 
at  the  spongy  portion,  and  then  ^radoally  contracts  as  it  procecMls  forwards. 
He  denies  the  existence  of  a  dilatation  opposite  the  Ibssa  navicnlaris ;  and  attri- 
butes the  dilated  appearance  of  that  part  to  the  feet  of  the  tissue  of  the  g^ans 
being  very  dense,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  collapse,  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  canaL 

However,  the  extreme  diUitability  of  the  walls  of  the  urethra  render  an  exact 
determination  of  its  dimennons  less  important  than  might  be  imagined. 

Besides  the  extensibility  of  the  tissues,  there  is  another  anatomical  condition 
which  ihvonrs  the  extreme  dilatability  of  the  urethra,  via.  the  existence  of 
longitudinal  folds  on  the  inner  surfece  of  the  canal,  which  are  effaced  by  disten- 
sion. These  folds  must  not  be  confbunded  with  certain  small  longitudinal  fas- 
ciculi which  lie  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  canal,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  muscular  nature.  The  whole  of  the 
inner  BxartBce  of  the  urethra  presents  a  number  of  oblique  orifices,  which  lead 
into  culs-de-sac  of  variable  depths.  These  sinuses,  the  orifices  of  which  are 
always  directed  forwards,  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  receive  the  extrem- 
ities of  bougies ;  they  were  very  well  described  by  Morgagni,  and  therefore  they 
are  generally  called  the  tmiues  of  Morgagm.  1  have  seen  them  more  than  an 
inch  long.    No  glands  open  into  them.* 

TTie  verunumtanuw^,  or  crest  of  the  urethra.  The  lower  wall  of  the  membrBnoos 
portion  of  the  urethra  presents,  in  the  median  line,  a  crest,  which  has  been 
named  the  verumontanumj  caput  galUfutgims,  or  urethrai  crest  (a  to  d).  This 
crest  commences  in  front  by  a  very  delicate  extremity ;  is  directed  backwards 
along  the  median  Hne,  and  terminates  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  por- 
tion by  an  enlarged  extremity  (a),  upon  which  the  ejaculatory  duets  open  by 
two  distinct  orifices.  From  this  posterior  extremity  several  radiated  folds  pro- 
ceed on  either  side,  called  the  JrtBna  of  the  vemmontanum,  which  are  lost  in 
the  opening  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  they  were  carefully  described  by  Lan- 
genbeck.    The  prostatic  ducts  open  at  the  sides  of  the  vemmontanum. 

Structure  of  the  urethra,  A  very  fine  transparent  mucous  membrane,  of  an 
epidermic  character,  lines  the  inner  surfiMse  of  the  urethra ;  and  is  continuous,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  on  the  other  with 
that  covering  the  glans.  It  is  also  continued  through  the  ejaculatory  ducts, 
into  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  vesiculss  seminales.  f 

The  structure  of  the  urethra,  as  regards  the  coats  external  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  portions  of  the  canal. 

In  the  prostatic  portion,  we  find  the  same  elements  as  in  the  bladder,  which 
seems  as  if  it  were  continued  into  the  cavity  of  the  prostate.  The  deepest 
layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  prolonged  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  prostate,  while  the  other  layers  fbrm  different  planes  which 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  membranous  portion  would  be  more  correcUy  denominated  the  muscular 
part  of  the  canal,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  A  plexus 
of  veins  surrounds  these  muscular  fibres. 

The  spongy  portion  (If  fig*  182. ;  c^fig,  187.)  has  a  similar  appearance  to 
that  of  the  cavernous  body ;  it  is  an  erectUe  structure,  composed  of  a  fibrous 
frame-work,  formed  by  numerous  prolongations  interlaced  in  all  directions,  so 

*  [One  of  these  sinuses  or  lacune,  larger  than  the  rest,  and  situated  on  the  upper  surfiBce  of 
the  fossa  navicularis,  is  called  the  lacfsna  magna;  they  appear  to  be  mucous  crypts.] 

t  [It  is  prolonged  into  the  ducts  of  Cowpers  glands  and  the  prostate,  into  the  vesicula  semi- 
nales, vasa  deferentia,  and  tubuli  seminueri,  and  through  the  ureters  into  the  uriniferous 
ducts ;  in  the  female  it  also  lines  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes  ;  the  whole  forms  the 
^eni'to- urinary  system  of  mucous  membranes :  it  is  covered  throughout  with  an  epithelium, 
which  in  the  male  generadve  afpanJuu  woJ^iraiftYiai  U«  columnar  forau] 
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as  to  resemble  areolar  tissue.  It  is  probable  that  the  internal  coat  of  the 
veins  lines  all  the  cells,  which  contain  more  or  less  blood,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  penis. 

In  the  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  corpus  ca- 
Temosum  are  found  longitudinal  muscular  fibres ;  very  evident  to  the  naked  eye 
in  the  larger  animals,  and  the  existence  of  which  appears  to  be  shewn  by  the 
microscope  in  the  human  subject  The  structure  of  the  glans  (//)  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bulb,  only  its  tissue  is  more  dense.  The  corpus  spon- 
giosum urethras  does  not  communicate  with  the  corpus  cavemosum,  although 
at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  it  The 
blunt  extremity  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  is  evidently  embraced  by  the  base  of 
the  glans,  but  no  communication  exists  between  the  erectile  tissue  composing 
these  two  bodies,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  iigect  them  separately. 


THE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS  OF  THE  FEMALE. 

The  Ovaries,  —  The  Fallopian  Tubes.  -^The  Uterus,  —The  Vagina,  ^The 

Urethra,  —  The  Vulva, 

The  genital  organs  of  the  female  consist  of  the  ovaries,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
uterusy  the  vagina,  and  the  several  parts  forming  the  vulva.  With  these  we 
may  include  &.e  nummue,  as  appendages  to  the  generative  apparatus. 

Tlie  Ovaries, 

The  ovaries  (ovaria'),  so  called  on  account  of  the  small  vesicular  ova  which 
they  contain,  are  the  representatives  of  the  testicles  in  the  male  *,  the  product 
secreted  by  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  repro- 
duction. From  this  analogy  between  the  ovaries  and  testes  the  ancients  called 
them  testes  muUebres  {Galen'), 

The  ovaries  (a  a,  fig,  188.)  are  two  in  number,  and  are  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  uterus,  in  that  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  (<f  d',)  termed  the  posterior 
ala  (6),  and  behind  the  Fallopian  tube.  They  are  retained  in  this  position  by  the 
broad  ligament,  and  by  a  proper  ligament  called  the  ligament  of  the  ovary  (c). 

Their  situation  varies  at  different  ages,  and  also  according  to  the  state  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  foetus,  they  are  placed  in  the  lumbar  regions,  like  the  testicles. 
During  pregnancy,  they  are  carried  up  into  the  abdomen  with  the  uterus,  upon 
the  sides  of  which  they  are  applied.  Immediately  after  delivery,  they  occupy 
the  iliac  fosses,  where  they  sometimes  remain  during  the  whole  period  of  life, 
being  retained  there  by  accidental  adhesions.  It  is  extremely  common  to  find 
them  thrown  backwards  *,  and  adhering  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus. 

The  ovary  has  sometimes  been  found  in  inguinal  or  femoral  hemiss :  by 
descending  into  the  labia  migora,  they  have  simulated  the  appearance  of  tes- 
ticles. 

The  size  of  the  ovaries  varies  according  to  age,  and  according  as  the  uterus 
is  gravid  or  unimpregnated,  healthy  or  diseased.  They  are  relatively  larger 
in  the  foetus  than  in  &e  adult ;  they  diminish  in  size  after  birth,  again  mcrease 
at  the  period  of  puberty,  and  become  atrophied  in  old  age.  Durinff  the  latter 
periods  of  pregnancy,  tiiey  sometimes  acquire  double  or  triple  their  ordinary 
size. 

The  ovaries  are  of  an  oval  shape,  a  little  flattened  from  before  backwards  $ 

*  The  situation  of  the  OTariei,  behind  the  Fallopian  tubet^  preventf  their  displacement  for- 
wards. 
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thej  mre  of  a  whitish  colour ;  their  sor&ce  is  roagh,  and  as  it  were  cndLed,  aad 
b  often  coyered  with  very  dark-coloared  cicatrioes,  which  have  been  inocHrectly 
regarded  as  remains  of  raptures  in  their  external  coat,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  fecundated  ovum. 

The  ovary  is  free  in  front,  behind,  and  abore ;  but  is  attached  by  its  lower 
border  to  the  broad  ligament,  by  its  outer  end  to  the  trompet-shaped  extremity 
of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  by  its  inner  end  to  the  corresponding  side  oi  the 
uterus,  some  lines  below  the  upper  angle  of  that  orvan,  by  means  of  a  liga- 
mentous cord,  called  the  UgameiU  of  the  ovary  (c) ;  which  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded as  a  canal  (jductua  ejaculams\  intended  to  oonyey  an  ovarian  fluid  into 
the  uterus.  The  tissue  of  this  ligament  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  utems, 
and  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  firom  it* 

Structure.  The  ovarv  is  composed  externally  of  a  dense  fibrous  coat,  covered 
by  the  peritoneum,  which  adheres  so  closely  to  it,  that  it  cannot  be  detached ; 
and,  internally,  of  a  spongy  and  vascular  tissue,  the  areola  of  which  seem  to 
be  formed  by  very  dehcate  prolongations  from  the  external  coat ;  in  the  midst 
of  this  tissue  (the  stroma,  from  <rrp«/ia,  a  bed)  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  depo- 
sited. These  vendee  vary  in  number  from  three  or  four  to  fifty.  The  structure 
of  the  ovary  is  most  evident  in  the  recently  delivered  female.  At  that  time  its 
tissue,  expanded,  and,  as  it  were,  spongy,  appears  to  me  to  resemble  that  of  the 
dartos,  and  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  I  have  also  seen,  in  re- 
cently delivered  females,  the  ovaries  fix>m  twelve  to  fifteen  times  larger  than 
usual,  and  converted  into  a  sac,  having  very  thin  parietes,  which  were  easily 
torn ;  the  ovary  itself  was  of  a  spongy,  vasculsor,  and  diffluent  texture,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  vesicles  were  seen  unaltered. 

The  veeiclee  are  nothing  more  than  small  cysts  of  variable  size,  with  very 
thin  transparent  walls,  adhering  to  the  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and  containing  a 
limpid  serosity,  either  colourless  or  of  a  citron  yellow.  According  to  Von 
Baer,  the  most  superficial  vesicles,  which  approach  the  expanded  extremity  of 
the  Fallopian  tube,  contain  a  fioating  body,  which  was  imperfectly  seen  by 
Malpighi,  and  constitutes  the  germ  or  ovum.f 

I  have  often  met  with  ovaries  destitute  of  vesicles  ;  but  then  they  had  un- 
dergone some  change,  that  of  induration  for  example.  May  the  absence  of  these 
vesicles  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  sterility  ? 

The  corpora  lutea,  according  to  the  observations  of  Haller,  consist  of  the  re- 
mains of  vesicles  that  have  been  ruptured  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  impreg- 
nation ;  they  are  brownish-yellow  masses,  of  a  tolerably  firm  consistence,  and 
which  I  have  found  as  large  as  a  cherry-stone  in  females  recently  delivered. 
These  bodies  have  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  females  who  have  never  borne 
children,  and  this  anomaly  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  they  may 
be  produced  in  consequence  of  masturbation.  We  would  remark,  however,  that 
there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  existence  of  these  bodies  and  the  oc- 
currence of  fecundation.     In  some  females  who  have  had  many  children,  no 

*  It  has  even  been  gtated  that  this  go  called  eifierent  duct  of  the  ovary  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  opens  directly  into  the  uterus,  while  the  other  runs  along  its  border, 
and  opens  near  the  os  uteri. 

t  [The  vesicles  of  De  Graaf  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pin's  head  ;  they  have  two 
tunics,  one  external  and  vascular,  the  other,  called  the  ovi-capstUe^  which,  according  to 
Schwann,  is  lined  internally  with  epithelium  (membrana  granulosa,  BaUr).  In  each  vesicle 
there  is  usually  but  one  ovutni  which  at  first  occupies  its  centre,  but  in  the  mature  conditicm 
approaches  the  inner  surface  of  its  internal  coat,  and  surrounded  by  a  granular  covering  (tunica 
granulosa,  Barry),  is  held  there  by  retinactUa  (Barry),  The  ovum  is  a  perfectly  sphenoil 
body,  of  uniform  size  (about  -^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter) ;  it  consists  of  a  thick  but  very  trans- 
parent coat  (zona  pellucida,  Valentin;  chorion,  Wagner),  which  surrounds  the  substance  of  the 
yolk ;  within  the  yolk  is  situated  the  germinal  vesicle  of  Purkinj6  (about  i^^Qth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter),  and  within  that  the  germincU  spot  of  Wagner  (about  33^^,  or  j^ggth  of  an  inch). 
The  changes  incidental  to  impregnation,  according  to  Dr.  Barry,  commence  in  the  germinal 
spot  and  vesicle.  For  further  information,  and  for  a  list  of  works  upon  this  subject,  see 
MUUer's  Physiology  translated  by  Dr.  Baly,  and   Wagner*s  Phy$iok^  translated  by  Dr. 
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«orpoi«IiiUaeanbedetecled,&iul,oD  tlie  othei  hand,  acorpiu  Inteua  luu  been 
finmd  in  a  girl  of  five  fesn  ot»ge. 

The  Uoodvttatb  and  oeiiu  of  the  orarj  coTTespood  esaetl;  with  thoM  of  Ihs 
l«8tic!ea 

Uiea  Without  precuelj  determuung  the  part  performed  by  the  orariea 
in  TeproducUoD  it  ma;  be  laid  thai  they  are  iDdupensabU  to  that  flmctioiu 
Ezti^atioD  of  these  bi^es  is  followed  by  elenlilj  And,  again,  OTarian  fcela- 
tion  proTcs  that  fecondation  may  occur  within  the  oiary  The  use  of  the 
Grasfian  vet  eles  lu  getteration  is  not  well  known  * 

The  Falli^nan  TtUits. 
The iuia Vienna  (// fig  18S  )  aretwodacts,sitiialed  in  thesnbataiiceofthe 


nppermarginofthehroadligaiiient.  They  are  also  called  the  tabn  Fallopians  f, 
the  Fallopiim  tabes,  after  F^plus,  vho  first  gave  a  good  description  of  them ; 


..  .le  pelvif 

Situation  and  direclim.  Floating  as  it  were  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  be- 
tween the  ovaries  behiad,  and  the  round  ligameDlg  (g  y)  ia  front,  they  paM 
transierselj  ootwardG,  and  at  the  point  where  tb^  terminate,  bend  backwards 
and  inwards,  in  order  to  approach  the  outer  end  of  theorary,to  which  they  are 
.attached  by  a  small  ligament.  Elach  Fallopian  tube  Is  straight  in  the  inner 
lutlf  of  its  course,  but  describes  certain  windings  in  the  remsining  oater  portion, 
which  are  so  couGiderable  in  certain  cases,  and  especially  when  the  tube  has 
been  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation  or  of  dropsy,  as  to  resemble  in  some 
degree  the  windings  of  the  vaa  deferens.  Moreover,  accidental  adhesions  of  the 
expanded  extremity  very  frequently  give  it  an  entirely  different  direction  fhnn 
the  one  it  usoally  takes.  The  tubes  may  be  drawn  down  with  the  ovaries  into 
a  hernial  sac,  as  I  have  several  times  observed. 

The  length  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  four  or  Ave  inchei,  but  it  sometimes 
Tories  on  the  two  sides.  The  canal  in  their  interior  i*  very  narrow  along 
their  inner  half^  but  gradually  enlarges  as  it  proceeds  outwards  10  their  ter- 
mination, which  is  expanded  and  divided  into  irregular  fringes,  like  the  calyces 
of  certain  flowers :  this  expanded  end  constitutes  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet, 
or  the  fimbriated  extremilg  (e)  of  the  FoUopian  tube.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
good  view  of  this  structure,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  tnbe  in  water,  and  then 
a  number  of  fringes  or  small  shreds  of  unequal  length  will  be  seen  floating  in 
the  liquid,  and  consisting  of  folds  divided  nneqnally,  and  sometimes  (ormmg 
two  or  three  coDcentric  circles.  It  is  generally  said  that  one  of  these  fringe*, 
longer  than  the  rest,  ia  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  ovary  ;  but  this  con- 
nection appears  to  me  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  small  ligament.    All  these 

*  Sea  nott.  wge  «1G. 

t  [LiKnll)'  tlia  FWIopiui  mtifil;  from  thdc  npuded  abdanliul  aitmiJIlH.] 
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Iblded  fringes  termiiuite  around  a  circle  aomewhat  narrower  than  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  the  tnbe :  this  circle  oonstitatea  the  frtt  orifice^  or  osHum 
abdommale  of  the  tnbe. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  tube  will  admit  the  end  of  a  moderate-aiaed  catheter, 
whilst  the  inner  portion  will  scarcely  admit  a  bristle.  The  diameter  of  that 
portion  of  the  tube  which  trayerses  the  uterine  walls  is  capillary,  and  it  is  yeiy 
difficult  to  detect  with  the  naked  eye  its  uterine  orifice,  or  oetivm  uterinmm  (po^fig, 
189.).  As  the  canal  of  the  tube  opens  into  the  uterine  cayity  on  the  one  lumd, 
and  into  the  cayity  of  the  peritoneum  on  the  other,  it  forms  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  two ;  and  hence  certain  cases  of  peritonitis  haye  been  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  passage  of  a  fluid  from  the  uterus  into  the  peritonoil 
sac  Not  yery  unfreauently  the  fimbriated  orifice  of  the  tube  is  obliterated ; 
in  this  case  the  tube  becomes  dilated  like  a  cone,  haying  ita  base  directed 
outwards,  and  it  also  becomes  much  more  fiexuous. 

MThen  opened  longitudinally,  and  placed  under  water,  the  outer  or  wide 
portion  of  the  tube  presents  longitudinal  folds  of  unequal  breadth,  and  touch- 
mg  by  their  tree  edges. 

There  is  no  yalye,  either  in  the  course  or  at  the  orifices  of  the  tube.  Its 
narrow  portion  is  hard  to  the  touch,  inextensible,  and  closely  resembles  in 
appearance  the  yas  deferens ;  ita  wide  portion  is  collapsed,  and  its  walls  are 
thin  and  extensible. 

Structure.  The  peritoneum  adheres  closely  to  it,  and  forms  its  outer  coat ; 
it  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which  can  be  easily  shown  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  broad  and  folded  portion,  and  appears  to  form  of  itself  the  lon- 
gitudinal folds  already  described.  This  lining  membrane  is  continuous,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the  other,  with  the 
peritoneum,  at  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube ;  it  thus  presents  the  only 
example  in  the  human  body  of  the  direct  continuity  of  a  serous  and  mucous 
membrane.  Between  the  peritoneal  and  the  mucous  coats  is  found  a  proper 
membrane,  which  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  and 
is  probably  muscular.* 

Uses,  The  Fallopian  tubes,  which  represent  in  the  female  the  yasa  defer- 
entia  in  the  male,  serye  not  only  to  transmit  the  fecundating  principle  of  the 
male,  but  also  to  conduct  the  fecundated  oyum  into  the  uterus.  These  uses 
are  proyed  by  the  sterility  of  females  in  whom  the  tubes  haye  been  tied ;  and 
by  the  occurrence  of  tubal  fcetations,  in  which  the  fecundated  oyum  is  arrested 
in  the  cayity  of  the  tube,  and  there  passes  through  the  seyeral  stages  of  de- 
yelopement 

The  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  is  intended  to  embrace  the  oyary 
during  the  act  of  fecundation,  and  to  apply  itself  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
oyum  is  to  be  detached ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  any  adhesion  of  the  oyary 
or  of  the  tube,  which  preyents  this,  acts  as  a  cause  of  sterility. 

77ie  Uterus. 

The  uterus  (uter,  a  leather-bottle),  matrix  (mater),  or  womb,  is  the  organ  of 
gestation. 

It  is  situated  (m,  fig,  190.)  in  the  cayity  of  the  peWis,  in  the  median  line 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and  is  retained  in  that  position  by  the 
round  and  broad  ligament  on  each  side,  and  by  the  upper  end  of  the  yagina 
below. 

The  looseness  and  extensibility  of  its  connections  enable  it  to  float,  as  it 
were,  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  be  moved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
The  facility  with  which  it  can  be  drawn  towards  the  viUva  in  certain  surreal 

*  [Muscular  fibres  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  the  human  subject,  though  in  some 
animals  circular  and  longitudinal  contractile  fibres  have  been  found.  The  epithelium  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  columnar  and  ciliated ;  fay  the  action  of  the  cilia  the  contents  of  the  tubes 
are  urged  towards  the  utenu :  Dt .  UeDl€  has  found  cUia  on  both  surfaces  of  the  fimbric.] 
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operations,  and  its  displacement  daring  pregnancy,  when  it  rises  into  the 
abdomen,  are  proofs  of  its  great  mobility. 

Direction,  Its  long  axis  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
i.  e.  it  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Its  direction  is  liable 
to  frequent  variations,  the  history  of  which  belongs  to  midwifery ;  but  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  obliquity  downwards,  and  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  is  so 
firequent  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  natural,  and,  according  to  some  ana- 
tomists, appears  to  be  connected  with  the  position  of  the  rectum  on  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis.  In  pregnancy  this  inclination  is  almost  constant,  and  has 
some  relation  with  the  most  usuid  position  of  the  child,  viz.  that  in  which  the 
occiput  is  turned  towards  the  left  acetabulum  of  the  mother. 

Number,  The  uterus  is  single  in  the  human  species ;  it  is  double  in  most 
animals.  The  cases  of  double  uterus  observed  in  the  human  subject  are 
nothing  more  than  bifid  uteri,  or  such  as  are  divided  by  a  septum :  this  state 
may  exist  either  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  alone,  or  at  the  same  time  in  the 
body  and  neck,  and  even  in  the  vagina. 

Size,  The  size  of  the  uterus  varies  according  to  age,  and  certain  physiolo- 
gical conditions  peculiar  to  this  organ.  It  is  very  small  until  puberty,  and 
then  acquires  the  size  which  it  subsequently  presents.  In  females  who  have 
borne  children  it  never  returns  to  its  original  size.  It  becomes  enormously 
enlarged  during  pregnancy,  or  from  the  developement  of  certain  tumours. 
In  old  age  it  becomes  atrophied,  and  is  sometimes  as  small  as  it  is  in  new-bom 
infants.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  uterus  after  puberty :  — 
length,  two  and  a  hsSf  to  three  inches ;  breadth  at  the  ftmdus  sixteen  to 
eighteen  lines,  at  the  neck  six  lines ;  antero-posterior  diameter,  or  thickness, 
six  lines.* 

Weight  The  weight  of  the  uterus  is  firom  six  to  ten  drachms  at  puberty, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  in  females  who  have  had  children.  I  have 
seen  it  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  aged  females,  in  whom  it  had  become 
atrophied.  At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  weight  of  the  uterus  is  from  a  pound 
and  a  half  to  three  pounds. 

Form,  The  uterus  is  shaped  like  a  small  gourd,  or  a  pear  flattened  from 
before  backwards.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  (v),  and  cervix  or  neck  (A) ;  the 
distinction  between  these  two  parts  being  established  by  a  more  or  less  marked 
constriction. 

Relations,  These  must  be  studied  in  fh)nt,  behind,  on  the  sides,  at  the 
upper  border  or  fundus,  and  at  the  lower  or  vaginal  extremity. 

The  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  in  its  upper  three-fourths, 
and  is  indirectly  in  relation  with  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  bladder,  fh)m 
which  it  is  often  separated  by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine ;  in  its 
lower  fourth  it  is  in  inmiediate  contact  with  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
and  is  united  to  it  by  rather  loose  cellular  tissue.  The  latter  relation  explains 
why  cancerous  affections  of  the  uterus  so  often  extend  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder. 

The  posterior  surface  is  entirely  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  in  relation 
with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  often  separated  by 
some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  This  surface  is  much  more  convex 
than  the  anterior ;  it  may  be  examined  fh)m  the  rectum. 

Its  sides  are  slightly  concave,  and  give  attachment  to  the  broad  ligaments 
(jdd'y  dd)\  which  are  two  quadrilateral  folds  of  peritoneum,  extended  trans- 
versely from  the  lateral  borders  of  the  uterus  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis. 
Their  upper  margin  is  divided  on  each  side  into  three  folds  or  ridges, 
formed  in  the  following  manner — a  posterior  fold  formed  by  the  ovar^  (a)  and 
its  ligament  (c),  an  anterior  one  by  &e  round  ligament  (^),  and  a  middle  fold 
by  the  Fallopian  tubes  (/).  Hence  some  anatomists  have  described  three 
wings  {oUb  vespertHionis^  in  each  of  the  broad  ligaments. 

*  [The  body  of  the  utenu  at  ito  thickest  part,  vix.  immediate^  below  the  Aindus,  it  from 
eight  to  twelve  lines  thick.] 
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The  broad  ligaments  maj  be  regarded  as  forming  across  th6  cayity  of  the 
peWis  a  transverse  septom,  within  which  the  utems  and  its  i^pendages  are 
contained.  This  septum  divides  the  cavity  into  two  portions ;  one  anterior, 
containing  the  bladder,  the  other  posterior,  in  which  are  situated  the  rectum, 
and  almost  always  some  intestinal  convolutions. 

Besides  the  broad  ligaments  there  are  also  the  ligaments  of  the  ovary  and 
the  round  linments,  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus. 

The  round  UgamaUi  (g  g)  have  a  fibrous  appearance,  but  are  evidently  con- 
tinuous with  the  tissue  of  the  uterus.  They  arise  ft*om  the  side  of  the  utems, 
below  and  in  front  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  pass  upwards  and  outwards  in  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  broad  ligament,  to  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  into  which  they  enter,  being  accompanied  by  a  prolongation  chP  the 
peritoneum,  which  forms  around  them  a  cylindrical  sheath,  called  the  canal 
of  Nuck,  In  females  fiu*  advanced  in  life,  this  sheath  may  be  traced  as  fiur  as 
&e  external  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canaL 

Besides  the  uterine  fibres  which  enter  into  its  composition,  the  round  liga- 
ment also  contains  a  great  number  of  veins,  which  may  become  varicose,  es- 
pecially near  the  external  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal,  where  they  sometimes 
simulate  a  hernia. 

The  upper  border,  or  fundus  (t),  of  the  uterus  is  convex,  and  is  directed  up- 
wards and  forwards ;  it  is  covered  by  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine ; 
when  not  distended  it  never  reaches  as  high  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  felt  by  the  fingers  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  lower  or  vaginal  extremity  of  the  uterus,  ca&ed  also  the  os  tincte  from 
its  shape,  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards;  it  is  embraced  by  the  vagina, 
into  which  it  projects,  and  is  divided  by  a  transverse  fissure  into  two  lips,  one 
anterior,  the  other  posterior.  The  oa  tinea  is  small,  and  perforated  by  an 
almost  circular  opening  («),  in  females  who  have  not  borne  children ;  bat 
in  those  who  have  been  mothers,  it  forms  a  more  considerable  projection, 
and  its  fissure  is  more  marked  and  longer  transversely.*  In  some  females  the 
06  tincee  is  of  considerable  length,  and  as  it  were  hypertrophied,  although  the 
uterus  is  healthy. 

The  anterior  lip  is  thicker  than  the  posterior,  which  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  other.  It  frequently  happens  that  in  old  females  every  trace  of  the  lips 
of  the  OS  tincse  disappears ;  the  orifice  alone  remains,  and  in  some  cases  even 
that  is  obliterated.  In  such  a  case  the  vagina  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a  round  and  yielding  point  may  be  felt  This  disappear- 
ance of  the  two  lips  is  much  more  common  than  the  elongation  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  which  was  pointed  out  by  my  venerable  colleague  M.  Lallemand. 

Cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  extremely  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  organ ;  its  figure  is  that  of  a  curvilinear  triangle; 
its  walls  are  in  contact,  and  are  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus. 
We  shall  examine  it  in  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 

The  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  (Uffy-  189.)  is  of  a  triangular  form, 

and  has  an  opening  at  each  angle.  The  inferior  opening 
(ptttium  internum,  h)  establishes  a  free  communication 
between  the  cavities  of  the  body  and  neck  ;  it  is  often 
obliterated  in  old  women.f  The  other  two  orifices  (o  a) 
are  those  of  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  they  are  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  two 
funnel-shaped  cavities  formed  at  the  superior  angles  of 
the  uterus,  and  constituting  the  remains  of  the  division 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus  into  two  halves  or  eomua. 
This  division,  which  is  normal  in  many  animals,  is  some- 
times met  with  in  tlie  Wmau  female. 
*  I  have  seen  the  oa  tiivctt  \aitMa!t«dL  wv^  ^%«vK«i  Vo.  ^\«««q.\.  ^T^MAloas,  in  consequence  of 

t  This  obliteration,  wYv\c\i  «»^*^Jr^^  V%  wcommo\^v:a^^.^«^l«x<^a<»^\.*fc>ww^ 
and  ramoUisMsment  of  tYie\)od7  o\  tti^^wi^^^ 
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Congenital  deficiency  of  the  cavity  of  the  uteros  is  very  rare.  My  colleagae, 
Professor  Rostan,  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen,  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of 
a  cavity  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  altliongh  the  cavity  of  the  neck  remained. 
The  female  to  whom  it  belonged  had  never  menstruated.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  she  was  barren. 

The  cavity  of  the  neck  (A  to  n)  represents  a  cylinder  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  and  has  upon  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  certain  ridges,  which 
form  upon  each  wall  along  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  a  tolerably  regular 
median  column,  from  which  proceed,  at  more  or  less  acute  angles,  a  certain 
number  of  smaller  columns*,  which  project  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
whole  appearance  resembles  that  of  a  fern-leaf,  and  has  been  called  the  arbor 
vita.  It  generally  disappears  after  the  first  labour,  at  least  only  traces  of  it  are 
left.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  perfect,  even  after  several 
accouchements,  —  a  circumstance  of  some  importance  in  legal  medicine. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  much  more  vascular  than 
the  neck.  This  difference  is  particularly  observed  in  females  who  have  died 
during  a  menstrual  period,  in  whom  the  vessels  of  the  body  of  the  womb  are 
much  developed,  and  that  organ  itself  is  swollen  and  softened,  while  the  cervix 
retains  its  accustomed  whiteness  and  consistence. 

Another  character  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  the  existence  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  transparent  vesicles,  which  were  mistaken  by  Naboth  for  ova  (ova 
of  Naboth),  but  are  only  muciferous  follicles.  They  exist  both  in  the  body  and 
neck  of  the  uterus,  but  are  more  numerous  in  the  neck,  near  the  vaginal 
orifice,  and  only  become  apparent  when  the  mucus  accumulates  in  them  from 
obliteration  of  their  orifices.  They  are  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and  have 
then  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  some  more  serious  disease  has  existed. 

The  orifices  of  the  uterine  sinuses,  described  by  the  older  anatomists  at  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  cannot  be  detected.  They  are  only  to  be  seen  after 
delivery  in  the  situation  where  the  placenta  had  been  attached. 

The  parietes  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  are  from  four  to  six  lines  in 
thickness.  The  thinnest  part  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  where 
they  are  not  more  than  two  lines  thick.  The  parietes  of  the  cervix  are  thinner 
than  those  of  the  body. 

Structure  of  the  uterus.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  uterus  are,  a  proper 
tissue,  an  external  peritoneal  coat,  an  internal  mucous  membrane,  and  some 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  proper  tissue  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  very  dense  and  strong,  and  creaks 
under  Uie  knife  like  cartilage.  The  body  appears  less  consistent  than  the 
neck,  but  this  depends  upon  &e  fact  of  its  being  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
sanguineous  congestion.  It  is  composed  of  fibres,  t.  e.  it  has  a  linear  arrange- 
ment It  may  be  asked,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  fibres,  do  they 
consist  of  fibrous  tissue  ?  are  they  muscular,  or  are  they  analogous  to  the  yellow 
tissue  of  the  arteries?  The  following  considerations  will  determine  this 
question: — 

The  walls  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  fibrous 
tissue,  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  During  pregnancy,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  developement  of  tumours,  or  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  its  proper  tissue  acquires  all  the  properties  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  as  it  exists  in  the  viscera  of  organic  life,  and,  like  it,  is  endowed  with 
contractility.  Can,  therefore,  the  presence  of  a  foetus  or  a  foreign  body  in  the 
uterus  cause  a  transformation  in  the  tissue  of  that  organ  ?  f  Assuredly  not ;  but 
the  great  influx  of  blood  into  the  uterus,  and  the  consequent  distension  and  de- 
velopment of  its  fibres,  reveals  a  structure  which  before  was  concealed  by 
the  state  of  condensation  and  atrophy  kept  up  by  inactivity. 

*  These  rugae,  which  vary  considerably  in  their  arrangement,  have  been  described  in  detail 
by  Haller,  Boyer,  and  others. 

t  I  conceive  that  I  have  proved  by  foots,  that  on\y  three  U%»ue%^N\%.\i^«\&\MR.v\»^S>cA\v«^- 
VOU8,  and  the  glaadular^  are  never  the  product!  of  organic  tT%xi%fQtTna!i\oTi%.  ViNV^%  l&uoi  vv-'v 
rjmatomte  FaMol.  1816.) 
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Thit  Tiew  is  fblly  confinned  by  the  nierotoopioal  obtenrations  of  Roderer, 
and  the  chemical  experiments  of  Schwilgu^ ;  and  also  by  the  resolts  furnished 
by  comparatiye  anatomy,  which  has  shown  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres  in  the  uteri  of  some  animals,  eren  when  not  in  a  gravid  condition.* 

The  nature  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus  being  determined,  we  may  now  ex- 
amine their  direction.  Some  anatomists  ame  with  Malpighi  and  Monro,  thit 
they  have  no  regularity  in  their  disposition,  but  are  interlaced  in  an  inex- 
tricable manner.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  unimpregnated  ntems, 
such  is  the  case ;  but  during  gestation,  the  arrangement  of  the  greater  number 
of  fibres  can  be  traced-f 

/»  the  body  the  external  thin  layer  is  composed  of  two  median  vertical 
fhsrifuli,  one  on  each  surfieuse  of  the  uterus ;  of  another  fiucicnlus  occupying  tiie 
fbndus,  and  of  some  oblique  ascending  and  descending  fibres,  which  convert 
towards  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligaments,  and  the  ligaments  of  the 
ovaries,  which  contain  prolongations  of  these  fibres.}  This  first,  or  superficial 
layer,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  deep  layer  of 
the  body  consists  of  two  series  of  circular  fibres ;  each  series  forming  a  cone, 
the  apex  of  which  corresponds  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  while  the  base  is 
directed  towards  the  median  line,  and  is  there  blended  with  that  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Tk€  neck  is  composed  entirely  of  circular  fibres,  which  intersect  each  other 
at  very  acute  an^es. 

The  fiicts  fiumshed  by  comparative  anatomy  perfectly  accord  with  the  pre- 
ceding description.  Thus  in  the  uterus  of  a  sow,  which  had  littered,  I  found 
that  the  cervix  was  composed  exclusively  of  circular  fibres ;  and  that  the  cornua 
(aduterom  of  M.  Geoffrey  St  Hikure\  which  represent  the  body  of  the  uterus 
•f  the  human  female,  were  formed  by  two  layers  of  fibres,  one  external  and 
longitudinal,  the  other  deep  and  circular.  From  this  arrangement  we  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  human  uterus  results  firom  the  union  of  two  cornua, 
which  communicate  directly  with  each  other,  instead  of  opening  separately  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cervix. 

When  examined  in  the  state  of  pregnancy,  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  found 
to  be  traversed  by  venous  canals,  or  uterine  sinuses,  which  are  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  especially  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  placenta.  This  great 
number  of  vessels  gives  to  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  the  appearance  of  an 
erectile  or  cavernous  structure,  having  muscular  pariete8.§ 

T%e  external  or  peritomeal  coat  The  peritoneum,  after  covering  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bladder,  is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  of 
which  it  covers  only  the  upper  thi^  fourths,  the  lower  fourth  being  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  bladder.  At  the  fundus  of  the  utems,  it  passes  to 
the  posterior  surfoce,  which  it  covers  entirely,  is  prolonged  a  short  distance 
upon  the  vagina,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  rectum.  The  broad  ligaments 
are  formed  by  a  transverse  duplicature  of  this  coat.  Two  falciform  folds, 
formed  by  this  membrane  betweeen  the  bladder  and  the  uterus,  are  called  the 
vesico-uterine  ligaments,  and  two  others,  between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum,  are 
named  the  recto-uterine  ligantents. 

The  peritoneum  adheres  very  loosely  to  the  borders  of  the  uterus,  but  much 
more  closely  as  it  approaches  the  median  line.  MThen  enlarged  daring 
pregnancy  the  uterus  becomes  covered  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  broad 

*  [The  muscular  fibres  of  the  gravid  uterus  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Baly  (translation  of 
Miiller's  Physiology).  Like  other  inorganic  muscular  fibres,  they  have  no  transverse  stri« ; 
they  are  much  broader  than  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  taper  very  much  at  their  ex- 
tremities, which  are  sometimes  spUt  into  two  or  three  points :  the  corpuscules  upon  them  are 
comparatively  small.] 

t  Hunter,  Anatomta  uteri.  Rosemberger  in  Schlegel,  SylU^.  Oper.  Minor,  ad  Artem  Obstetric. 
Lipsia,  torn,  ii  p.  296.  M%moVc«  vt%«eii\«  ^  V  K.csdj&mte  de  Medecine,  par  Mme  Boivin.  Oct. 
1821. 

and,  perhaps,  also,  in  that  of  in«a. 
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ligament,  a  species  of  mesentery  the  folds  of  which  become  separated,  and 
yield  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  organ. 

The  internal  or  mucous  membrane.  The  existence  of  a  mncous  membrane 
npon  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  has  been  denied  by  those  anatomists 
who  have  examined  it  after  parturition,  especially  by  Morgagni  and  Chaus- 
sier,  and  so,  also,  by  those  who  do  not  admit  the  presence  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  over  a  certain  space.  But  the  existence 
of  a  mucous  membrane  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  appears  to  me  in- 
contestably  proved  by  the  following  considerations :  — 

First,  every  organised  cavity  which  communicates  with  the  exterior  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane ;  why,  therefore,  should  the  uterus  form  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  Secondly,  by  dissection  it  is  shewn  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  is  continued  into  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  then  into  the  body ;  but 
in  this  latter  situation  it  is  destitute  of  epithelium.*  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  dissecting  this  membrane  on  account  of  its  tenuity,  and  its  close 
adhesion  to  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  its  presence  is  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing observations :  under  the  microscope,  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus 
presents  a  papillary  appearance,  but  the  papillse  are  very  small ;  it  is  provided 
with  follicles  or  crypts,  from  which  mucus  may  be  expressed  by  a  number  of 
points,  and  which  form  small  vesicles  when  distended  with  mucus,  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  their  orifices.  Thirdly,  it  is  extremely 
vascular,  and  presents  a  capillary  net-work  of  the  same  appearance  as  that  of 
the  other  mucous  membranes;  and  lastly,  it  is  constantly  lubricated  with 
mucus.  Pathological  observations  also  show,  that  the  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus,  like  all  mucous  membranes,  is  liable  to  spontaneous  haemorrhages  from 
exhalation,  without  breach  of  continuity,  to  catarrhic  secretions,  and  to  those 
growths  which  are  denominated  mucous,  vesicular,  and  fibrous  polypi :  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that,  where  there  is  an  identity  of  disease,  there  is  also 
identity  of  structure. 

During  pregnancy  the  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  separated ;  the 
vessels  become  penicillate,  and  greatly  increased  in  size ;  but  in  proportion  as 
the  uterus  returns  to  its  original  dimensions,  the  mucous  membrane  reg^s 
its  primitive  form,  and  its  dissociated  elements  approach  each  other.  It  seems 
as  if  this  membrane  was  destroyed  by  a  true  exfoliation,  and  then  entirely 
reproduced. 

The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  derived  from  two  sources ;  the  principal,  called 
the  uterine,  arise  from  the  hypogastric ;  the  others  proceed  from  the  spermatic 
or  ovarian  arteries  to  the  boixlers  of  the  uterus,  and  are  distributed  upon  it : 
both  sets  are  very  tortuous. 

The  veins  are  remarkable  for  their  enormous  size  during  pregnancy  and  after 
parturition.  The  term  uterine  sinuses  has  been  given  to  the  IfU'ge  veins  which 
are  then  found  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  ;  and  this  term  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  for  these  venous  canals  are  formed  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  veins  which  adheres  to  the  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus,  just  as  in  the  si- 
nuses of  the  dura  mater  it  adheres  to  the  fibrous  tissue  of  that  membrane. 

The  lymphatics^  which  have  been  well  examined  only  during  pregnancy  and 
after  parturition,  at  which  time  I  have  often  seen  them  fhll  of  pus,  are,  like  the 
veins,  extremely  large  (see  Anat  Path,  avec  planches,  liv.  xiv.) ;  they  form  se- 
veral layers  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  the  most  superficial  of  which  is  the 
most  developed.  They  terminate  in  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  lymphatic  gkmds ; 
some  accompany  the  ovarian  veins. 

The  nerveSf  as  seen  in  the  pregnant  condition,  have  been  well  described  and 
figured  by  Tiedemann.    Some  of  them  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus,  and 

*  [The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  contains  numerous  tubular  glands,  or.crvpts,  re- 
sembling, in  form  and  direction,  the  tubuli  of  the  stomach,  and  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuenn  CqusojI 
in  the  intestinal  canaL    The  epithelium  of  this  mucous  metnbTaxLe  \.%,  Bccat^Tv%  \A'>X«c\<b.^^<cw 
lumnar,  and  also  dUated  ttom  the  ftmdus  to  the  middle  ot  the  QervVK.^atocV\  YubVyw  ^tX  \|cS«N. 
It  pastes  Into  the  squamous  form  ot  epithelium  found  in  tbe  'vai^wtk  «cv\  ou  ^<ft\dciaA 
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•niromid  the  OTarimn  arteries;  othen  proeeed  from,  the  hypogastric  pleziis,  and 
are  formed  by  some  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves,  snd  by 
branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 

DevelopememL  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  body  of  the  nteros  is  always 
bifid,  or  two-homed,  in  the  embryo,  np  to  the  end  of  the  third  month ;  and  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  the  two  halves  are  united  to  form  a  single 
cavity.    I  have  not  observed  this  in  the  earliest  periods  of  intra-uterine  life. 

During  fcBtal  life  the  uterus,  instead  of  presenting  the  same  form  as  it  sub- 
sequently possesses,  is  decidedly  larger  at  the  neck  than  in  the  body :  at  thifr 
period  the  broadest  part  of  the  uterus  is  its  vaginal  extremity. 

After  birth,  and  up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  the  developement  of  the  uterus  is 
almost  stationary ;  so  that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Roederer,  which  are 
confirmed  by  Professor  Duges,  it  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  lines  hmg  in  the 
new-bom  infant,  and  only  an  inch  and  a  half  at  ten  years  of  age. 

At  puberty  the  uterus  rapidly  acquires  its  full  dimensions,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  the  seat  of  a  periodic  and  sanguineous  exhalation,  the  occurrence 
of  which  constitutes  menstruation. 

In  old  age  the  uterus  becomes  atrophied,  and  altered  in  shape ;  the  cervix 
and  body  are  separated  by  a  much  more  decided  constriction.  These  two  parts 
of  the  uterus  seem  to  become  more  independent  of  each  other.  The  lips  of  the 
OS  tines  are  generally  effaced  in  old  women.  The  tissue  of  the  body  preserves 
its  softness,  whilst  that  of  the  neck  acquires  an  extreme  density. 

The  situation  of  the  uterus  is  very  different  at  different  ages.  In  the  fotos 
it  projects  beyond  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  in  the  abdoxmnal  cavity ;  after 
birth,  and  in  consequence  of  the  developement  of  the  pelvis,  it  seems  gradually 
to  sink  into  that  cavity.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  on 
a  level  with  the  brim ;  afterwards  it  is  lower  down.  In  old  women  it  is  ge- 
nerally inclined  to  one  side,  or  reversed  upon  the  rectum. 

Functions.  The  uterus  is  the  organ  of  gestation ;  the  fecundated  ovum  is 
deposited  in  its  cavity,  and  there  meets  with  the  most  ftivourable  conditions  for 
its  developement  The  uterus  is  also  the  principal  agent  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus. 

The  Vagina. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus; 
it  is  the  female  organ  of  copulation,  and  also  forms  the  passage  for  the  men- 
strual blood,  and  the  product  of  conception. 

It  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum, 
and  is  held  in  that  situation  bv  tolerably  close  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  but  still  is  so  loose  that  it  can  be  everted  like  the  finger  of  a  glove. 

Direction,  It  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  t.  e.  it  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis ;  and  as  the  direction  of  the  uterus  cor- 
responds with  the  axis  of  the  brim,  these  two  parts  form  an  angle  or  curvature 
with  each  other,  having  its  concavity  directed  forwards. 

Shape  and  dimensions.  The  vagina  is  shaped  like  a  cylinder,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  and  having  its  walls  in  contact,  as  may  be  seen  upon  apply- 
ing the  speculum.  It  is  from  four  to  five  inches  long  * ;  sometimes  it  is  much 
shorter,  I  have  seen  it  as  short  as  an  inch  and  a  half.  This  congenital  short- 
ness must  be  distinguished  from  the  apparent  shortness  produced  by  prolapsus 
uteri. 

The  vagina  is  not  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  Its  lower  orifice  is  the 
narrowest  part,  while  its  upper  extremity  is  the  widest  In  females  who  have 
borne  children  the  bottom  of  the  va^a  forms  a  large  ampulla,  in  which  the 
speculum  may  be  moved  about  extensively,  and  in  which,  also,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  may  accumulate  during  hsemorrhage.  It  is  moreover  a  di- 
latable canal,  as  \&  proved  d\ttm%  "^wX>arv\\wv\  «sid  is  at  the  same  time  elastic, 

•  fFrom  the  nature  ot  the  curve  tomedL>Qi  l>i^  n»«^x«,\\*  «*«e««  ^^n^^\.^^x  vv«.«i« 
poMterior.} 
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and  contracts  after  deliyery,  so  as  almost  to  return  to  its  original  dimensions. 
It  would  appear,  also,  to  be  capable  of  a  vermicular  contraction. 

Relations,  In  front,  where  it  is  slightly  concave,  it  corresponds  to  the  inferior 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  to  which  it  is  united  by  very  dense  filamentous  cellular 
tissue,  resembling  the  dartos ;  it  cannot  be  separated  firom  the  urethra,  which 
appears  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the  substance  of  its  walls.  The  close  adhesion  of 
the  vagina  to  the  bladder  and  urethra  accounts  for  these  latter  organs  always 
following  the  uterus  in  its  displacements.  Behind,  the  vagina  corresponds  with 
the  rectum,  through  the  medium  of  the  peritoneum  in  its  upper  fourth,  and  im- 
mediately in  its  lower  three  fourths.  It  aidheres  to  the  rectum  by  cellalar  tissue 
resembling  the  dartos,  and  analogous  to  that  existing  between  it  and  the  bladder, 
but  much  looser,  so  that  the  rectum  does  not  follow  the  vagina  in  its  displace- 
ment. The  sides  of  the  vagina  give  attachment  to  the  broad  ligaments  above, 
and  to  the  superior  pelvic  fascia  and  the  levatores  ani  below,  and  they  are  in 
relation  with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  and  with  some  venous  plexuses. . 

Internal  surface.  The  internal  suiface  of  the  vagina  is  covert  with  an 
epithelium  wluch  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated,  and  which  is  prolonged  as 
is  as  the  os  uteri,  where  it  terminates  by  a  sort  of  indented  margin,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  epithelium  of  the  oesophagus  ceases  at  the  stomach.*  This 
surface  presents  on  both  walls,  but  especially  in  firont  and  near  the  orifice  of 
the  vulva,  some  transverse  rugs,  or  rather  prominences,  which  very  nearly 
resemble  the  irregular  ridges  upon  the  palate ;  they  all  pass  from  a  median 
prominent  line,  which  is  o&n  prolonged  like  a  median  raphe  along  the  whole 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina ;  ^e  raphe  on  the  posterior  wall  is  not  so  well 
marked.  These  two  median  raphes  are  called  the  columns  of  the  vagina. 
They  are  the  remains  of  the  median  septum,  which  generally  co-exists  with  a 
bifid  uterus,  but  exists  sometimes  independently  of  it. 

The  transverse  rugs  of  the  vagina  are  very  numerous  in  the  new-bom 
infant  and  in  virghis ;  they  are  partially  effaced  after  the  first  labour,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  but  always  remain  at  the  lower  part  These  rugae 
are  not  folds,  and  do  not  appear  to  assist  in  the  enlargement  of  the  vagina. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  va^a  embraces  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  upon 
which  it  is  prolonged  without  any  line  of  demarcation,  and  forms  a  circular 
trench  around  the  os  tines,  which  is  deeper  behind  than  in  front 

The  laujer  extremity^  or  opening  into  the  vulva,  presents  a  corrugated  trans- 
verse projection  in  front,  which  is  exposed  by  separating  the  labia  and  nymphse; 
it  narrows,  and  seems  even  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  vagina. 

In  virgins,  the  orifice  of  the  vulva  is  provided  with  a  membrane,  concerning 
the  form  and  existence  of  which  there  have  been  numerous  disputes ;  it  is 
called  the  hymens  and  is  a  sort  of  diaphragm  interposed  between  die  internal 
genitals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  genitals  and  urinary  passages  on 
Sie  other.  This  membrane  is  of  a  crescentic  shape,  having  its  concavity  di- 
rected forwards,  and  closing  up  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  vagina : 
it  sometimes  forms  a  complete  circle,  perforated  in  the  centre.  Its  free  mar- 
gin is  fringed ;  it  varies  in  breadth  in  different  individuals,  and  thus  regulates 
the  dimensions  of  the  vaginal  orifice.  The  hymen  sometimes  forms  a  com- 
plete membrane,  constituting  what  is  called  imperforate  vagina. 

The  hymen  is  composed  of  a  duplicature  of  mucous  membrane,  varying  in 
strength,  and  containing  within  it  some  cellular  tissue  and  vessels.  The  debris 
remaining  after  its  laceration  constitute  the  caruncuUe  myrtiformesj  which  vary 
in  number  firom  two  to  five. 

Structure,  The  walls  of  the  vagina  consist  of  an  erectile  spongy  tissue  in- 
terposed between  two  very  strong  fibrous  layers,  of  which  the  external  is  the 
thicker.  Around  this  erectile  tissue  we  find  a  tolerably  thick  layer  resembling 
the  tissue  of  the  dartos  condensed.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  anatomists  in 
admitting  an  identity  of  structure  in  the  walls  of  the  vagina  and  uterus^  for  m 

*  fin  both  <^tbe§e  sitaaticm  the  epithelium  does  not  G«aM,\wi9ti  V&  m«c<Sl^  eoASi%«i^Va\\&  ^da)> 
racter  (Bee  notes,  p.  638.),] 
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no  case  does  the  vagina  assume  a  mascnlar  chanu:ter  like  the  latter  organ* 
From  the  presence  of  the  dartoid  tissue  an  obscure  yermicular  movement 
may  take  place,  and  assist  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina. 

The  posterior  wall  and  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  are  thin ;  the  va- 
gina is  very  much  thicker  opposite  the  urethra,  which  seems  to  be  hollowed 
out  of  its  substance,  and  terminates  by  a  rugous  enlargement,  which  forms  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina  the  projection  already  mentioned,  and  which  is 
only  a  very  dense  spongy  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  its 
epithelium*,  for  its  close  adhesion  to  the  proper  membrane,  and  for  its  highly 
developed  papills,  especially  at  the  entrance  of  the  passayge,  where  the  rugs 
are  nothing  more  than  papiUsD  in  an  exaggerated  form.  'Hie  mucous  follicles 
can  be  easUy  demonstrated. 

The  bulb  of  the  vagina.  Besides  the  spongy  expansion  at  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  there  is  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  tlus  orifice  an  enlargement  or 
cavernous  body,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  entrance  of  the  vagina 
and  the  roots  of  the  cUtoris.  It  is  not  very  thick  in  the  middle,  where  it  is 
placed  between  the  meatus  urinarius  and  the  union  of  the  roots  of  the  clitoris, 
but  gradually  enlarges  from  this  point,  and  terminates  below  upon  each  side  of 
the  vagina  by  an  enlarged  extremity.  Th^  posterior  wall  of  the  yagina  is  the 
only  part  in  which  it  does  not  exist.  In  position,  as  well  as  shape,  it  resembles 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  f 

The  constrictor  vagina.  This  consists  of  two  muscles,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  the  arrangement  of  which  very  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  bulbo-cavemosus  in  the  male.  Each  muscle  conmiences  in  front  of  the 
rectum  by  an  interlacement  of  fibres  conmion  to  it,  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  the  sphincter  ani,  passes  forwards  under  the  form  of  a  flattened 
band,  and  terminates  upon  the  sides  of  the  clitoris,  a  portion  being  continued 
above  it  and  blended  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  that  body. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  the  skin  and  the  fatty  cellular 
tissue  of  the  labia  majora ;  it  corresponds  on  the  inside  with  the  bulb  of  the  va- 
gina,  which  it  must  strongly  compress. 

The  proper  vaginal  arteries  arise  from  the  hypogastric.  The  nterine  arteries 
also  send  numerous  branches  to  the  vagina. 

The  veins  are  very  numerous,  form  plexuses,  and  terminate  in  the  hypogas- 
tric veins. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

DevdopemenL  The  rugae  of  the  yagina  are  not  visible  until  about  the  end  of 
the  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine  life ;  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  they  become 
much  more  developed  than  they  are  subsequently.  The  transyerse  rugse  are 
visible  in  the  whole  length  of  the  vagina,  and  are  placed  closely  to  each  other. 
The  hymen  does  not  mike  its  appearance  until  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life; 
it  is  directed  forwards,  and  is  rough  and  jagged.    It  is  always  present. 

7^  Urethra  in  the  Female. 

This  canal,  which  is,  as  it  were,  hollowed  out  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  differs  considerably  from  the  male  urethra,  of  which  it  represents  the 
membranous  portion  only.     It  is  about  one  inch  in  length. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  its  diameter  on  account  of  its  dilatability ; 
but  it  is  about  three  or  four  lines  when  quite  undilated.  Its  lower  end  is 
somewhat  contracted. 

It  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  is  slightly  concave  in 
front 

*  TThe  epitheliam  in  the  vagina,  and  algo  in  the  vulva,  is  squamous.] 
t  In  one  subject,  on  the  outer  side  of  this  vaghud  bulb,  I  found  a  smooth  sero-fibrous  poudi, 
containing  a  tranutarent  mucous  fluid.    A  narrow  canal,  proceeding  firom  tfaJt  pouch,  passed 
directly  towards  the  entrvoce  otC  -Vbft'H^i^Sk.    1  cotdd  not  find  the  orifice  of  this  canal,  which 
was  probably  obUterateA.    TYie  »«mft  d\v9o«\&Qiii  «i.\i\ftd^  otiVMaL  aidea. 
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Relations,  Anteriorly^  wliiUt  behind  the  symphysis,  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pelviik-;  opposite  the  symphysis,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
angle  of  union  of  the  two  crura  of  the  clitoris.  The  pelvic  fascia,  or  rather 
the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  form  a  half-sheath  for  it  above,  but  are 
separated  from  it  by  numerous  venous  plexuses.  Posteriorly,  the  canal  is  so 
closely  united  to  the  vagina,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 

The  vesical  orifice  of  the  female  uretlu'a  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  only 
there  is  no  prostate  gland. 

The  internal  surface  is  of  a  deep  colour,  and  is  remarkable  for  certain  lon- 
gitudinal folds  or  parallel  ridges,  the  majority  of  which  are  not  effaced  by  dis- 
tension ;  one  of  these  folds  is  in  the  median  Une  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  canaL 
We  also  find  the  orifices  of  mucous  crypts  or  lacunse,  and  some  parallel  lon- 
gitudinal veins. 

Structure,  It  is  muscular  and  erectile,  like  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
male  urethra.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  circular  muscular  fibres, 
which  seem  to  be  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  bladder,  some  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal fibres  of  that  organ  being  prolonged  upon  the  outside  of  these.  *  A 
thin  layer  of  spongy  or  erectile  tissue  lies  subjacent  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  very  thin. 

Thb  Vulva. 

Under  the  term  vulva  we  include  all  the  external  genitals  of  the  female ; 
viz.  the  mons  Veneris,  the  labia  m£gora  and  minora,  the  clitoris,  and  the  meatus 
urinarius,  to  which  we  may  add  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  already  described. 

The  mons  Veneris  is  a  rounded  eminence,  more  or  less  prominent  in  different 
individuals,  situated  in  front  of  the  pubes,  and  surmounting  the  vulva ;  the 
prominence  of  this  part  is  owing  partly  to  the  bones,  and  partly  to  a  collection 
of  fatty  tissue  beneath  the  skin ;  it  is  covered  with  hair  at  the  time  of  puberty. 

The  labia  majora  are  two  prominent  cutaneous  folds,  which  form  the  limits 
of  an  antero-posterior  opening,  by  most  anatomists  named  the  vulva.  They 
are  flattened  transversely,  and  are  thicker  in  front  than  behind ;  their  external 
8ur£EU!es  are  covered  wiUi  hairs ;  their  internal  surfaces  are  moist  and  smooth, 
and  in  contact  with  each  other ;  their  free  borders  are  convex  and  provided 
with  hair ;  their  anterior  extremities  are  continuous  with  the  mons  Veneris ; 
their  posterior  extremities  unite  to  form  a  commissure  called  the  fourchette, 
which  is  almost  always  lacerated  in  the  first  labour.  The  interval  between 
the  fourchette  and  the  anus  constitutes  the  perineum,  which  is  generally  from 
eight  to  ten  lines  long.  The  interval  between  the  fourchette  and  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina  is  called  the  fossa  navicularis. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  labia  migora  are,  a  cutaneous  layer,  a  mucous 
layer,  both  provided  with  numerous  sebaceous  follicles,  f  In  fat  persons,  a 
great  quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  a  layer  of  dartoid  tissue  next  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  some  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  They  are  there- 
fore very  analogous  to  the  scrotum  in  .the  male,  and,  like  it,  are  liable  to  serous 
infiltration  in  anasarca. 

The  kUfia  minora,  or  nympha,  are  seen  after  separating  the  labia  majora, 
under  the  form  of  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane ;  they  are  narrow  behind, 

*  [The  female  urethra  perforates  the  triangular  ligament  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  ;  and  moreover,  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
ligament  it  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres  corresponding  exactly  with  the  eommreitor 
urethree  in  the  male  sex.  The  vertical  fibres,  or  Wilson's  muscles,  were  noticed  by  him  (Joe, 
el/.),  descending  f^om  the  symphysis,  separating  on  the  urethra,  and  passing  around  it;  the 
transverse  fisscunili,  which  are  often  very  large,  form  together  the  depreuor  urethrtt  of  San- 
torini,  and  were  described  and  figured  by  that  author  {Ob$,  Anat.)  as  arising  by  a  broad  tendon 
Arom  the  lower  part  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  above  the  erectores  clitoridis,  passing  obUquely 
upwards  and  inwards,  and  uniting  with  each  other  above  the  urethra.  Mr.  Guthrie  nas  shown 
(toe.  cit.)  that  the  relations  of  the  vertical  and  transverse  Cssdculi  to  each  other,  to  the  urethra, 
and  to  the  layers  of  the  trianirular  ligament,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  male.] 

f  It  is  not  rare  to  see  small  and  very  short  hairs  growing  from  the  sebaceous  follicles  on  the 
Inner  surfiue  of  the  labia  m^ora ;  they  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  carunculie  lachrymales. 
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where  they  oonuDCDce  upon  the  inner  snrfiice  of  the  lahia  migora,  and  they 
eolarge  gradually  as  they  oonyerge  towards  each  other  in  front.  At  the  cli- 
toris, th^  hecome  slightly  contracted,  and  bifurcate  before  their  termination. 
The  lower  division  of  the  bifurcation  is  attached  to  and  continuous  with  the 
glans  of  the  clitoris ;  the  upper  division  unites  with  that  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  forms  a  hood-like  fold  above  that  body,  called  the  preputium  ditoridis. 

The  nymphse  are  provided  with  very  large  crypts,  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  secrete  an  abundance  of  sebaceous  matter.  They  vary  much 
in  size,  according  to  age :  thus,  in  new-bom  infants,  they  project  beyond  the 
labia  minora,  principally  on  account  of  the  imperfect  developement  of  the  latter. 
They  abo  vary  in  diflferent  individuals;  in  some  females  being  extremely 
small,  and  in  oUiers  always  projecting  beyond  the  labia  majora ;  and  lastly,  in 
di£ferent  countries ;  for  in  certain  African  nations,  among  the  Hottentots  for 
example,  they  are  of  a  disproportionate  length,  and  constitute  what  is  caUed  in 
females  of  that  race  the  apron. 

The  ciitortM  is  an  erectile  apparatus,  forming  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  corpus  cavemosum  of  the  penis.  Its  tree  extremity  is  seen  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vulva,  about  six  lines  behind  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  labia 
migora,  and  resembles  a  tubercle  situated  in  the  median  line,  covered,  as  by  a 
hood,  with  the  upper  divisions  of  the  bifurcated  nymphs,  and  continuous  with 
the  lower  divisions  of  the  same.  This  tubercle,  which,  though  imperforate, 
has  been  compared  to  the  glans  penis  (glans  cUtoridia)^  is  generally  very  smalL 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  very  long,  so  as  to  have  excited  a  suspicion  of  (he 
existence  of  hermaphrodism.  La  one  instance  that  came  under  my  observ- 
ation, the  free  part  of  the  clitoris  was  two  inches  Ions,  and  extremely  slender. 

Like  the  corpus  cavemosum  in  the  male,  the  clitoris  arises  from  the  ascend- 
ing rami  of  the  ischia  by  two  roots,  which  expand  and  converge  until  they 
arrive  opposite  the  symphysis,  where  they  unite  and  form  a  single  corpus  caver- 
nosum,  flattened  on  each  side ;  this,  after  passing  for  some  lines  in  front  of  the 
symphysis,  separates  from  it,  and  forming  a  curve  with  the  convexity  directed 
forwards  and  upwards,  and  the  concavity  downwards  and  backwards,  gradually 
becomes  smaller  towards  its  free  extremity. 

It  has  a  suspensory  ligament  precisely  resembUng  that  of  the  penis,  and 
ischio-cavemosi  muscles,  similar  to  but  smaller  than  those  of  the  male.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  constrictor  vaginae,  which  represents  the  bulbo-ca- 
vemosi  of  the  penis,  has  a  similar  arrangement  to  those  muscles,  t.  e.  it  passes 
iq)on  the  sides  of  the  clitoris,  and  then  becomes  continued  on  to  its  suspensory 
ligament 

The  last  circumstance  which  completes  the  analogy  between  the  clitoris  and 
the  corpus  cavemosum  of  the  penis  is  the  reception  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra 
into  the  V-shaped  interval  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  crura  of  the  clitoris. 

The  corpus  cavemosum  of  the  clitoris  forms  a  longitudinal  ridge  between 
the  labia  migora,  extending  from  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  glans  of  the 
clitoris. 

TTie  meatus  urinarius.  About  an  inch 'below  and  behind  the  clitoris,  we  find 
in  the  median  line  immediately  above  the  projecting  margin  of  the  opening  of 
tlie  vagina  the  meatus  urinarius^  or  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which  constantly 
appears  closed. 

Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  tndva.  The  mucous  membrane  linipg  the  vulva 
is  continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  skin  at  the  internal  surfoce  of  the 
labia  majora,  and  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  on  the  other ;  upon 
the  labia  majora  and  nymphse  it  has  a  great  number  of  sebaceous /blHcles  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  yielding  a  cheesy  odorous  secretion ;  and  also  mMcout 
JbBicleSf  which  are  most  numerous  near  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  open  into 
cuis-de-sac,  the  ori&ceB  oS  ^\a.O[i  ^^NmWfi  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  often  large 
enough  to  admit  the  bVoxit  CTXTcnivt^  Qi^-^xOofe. 

Development    Inthe  tot^  ^^^^^^^=ffl^J^  w^  ^yaa^ 
each  othTby  the  nympto,  ^^v^ti  %s^  mxx^V  \ax^x  ^  ^Jt.sv«^^«,.,^^^.^ 
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the  clitoris,  -which  projects  beyond  them  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  developement  This  predominance  of  Uie  ditoris  is  still  so  decided  at 
birth,  that  it  has  occasioned  mistakes  concerning  the  sex  of  the  in&nt. 


THE  MAMMiB. 
Number,  —  Situation,  —  Size,  —  Form.  —  Structure, — Development 

The  mammce  or  breasts  {fuurrhsj  from  /liw,  to  seek  eagerly,  because  the  in- 
fant seeks  them  for  the  milk)  are  glandular  appendages  of  the  generative  sys- 
tem, which  secrete  the  milk,  and  even  after  birth  establish  intimate  relations 
between  the  mother  and  the  infant 

The  important  office  performed  by  the  mammae  has  led  zoologists  to  arrange 
in  the  same  class,  under  the  term  mammaUa,  all  animals  having  an  apparatus 
for  lactation.  We  may  mention  here  another  character  peculiar  to  this  class  of 
animals,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  existence  of  mammse,  viz. 
that  all  mammalia  are  viviparous,  that  is  to  say,  give  birth  to  their  young  freed 
from  all  their  foetal  envelopes. 

The  mammae  exist  in  both  sexes,  but  are  mdiinentary  and  atrophied  in  the 
male,  and  belong  essentially  to  the  female. 

Number.  They  are  two  in  number  in  the  human  species,  which  is  tmiparous ; 
in  the  lower  animals  they  are  generally  double  the  number  of  the  yoxmg.  Ex- 
amples of  three  or  four  mammae  in  the  human  subject  are  very  rare,  and  the 
supernumerary  mammae  are  generally  nothing  more  than  simple  nipples,  or 
rather  masses  of  fat 

Situation,  They  are  situated  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  the 
transverse  enlargement  of  which  in  the  human  subject  is  so  fieivourable  to  their 
developement   In  the  lower  animals  they  occupy  die  abdominal  region. 

They  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  over  the  interval  between 
the  third  and  the  seventh  ribs.  They  are  therefore  placed  at  the  same  height 
as  the  arms,  and  occupy  this  region,  says  Plutarch,  in  order  that  the  mother 
may  be  able  to  embrace  and  support  her  in&nt  while  she  is  suckling  it 

Size.  In  the  male  they  are  rudimentary  during  the  whole  of  life ;  in  the 
female  until  the  period  of  puberty  only,  when  they  become  much  enlaj*ged  as 
the  generative  apparatus  is  developed  more  completely.  They  again  increase 
in  size  during  pregnancy,  and  especially  after  delivery ;  they  become  atrophied 
in  old  age.  In  some  females  who  are  still  young,  the  size  of  the  mammae  by 
no  means  corresponds  to  their  stature,  strength,  and  soundness  of  constitution ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unconmion  to  see  thin,  phthisical  individuals 
with  very  large  breasts.  In  judging  of  the  size  of  the  nuunmae  we  must  not 
confound  that  depending  upon  the  gland  itself  with  that  due  to  fat  The  largest 
breasts  are  not  always  fiiose  which  furnish  the  most  milk,  because  their  el- 
treme  size  often  depends  on  an  accumulation  of  fiit,  the  gland  itself  being  smalL 
The  left  manmia  is  almost  always  a  little  larger  than  the  right 

Form^  The  mammae  represent  a  semi-sphere  surmounted  by  a  large  papilla 
called  the  nipple. 

The  skin  covering  the  mamma  is  remarkably  delicate.  Surrounding  the 
nipple  is  an  areola  or  aurecHa  of  a  pinkish  hue  in  young  girls,  but  of  a  brownish 
colour  in  most  females  who  have  borne  children ;  it  has  also  a  rough  appear- 
ance owing  to  a  number  of  sebaceous  glands,  which  yield  a  kind  of  waxy  se- 
cretion that  prevents  the  irritating  action  of  the  saliva  of  the  infant  Mor- 
gagni,  Winslow,  and  Meckel  state,  that  they  have  observed  milk  to  escape  from 
them ;  but  if  there  was  no  error  in  their  observations,  it  must  be  «dss^\»^^^s»^. 
by  some  unusual  anomaly  a  lactiferous  duct  opened.  ttX  \]be  %\^^  cii  Qtk&  ^^%%^ 
litde  glands. 
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The  mammiUa  or  nippU  if  of  a  pinkiih  or  brown  colour,  rough,  and  as  it  were 
cracked  at  the  summit,  and  capable  of  undergoing  a  sort  of  erection ;  it  varies  in 
form  and  size  in  different  subjects ;  it  is  either  cylindrical  or  conical,  and  some- 
times so  short  that  the  lips  of  the  infimt  cannot  lay  hold  of  it ;  in  certain  cases 
it  is  even  depressed.  In  the  centre  of  the  nipple  we  observe  one  or  more  de- 
pressions,  in  which  the  lactiferous  ducts  open  by  a  variable  number  of  orifices. 

The  papilla  is  provided  also  with  a  great  number  of  sebaceous  glands  having 
the  appearance  of  tubercles,  and  secreting  a  substance  which  prevents  the 
nipple  fW)m  being  chapped  by  the  act  of  sucking  and  the  saliva  of  the  infant* 

Structure.    The  breasts  consist  of  the  mammary  glandular  tissue  andof  &t 

Tlie  mammary  gkuul.  When  freed  ftt)m  the  fat  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
the  mammary  gland  appears  like  a  mass  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and 
thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  its  circumference,  which  is  irregular  but  less  so 
on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside.  Its  base,  which  is  plane,  and  even  slightly 
concave,  rests  upon  the  pectoralis  m^jor,  and  sometimes  beyond  it  upon  the 
serratus  magnus ;  a  continuation  of  the  fascia  superficialis  separates  it  from 
these  muscles,  to  which  it  adheres  by  very  loose  serous  cellular  tissue  only, 
and  hence  it  is  very  moveable. 

The  cataneous  surface  of  the  mammary  gland  is  very  unequal,  and  forms 
alveoli  filled  by  fiit,  by  which  means  the  inequalities  are  concealed. 

The  proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  considerably  denser  than  that  of  most 
glandular  organs.  It  should  be  examined  both  during  lactation,  and  when 
that  function  is  not  being  performed. 

In  the  absence  of  lactation  the  gland  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  com- 
pact, whitish,  fibrous  tissue,  divided  into  unequal  lobes,  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  any  thing  better  than  to  certain  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  The 
granolar  structure  proper  to  the  tissue  of  glands  is  not  visible  during  this 
state. 

During  lactation  the  granular  structure  becomes  very  evident.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  my  observations  respecting  it  at  this  period :  —  The 
glandular  granules  or  lobules  are  united  into  small  clusters,  forming  flattened 
lobes,  placed  one  upon  another.  From  each  little  lobe  proceeds  an  excretory 
duct,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  white  colour,  is  easily  injected,  and  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  smaller  ducts  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  lobules.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  mamma  of 
a  female  recently  delivered,  in  which  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  lobules 
was  infiltrated  with  serum,  the  lobules  themselves,  as  it  were,  dissected,  and 
the  lactiferous  ducts  ipjected  with  yellowish  coagulated  milk,  I  found  that 
some  of  the  lobules  were  isolated,  and  as  it  were  pediculated,  whilst  others 
were  collected  into  regular  or  irregular  clusters.  In  one  of  these  clusters  the 
lobules  had  a  circular  arrangement,  small  ducts  proceeded  from  each  lobule, 
and  passing  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  like  radii, 
opened  into  a  common  efferent  duct,  which  issued  from  the  central  point. 
Another  cluster  was  elongated  and  swollen  at  intervals,  and  in  the  centre  was 
a  duct  which  received  the  smaller  ducts  from  the  several  lobules.  Each  lo- 
bule had  a  central  cavity,  from  which  a  worm-shaped  mass  of  coagulated 
caseous  matter  could  be  expressed.  When  examined  by  the  simple  micro- 
scope, the  parietes  of  these  cavities  had  a  spongy  aspect  like  the  pith  of  the 
rush,  a  character  which  I  have  already  noticed  as  belonging  to  all  glandular 
organs.! 

TTie  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mamma.  Besides  the  lobules,  a  large  quantity  of 
fibrous  tissue  also  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  gland,  forms  a  complete 

*  [Sir  A.  Cooper  has  described  numerous  cutaneous  papillae  upon  the  nipple  and  areola ;  they 
are  highly  vascular  and  nervous.  He  has  also  shovm  that  the  glands  found  in  the  areola  and 
at  the  base  of  the  n\pp\eYia,'vebTaxie\vedL^wcX&^«v\dvwaln  blind  extremities:  in  the  female,  from 
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inyestment  for  it,  and  then  sends  more  or  less  loose  prolongations  into  its  sub- 
stance, and  unites  the  lobes  together.  It  is  to  the  great  quantity  of  fibrous 
tissue  that  the  hardness  of  the  mammary  gland  is  to  be  ascribed.  Sometimes 
the  enlargement  of  the  mamma  at  the  time  of  puberty  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  fibrous  tissue  ;  in  such  a  case  the  organ  may  acquire  an  enormous  size,  the 
glandular  tissue  disappears,  and  the  mamma  is  transformed  into  a  many-lobed 
fibrous  mass,  which  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  degenerated  lipoma. 

The  adipose  tissue.  The  alveoli  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mamma  are 
filled  with  masses  of  fatty  tissue,  which  are  separated  by  fibrous  laminae  ex- 
tending from  the  gland  to  the  skin.  The  cells  in  which  these  masses  are  con- 
tained do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  circum- 
scribed abscesses  in  the  mamma.  The  relative  quantities  of  fat  and  glandular 
tissue  have  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  The  great  size  of  the  mammee 
in  some  men  is  owing  to  developement  of  the  fatty  tissue.  Haller  says  that  it 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  structure  of  the  gland,  and  that  he  has  several 
times  seen  lactiferous  ducts  arise  from  it 

The  lactiferous  ducts.  If  the  mamma  of  a  female  who  has  died  during  lac- 
tation be  divided,  the  milk  will  be  seen  to  exude  from  a  number  of  points,  as 
from  the  pores  of  a  sponge ;  these  points  correspond  to  sections  of  the  thin, 
whitish,  semi-transparent  excretory  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands,  which  are 
called  lactiferous  or  galactophorous  ducts.  They  arise  from  the  lobules,  and 
perhaps  also  from  the  fatty  tissue,  as  was  thought  by  Haller  * ;  they  unite 
successively  like  the  veins,  converge  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
traverse  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  at  length  form  a  variable  number  of 
ducts,  which  reach  the  centre  of  the  gland,  opposite  the  areola.  In  that 
situation  they  acquire  their  utmost  size,  and  form  considerable  ampullae  or 
dilatations,  between  which  scarcely  any  intervals  are  left.  According  to 
some  anatomists  the  number  of  these  ampullse  is  not  less  than  twenty ;  I  have 
never  counted  more  than  ten.  They  are  of  unequal  size.  At  the  base  of  the 
nipple  they  become  contracted,  straight,  and  parallel,  and  open  upon  its  sum- 
mit by  orifices,  which  are  much  narrower  than  the  ducts  tiiemselves.  Thus 
then,  although  there  is  no  reservoir  properly  so  called  in  the  mammary  gland, 
the  ampullse  above  described  may  be  regarded  as  such ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  instead  of  one  reservoir  there  are  several. 

The  lactiferous  ducts,  moreover,  are  surrounded,  both  in  the  mammilla  and 
opposite  the  areola,  with  a  dartoid  tissue,  the  existence  of  which  explains  the 
state  of  orgasm  and  erection  of  the  nipple,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
milk  in  a  jet  when  the  gland  is  excited.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  cavernous 
structure  described  by  some  anatomists  as  existing  in  the  nipple.  The  lacti- 
ferous ducts  do  not  communicate  with  each  other  in  any  part  of  their  course ; 
neither  in  their  terminating  canals,  nor  in  their  ampullar,  nor  in  their  smaller 
ducts ;  this  may  be  proved  by  mercurial  injections,  or  by  filling  each  duct 
with  a  diflFerently  coloured  injection.  The  mammary  gland,  like  most  others,  is 
therefore  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  distinct  compartments,  which  may 
perform  their  functions  independently  of  each  other. 

Injections  also  show  that  the  lactiferous  ducts  have  no  valves.  Their 
structure  is  little  known.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  consist  of  an 
internal  membrane  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  which  must  be  analogous  to 
the  mucous  membranes,  and  of  an  external  fibrous  coat,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  as  analogous  to  the  tissue  of  the  dartos. 

The  arteries  of  the  mamma  arise  from  the  thoracic,  especially  that  which 
is  called  the  external  mammary,  also  from  the  intercostals  and  the  internal 
mammary. 

The  veins  are  very  large,  and  of  two  kinds,  subcutaneous  and  deep ;  the 
latter  accompany  the  arteries,  the  former  are  visible  through  the  skin. 

The  lymphatics  are  verj-  numerous,  and  enter  the  axillary  glands.     Tlsft^ 

*  [Our  present  knowledge  of  the  noinute  structure  oC  glvadftYvai  \)!tv(«d^<fe  VcAmon^K.-)  tj(.^Cc\<«^ 
Opposition  of  Haller.] 
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older  anatomists  adn^tted  a  direct  commnfiiration  between  the  thoracic  dnct 
and  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  breast ;  bat  this  opinion,  suggested  by  the  re- 
semblance in  colour  between  the  chyle  and  milk,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

The  mervea  are  derived  from  the  interoostals  and  the  thoracic  branches  of 
the  brachial  plexns. 

DevebpemenL  The  mammiB  bec(Hne  visible  after  the  third  month  of  intra- 
uterine life.  At  birth  they  are  more  developed  than  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  milky  viscid  fluid.  Until  pubeity  the 
mammm  of  the  two  sexes  differ  only  in  the  nipple  being  larger,  and  the  glsnd 
somewhat  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

lu  the  female  at  puberty  they  gradually  acquire  the  sise  which  they  subse- 
quently retun,  their  developement  coinc^ing  with  that  of  the  genital  organs. 
if  oet  commonly  the  change  precedes,  but  sometimes  it  follows,  die  appearanoe 
of  the  menses. 

The  mammip  of  the  male  also  participate  in  the  developement  of  the  ge- 
nerative apparatus  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  in  some  sulijects  even  a  milky 
secretion  is  formed.* 

The  mammsB  become  atrophied  in  old  age,  and  are  sometimes  replaced  hf 
fibrous  tissue ;  in  several  old  women  I  have  found  the  lactiferous  ducts  dis- 
tended with  a  dark  inspissated  mucus,  of  a  gelatinous  consistence,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  trace  the  ducts  even  to  thor  most  delicate  radicles. 


THE  PERITONEUM. 


TTu  Sub-ymlniUcal  portion, —  7^  Shmra'umlnlical  portion, —  General 

Description  ana  Structure, 

The  peritoneum  (ircpl,  aroimd,  and  reiyw^  to  extend)  is  a  serous  membrane, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  lines  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  on  the  other  invests 
nearly  all  the  viscera  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

As  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  almost  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  has 
been  already  partially  examined  whilst  describing  them.  It  remains  for  us  to 
demonstrate  these  parts  as  a  whole,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  suppose  the 
membrane  to  commence  at  one  particular  point,  and  shall  trace  it  without  in- 
terruption in  a  circular  course  until  we  again  arrive  at  the  point  from  which 
we  started. 

The  peritoneum  is  the  largest  and  most  complicated  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes ;  it  forms,  like  all  of  them,  a  shut  sac,  the  external  surface  of  which 
adheres  to  the  parts  over  which  it  is  reflected,  whilst  its  internal  surfEice  is  free 
and  smooth. 

Taking  the  umbilical  region  as  a  point  of  departure,  we  shall  divide  the 
peritoneum  into  two  portions,  a  superior,  epigastric  or  supra-umbilical,  and  an 
inferior  or  sub-umbilical  portion. 

Hie  inferior  or  sub-unUfilical  portion  of  the  peritoneum.  The  inferior  or  sub- 
umbilical  portion,  supposed  to  commence  at  the  umbilicus,  lines  the  whole  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  (a,  fig.  190.)  below  that  point  In  so  doing  it  is 
raised  up  by  the  urachus  and  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  or  rather  by  the  liga- 
ments replacing  those  arteries,  so  as  to  form  three  falciform  folds,  one  meduin 
and  two  lateral,  which  converge  towards  their  termination  at  the  umbilicus, 
but  diverge  in  the  direction  of  the  bladder ;  the  peritoneum  then  dips  into  the 
pelvis,  and  covers  the  fundus,  the  sides,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder 
(b)f  bat  to  a  variable  extent,  according  as  that  organ  is  distended  or  empty. 
When  the  bladder  is  contiactje^^^  Y^'^^^^'voa.^^^s.^^da  behind  the  symphysis ; 

♦  fit  has  beea  shown  by  Sir  k.Ccvo^x AV«^^>^^;^^^^^^^;^^ 
of  ducts  and  cells  like  those  of  tixe  fem^«  %\aM,\»ANwj  TJv>^w^.^J.^«?, 


THE  PEHITOKEUM. 
irhen,  on  the  otitet  hanil,  it  ii  distended 


thence  it  is  reflected  npon  the  I 
ID  both  flexes,  laferiorly  it  is 
superiorly  it  entirely  iurroundB  i 


into  the  abdomeii,  the  peri- 
wneum  reures  before  it,  and  the  bladder 
then  comes  into  direct  contact  vith  the 
BDlerior  irall  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  it 
can  be  reached  b;  the  sni^eoa  wilhont 
Hounding  the  peritonenm. 

From  the  poaterior  snr&ce  of  the  blxd- 
der  the  peritonenm  is  reflected  upon  the 
other  pelvic  organs,  being  arranged  dif- 
ferently in  the  tiro  flexes.  In  the  male  it 
is  reflected  from  the  bladder  npoa  the  ree- 
Itmi,  forming  two  lateral  semilunar  fold*, 
called  the  poiUrior  iigaiaaitt  of  the  bladder, 
and  a  col-de-iac  between  them  of  variable 
depth,  which  sometimes  reaches  as  low  ai 
the  prostate.*  In  the  female  it  is  reflected 
from  the  posterior  aur&ce  of  the  bladder 
apoa  the  neck  of  the  tit«nu  (u),  forming  a 
cnl-de-sac  between  the  two,  so, that  the 
inferior  iUndns  of  the  bladder  is  entirely 
uacovered  by  it.  It  then  covers  the  two 
surfeces  and  the  superior  border  of  the 
ateros,  and  forms  two  lateral,  broad,  trans- 
verse folds  (the  liganieRla  lata),  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  superiorly  into  threa 
smaller  tblds,  the  oZx  veiperiiRimU  or  ata 
of  the  broad  ligament,  the  anterior  fold 
corresponding  with  the  round  ligament, 
the  mddle  one  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  and 
IhewHterHtr  fold  to  the  ovary. 

The  peritoneum  has  no  relation  with 
the  front  of  the  vagina  (u),  but  it  Covers 
the  upper  third  of  that  canU  behind ;  from 
[mi  (r),  and  has  then  the  same  arrangement 
ited  to  the  anterior  surliice  of  the  gut.  but 
excepting  behind,  where  it  fonn*  a  dupli- 


Alter  leaving  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  peritoneum  continues  to  ascend, 
so  as  to  cover  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  in  this  situation  we  shall  ex- 
amine it  in  the  middle  and  at  the  sides. 

In  the  middle  it  passes  in  front  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  then  in  front  of 
the  Imnbar  verlebrs,  and  having  arrived  opposite  an  oblique  line,  extending 
from  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  it 
is  reflected  forwards  to  constitnte  the  left  layer  («)  of  the  aeaentay  (jtiiros, 
middle,  (vrtpov,  an  intestine)  ;  it  immediately  expands,  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  (i),  lines  the  left  lateral  half,  the  con- 
vex borders,  and  the  right  lateral  half  of  that  intestine,  and  then  passing  from 
before  backwards  (m')  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  layer  just  described,  and 
in  this  manner  forms  the  mesentery  (m  m'),  the  largest  of  all  the  daplicalnref 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  a  plaited  ruffle. 

On  the  left  tide  the  peritoneum,  after  having  formed  the  memrectunt,  then 
forms  the  iliae  taeaocolim.  a  considerable  fold,  which  allows  great  mobility  to 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  From  the  sigmoid  flexure  it  is  prolonged 
npon  the  left  lumbar  colon,  covering  the  anterior  five-sixths  of  that  part  of 
the  intestine,  and  applying  it  against  the  kidney,  bnt  without  forming  any  do- 
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plicature  for  it ;  so  that  the  kidney  and  the  colon  are  in  immediate  relation. 
Still  the  left  lumbar  colon  is  not  nnfireqaently  entirely  snrroonded  by  the 
peritoneum,  so  as  to  have  a  daplicatore  behind  it,  called  the  lejft  lumbar  meso- 
eoloiu 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  great  intestine,  the  peritoneum  usually  forms 
a  number  of  small  folds  containing  &t,  and  named  the  appendices  epipUnca, 

On  the  right  side  the  peritoneum  arrives  at  the  csecum,  and  may  be  arranged 
in  one  of  two  modes ;  it  either  entirely  invests  that  portion  of  intestine,  which 
is  then  very  moveable ;  or  else,  and  this  is  the  most  common  arrangement,  it 
passes  immediately  in  front  of  the  csecum,  which  is  thus  applied  against  the 
right  Uiac  fossa,  and  is  attached  there  by  rather  loose  cellular  tissue.  The 
peritoneum  sometimes  forms  a  small  mesentery  for  the  vermiform  appendix, 
S(Hiietimes  fixes  it  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  csecum,  or  against  the 
ileum,  or  lastly  against  the  lower  portion  of  the  mesentery.  Above  the  cscom 
the  peritoneum  covers  the  right  lumbar  colon,  and  has  the  same  arrangements 
as  on  the  left  side. 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  sub-umbilical  portion  of  the  periUmeum. 

77^  superior  or  supra-umbUical  portion  of  the  peritoneum.  We  shall  trace  tiie 
superior  or  supra-umbilical  portion  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  opposite  to  the  mesentery  and  the  lumbar  mesocolon,  to  which 
points  we  have  already  traced  the  lower  portion. 

Commencing  at  the  umbilicus  and  proceeding  upwards,  the  peritoneum 
(e)  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes ;  on  the  right  side  it  meets  with 
tile  umbilical  vein,  or  the  fibrous  cord  to  which  that  vein  is  reduced  in  the 
adult,  covers  it,  and  forms  a  falciform  duplicature,  named  the  suspensory 
Ugamant  of  the  liver,  or  falx  of  the  umbilical  vein;  this  fold  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  its  apex  corresponds  with  the  umbilicus,  and  its  base  with  the  upper 
sur&oe  of  the  liver,  which  is  divided  by  it  into  two  lateral  portions  or  lobes.* 
From  the  umbilicus  then,  as  fh>m  a  centre,  proceed  four  peritoneal  folds,  one 
superior  or  ascending  for  the  umbilical  vein,  and  three  descending,  one  for  the 
orachus  and  two  for  the  umbilical  arteries. 

From  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  is  continued  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm  (/),  and  is  arranged  differentiy  on  the 
right  and  left  sides  and  in  the  middle. 

The  right  or  splenic  portion.  The  peritoneum,  after  having  lined  the  lower 
surfiiee  of  the  diaphrt^^  as  fkr  as  the  vertebral  column,  is  reflected  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  vascular  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  covers  the  posterior  half 
of  the  internal  surface  of  that  organ,  its  posterior  border,  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  the  anterior  half  of  its  internal  surface,  and  the  anterior  sur&ce 
of  its  vascular  pedicle,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  upon  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum. 
The  two  layers  which  are  applied  to  each  other,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other 
behind  the  vessels  of  the  spleen,  constitute  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  Below 
the  spleen,  the  peritoneum  forms  a  horizontal  fold,  or  septum,  by  which  that 
organ  is  separated  from  the  viscera  below  it. 

The  middle  or  gastro-epiploic  portion.  In  the  middle  the  peritoneum  lines 
the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  as  far  back  as  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the 
oesophagus,  is  reflected  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  («),  and  descends 
into  the  abdomen  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  colon  and  the  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestine  to  form  the  anterior  layer  (n)  of  the  great  omentum. 

After  descending  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  for  a  distance, 
which  varies  in  different  individuals  and  at  different  ages,  it  is  folded  back- 
wards upon  itself,  and  passes  upwards  to  form  the  posterior  layer  (o)  of  the 
great  omentum.  Having  arrived  at  the  convex  border  of  the  arch  of  the  colon 
(c),  it  covers  the  lower  surface  of  that  intestine,  and  passes  horizontally 
backwards  (g)  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  colunm,  in  front  of 

*  [lU  lower  free  marglix  Vnc\o6e«  Uie  umbilical  vdn,  and  its  upper  or  anterior  Ixmler  is  at* 
tached  to  the  abdondnai  paxVete^.^ 
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which  it  is  again  reflected  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  right  layer  (mT) 
of  the  mesentery.  The  horizontal  portion,  which  extends  from  tibe  arch  of  the 
colon  to  the  vertebral  column,  forms  the  inferior  layer  (9)  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  portion  of  the  peritoneum  wbich  is  continuous  with 
that  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  forms  below  that  organ  a  kind 
of  bag,  which  has  a  direct  or  descending  layer,  and  a  reflected  or  ascending 
layer,  in  the  interval  between  which  are  placed  the  stomach  («),  the  pancreas 
(p),  the  duodenum  (<f),  and  the  arch  of  the  colon  (e).  We  shall  afterwards 
And  that  each  of  these  layers  is  lined  internally  by  another  layer  of  peritoneum, 
so  that  the  great  omentum  consists  of  four  layers  of  serous  membrane. 

The  right  or  hepatic  portion.  On  the  right  side  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  the  diaphragm  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  (/),  and  forms 
the  coronary  ligament  of  the  liver  (at  g),  being  continuous  with  the  suspensory 
ligament,  the  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  its  own. 

From  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  over  its 
anterior  margin,  and  then  upon  its  concave  surface,  investing  the  gall  bladder, 
sometimes  almost  entirely,  but  generally  on  its  lower  surface  only.  At  the 
transverse  fissure  it  is  reflected  downwards  in  front  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver, 
and  to  the  left  of  those  vessels  reaches  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and 
is  continued  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  that  organ.  That  portion  of  peri- 
toneum which  extends  from  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  constitutes  the  anterior  layer  (Ji)  of  the  gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omen- 
tunu  To  the  right  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  to  the  right  of  the  gall 
bladder,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  lower  surface  of  this  viscus,  and  becomes 
directly  continuous  with  the  portion  which  covers  the  right  lumbar  colon. 

As  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  fh)m  the  diaphragm  upon  the  right  and  left 
extremities  of  the  liver,  it  forms  two  folds,  one  on  each  side,  called  the  triau" 
gular  ligaments  of  the  liver. 

The  foramen  of  Winshw  and  sac  of  the  omentum.  Behind  the  vessels  of  the 
liver,  and  under  the  anterior  root  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  is  an  opening  which 
leads  into  a  cavity  situated  behind  the  stomach  and  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum. This  opening  is  the  orifice  of  the  omental  sac,  or  the  foramen  of  Winshw 
(in  which  a  probe  is  placed  in  the  figure) ;  the  cavity  is  called  the  posterior  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  or  the  sac  of  the  omentum  (i).  The  foramen  of  Winslow  is 
semicircular,  sometimes  triangular  in  shape,  and  about  one  inch  in  its  longest 
diameter.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  behind  by  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  below  by  the  duodenum,  and  above  by  the  neck  of  the  gall 
bladder,  or  rather  by  the  lobulus  caudatus,  or  anterior  root  of  the  lobulus 
Spigelii,  these  several  parts  being  covered  with  peritoneum.  Through  this 
opening  the  peritoneum  enters  the  sort  of  pouch  formed  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  great  omentum. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  reflected  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  we  shall 
commence  at  this  opening,  and  shall  return  without  interruption  to  the  same 
point  The  peritoneum  is  first  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  already  described,  and  forms  the  posterior 
layer  (0  of  that  omentum;  it  then  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  ; 
below  that  organ  it  is  applied  (w)  to  the  descending  or  anterior  layer  of  the  great 
omentum,  behind  and  parallel  to  which  it  passes  down ;  having  arrived  at  the 
point  where  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum  is  reflected)  the  layer  we 
are  now  describing  is  itself  reflected  (or)  in  the  same  manner,  and  becomes 
applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  posterior  layer  of  that  omentum ;  con- 
tinuing to  ascend,  it  gains  the  convex  border  of  the  transverse  colon,  covers 
the  upper  surface  of  that  intestine,  and  further  back  is  applied  to  that  layer  of 
the  great  omentum  which  is  continued  over  the  lower  suiface  of  the  colon ;  it 
thus  forms  the  upper  (y)  of  the  two  layers,  of  which  the  transverse  mesocolon 
is  composed.  Having  reached  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column  it  leaves  the 
inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
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pQcatiire  for  it ;  to  that  the  kidney  and  the  oolon  are  in  immediate  relatioiL 
8dll  the  left  lomhar  colon  is  not  unfreqoentl^  entirely  gnrroanded  by  &e 
peritoneam,  so  at  to  liave  a  daplicatore  behind  it,  called  the  left  Utmbar  meso- 


Along  the  whole  coone  of  the  great  intestine,  the  peritonenm  nsnally  fonns 
a  number  of  small  folds  containing  fot,  and  named  the  appeHdices  ep^fdoicce. 

On  tke  right  side  the  peritoneum  arrives  at  the  ciBcnm,  and  may  be  arranged 
in  one  of  two  modes ;  it  either  entirely  invests  that  portion  of  intestine,  wluch 
is  then  very  moveable ;  or  else,  and  this  is  the  most  conmion  arrangement,  it 
pAsies  immediately  in  front  of  the  csecnm,  which  is  thus  applied  against  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  and  is  attached  there  by  rather  loose  cellular  tissue.  The 
peritoneum  sometimes  forms  a  small  mesentery  for  the  vermiform  appendix, 
sometimes  fixes  it  agunst  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  csBcnm,  or  against  the 
ileum,  or  lastly  against  the  lower  portion  of  the  mesentery.  Above  the  caecom 
the  peritoneum  covers  the  right  lumbar  colon,  and  has  the  same  arrangements 
as  on  the  left  side. 

Such  is  the  coarse  of  the  sub-umbilical  portion  of  the  peritoneum. 

Tlu  euperior  or  eupra-wmbiiictd  portion  cf  the  peritoneum.  We  shall  trace  the 
superior  or  supra-umbilical  portion  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  opposite  to  the  mesentery  and  the  lumbar  mesocolon,  to  whidi 
points  we  have  already  traced  the  lower  portion. 

Commencing  at  the  umbilicus  and  proceeding  upwards,  the  peritoneum 
(e)  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes ;  on  the  right  side  it  meets  with 
the  umbilical  vein,  or  the  fibrous  cord  to  which  that  vein  is  reduced  in  the 
adult,  covers  it,  and  forms  a  falciform  duplicatuie,  named  the  swtpentorjf 
iigament  of  the  liver,  or  falx  of  the  wmbdical  vein;  this  fold  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  its  apex  corresponds  with  the  umbilicus,  and  its  base  with  the  upper 
surfkoe  of  tiie  liver,  which  is  divided  by  it  into  two  lateral  portions  or  lob^* 
From  the  umbilicus  then,  as  frt>m  a  centre,  proceed  four  peritoneal  folds,  one 
superior  or  ascending  for  the  umbilical  vein,  and  three  descending,  one  for  the 
urachus  and  two  for  the  umbilical  arteries. 

From  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  is  continued  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm  (J\  and  is  arranged  differenUy  on  the 
right  and  left  sides  and  in  the  middle. 

The  right  or  sfienic  portion.  The  peritoneum,  after  having  lined  the  lower 
surfiiee  of  the  ^phn^gm  as  fkr  as  the  vertebral  colunm,  is  reflected  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  vascular  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  covers  the  posterior  half 
of  the  internal  surface  of  that  organ,  its  posterior  bolder,  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  the  anterior  half  of  its  internal  surflMse,  and  the  anterior  surfi&ce 
of  its  vascular  pedicle,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  upon  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  antenor  layer  of  the  great  omentum. 
The  two  layers  which  are  applied  to  each  other,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other 
behind  the  vessels  of  the  spleen,  constitute  the  gaetro-eplenic  omentum.  Below 
the  spleen,  the  peritoneum  forms  a  horizontal  fold,  or  septum,  by  which  that 
organ  is  separated  from  the  viscera  below  it 

The  middle  or  geutro-epiploic  portion.  In  the  middle  the  peritoneum  lines 
the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  as  far  back  as  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the 
oesophagus,  is  reflected  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  (s),  and  descends 
into  the  abdomen  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  colon  and  the  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestine  to  form  the  anterior  layer  (n)  of  the  great  omentum. 

After  descending  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  for  a  distance, 
which  varies  in  dilerent  individuals  and  at  different  ages,  it  is  folded  back- 
wards upon  itself  and  passes  upwards  to  form  the  posterior  layer  (o)  of  the 
great  omentum.  Having  arrived  at  the  convex  border  of  the  arch  of  the  colon 
(cX  it  covers  the  \oweT  auitace  of  that  intestine,  and  passes  horixontally 
backwards  (q)  to  the  antenox  ^xjrfaRft  ol  ^^  -s^Xifitswl  column,  in  front  of 

«  fits  lower  free  margto  taic\ow%  tJaft  ^\«i2iRA  it&i.,«A>to  xvw*  «t  «!«e««\«A«i\,.^. 
tached  to  the  abdominal  parVcte*.! 
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which  it  is  again  reflected  and  becomes  continnons  with  the  right  layer  (wT) 
of  the  mesentery.  The  horizontal  portion,  which  extends  fh>m  the  arch  of  the 
colon  to  the  vertebral  column,  forms  the  inferior  layer  (9)  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  continuous  with 
that  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  forms  below  that  organ  a  kind 
of  bag,  which  has  a  direct  or  descending  layer,  and  a  reflected  or  ascending 
layer,  in  the  interval  between  which  are  placed  the  stomach  («),  the  pancreas 
(p),  the  duodenum  (<f),  and  the  arch  of  the  colon  (e).  We  shall  afterwards 
find  that  each  of  these  layers  is  lined  internally  by  another  layer  of  peritoneum, 
so  that  the  great  omentum  consists  of  four  layers  of  serous  membrane. 

The  right  or  hepatic  portion.  On  the  right  side  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  the  diaphragm  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  (/),  and  forms 
the  coronary  ligament  of  the  liver  (at  g),  being  continuous  with  the  suspensory 
ligament,  the  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  its  own. 

From  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  over  its 
anterior  margin,  and  then  upon  its  concave  surface,  investing  the  gall  bladder, 
sometimes  almost  entirelv,  but  generally  on  its  lower  surface  only.  At  the 
transverse  fissure  it  is  reflected  downwards  in  front  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver, 
and  to  the  left  of  those  vessels  reaches  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and 
is  continued  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  that  organ.  That  portion  of  peri- 
toneum which  extends  from  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  constitutes  the  anterior  layer  (A)  of  the  gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omen- 
tum. To  the  right  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  to  the  right  of  the  gall 
bladder,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  lower  surface  of  this  viscus,  and  becomes 
directly  continuous  with  the  portion  which  covers  the  right  lumbar  colon. 

As  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  upon  the  right  and  left 
extremities  of  the  liver,  it  forms  two  folds,  one  on  each  side,  called  the  irian-' 
gular  ligaments  of  the  liver. 

The  foramen  of  Winslow  and  sac  of  the  omentum.  Behind  the  vessels  of  the 
liver,  and  under  the  anterior  root  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  is  an  opening  which 
leads  into  a  cavity  situated  behind  the  stomach  and  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum. This  opening  is  the  orifice  of  the  omental  sac^  or  the  foramen  of  Winslow 
(in  which  a  probe  is  placed  in  the  figure) ;  the  cavity  is  called  the  posterior  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  or  the  sac  of  the  omentum  (i).  The  foramen  of  Winslow  is 
semicircular,  sometimes  triangular  in  shape,  and  about  one  inch  in  its  longest 
diameter.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  behind  by  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  below  by  the  duodenum,  and  above  by  the  neck  of  the  gall 
bladder,  or  rather  by  the  lobulus  caudatus,  or  anterior  root  of  the  lobulus 
Spigelii,  these  several  parts  being  covered  with  peritoneum.  Through  this 
opening  the  peritoneum  enters  the  sort  of  pouch  formed  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  great  omentum. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  reflected  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  we  shall 
commence  at  this  opening,  and  shall  return  without  interruption  to  the  same 
point.  The  peritoneum  is  first  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  already  described,  and  forms  the  posterior 
layer  {t)  of  that  omentum ;  it  then  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  ; 
below  that  organ  it  is  applied  (w)  to  the  descending  or  anterior  layer  of  the  great 
omentum,  behind  and  parallel  to  which  it  passes  down ;  having  arrived  at  the 
point  where  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum  is  reflectedt  the  layer  we 
are  now  describing  is  itself  reflected  (x)  in  the  same  manner,  and  becomes 
applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  posterior  layer  of  that  omentum ;  con- 
tinuing  to  ascend,  it  gains  the  convex  border  of  the  transverse  colon,  covers 
the  upper  surface  of  that  intestine,  and  further  back  is  applied  to  that  layer  of 
the  great  omentum  which  is  continued  over  the  lower  surface  of  the  colon ;  it. 
thus  forms  the  upper  (y)  of  the  two  layers,  of  which  the  transverse  mesocolon 
is  composed.  Having  reached  the  ftont  of  the  N«Tt^\yc^\  <2,c^\ffccii*>X\«vi«^*^^ 
inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolont  conqx^  \Xi<^  v^Xensst  %iQ3^»fi.^  ^*^  "^^ 
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third  portion  of  the  daodennm  (d),  the  ttiterior  surlhce  of  the  pancreas  (p% 
the  lobnhis  Spigelii  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  vena  cava,  and  arrives  at  the 
tranirerse  ilssare  of  the  liver,  opposite  the  fbramen  from  which  we  began  to 
trace  it 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  great  omentom,  notwithstanding  its  thinness 
and  tranaparenc  J,  consists  of  four  perfectly  distinct  layers,  two  of  which  united 
together  in  front  and  two  behind  constitnte  the  parietes  of  a  cavity  called  the 
posterior  cavity  of  the  peritonenm,  or  the  sac  of  the  omentum. 

We  may,  however,  describe  the  omentum  in  a  different  mode,  as  follows : — 
Two  layers  of  peritoneum  applied  to  each  other  pass  off  fix>m  the  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver,  separate  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  in  order 
to  inclose  that  or^an,  again  unite  along  its  greater  curvature,  then  pass  down- 
wards, and,  opposite  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  are  reflected  backwards  upon  them- 
selves, and  proceed  upwards.  Having  reached  the  convex  border  of  the  colon, 
they  separate  to  receive  that  intestine  between  them,  become  re-united  at  its 
concave  border  to  form  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  then  separate  finally. 
The  inferior  layer  is  reflected  downwards  to  become  continuous  with  the  right 
layer  of  the  mesentery ;  the  superior  is  reflected  upwards  to  cover  the  third 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  and  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  and  then  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  foramen  of  Winslow.* 

General  deacriptum  of  the  peritoneum.  From  the  preceding  description  it 
follows  that  the  peritoneum  forms  a  continuous  membrane,  so  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  unfold  all  its  duplicatures,  and  to  detach  it  entire  frx)m  the  surface 
of  all  the  organs  covered  by  it,  it  would  form  a  large  membranous  sac  without 
an  opening.  Nevertheless,  in  the  female,  there  is  a  remaikabl^  interruption  at 
the  point  corresponding  to  the  free  extremity  ci  the  Fallopian  tube ;  in  which 
ntuation  we  find  the  only  example  in  the  body,  of  a  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
i»rane  being  continuous  with  each  other. 

The  peritonenm  has  two  surfieuses,  an  external  and  an  nUemal,  The  internal 
sur&ce  is  free,  smooth,  and  moist,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  exhalant  and  absorbent 
process,  which  in  the  natural  condition  exactly  counterbalance  one  another. 

The  external  or  adherent  surface  lines  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
covers  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  of  which  it  forms  the  external  or  common 
coat,  and  is  in  contact  with  itself  in  the  different  folds  formed  by  the  perito- 
neum. The  attachment  of  this  surface  is  effected  by  means  of  cellular  tissue, 
the  character  of  which  varies  in  different  situations. 

We  shall  examine  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  portion  of  the  peritoneum  applied 
to  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  the  parietal  peritoneum ;  of  that  upon  the  viscera, 
or  the  visceral  peritoneum ;  and  also  of  that  forming  the  different  folds. 

The  parietal  portion  of  die  peritoneum.  Upon  the  diaphragm  it  is  attached  by 
a  very  dense  cellular  tissue ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  torn  off  in  dissecting  that 
part  Upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  it  adheres  most  strongly  oppo- 
site the  linea  alba  and  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  more  loosely  op- 
posite the  crural  arches  than  in  any  other  part  Still  it'  is  not  very  difficult 
to  separate  the  whole  of  the  membrane  corresponding  to  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  adhesion  is  extremely  loose,  and  also  in 
the  iliac  fossae  on  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column :  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

The  cellular  tissue  on  the  outside  of  the  peritoneum,  which  most  anatomists 
have  regarded  as  forming  the  external  tissue  of  that  membrane,  sends  pro- 
longations through  the  numerous  openings  with  which  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
are  perforated.  These  prolongations  connect  the  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue 
with  that  of  the  lower  extremities  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  cellular  tissue 
external  to  the  pleura  on  the  other.    The  peritoneum  is  supported  throughout 

*  In  many  subjects  the  enVstetvce  ol  tVve  %vkfc  o^  VJna  omentum  may  be  demonstrated  bj;  intro- 
ducing  a  large  catheter  \nto  tYie  foiMtieTv  o^  "^\Tv%\a^ ,  mv^  \j,1  XiVi^sXw^^^xefully  throogfa  it ;  the 
Air  will  enter  between  tbe  tvo  axvteT\ot  axv^  \:ae\.^o  v««'>'«^^^'«  ^«t^  o\>tia»  %x«BX^\B!so«Mm,  and 

must  T>e  perfectly  unlniurcd,  and  ?tee  ttom  a»v^*\oxv%. 
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by  a  fihroui  layer,  and  thiB  accounts  for  the  dilBenlty  with  which  abseesiet  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneom. 

The  visceral  portion  of  the  peritoneum.  Among  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen 
some  receive  a  complete  investment  from  the  peritonenm,  always  excepting 
the  point  at  which  their  vessels  reach  them ;  to  this  class  belong  the  spleen, 
the  stomach,  and  the  small  intestines.  Others  have  a  less  complete  coverings 
so  that  a  podrtion  of  their  sorflMse  is  in  immediate  relation  with  surrounding 
parts :  of  this  number  are  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  and  the  csscum. 
Lastly,  others  have  only  very  slight  relations  with  the  peritoneum,  which 
merely  pass  over  them,  and  do  not  appear  to  enter  into  their  formation :  to 
this  class  belong  the  bladder,  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  pancreas,  the 
two  lower  portions  of  the  duodenum  and  the  kidneys.  To  the  last  named 
organs  the  peritoneum  is  connected  only  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue. 

The  visceral  portion  of  the  peritoneum  is  not  strengthened  by  the  fibrous 
layer  met  with  m  its  parietal  portion,  and  therefore,  perforation  of  the  seront 
coat  of  the  viscera  is  much  more  oonmion  than  perforation  of  the  parietal 
portion  of  the  serous  membrane. 

The  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Among  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  most  of 
which  have  been  already  described,  and  which  need  be  only  recapitulated  here, 
some  bear  the  name  of  lipamente,  viz,  the  triangular,  coronary,  and  falciform 
ligaments  of  the  liver,  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  and  the  brood 
ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

Others  are  called  meeenteriee^  viz.  the  mesentery  properly  so  called,  or  the 
mesentery  of  the  small  intestine,  the  transverse  mesocmon,  the  right  and  left 
lumbar  mesocolon  when  they  exist,  the  iliac  mesocolon,  and  the  mesorectunu 
With  these  we  should  include  the  duplicature  extending  from  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver  to  the  lower  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  known  as  the 
lesser  amentum ;  it  reallv  constitutes  the  meaogattrium. 

I.«a8tly,  there  are  certain  folds,  named  omenta  or  epiploa  {ht\  upon,  irxitc^  to 
float),  viz.  the  great  or  sastro-colic,  small  or  gastro-hepatic,  gastro-splenic, 
and  colic  omenta.*  With  this  class  we  may  connect  the  appendices  epiploic^. 
It  may  be  well  to  make  a  fSsw  observations  upon  the  great  and  lesser  omenta. 

The  great  omentum.  The  great  or  gastro-colic  omentum,  so  called  because 
it  is  attached  on  the  one  hand  to  the  stomach,  and  on  the  other  to  the  colon, 
scarcely  exists  in  the  new-bom  infemt ;  it  is  gradually  developed  as  age  ad- 
vances, and  about  the  period  of  the  termination  of  growth  it  reaches  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  descends  a  little  lower  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 

When  the  stomach  and  the  colon  are  distended,  this  omentum  is  reduced  to 
a  more  or  less  narrow  border  extending  along  the  arch  of  the  colon. 

It  presents  also  a  number  of  individual  varieties ;  sometimes  it  is  very  re- 
gularly suspended  in  front  of  the  intestinal  convolutions  \  sometimes  it  is 
folded  upon  itself,  and  carried  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  occasionally  it  ad- 
heres at  some  point,  becomes  stretched  like  a  cord«  and  may  then  give  rise  to 
strangulation ;  and  lastly,  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  it  turned  upwards  and 
backwards  between  the  diaphragm  above,  and  the  stomach  and  liver  below. 

It  is  so  transparent  and  thin  Uiat  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  to  be  formed  of 
four  layers.  In  some  individuals,  it  is  even  perforated  with  holes  like  a  piece 
of  lace.  The  great  omentum  is  found,  in  very  fat  persons,  to  be  loaded  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  deposited  chiefiy  along  the  vessels ; 
so  that  it  may  acquire  a  very  considerable  size,  and  a  weight  of  several 
pounds. 

The  great  omentum  has  an  anterior  and  posterior  eurfaoe,  both  of  which  are 
free,  an  upper  adherent  border,  a  lower  border,  free,  convex,  and  more  or  less 
sinuous,  which  corresponds  with  the  crural  arches,  and  the  internal  openings 
of  the  inguinal  canals ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  often  found  in  hernial  sacs, 

•  [The  colic  oroeDttm  corn ifti  of  two  layers  of  peritoiMum,  wVfti  VuXmrEMANite  '^ivmn^  «&&.\a-» 
which  degcend,  tfeUnd  the  great  omentum,  from  Che  upi^er  i^  oA  ^)m  lM«ofi&a%«K^0aA 
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The  lower  border  is  more  liable  to  adberions  than  any  other  part  of  the 
omentum.  The  hteral  borden  have  nothing  remarkable ;  they  proceed  pa- 
rallel to  the  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  colon,  which  are  some- 
times covered  by  them. 

The  arieria  of  the  great  omentum  are  famished  by  the  right  and  left 
sastro-epiploic  arteries,  they  descend  vertically  between  its  two  anterior 
Uyers,  scarcely  diminishing  in  caliber.  At  its  lower  border  they  torn  up- 
wards, and  ascend  between  the  two  posterior  layers  as  fiir  as  the  arch  of  the 
colon,  where  they  conmionicate  with  the  arteries  of  that  intestine. 

The  veuu  follow  the  same  coarse  as  the  arteries,  and  assist  in  forming  the 
▼ena  ports. 

Some  Ijffmphatic  gfcmdi  are  foand  in  the  great  <mientam  along  the  curvatures 
of  the  stomach  and  the  arch  of  the  colon. 

Nerves.  Some  nervous  filaments  from  the  solar  plexos  can  be  traced  upon 
the  arteries  of  the  omentum ;  it  is  doubtless  from  ihem  that  the  epiploon  de- 
rives its  peculiar  sensibility,  and  on  them  that  the  phenomena  of  strangulation 
depend  when  it  is  constricted  in  a  hernia. 

The  Msef  of  the  omentum  are  not  known. 

The  lesaer  omenhtm.  The  lesser  omentum,  a  true  mesentery,  the  neso- 
goMtriMatj  presents  a  lower  concave  border,  attached  to  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  and  an  upper  border  attached  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver, 
to  that  part  of  Uie  antero-posterior  fissure  which  is  behind  the  transverse 
fissure,  and  also  to  the  CBSophagus  and  the  diaphragm ;  its  right  border  con- 
tains the  ducts  and  vessels  of  the  liver,  and  behind  the  bolder  thus  formed  is 
seen  the  foramen  of  Window ;  on  the  left  it  is  bounded  by  the  cesophagus.* 

Stmcture  of  the  peritoneum.  The  peritoneum,  like  all  other  serous  mem- 
branes, has  neither  arteries,  veins,  nor  nerves.  Those  which  are  contained 
within  the  omenta  and  the  mesentery  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  mem- 
brane. The  finest  capillary  iigections,  either  natural  or  artificial,  form  an 
extremely  delicate  network  below  the  peritoiieum,  but  never  penetrate  itf 

*  [The  cellular  tiuue  lurroondiag  the  vessels,  dacts,  and  nerves,  contained  between  the  layers 
of  this  small  omentum,  has  been  d^cribed  as  giving  origin  to  Glisson's  capsule.] 

t  [The  basis  of  the  peritoneum  is  cellular  ossue ;  its  smooth  surlkoe  is  covered  with  a  squa- 
mous epithelium.] 
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